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Editorial 

Wedands  and  recreation 

The  ornithological  attractions  of  wetland  areas  need  little  stressing. 
Few  birdwatchers  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  visiting  a reservoir  or 
an  estuary.  A glance  through  the  programmes  of  field  meetings 
planned  by  local  ornithological  societies  reveals  a predominance  of 
trips  to  such  places.  The  spectacle  of  large  numbers  and  a great 
variety  of  birds  combine  with  the  undeniable  aesthetic  appeal  for 
many  people  of  bare  windswept  landscapes  to  produce  birdwatching 
of  the  highest  calibre. 

Drainage  and  reclamation  of  wetlands  have  been  carried  out  for 
centuries  with  benefit  to  Man  as  the  prime  reason,  though  the 
economic  value  of  some  schemes  is  arguable.  Only  very  recently  has 
the  voice  of  conservation  been  listened  to,  and  the  tangible  results 
are  few  so  far.  Thus  the  feasibility  studies  into  the  barrage  and 
impoundment  schemes  for  Morecambe  Bay  and  the  Wash  have 
included  funds  for  research  into  the  impact  on  wildlife  of  major 
alterations  to  the  habitat.  On  the  other  hand,  very  considerable 
prodding  has  recently  been  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  proposed 
development  board  for  the  Cromarty  Firth  should  have  a statutory 
regard  for  the  nature  conservation  interests  of  the  area. 

As  if  the  almost  irresistible  threat  of  industry  and  the  ‘national 
interest’  were  not  enough,  a new  and  more  insidious  menace  directly 
affecting  wetlands  is  now  becoming  ever  more  apparent.  This  is  the 
fast-growing  requirement  for  water-related  recreation.  Not  only  does 
this  pose  very  real  problems  in  terms  of  incompatibility  with  wildlife, 
but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  resist.  It  is  rather  easier  to  win  public 
support  against  the  spoliation  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the  coast  by 
reclamation  followed  by  the  building  of  industries  on  the  new  land, 
as  has  been  proposed  for  north  Kent  and  for  the  Cromarty  Firth, 
than  it  is  against  proposals  to  site  yacht  marinas  in  sheltered  estuaries, 
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as  in  Chichester  Harbour  and  the  Exe  estuary,  or  to  introduce  sailing 
on  a large  reservoir. 

Approximately  two  million  people  are  on  or  by  the  water  on  any 
summer  weekend  in  Britain,  or  more  than  twice  as  many  as  turn 
out  to  watch  first-class  football  matches  on  a winter  Saturday.  This 
massive  interest  is  growing  rapidly  towards  an  as  yet  indiscernible 
peak.  The  pressure  for  recreational  facilities  has,  in  the  last  decade, 
completely  changed  the  attitude  of  area  water  boards  towards  the 
use  of  their  reservoirs.  It  is  only  a few  years  since  access  to  virtually 
all  reservoirs  was  very  strictly  controlled,  with  permits  for  a few 
fortunate  birdwatchers,  a complete  ban  on  all  boating,  and  only 
rarely  some  bank  fishing  allowed.  The  usual  arguments  against 
further  use  included  the  danger  to  life  and  limb  and  the  likelihood  of 
pollution.  Gradually  the  controls  have  been  loosened,  particularly 
where  lucrative  trout  fishing  was  feasible.  And  then  the  dam  burst 
(to  use  a relevant  figure  of  speech)  with  the  formation  of  regional 
sports  councils,  followed  by  directives  from  the  Minister  of  Sport  to 
all  water  authorities  to  examine  their  reservoirs  in  the  light  of  the 
growing  demand  for  water  recreation.  The  regional  sports  councils 
were  empowered  to  make  substantial  grants  to  sailing  and  water 
skiing  clubs  towards  the  provision  of  clubhouses  and  other  facilities, 
and  members  were  prepared  to  pay  quite  highly  for  the  amenities  so 
provided.  For  example,  fishermen  commonly  pay  £1  for  a day’s 
trout  fishing,  while  the  annual  subscription  to  sailing  clubs  may  be 
Elo~Elb-  In  this  way  a club  of  a few  hundred  members  may  have 
an  income  of  several  thousand  pounds,  and  be  able  to  pay  a worth- 
while rent  to  the  water  authority. 

Against  such  pressure  backed  by  large  sums  of  money,  those 
interested  in  wildlife  have  come  a very  poor  last.  Their  difficulties 
have  been  compounded  by  the  failure  of  those  with  whom  they  have 
had  to  deal  to  regard  birdwatching  and  other  natural  history  pur- 
suits as  any  different  from  sailing,  water  skiing  or  fishing.  In  other 
words,  they  are  also  forms  of  recreation  and  their  adherents  should 
similarly  be  expected  to  pay  for  their  use  of  the  reservoir.  This 
attitude  totally  ignores,  of  course,  the  reasons  behind  the  bird- 
watchers’ interest  in  the  reservoir,  namely  that  it  is  greatly 
attractive  to,  and  therefore  of  value  to,  birds  and  other  wildlife. 
It  has  rarely  proved  possible  to  convince  a water  authority  that  one 
of  their  reservoirs  should  not  be  opened  to  recreation  because  of  its 
importance  to  wildlife.  There  have  been  cases  where  one  water  has 
been  left  undisturbed  because  there  are  others  near-by  that  could  be 
used  for  sailing  or  fishing,  but  there  is  no  guarantee  that  such  places 
are  safe  for  more  than  the  short  term. 

A recent  compromise  solution  which  has  been  introduced  at  some 
reservoirs,  particularly  Chew  Valley  Lake,  Somerset,  and  Graf  ham 
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Water,  Huntingdon,  is  the  concept  of  ‘multi-usage’.  Essentially  this 
means  dividing  the  reservoir  between  the  various  interests  in  the 
hope,  not  always  fulfilled,  that  there  is  room  for  sailing,  bank  and 
boat  fishing  and  the  birds.  This  can  be  achieved  only  on  the  larger 
waters  and,  even  so,  considerable  understanding  and  co-operation 
between  the  participants  is  needed.  Otherwise  the  poor  (in  both 
senses)  birdwatchers  in  their  hide  are  likely  to  have  excellent  views 
of  the  sailing  or  of  the  backs  of  several  fishermen,  but  little  else. 

In  the  case  of  coastal  sites,  and  the  smaller  reservoirs  and  gravel 
pits  where  there  is  no  room  for  wildlife  to  coexist  with  water  sports, 
birdwatchers  have  no  option,  if  they  are  to  save  such  places,  but  to 
find  sufficient  money  to  compete  with  the  sums  offered  by  the 
recreational  bodies.  This  certainly  means  digging  rather  deeper  in 
their  pockets  than  they  have  seemed  willing  to  do  hitherto.  At 
large  multi-usage  reservoirs  money  is  of  less  importance:  water 
authorities  are  under  instructions  to  open  their  reservoirs  to  the 
public  and  the  highest  bidder  will  not  necessarily  gain  the  largest 
concession.  In  these  instances  the  naturalists  must  put  their  case  as 
strongly  and  insistently  as  they  know  how,  to  convey  the  essential 
message  that,  although  birdwatching  is  a recreation,  the  birds  that 
are  watched  are  as  much  a natural  asset  as  the  water  on  which 
they  swim. 


The  Red-flanked  Bluetail  and  its 
spread  to  the  west 

Hcimo  Mikkola 

The  breeding  range  of  the  Red-flanked  Bluetail  Tarsiger  cyanurus  is 
wide,  the  northern  part  comprising  almost  the  entire  taiga  zone  of 
^beria,  the  mountain  forest  of  Mongolia,  the  Kamchatka  peninsula, 
"Sakhalin  and  the  northern  islands  of  Japan  (fig.  i).  The  northern 
and  southern  limits  of  this  vast  area  correspond  with  the  Tulv  iso- 
therms of  i5°C  (59°F)  and  24°C  (75°F).  To  tins  must  be  added 
^several  isolated  glacial  relics  in  the  coniferous  forest  regions  of  some 
of  the  central  Asiatic  mountains  (fig.  i).  On  the  basis  of  minor 
i differences  in  colour,  some  consider  these  mountain  forms  to  be  a 
separate  species,  the  Orange-flanked  Bush  Robin  T.  rufilatus  (cf. 
Voous  i960).  According  to  Dementiev  and  Gladkov  (1951-54), 
however,  four  subspecies  have  been  differentiated  on  details  of 
coloration:  T.  c.  cyanurus,  nesting  in  the  northern  part  of  the  species’ 
range  from  the  River  Pechora  to  the  Pacific;  T.  c.  rufilatus,  in  north- 
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Fig.  i.  World  breeding  range  of  the  Red-flanked  Bluetail  Tarsiger  cyanurus  from 

Voous  (i960) 

west  India  from  the  boundary  with  Afghanistan  to  Simla  and 
Garhwal;  T.  c.  pallidior,  the  lightest  subspecies,  from  Nepal  and 
Sikkim  east  through  the  Himalayas  to  the  Shan  States;  and  (a 
doubtful  form)  T.  c.  practicus,  north  from  the  range  of  the  preceding 
subspecies  through  Yunnan  and  Szechwan  to  Kansu  and  Shensi. 
The  rest  of  this  paper  deals  only  with  the  nominate  subspecies. 

In  general  appearance  and  actions,  Red-flanked  Blue  tails  recall 
both  Redstarts  Phoenicurus  phoenicurus  and  Robins  Erithacus  rubecula. 
In  shape  they  are  nearer  the  latter,  but  the  flight  suggests  the  former, 
as  does  the  tail-flicking  when  perched  or  moving  on  the  ground. 
R.  E.  Emmett,  when  confronted  with  his  first  Red-flanked  Bluetail 
(a  sub-adult  singing  male),  found  to  his  surprise  that  in  flight  it 
recalled  a Lesser  Whitethroat  Sylvia  curruca,  or  sometimes  a fly- 
catcher Ficedulaj Muscicapa,  vanishing  to  reappear  on  a distant 
vantage  point  in  the  manner  of  a shrike  Lanius.  The  name  of  the 
species  is  most  apt,  since  the  combination  of  a blue  tail  and  warm 
orange  flanks  is  unique  among  northern  Palearctic  chats.*  Yet 
neither  mark  is  always  as  visible  in  the  field  (particularly  in  the 
poorly  lit  breeding  habitat)  as  several  authors  have  implied.  In  the 
far  distance,  males  look  superficially  black  and  white;  at  15  metres 
in  good  light  the  red  on  the  flanks  is  visible,  though  not  startling, 
and  there  is  only  a hint  of  blue  in  the  dark  tail.  Given  really  close 

* Confusion  is  possible  with  the  even  more  intensely  coloured  Rufous-bcllied 
Bush  Robin  T.  hyperythrus,  a very  closely  related  Himalayan  species  of  similar 
habits,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  escapes  in  Europe. 
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views,  however,  both  features  show  well,  and  attention  to  the  rest 
of  the  bird’s  plumage  may  allow  its  sex  and  age  to  be  determined. 

Adult  males  in  spring  are  strongly  blue-grey  above,  approaching 
a darker  bluish-slate  in  certain  lights,  particularly  on  the  sides  of 
the  neck,  the  cheeks  and  the  central  tail-feathers.  The  outer  tail- 
feathers,  the  rump  and  uppertail-coverts,  and  patches  on  the 
shoulders,  are  a brighter  cobalt-blue.  A marked  supercilium  runs 
from  the  forecrown  past  the  eye:  it  can  be  white  before  the  eye  but 
usually  appears  pale  blue-grey.  The  wings  are  rather  duller,  par- 
ticularly in  flight  when  the  brown  inner  webs  of  the  primaries  may 
show.  The  underparts  of  adult  males  are  generally  white,  relieved  by 
the  beautiful  warm  orange  flank  patches  and  in  some  cases  by  a 
greyish  wash  across  the  breast,  which  then  contrasts  with  the  white 
throat.  In  autumn  adult  males  have  the  blue  areas  sullied  by  greyish- 
brown  tips  to  the  fresh  feathers.  Sub-adult  males  in  their  first 
autumn  and  winter  are  quite  different,  being  very  similar  to  females 
but  usually  with  greyer  backs  and  cleaner  underparts;  in  their  first 
summer  they  are  distinctly  bluish  above,  but  their  plumage  gener- 
ally lacks  the  intensity  and  sheen  of  fully  adult  males  and  some  have 
only  restricted  flank  patches. 

Adult  females  are  greenish-brown  or  olive-brown  above,  appear- 
ing darker-backed  than  young  males  and  showing  rather  more 
prominent  blue  rumps  above  their  blue-grey  tails,  which  again  are 
dark  centrally  and  paler  laterally.  The  supercilium  is  rarely  pro- 
nounced, but  the  light  eye-ring  is  obvious.  The  wings  arc  duller 
than  in  adult  males,  looking  more  olive  than  grey.  The  underparts 
arc  whitish,  washed  with  olive-grey  on  the  breast,  and  the  white 
throat-patch  bordered  by  a darker  streak  on  each  side  is  con- 
spicuous on  a front  view.  The  orange  flank-patches  are  equal  in 
size  and  intensity  to  those  of  males.  Juveniles  are  spotted,  some 
retaining  a few  such  marks  into  their  first  winter.  An  attempt  to 
portray  the  character  and  main  plumages  of  the  species  is  made  in 
fig.  2 overleaf. 

The  bill  is  short  and  black,  being  much  less  prominent  than  that 
of  the  Redstart,  and  its  slightness  contributes  to  the  rounder  shape  of 
the  head.  The  legs  and  feet  of  adults  are  light  brown,  of  juveniles 
horn;  the  irides  of  adults  are  dark  brown.  (Data  on  field-characters 
from  various  field-notes  and  the  examination  of  many  skins;  also 
Sovinen  1952a,  b,  von  Haartman  et  al.  1967,  Svensson  1970.) 

Dementiev  and  Gladkov  gave  the  following  measurements  (in 
millimetres):  body-lengths  of  four  females  135- 139  (average  137) 
and  wing-spans  2 10-241  (average  228);  wing-lengths  of  30  males 
74-80  (average  77.2)  and  of  20  females  70-78  (average  74.5);  tail 
55-60  and  bill  13. 0-13.5.  The  weights  of  ten  males  (in  grams)  were 
12. 2-15. 5 (average  13.8)  and  of  six  females  12.1-17.8  (average  15. 1). 
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Fig.  2.  Red-flanked  Bluetails  Tarsiger  cyanurus  in  breeding  habitat:  left  to  right, 
adult  male  on  song-perch  and  on  ground,  first-year  male,  adult  female,  adult  mate 
in  flight  (upper)  and  female  in  flight  (drawn  by  D.  I.  M.  Wallace) 

In  Europe  the  Red-flanked  Bluetail  belongs  to  the  Siberian  dis- 
tribution element,  its  present  range  originating  from  a centre,  after 
the  last  Ice  Age,  in  the  taiga  of  southern  Siberia.  During  the  first  I 
decades  of  this  century  the  range  reached  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Ural  mountains;  unfortunately  there  is  no  information  on  the  i 
earlier  spread  of  the  species.  Thirty  years  ago  Buturlin  and 
Dementiev  (1941)  stated  that  it  was  one  of  a group  of  eastern  species 
that  were  continually  expanding  their  range  westwards.  They  also 
assumed,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  available  information,  that  it  occurred 
sparsely  throughout  the  northern  parts  of  the  taiga  zone  of  European 
Russia,  although  before  the  1930’s  the  western  limit  of  regular 
breeding  had  been  the  River  Pechora,  about  1,500  km  east  of 
Finland  (Stegmann  1938).  In  the  vicinity  of  Arkhangel  the  Red- 
flanked  Bluetail  has  increased  in  numbers  since  1938  and  has  i 
frequently  been  recorded  breeding  near  Lake  Slobodsk  (Dementiev 
and  Gladkov).  Malzevskii  (1947)  established  the  first  record  in  the 
Kola  Peninsula  on  17th  August  1937,  when  he  shot  a male  in  the 
Lapland  State  Reserve.  Five  days  later  at  the  same  place  he  obtained 
a female  and  a young  bird  in  its  first  moult.  Quite  probably  these 
birds  were  a family  which  had  been  nesting  in  the  area.  Up  to  that 
time  this  was  the  westernmost  confirmed  breeding  record. 

In  Finland  the  first  report  dates  from  4th  July  1949  (Sovinen 
r952a>  b).  Since  then  at  least  42  observations  have  been  published 
(see,  for  example,  Sovinen  1952a,  b;  Helminen  1958,  1962,  1963; 
von  Haartman  et  at.  1967 ),  as  well  as  two  in  north  Norway,  in  1967 
and  1969  (Haftorn  1971).  In  addition,  unpublished  Finnish  records 
received  as  a result  of  an  appeal  for  information  bring  the  total  to 
72  (table  1).  Fig.  3 shows  the  localities  of  sightings  and  nests  found 
west  of  the  main  breeding  range  up  to  1972.  Most  records  have 
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Table  i.  Number  of  Red-flanked  Bluetails  Tarsiger  cyanurus  recorded 
in  Finland  each  year  during  1949-72 


1949 

I 

1954 

9 

1959 

2 

1964 

I 

1969 

5 

1950 

5 

1955 

1 

196° 

0 

1965 

I 

1970 

1 

1951 

4 

1956 

2 

1961 

0 

1966 

I 

1971 

5 

1952 

2 

1957 

4 

1962 

0 

1967 

I 

1972 

19 

1953 

4 

1958 

2 

1963 

0 

1968 

2 

Total 

72 

— 

come  from  north-east  Finland,  where  the  species  evidently  has  the 
best  chance  to  thrive.  Although  the  numbers  recorded  in  Finland 
have  fluctuated  considerably  from  year  to  year  (table  1),  it  is  clear 
that  a sudden  expansion  of  range  has  taken  place.  There  is  every 
reason  to  assume  that  a small  but  regular  breeding  population  has 
settled  in  easternmost  Finland,  and  that  the  species  is  perhaps  more 
: numerous  than  these  few  observations  indicate.  Indeed,  Merikallio 
(1958)  suggested  that  some  500  pairs  bred  in  the  country,  but  this 
rough  estimate  must  be  too  high;  nesting  was  proved  in  Finland 
for  the  first  time  as  recently  as  1971.  Unfortunately  very  few  orni- 
thological data  are  available  from  the  area  of  Russia  close  to  the 
Finnish  boundary.  Judging  from  the  regular  occurrence  of  the 


Fig.  3.  Localities  of  sightings  and  nests  of  Red-flanked  Bluetails  Tarsiger  cyanurus 
west  of  the  main  breeding  range  up  to  and  including  1972.  In  addition,  a male 
trapped  in  Oberfranken,  Germany,  on  29th  October  1971  (Bezzel  and  Lohrl  1972) 
was  published  too  late  for  inclusion 
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species  on  the  Finnish  side,  it  may  perhaps  breed  in  greater  numbers 
in  some  parts  of  Soviet  Karelia  and  the  Kola  Peninsula. 

Helminen  (1958)  showed  how  stages  in  the  expansion  of  the 
Red-flanked  Bluetail  had  coincided  with  exceptionally  warm 
springs  (1937,  1947  and  1949,  to  which  I could  add  1972).  Those 
seen  in  Finland  have  mostly  been  young  males  and  their  appearance 
may  have  resulted  from  a prolongation  of  the  spring  migration, 
which  it  is  generally  agreed  is  stimulated  by  warm  weather  (cf. 
Siivonen  and  Kalela  1937).  The  fluctuations  in  numbers  at  the 
limits  of  the  ranges  of  many  summer  visitors  in  northern  Europe 
have  been  shown  to  coincide  with  periods  of  warm  springs  or  even 
with  warm  spells.  Following  Sovinen  (1952a),  the  recent  expansion 
may  be  explained  as  part  of  the  general  phenomenon  of  the  post- 
glacial re-establishment  of  the  balance  in  bird  faunas.  This  has  been 
assumed  to  account  for  the  spread  of  several  other  European  and 
eastern  species  into  Finland. 

According  to  Hartert  (1910),  northern  Bluetails  (of  the  nominate 
race)  winter  in  southern  China,  Hainan,  Formosa  and  probably 
India,  while  the  mountain  populations  of  central  Asia  are  mainly 
sedentary.  All  Finnish  records  during  migration  have,  however, 
been  made  in  south  and  west  Finland  (fig.  3).  The  earliest  comes 
from  Tuulos  on  12th  May  1956  (Valkeila  1963)  and  the  latest  from 
Luvia  on  14th  September  1967  (Kalinainen  and  Laine  1968).  To 
my  knowledge  there  are  also  one  spring  and  seven  autumn  records 
from  western  and  southern  Europe.  I follow  Helminen  (1958)  in 
regarding  these  records  as  of  only  accidental  character  and  not 
indicating  the  existence  of  a migratory  divide. 

The  best  place  in  Finland  for  the  Red-flanked  Bluetail  during  the 
breeding  season  has  always  been  Kuusamo,  where  one  male  was 
heard  singing  in  1951  (Sovinen  1952a,  b),  five  or  six  males  in  1954 
and  one  in  1955  (Helminen  1958),  one  in  1964  (J.  Tiussa  in  litt.), 
one  in  1965  (Kajoste  1965),  two  in  1968  and  five  in  1969  (T.  Moll 
in  litt.),  and  one  in  1970  (N.  J.  Collar,  verbally);  there  were  three 
males  and  one  female,  plus  a nest,  in  1971  (personal  observation,  and 
J.  Wahlstedt  in  litt.)  and  at  least  16  males  and  one  female,  but  no 
nest  found,  in  1972  (personal  observation,  and  P.  Helo  in  litt.).  The 
first  male  I listened  to,  on  nth  and  13th  June  1971  at  Kuusamo, 
was  singing  within  a clearly  defined  territory,  but  I could  not  find 
the  nest.  Later  Bjorn  Soderlund  and  others  found  a nest  with  five 
young  some  400  metres  away  from  the  male’s  song-perch;  this  was 
the  first  to  be  discovered  in  Finland.  The  habitat  was  open,  stunted 
spruce  forest  mixed  with  some  birch  and  a few  pines  at  an  altitude 
of  300-400  metres,  not  far  from  the  tree-line.  A feature  of  breeding 
localities  is  the  presence  of  steep  rocky  slopes  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  In  central  Finland  the  species  seems  to  prefer  also 
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pure  or  mixed  spruce  forests  of  a fairly  luxuriant  nature;  their 
wilderness  character  is  probably  very  important.  In  Japan  it  breeds 
in  subalpine  coniferous  forest  and  alpine  scrub  (Yamashina  1961). 

The  life  of  the  Red-flanked  Bluetail  is  still  largely  a mystery  and 
very  little  is  known  about  its  breeding  biology.  According  to 
Dementiev  and  Gladkov,  breeding  begins  at  about  one  year,  when 
males  can  hardly  be  differentiated  on  plumage  from  females.  The 
nest  is  like  that  of  a Robin,  on  the  ground  among  tree  roots  and 
stumps,  or  in  a hole  covered  with  moss  and  leaves.  The  eggs,  usually 
five  to  seven,  are  pure  white,  occasionally  with  faint  brownish 
blotches  around  the  blunt  end;  they  measure  18-19  mm  X 15  mm 
and  weigh  1.3-1.7  gm.  The  female  incubates,  the  male  bringing 
food;  the  incubation  period  is  unknown.  In  the  Pechora  basin  the 
species  is  sometimes  double-brooded  and  in  Japan  two  clutches  are 
normal.  The  diet  has  been  poorly  studied;  eleven  stomachs  of  birds 
in  the  Pechora  area  contained  chiefly  beetles,  followed  by  larvae 
of  beetles  and  caterpillars;  in  addition  one  stomach  contained  a 
spider.  The  birds  feed  on  the  ground  and  in  tree  foliage  in  their 
breeding  habitat;  in  their  winter  quarters  they  appear  to  take 
mainly  berries  of  buckthorn  from  the  ground.  Their  behaviour  is 
reminiscent  of  flycatchers,  tits  Parus  (creeping  about  trees)  and  red- 
starts (tail-jerking).  During  the  breeding  season  they  are  extremely 
shy,  but  in  winter  quarters  solitary  and  tame  (Yamashina  1961). 

The  singing  male  sits  as  a rule  in  a tree-top,  the  female  usually 
keeping  closer  to  the  ground,  where  the  nest  is  situated.  The  song 
I heard  at  Kuusamo  was  a very  distinctive,  loud  ‘tetee-teeleee- 
tetetek  Fig.  4 shows  a spectrogram  made  from  a recording  by  me 
of  a male  singing  there  in  June  1971:  each  of  the  phrases  lasted 
1. 5-2.0  seconds  and  at  the  highest  point  quivered  over  3,500  cycles 
per  second.  I have  five  spectrograms  of  the  songs  of  this  male  and 
there  is  no  variation  between  them.  Roche  (1969-70)  published  a 
recording  of  the  song  from  Japan  which  is  a little  different  from 
mine,  being  slightly  longer — ‘tete-treelee-treelee-tetete’.  I do  not 
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fig.  4.  Spectrogram  of  song  of  Red-flanked  Bluetail  Tarsiger  cyanurus,  Kuusamo, 

Finland,  13th  June  1971 
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Fig.  5.  Recorded  song-times  of  Red-flanked  Bluetails  Tarsiger  cyanurus  in  Finland 
in  1950  and  1951  (Sovinen  1952a)  and  in  1971  and  1972  (personal  observation) 


know  whether  this  difference  is  due  to  individual  or  local  variations. 

When  the  male  sings  most  actively,  the  interval  between  phrases 
is  only  four  to  seven  seconds.  In  Finland,  song  usually  occurs  only 
early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  evening,  but  twice  it  has  been 
heard  in  the  middle  of  the  day  (fig.  5).  The  Bluetail  is  one  of  the 
most  persistent  singers  in  Japan — from  dawn  until  evening,  in  rain 
and  even  in  stormy  weather  (Yamashina  1961).  The  song-period  is 
quite  long:  the  earliest  report  of  song  in  Finland  was  on  12th  May 
1956  (Valkeila  1963)  and  the  latest  on  20th  July  1965  (Kajoste  1965), 
while  in  the  Pechora  basin  sub-song  has  been  recorded  as  late  as 
2 1 st  September  (Dementiev  and  Gladkov).  Other  calls  include  a 
sharp,  high  ‘tic,  tic’  or  ‘hit,  hit’  and  a gutteral  ‘kerr’,  similar  to 
those  of  the  Daurian  Redstart  Phoenicurus  auroreus.  Adults  attending 
nestlings  have  been  known  to  attack  human  intruders  (Dementiev 
and  Gladkov). 

Time  will  show  whether  in  the  Red-flanked  Bluetail  we  will  have 
a welcome  permanent  addition  to  the  fauna  ol  our  most  silent 
wilderness  areas.  I am  afraid  that  the  best  Finnish  locality,  at 
Kuusamo,  has  already  become  too  popular:  when  I was  there  in 
1971  and  1972,  there  were  many  cars  and  more  than  ten  bird- 
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watchers  from  Finland,  France,  England,  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands and  Sweden.  The  Red-flanked  Bluetail — shy  singer  of  the 
silent  taiga  forests — needs  to  be  left  in  peace. 
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SUMMARY 

The  Red-flanked  Bluetail  Tarsiger  cyanurus  is  a bird  of  the  Siberian  taiga.  This 
paper  describes  some  aspects  of  its  field-characters  and  plumage,  and  gives 
information  on  the  expansion  of  its  range  to  the  west.  In  Finland  there  have  been 
72  records  since  1949,  mostly  in  the  north-east  and  especially  at  Kuusamo,  where 
the  first  Finnish  nest  was  found  in  1971 . It  is  assumed  that  a small  breeding  popula- 
tion has  settled  in  easternmost  Finland.  The  birds  seem  to  favour  both  the  old, 
luxuriant  coniferous  forests  of  central  Finland  and  the  open,  stunted  spruce  forests 
near  the  tree-line  on  the  high  hills  of  the  north-east.  Males  sing  persistently  from 
exposed  perches,  and  details  of  the  voice  and  singing  activity  are  given,  as  well  as 
notes  on  behaviour,  breeding  biology  and  food. 
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The  bird  community  of  yew  woodland 
at  Kingley  Vale,  Sussex 

Richard  Williamson  and  Kenneth  Williamson 

In  the  absence  of  invasion  by  beech  Fagus  sylvatica,  the  yew  Taxus 
baccata  can  form  almost  pure  woods  in  the  sheltered  dry  valleys  of 
the  chalk  ridges  of  southern  England.  Here  and  elsewhere  its 
dominance  is  helped  by  the  relative  unpalatability  of  the  young 
growth  to  cattle  and  sheep,  the  dense  shade  cast  when  the  canopy 
closes,  and  the  remarkable  age  (sometimes  700-800  years)  attained 
by  many  mature  trees.  It  is  often  assisted  in  the  early  stages  by  the 
protection  from  stock  afforded  by  bushes  of  juniper  Juniperus  com- 
munis. Eventually  yew  suppresses  undershrubs,  but  its  slow  develop- 
ment enables  ash  Fraxinus  excelsior  to  survive  and  mixed  yew-ash 
woods,  with  remnants  of  the  early  scrub  in  the  shape  of  occasional 
whitebeams  Sorbus  aria  and  hawthorns  Crataegus  monogyna,  are  found 
(Watt  1926,  Tansley  1939). 

KINGLEY  VALE  N.N.R. 

The  Kingley  Vale  National  Nature  Reserve  has  been  described  as 
‘possibly  the  finest  yew  wood  in  all  Europe’  (Nicholson  1957). 
Within  a limited  area  of  350  acres  (140  hectares)  it  displays  all  the 
stages  from  colonisation  of  the  chalk  grassland  scrub  by  yew  seed- 
lings to  massive  trees,  the  majority  of  which  are  400-500  years  old. 
The  succession  was  described  in  detail  by  the  authors  mentioned 
above. 

Kingley  Vale  lies  on  a southern  outlier  of  the  chalk  ridge  of  the 
South  Downs  which  runs  from  Beachy  Head,  Sussex,  to  Buriton, 
Hampshire.  The  reserve  occupies  the  plateau,  the  east-facing  scarp, 
and  the  steep  south-facing  valley  of  the  upper  chalk  outcrop  known 
as  Bow  Hill,  four  miles  north-west  of  Chichester.  There  are  super- 
ficial deposits  overlaying  the  chalk  bedrock,  that  of  the  plateau 
being  a clay-with-flints  capping,  and  that  of  the  valley  coombe 


Fig.  i.  Map  of  Kingley  Vale  National  Nature  Reserve,  Sussex,  showing  the  prin- 
cipal habitats  described  in  detail  on  pages  12-15 
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being  rock  down-washed  from  the  hill  slopes.  The  three  surlace  soils 
result  in  three  clear  vegetation  boundaries.  On  the  plateau  (not 
included  in  the  bird  census  study  described  below)  are  fragments  of  a 
chalk  heath  community  with  acid-loving  plants  such  as  ling  Calluna 
vulgaris  and  tormentil  Potentilla  erecta  and  calcicolous  plants  such  as 
salad  burnet  Poterium  sanguisorba  now  becoming  dominated  by 
hawthorn  and  yew.  On  the  steep  valley  slopes  there  is  yew  woodland 
with  trees  60-300  years  old  encircling  the  centre  of  the  reserve.  The 
relative  paucity  of  bird  species  found  within  this  yew  woodland 
illustrates  the  lack  of  insect  life  and  the  scarcity  of  nesting  sites. 
It  has  at  times  been  described  locally  as  ‘Birdless  Grove’  (an  epithet 
also  applied  to  another  local  monospecies  woodland,  of  beech)  and  in 
this  way  it  stands  in  complete  contrast  to  the  mixed,  open  woodland 
and  scrub  dominated  by  yew  and  oak  Quercus  on  the  valley  floor. 

Within  the  yew  woodland  there  are  three  age  structures  (fig.  1), 
all  showing  differences  in  the  numbers  and  species  of  birds  they 
support.  First,  on  the  west-facing  slopes  there  are  young  yews  60-S0 
years  old,  up  to  a foot  (30  cm)  in  diameter  and  mostly  20-30  feet 
(6-9  metres)  high.  Second,  on  the  south-  and  east-facing  sides 
middle-aged  yews  about  60-120  years  old  are  found,  the  majority 
one  to  three  feet  (30-90  cm)  in  diameter  and  30-40  feet  (9-12  metres) 
high.  Third,  on  the  east-facing  slopes  there  are  mature  yews  and 
ashes  100-300  years  old,  mostly  over  three  feet  (90  cm)  in  diameter 
and  40  feet  ( 1 2 metres)  in  height  and  many  of  considerable  girth. 

The  young  wood  is  an  almost  pure  stand  of  close-grown  yews  in 
which  only  ten  whitebeams  and  a few  hollies  Ilex  aquifolium  survive. 
There  is  historical  evidence  that  the  seedlings  grew  up  in  the  pro- 
tection of  juniper  shrubs,  the  dead  remnants  of  which  can  still  be 
seen  under  the  yew  trees.  Nothing  grows  in  the  herb  layer,  but  the 
wood,  which  is  about  six  acres  (2.4  hectares)  in  extent,  is  surrounded 
by  short  chalk  turf  and  at  no  great  distance  there  are  small  areas  of 
bramble  Rubus  on  the  valley  floor. 

The  middle-aged  wood  is  as  dense  as  the  first  but  has  a higher 
canopy.  Some  trees  in  a group  at  the  head  of  the  valley  (fig.  1)  are 
dead  as  a result  of  rifle  practice  fire  during  the  war;  they  are  now 
festooned  with  traveller’s  joy  Clematis  vitalba.  The  area  is  surrounded 
by  chalk  turf,  some  of  which  is  becoming  overgrown  with  tall 
grasses.  There  are  a few  glades  where  trees  have  fallen  and  these 
have  an  emergent  shrub  and  herb  layer  with  brambles,  elder 
Sambucus  nigra  and  dog’s  mercury  Mercurialis  perennis. 

The  yew-ash  wood,  contiguous  with  the  above,  comprises  very 
old  yews,  some  hollow  and  decaying,  with  younger  trees  and  a good 
proportion  of  ashes  of  varying  ages,  many  of  which  arc  likewise 
hollow  and  collapsing.  A feature  of  this  habitat  not  evident  in  the 
other  two  is  an  abundance  of  hole  nest-sites. 
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The  valley  bottom  supports  a variable  plant  community,  includ- 
ing isolated  ‘island’  clumps  of  yew,  in  some  of  which  the  occasional 
: tree  perhaps  400-500  years  old  has  been  seed-parent  to  others 
60-120  years  old  around  it.  Brambles  and  traveller’s  joy  surround 
the  edges  of  all  these  yew  islands  or  ‘families’,  and  there  are  blocks 
of  mixed  calcareous  scrub  with  privet  Ligustrum  vulgare,  spindle 
Euonymus  europaeus,  dogwood  Thelycrania  sanguined  and  other  cal- 
j cicolous  shrubs  emergent  since  myxomatosis  decimated  the  popula- 
tion of  Rabbits  Oryctolagus  cuniculus  in  1954.  The  more  open  areas 
are  now  becoming  dominated  by  hawthorn.  At  the  southern  end  of 
the  reserve  are  a number  of  young  and  fine  mature  oaks,  in  addition 
to  a grove  of  very  old  yews  with  collapsed  branches,  some  of  which 
i have  rooted  secondarily.  Glades  and  open  areas  surrounding  the 
‘islands’  have  a rough  sward  dominated  by  cocksfoot  Dactylis 
glomerata  and  oat  grass  Arrhenatherum  elatius. 

Management  of  the  reserve  during  the  census  period  consisted 
of  cutting  small  plots  of  about  15  acres  (six  hectares)  by  machine,  to 
reclaim  turf,  and  of  clearing  some  scrub.  Neither  is  likely  to  have 
had  any  noticeable  effect  on  the  bird  population.  A paddock  of  20 
acres  (eight  hectares)  was  created  in  1971,  large  blocks  of  young 
'scrub  and  bramble  being  partially  cleared  or  reduced  to  ‘islands’. 
A few  New  Forest  ponies  have  been  introduced  to  ensure  a return 
to  a chalk  sward. 

THE  BREEDING  BIRD  COMMUNITY 

A mapping  method  based  on  that  used  in  the  British  Trust  for 
( Ornithology’s  Common  Birds  Census  was  adopted  in  this  study. 

1 This  method  of  determining  the  number  of  territories  is  now  so  well 
known  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  describe  it.  It  was  discussed  in 
detail  by  Williamson  (1964)  and  the  International  Bird  Census 
Committee  (1969). 

A breeding  bird  census  has  been  carried  out  annually  on  the 
: reserve  since  1963,  the  study  area  covering  143  acres  (58  hectares) 
and  including  all  the  stages  described  above  (fig.  1).  In  the  following 
discussion  only  the  five  years  1967-71,  during  which  the  fieldwork 
was  carried  out  by  R.W.,  are  considered.  During  this  period  46 
species  held  territories  in  the  study  area  and  39  of  these  (85%)  bred 
in  a majority  of  the  years.  Numerical  details  of  the  bird  community- 
are  provided  in  table  1 and  all  the  species  are  enumerated  in  table  2. 
The  Chaffinch*  and  Robin  were  the  dominant  species,  together 
forming  over  one-fifth  of  the  breeding  bird  community.  The  Wood- 
pigeon,  Blackbird,  Wren  and  Dunnock  were  subdominant  and  these 
six  together  made  up  half  of  the  total  breeding  pairs  (fig.  2). 


•Scientific  names  of  all  birds  breeding  in  the  study  area  are  given  in  table  2. 
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Table  i.  Totals  of  species  and  pairs  of  birds  breeding  at  Kingley  Vale  i 
N.N.R.,  Sussex,  each  year  during  1967-71,  with  separate  figures  for 
passerines  and  for  summer  visitors 

The  percentages  (to  nearest  £%)  refer  to  pairs,  not  species 


1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

I97i 

Average 

ALL  BIRDS 

Species 

38 

40 

38 

39 

40 

39 

Pairs 

3i5 

34i 

303 

300 

328 

3i7 

PASSERINES 

Species 

29 

30 

29 

29 

30 

29 

Pairs 

265 

287 

249 

240 

260 

260 

Percentage  of  total 

84% 

84% 

82% 

80% 

79i% 

82% 

SUMMER 

Species 

10 

9 

10 

9 

10 

10 

VISITORS 

Pairs 

50 

62 

44 

47 

43 

49 

Percentage  of  total 

16% 

18% 

i4i% 

i5*% 

13% 

i5$% 

Fig.  2.  Numbers  of  each  breeding  species  (expressed  as  a percentage  of  the  total, 
to  the  nearest  0.25%)  in  the  study  area  at  Kingley  Vale  N.N.R.,  Sussex,  during 

1967-71  (all  habitats  combined) 
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2.  Number  of  pairs  of  each  species  breeding  at  Kingley  Vale  N.N.R.,  Sussex, 

each  year  during  1967-71 

. asterisk  indicates  that  the  species  was  recorded  but  its  territorial  status  was  doubtful 
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1 8 Bird  community  of  Kingley  Vale 

The  yew-oak  mixture,  with  its  associated  variety  of  scrub  growth 
in  the  valley  bottom,  had  the  richest  diversity  of  bird  species  (fig.  3a). 
In  addition  to  the  28  passerines  enumerated  in  table  3,  there  were 
Pheasants,  Woodpigeons  and  Turtle  Doves.  Higher  up  the  valley, 
where  the  scrub  is  composed  mainly  of  brambles,  Partridges  and 
Red-legged  Partridges  Alectoris  rufa  were  both  present,  and  Skylarks 
Alauda  arvensis  sometimes  encroached  from  the  plateau.  This  was  the 


Yew-oak  stands  with  scrub 


Young  yew  wood 


Middle-aged  yew  wood  Mature  yew-ash  wood 

Fig.  3.  Numbers  of  each  breeding  species  (expressed  as  a percentage  of  the  total, 
to  the  nearest  0.25%)  in  each  of  the  four  habitat  types  (pages  14-15)  in  the 
study  area  at  Kingley  Vale  N.N.R.,  Sussex,  during  1967-71.  The  figures  for  Song 
Thrush,  Jay  and  Blackcap  in  the  middle-aged  yew  wood  were  2.25,  1.75  and  1.50 
respectively,  and  for  Greenfinch  in  the  mature  yew-ash  wood  2.00 
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best  area  for  Whitethroats  and  Yellowhammers,  and  Grasshopper 
Warblers  Locustella  naevia  may  be  regular.  Meadow  and  Tree  Pipit 
territories  sometimes  overlapped  at  the  head  of  the  valley.  Green 
Woodpeckers  fed  regularly  at  the  anthills  of  the  Yellow  Ant  Lasius 
) flavus , and  Kestrels  and  Sparrowhawks  hunted  over  the  valley  floor. 
Altogether  some  34  species  (87%  of  those  recorded  in  the  study  area 
in  most  years)  were  associated  with  the  yew-oak  scrub.  Of  these, 


Table  3.  Frequency  of  occupation  by  passerines  of  different  habitat 
types  in  the  succession  from  scrub  to  mature  wood,  Kingley  Vale  N.N.R., 

Sussex,  1967-71 

An  ‘x’  indicates  the  presence  of  at  least  one  territory  (or  a substantial  part  thereof 
in  the  wide-ranging  Carrion  Crow,  Jay  and  Mistle  Thrush)  in  at  least  four  years; 
‘(x)’  indicates  the  same  in  two  or  three  years.  Scientific  names  of  birds  are  given 
in  table  2 and  of  trees  on  pages  12-15,  where  the  habitat  types  are  described 
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ten  passerines  plus  the  Turtle  Dove  (about  32%)  bred  only  in  this 
habitat. 

Only  nine  passerine  species,  plus  the  Pheasant  and  Woodpigeon, 
entered  the  young  yew  wood,  and  five  of  these  were  absent  from  it 
in  some  years  (table  3).  It  was  possibly  a marginal  habitat,  accep- 
table only  in  years  of  high  population,  for  the  Wren,  Dunnock, 
Great  Tit  and  Song  Thrush.  At  best  it  attracted  only  one-fifth  of 
the  species  regularly  inhabiting  the  reserve  (fig.  3b).  The  Chaffinch, 
Robin  and  Blackbird  are  the  only  species  which  held  territory  in  all 
five  years,  and  which  usually  had  more  than  one  pair  present.  This 
great  loss  of  diversity  reflects  the  sterility  of  the  monospecies  yew 
woodland  once  the  canopy  has  closed  and  has  suppressed  the  scrub. 

The  situation  was  better  in  the  middle-aged  wood,  with  13  pas- 
serine species  present  regularly  and  three  others  occasionally,  and  in 
addition  the  Pheasant,  Woodpigeon,  Tawny  Owl  and  Green  Wood- 
pecker— about  half  of  the  total  (table  3,  fig.  3c).  This  was  a marginal 
habitat  for  the  Blackcap  and  Chiff chaff:  these  two  ‘high  forest’ 
warblers,  prominent  in  the  yew-oak  scrub  with  its  scattered  tall 
trees,  avoided  the  closed-canopy  young  yew  completely  and  entered 
the  present  stage  only  as  ‘edge’  species,  where  they  had  ready  access 
to  the  isolated  clumps  of  yew  and  scrub.  The  Wren  and  Dunnock 
also  showed  a marked  tendency  to  occupy  the  wood  edge. 

The  admixture  of  a broad-leaved  canopy  and  the  greater  avail- 
ability of  hole  nest-sites  in  the  mature  yew-ash  wood  induced 
colonisation  by  a greater  variety  of  species  (table  3,  fig.  3d) — about 
70%  of  the  total  recorded  in  the  study  area.  These  included  the 
Golden  Pheasant,  Stock  Dove,  Jackdaw,  Nuthatch  and  Starling, 
which  were  confined  as  nesting  species  to  this  zone.  It  is  perhaps 
surprising  that  neither  Blue  Tits  nor  Marsh  Tits  regularly  occupied 
this  habitat,  since  suitable  nest-holes  are  readily  available. 

NOTES  ON  SPECIES 

Non-passerines 

A pair  of  Shelducks  Tadorna  tadorna  frequently  observed  in  the 
grassland  in  the  centre  of  the  study  area  exhibited  nesting  ten- 
dencies, such  as  the  inspection  of  Rabbit  burrows,  but  did  not  breed. 
A pair  of  Kestrels  nested  at  the  edge  of  the  mature  yew-ash  wood  in 
1971,  having  been  present  on  the  reserve  in  most  years,  whereas 
Sparrowhawks  were  seen  regularly  only  in  1971.  Partridges  were 
well  dispersed  about  the  open  areas,  and  their  1971  total  of  six 
pairs  was  an  improvement  on  their  previous  best  figures  of  five  and 
four  respectively  in  1964-65.  Pheasants  were  widely  scattered  in  all 
the  habitat  types  and  their  numbers  have  shown  little  change, 
despite  the  rearing  and  release  near-by  of  about  8,000  birds  each 
year  since  1965.  The  Golden  Pheasants,  present  annually  since 
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1968,  have  a marked  preference  for  the  yew-ash  wood. 

Woodpigeons  are  not  counted  by  the  Common  Birds  Census,  but 
the  population  probably  averaged  about  30  pairs,  in  all  habitat 
types.  Stock  Doves  (perhaps  two  pairs  in  1971)  occupied  the  yew- 
ash  wood.  In  earlier  censuses  in  1964  and  1965,  two  pairs  of  Tawny 
Owls  were  recorded  in  the  older  yew  woods.  Single  pairs  of  Barn 
Owls  Tyto  alba  hunted  over  the  reserve  in  1963  and  1969.  A pair  of 
Great  Spotted  Woodpeckers  was  present  in  each  of  the  years 
1964-67,  but  only  occasional  sightings  have  since  been  made;  the 
environment  is  much  better  suited  to  the  Green  Woodpecker,  and 
in  some  years  before  and  during  the  census  work  four  or  five  pairs 
have  been  present. 

Crows 

The  pair  of  Jackdaws  (table  2)  did  not  appear  in  the  study  area 
until  1967,  although  there  are  records  of  a colony  in  the  mature 
yew-ash  wood  20  years  ago.  There  were  two  pairs  of  Magpies  in 
1964  and  one  in  1965,  but  the  only  probable  breeding  since  then 
; was  in  1970.  The  two  pairs  of  Jays  (table  2)  may  have  been 
exceeded  in  1 964-65 : registrations  for  this  species  are  well  dispersed 
over  all  habitat  types. 

1 Tits,  Nuthatch,  Treecreeper 

Tits  made  up  10%  of  the  bird  community,  the  Coal  and  Great  Tits 
being  equally  numerous  and  found  in  all  habitats.  The  Great  Tit 
was  almost  three  times  commoner  than  the  Blue  Tit,  a reversal  of 
the  situation  found  in  most  kinds  of  broad-leaved  woodland  in 
England;  indeed  at  Kingley  Vale  the  Marsh  Tit  was  almost  as  com- 
mon as  the  Blue  Tit,  both  largely  inhabiting  the  yew-oak  scrub. 
NNuthatches  probably  nested  each  year  during  1963-65  in  the  yew- 
ash  wood;  Treecreepers  Certhia familiaris  may  have  bred  in  the  same 
period  but  are  now  rarely  seen. 

Wren 

Few  of  the  Wren  territories  were  actually  contained  within  the  yew 
woodland.  This  is  much  more  an  ‘edge’  species  than  the  Chaffinch, 
Robin  and  Blackbird,  the  other  common  inhabitants.  Only  very 
occasionally  is  a territory  established  in  the  young  yew  wood. 
Only  a single  territory  was  recorded  in  1963,  the  first  breeding 
season  after  the  disastrously  severe  1962/63  winter  when  the  British 
population  as  a whole  fell  by  79%  as  determined  by  the  Common 
Birds  Census  (Williamson  and  Homes  1964).  The  species  increased 
to  six  pairs  in  1964,  ten  in  1965  and  eleven  in  1966,  then  almost 
doubled  to  21  pairs  in  1967.  The  habitats  preferred  during  recoloni- 
sation were  firstly  the  yew-oak  scrub,  followed  by  the  edge  of  the 
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yew-ash  wood,  and  latterly  the  middle-aged  yew  where  this  opens 
on  to  scrub. 

Thrushes 

The  distribution  of  song  records  for  the  Song  Thrush  in  1970 
showed  an  apparent  liking  for  the  mature  yew-ash,  but  in  other 
years  there  was  a predominance  in  the  middle-aged  yew  and  scrub. 
The  species  was  not  usually  found  in  the  young  yew  wood.  On  a 
national  scale,  as  measured  by  the  C.B.C.  results,  Song  Thrushes 
were  reduced  in  numbers  by  59%  following  the  severe  1962/63 
winter  (Williamson  and  Homes  1964).  Only  four  pairs  were  found 
in  the  reserve  in  1963,  but  recovery  was  good  and  the  species  was 
back  to  normal  with  ten  pairs  in  1 964.  Similarly  Blackbird  numbers  ; 
were  low  in  1963  (14  pairs)  but  above  average  in  1964. 

Nightingales  invariably  chose  a specialised  habitat  of  close- 
growing scrub  up  to  20  feet  (six  metres)  in  height  associated  with 
clumps  of  mature  oaks  and  young  yews  growing  on  the  valley  floor. 

Warblers 

One,  sometimes  two,  pairs  of  Grasshopper  Warblers  were  present 
from  1963  to  1966;  they  have  not  been  recorded  in  more  recent 
years,  but  this  may  well  be  due  to  limitations  in  the  observer’s 
hearing  of  high-frequency  sounds. 

Both  Blackcaps  and  Chiffchaffs  preferred  ‘edge’  territories  where 
the  yew  and  the  yew-ash  woodland  meet  open  ground.  In  one  year 
a pair  of  Garden  Warblers  did  likewise,  but  usually  the  single  pair 
inhabited  the  yew-oak  scrub.  Whitethroats,  Lesser  Whitethroats 
and  Willow  Warblers  also  chose  the  yew-oak  scrub,  and  an  occa- 
sional Sedge  Warbler  Acrocephalus  schoenobaenus  has  appeared  in  this  1 
habitat,  probably  a late  migrant. 

Other  passerines 

The  Goldcrest  was  fairly  evenly  spread  throughout  the  mature  and 
middle-aged  woods  but  avoided  the  young  yew  stand  in  the  north- 
east; the  yew-oak  scrub  appeared  to  suit  it  well.  There  were  only 
two  pairs  after  the  severe  winter  of  1962/63,  but  they  had  increased 
to  13  by  1965.  The  Spotted  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  striata  was  occa- 
sionally recorded.  Practically  all  the  Dunnocks  were  in  ‘edge’ 
territories,  either  among  the  yew-oak  (the  most  favoured  habitat)  or 
where  the  older  yew  woods  encroach  on  the  scrub.  A single  pair  of 
Starlings  inhabited  the  yew-ash  wood  each  year  during  1968-71. 
Two  pairs  of  Hawfinches  Coccothraustes  coccothraustes  and  one  or  two 
pairs  of  Goldfinches  were  present  in  1964-65.  An  occasional  Com 
Bunting  Emberiza  calandra  sang  on  the  boundary  of  the  reserve  where 
this  adjoined  cereal  crops. 


Plate  i . Green  Woodpecker  Pic  us  viridis  feeding  on  ants.  Cornwall,  January  11)72 
(photos:  J.  li.  and  .S'.  liottomley):  above,  digging  through  the  topsoil  into  the  ants' 
nest  to  lick  up  and  swallow  the  torpid  insects.  The  cuticles  are  ejected  in  both 
the  faeces  and  the  pellets,  depending  largely  on  the  species  taken  pages  53-3^ 


I Plates  2 and  3.  Red-necked  Grebes  Podiceps  griseigena  breeding  in  Alaska  i pages 
- f-3°).  Rower  left,  settling  on  eggs  in  small,  untidy  nest  (photo:  Mall  Rankin  . 

! Upper  two,  incubating  on  large,  compact  nest  among  willows  (head  tufts  partially 
erected  at  the  observer’s  approach)  and,  below,  just  flushed  from  the  nest  and 
uttering  snake-like  hiss  (tufts  fully  raised),  June  iqyi  ( photos : Bryan  L.  Sage 


Plate  4.  Red-necked  Grebes  Podiceps  griseigena  carrying  very  small  young,  Alaska 
{photos:  Niall  Rankin).  This  nest  (also  shown  on  plate  2b)  is  untidily  built  of 
dead  stems  of  aquatic  vegetation,  probably  reedmace  Typha.  Below,  male  feeding 
one  of  two  young  on  female’s  back  (page  26).  Note  long,  stout,  dagger-like  bill 
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Pi. ate  5.  Above,  close-up  of  adult  and  young  at  same  nest  (photo:  .Vial l Rankin  . 
Below,  Red-necked  Grebe  in  winter  plumage,  Lincolnshire,  November  1972  ( photo: 
Keith  Atkin) : smaller  and  more  compact  than  Great  Crested  P.  cristatus,  with 
greyer  neck  and  cheeks,  no  white  supercilium.  and  generally  some  yellow  on  bill 


Plate  6.  Above,  Spotted  Crake Porzana porzana,  Cornwall,  April  1971  {photo : J.  B. 
and  S.  Bollomley ) : plain  buff  undertail-coverts,  greenish  legs,  yellowish  bill  with 
red  base.  Below,  feather  ball  from  stomach  (A)  and  pellets  (B-E)  from  Great 
Crested  Grebes  Podiceps  cristatus  found  dead  in  Somerset,  January  1967,  and  cap- 
tive in  Essex,  i960  (pages  30-31)  {photo:  University  of  Leicester  Photographic  Unit) 


Plate  7.  Above,  remains  ol  Goldfinch  Carduelis  car  duel  is  attached  to  spines  of 
burdock  Arctium.  Yorkshire,  October  1971  (page  38)  {photo:  Richard  Huntei  . Below, 
nest  and  eggs  ol  Common  Gulls  I.arus  canus.  Ross-shire.  May  1071  : since  two  of  the 
eggs  were  quite  different  from  the  other  three,  and  four  adults  were  always  in  the 
vicinity,  it  appeared  that  two  females  had  laid  in  this  nest  (photo:  Dennis  Green 


Plate  8.  X-ray  photographs  (roughly  3?  times  actual  size)  of  pellets  of  captive 
first-year  Little  Owl  Athene  noctua,  Banffshire,  winter  1966/67  ( photos : P.  G.  Owston 
and  Imperial  Chemical  Industries  Limited).  Above,  after  feeding  on  small  mammal 


Immediately  above,  after  eating  small  passerine:  these  were  generally  completely 
swallowed  in  several  pieces.  Below,  after  feeding  on  the  brains,  legs,  wings  and 
breast  of  Blackbird  Turdus  merula:  the  larger  bones  were  not  swallowed  (page  33) 
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SUMMARY 

The  Kingley  Vale  National  Nature  Reserve  in  Sussex,  350  acres  (140  hectares)  in 
extent,  shows  all  the  serial  woodland  stages  of  yew  Taxus  baccata,  from  colonisation 
of  chalk  grassland  by  seedlings  to  mature  trees  400-500  years  old  mixed  with  oak 
Quercus  and  secondary  scrub.  Census  studies  carried  out  annually  from  1967  to  1971 
showed  that  this  last  area  had  the  richest  variety  of  breeding  birds.  The  youngest 
; part  of  the  wood,  consisting  of  yews  60-80  years  old,  had  the  lowest  density  and 
poorest  diversity,  with  at  best  only  one-fifth  of  the  total  species  recorded  nesting 
on  the  reserve.  A middle-aged  section,  with  yews  up  to  120  years  old,  held  about 
half  of  the  total,  while  the  representation  increased  to  70%  in  an  older  portion 
comprising  yews  100-300  years  old  mixed  with  mature  ash  Fraxinus  excelsior.  Notes 
are  given  on  the  status  and  habitat  preferences  of  the  breeding  birds. 
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Studies  of  less  familiar  birds 
i6g  Red-necked  Grebe 
Bryan  L.  Sage 

Photographs  by  Bryan  L.  Sage,  JViall  Rankin  and  Keith  Atkin 

Plates  2-5 

The  Red-necked  Grebe  Podiceps  griseigena  has  already  appeared  in 
this  series  {Brit.  Birds , 50:  23-25),  but  further  photographs  and 
biological  data  are  now  available.  This  species  is  a little  smaller  but 
noticeably  bulkier  than  the  Great  Crested  Grebe  P.  cristatus.  In 
breeding  plumage  (plates  2-5a)  it  is  quite  unmistakable  with  a black 
crown,  pale  grey  cheeks,  a deep  chestnut  neck  and  a bright  yellow 
base  to  the  otherwise  dark  bill;  the  small  black  ear  tufts  make  the 
head  look  markedly  angular  in  profile.  In  winter  plumage  (plate  5b) 
it  is  likely  to  be  confused  in  Europe  only  with  the  Great  Crested 
Grebe,  but  can  easily  be  distinguished  by  its  pale  cheeks  contrasting 
with  a completely  dark  grey  and  thicker  neck  and  by  the  lack  of  a 
white  supercilium. 

The  Red-necked  Grebe  is  an  Holarctic  species  with  a discon- 
tinuous distribution  considered  to  be  a result  of  the  last  glacial 
period : a wide  gap  in  central  Siberia  has  aided  the  development  of 
distinctive  western  and  eastern  races.  Apart  from  the  Slavonian 
Grebe  P.  auritus,  whose  range  extends  equally  far  north,  it  has  a 
more  northerly  breeding  distribution  than  any  of  the  remaining 
four  species  of  grebes  on  the  British  and  Irish  list,  reaching  latitude 
65°N  in  Sweden  and  about  69°N  in  east  Siberia  and  arctic  Alaska 
(rarely),  that  is  to  say  roughly  coincident  with  the  July  isotherm  of 

i°°C  (5o°F). 

The  main  range  of  the  nominate  race  is  eastern  Europe  and 
western  Asia.  In  Europe,  excluding  Russia,  it  breeds  in  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Finland  (in  which  countries  it  is  common)  south 
through  the  Baltic  States,  Poland,  Germany,  Austria  and  Czecho- 
slovakia (in  all  of  which  it  is  scarce  or  local)  to  Hungary  (50-60 
pairs — Dr  L.  Horvath  in  litt.),  Yugoslavia  (north-east  only), 
Romania  (common  in  Danube  delta)  and  Bulgaria  (scarce  on  lakes 
by  Danube  and  Black  Sea).  It  has  never  been  found  nesting  in 
Norway  despite  statements  to  the  contrary  (Dr  H.  Holgersen  in  litt.), 
and  during  the  present  century  there  has  been  no  evidence  of 
breeding  in  Morocco,  as  was  formerly  suggested  by  Irby  (1875).  It 
nested  in  the  Netherlands  in  1918  and  1927,  but  there  were  then  no 
further  records  until  1966  (Duiven  1967).  Apart  from  the  Danube 
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delta,  for  which  no  figures  are  available,  the  highest  densities  appear 
[.to  be  in  Finland,  where  Merikallio  (1958)  considered  that  there  had 
oeen  some  decrease  but  estimated  2,000  pairs,  and  in  Denmark,  for 
*vhich  Preuss  (1969)  listed  82  breeding  sites  totalling  350-400  pairs, 
;he  majority  of  them  restricted  to  the  islands,  especially  Sjaelland. 

In  European  Russia  this  race  breeds  from  the  Ukraine  and  the 
'Volga  and  Ural  deltas  north  in  the  west  to  Lake  Imandra  (68°N) 
ind  Arkhangel,  but  in  the  east  only  to  the  Kama  River;  thence  in 
western  Asia  on  the  Kirghiz  Steppes  to  Lake  Aral  and,  farther  north, 
| riast  to  about  8o°E  on  the  Kalunda  and  Barabinsk  Steppes.  It  is  said 
i :o  be  abundant  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Volga  and  Dniester  and 
n north-west  Kazakhstan.  A separate  race  balchaschensis  has  been 
described  from  Kazakhstan  (Dolgushin  i960),  but  its  status  is 
(uncertain.  The  other  main  subspecies  is  holboellii  which  takes  over 
i n eastern  Asia  at  about  I20°E,  after  a gap  of  some  40°  of  longitude, 

1 , and  also  breeds  in  much  of  North  America  from  Alaska  and  Canada 
1 co  the  northern  United  States. 

The  breeding  habitat  is  normally  fresh  water  and  over  much  of  the 
range  there  is  a considerable  degree  of  consistency  in  that  deep 
I akes  seem  to  be  avoided  and  quite  small  ponds  are  not  infrequently 
uised.  In  Denmark,  for  example,  the  species  is  found  primarily  on 
' tithe  smaller  eutrophic  lakes  and  shallow  pools  on  peat  bogs.  In 
I Hungary  it  does  not  breed  on  any  of  the  large  lakes,  but  is  found  on 
rhc  numerous  fish  ponds  (Dr  L.  Horvath  in  lift.),  a habitat  which  it 
.also  uses  in  Poland  as,  for  example,  in  the  Barycz  valley  where  it 
(.favours  sedges  passing  into  reed  thickets  or  open  water  (Mruga- 
ssiewicz  and  Witkowski  1962).  In  the  U.S.S.R.  it  prefers  boggy 
overgrown  lakes,  stagnant  waters,  marshes  and  well-vegetated 
poonds,  but  it  has  been  found  nesting  on  mountain  lakes  in  Trans- 
1 :aucasia.  In  North  America  it  shows  similar  preferences,  frequenting 
I sshallow  lakes,  sluggish  rivers  and  oxbows. 

The  nest  varies  considerably  in  size  (compare  plates  2a  and  2b) 
ind  may  be  in  quite  thick  cover  or  out  on  open  water  with  good 
oover  in  the  near  vicinity.  The  main  requirements  are  islands  or  the 
[margins  of  beds  of  such  emergent  vegetation  as  reedgrass  Phalaris, 
need  Phragmites,  bulrush  Scirpus  and  reedmace  Typha,  and  the  nests 
ire  often  sited  where  stands  of  these  plants  give  way  to  open  water. 

1 Dn  the  Kenai  Peninsula  in  southern  Alaska,  however,  I have  found 
[ lests  on  lakes  virtually  devoid  of  emergent  vegetation  and  others 
1 Duilt  well  inside  thick  cover,  including  bushes  of  willow  Salix  growing 
n half  a metre  of  water.  The  Red-necked  Grebe  is  generally  held  to 
1 I oe  relatively  solitary  and  territorial  in  its  nesting  habits,  particularly 
ivoiding  the  close  proximity  of  other  waterbirds,  including  other 
ipecies  of  grebes.  Not  infrequently,  however — for  instance,  in 
I 1 Canada — it  may  nest  in  small  colonies  (Godfrey  1966).  Apparently  it 
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does  not  begin  to  breed  until  at  least  two  years  of  age.  The  frequency 
with  which  pairs  are  seen  together  on  passage  suggests  that  the 
species  may  mate  for  life. 

The  recorded  clutch  size  varies  from  two  to  eight  eggs,  but  the 
most  usual  number  throughout  the  range  is  four  or  five  (plate  2b). 
Probably  most  large  clutches  are  the  result  of  two  females  laying  in 
one  nest.  In  normal  years  the  eggs  are  laid  in  May  or  June.  Incuba- 
tion begins  with  the  first  egg,  is  shared  by  both  sexes  and  lasts 
20-23  days  (Dementiev  and  Gladkov  1966-68).  As  many  as  four 
clutches  may  be  laid  and  abandoned  before  the  final  one  is  incubated 
(Palmer  1962).  Second  broods  are  rare. 

The  incubating  bird  of  a pair  that  I studied  in  southern  Alaska 
allowed  me  to  approach  to  within  two  metres.  At  this  distance  it 
erected  its  head  tufts  and  hissed  like  a snake.  If  it  left  the  nest,  it 
merely  swam  around  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  occasionally  raising 
its  tufts  and  hissing.  Meanwhile,  the  off-duty  bird,  also  near-by, 
indulged  in  intermittent  bouts  of  preening  and  feather-swallowing. 
This  bold  behaviour  is  not  typical  of  the  species.  I have  been  unable 
to  trace  any  mention  of  hissing  in  the  literature.  In  plate  2a  the 
sitting  bird  is  just  beginning  to  raise  the  tufts,  more  so  in  plate  3a, 
and  plate  3b  shows  the  same  bird  hissing  with  tufts  fully  erected  on 
the  water  near  the  nest. 

On  hatching,  the  chicks  are  attended  by  both  parents,  riding  on 
the  back  of  one  (plates  4a  and  5a)  and  fed  periodically  by  the  other 
(plate  4b)  or  occasionally  by  the  bird  on  whose  back  they  are.  One  of 
the  pair  may  tend  the  first-hatched  chicks,  while  the  other  con- 
tinues to  incubate,  but  sometimes  the  nest  is  abandoned  before  all  the 
eggs  have  hatched  (Palmer  1962).  In  certain  situations  both  parents 
will  be  carrying  young,  as  when  the  whole  family  is  loafing  together. 
The  ages  at  which  the  young  first  fly  and  become  independent  are 
apparently  unknown,  but  one  brood  in  British  Columbia  ‘had  still 
not  flown  at  age  72  days’  (N.  McAllister  in  Palmer  1962). 

A pair  that  I studied  in  southern  Alaska  had  a brooding  platform 
at  the  edge  of  a bed  of  sedges  and  about  nine  metres  from  the  nest. 
About  once  an  hour  the  parents  would  bring  the  young  to  this  plat- 
form where  they  would  be  brooded  by  one  of  the  adults  for  10-15 
minutes.  As  this  grebe  usually  constructs  several  increasingly  more 
complete  nests  before  incubation  begins  (Palmer  1962),  it  is  possible 
that  this  brooding  site  was  one  of  these.  This  same  pair,  when  they 
had  young,  were  very  aggressive  towards  other  waterfowl  and  on 
one  occasion  they  drowned  two  of  a brood  of  young  Pintails  Anas 
acuta  that  had  approached  close  to  the  brooding  platform,  by  holding 
them  under  the  water. 

Grebes  dive  for  a variety  of  reasons  including  feeding,  courtship, 
collection  of  nesting  material,  and  escape  from  danger.  There  can  be 
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ittle  doubt  that  the  depth  of  the  water  is  the  main  factor  governing 
he  duration  of  feeding  dives.  Some  of  the  published  timings  are  of 
imited  value,  since  the  water  depths  and  reasons  for  the  dives  were 
lot  stated.  Recorded  diving  times  of  Red-necked  Grebes  have  varied 
, 'ready.  Dewar  (1924)  quoted  a mean  of  only  18.4  seconds.  A series 
if  nine  dives  that  I timed  at  a pool  about  1.5  metres  deep  in  Norfolk 
n October  showed  a mean  of  22.7  seconds.  Hancock  and  Bacon 
1970)  timed  155  feeding  dives  in  three  to  four  metres  of  water  in 
gravel  pits  in  Berkshire:  the  mean  duration  was  25.0  seconds. 
'Ammons  (1970)  timed  59  dives  on  the  Danish  island  of  Zealand  in 
vater  depths  of  about  two  metres  and  these  gave  a mean  of  24.8 
econds;  he  also  timed  130  dives  on  Cheddar  Reservoir,  Somerset,  in 
vater  up  to  four  metres  deep  and  recorded  a mean  of  29.0  seconds. 
Other  authors  have  suggested  much  longer  means,  of  up  to  53-60 
econds,  but  these  seem  of  uncertain  value  (Simmons  1970). 

The  diet  of  this  grebe  is  quite  varied.  Wetmore  (1924)  found  that 
he  contents  of  46  stomachs  of  holboellii  were  97%  animal  matter 
55.5%  fish,  21.5%  insects  and  20%  crustaceans)  and  3%  vegetable. 

I Organisms  recorded  by  him  and  others  include  small  fish  of  numer- 
ous species  up  to  about  15  cm  in  length,  and  eels;  frogs,  toads  and 
alamanders;  crustaceans,  such  as  crayfish,  shrimps,  prawns,  mud 
obsters,  crabs  and  amphipods;  molluscs;  sea-worms  Nereis ; dragon- 
flies (Odonata)  in  both  adult  and  larval  stages,  flies  (Muscidae), 

! oees,  wasps  and  ants  (Hymenoptera),  beetles  (Coleoptera),  and 
almost  any  aquatic  insects  in  their  adult  and  larval  stages.  Vegetable 
material  taken  directly  (rather  than  ingested  with  fish  and  other 
urey)  forms  only  a very  small  proportion  of  the  diet,  but  includes 
reeds  of  sedges  (Cyperaceae)  and  succulent  parts  of  water  milfoil 
''Myriophyllum.  Some  lakes  on  which  Red-necked  Grebes  breed  have 
few  or  no  fish  in  them  as,  for  instance,  in  Manitoba,  Canada,  where 
he  food  is  then  largely  crayfish,  salamanders  and  aquatic  insects.  As 
vith  most  grebes,  stomachs  normally  contain  a considerable  quan- 
ity  of  feathers.  The  chicks  are  fed  on  insect  larvae  in  the  first  week 
after  hatching  and  then  on  fish:  up  to  2 cm  long  in  the  second  week, 
ip  to  5 cm  in  the  third,  and  7.5  to  10  cm  subsequently.  (See  Palmer 
962.) 

A number  of  miscellaneous  comfort  actions  of  the  Red-necked 
irebe  are  mostly  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Great  Crested,  includ- 
ing bathing,  oiling,  wing-flapping,  preening  roll  and  foot-shaking. 

1 I The  last,  as  described  by  Sim  (1904)  in  respect  of  holboellii , is  com- 
nonly  performed  preparatory  to  ‘shipping’  a foot  under  one  wing, 
he  foot  sometimes  being  held  out  of  the  water  and  clear  of  the  body 
or  a moment  or  two.  In  the  wing  and  leg  stretch  one  foot  is  extended 
>ver  the  water  behind  the  body,  and  the  wing  on  the  same  side  is 
hen  spread  and  held  back  for  up  to  three  seconds  or  so.  Quite  often 
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both  wings  are  stretched  and  in  this  action  the  neck  is  held  low,  the 
bill  pointed  upwards,  and  the  wings  raised  and  spread.  Another 
commonplace  habit  associated  with  preening  is  that  of  turning  the 
head  and  running  the  bill  through  the  scapulars;  various  nibbling 
motions  are  also  frequently  made. 

Red-necked  Grebes  are  silent  for  much  of  the  year,  but  in  the 
breeding  season  they  have  a variety  of  calls.  The  most  frequently 
used  has  been  variously  rendered  as  ‘crik’,  ‘teck’  or  ‘keck’,  but  there 
are  sundry  other  wailing  and  rattling  sounds.  The  song  is  a long- 
drawn  wailing  or  whinnying,  somewhat  nasal  in  quality  at  first  and 
quavering  towards  the  end ; sometimes  it  terminates  with  a chatter- 
ing noise. 

The  displays  of  the  Red-necked  Grebe  have  been  described  in 
some  detail  by  Wobus  (1964),  while  useful  comparisons  between 
those  of  the  Slavonian  P.  auritus  and  other  species  of  grebes,  including 
the  Red-necked,  have  been  made  by  Storer  (1969).  The  latter  author 
considered  the  Slavonian  to  be  closelv  related  to  the  Red-necked  and 
the  Great  Crested,  and  the  displays  of  all  three  have  much  in 
common.  The  advertising  display  of  the  Red-necked  is  like  that  of 
the  Great  Crested,  but  less  often  performed;  in  it  the  head  tufts  are 
almost  fully  erected.  The  head-shaking  ceremony  forms  part  of  the 
general  courtship  and  occurs  in  both  slow  and  rapid  forms,  some- 
times preceded  by  a bout  of  bill-dipping.  The  pre-copulatory 
inviting  display  of  the  Red-necked  is  essentially  similar  in  character 
to  that  of  both  Great  Crested  and  Slavonian,  and  in  its  intense  form 
may  include  ‘wing-quivering’  in  the  nearly  vertical  rearing  posture. 

The  complex  discovery  ceremony,  in  which  the  sexes  have 
reversed  roles,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Great  Crested  in  general 
pattern,  although  the  latter  includes  wing  spreading  and  the  ripple 
dive  in  this  ceremony,  whereas  Red-necked  and  Slavonian  do  not 
but  instead  have  the  bouncy  dive  (see  Storer)  and  penguin  dance 
as  components.  The  discovery  ceremony  of  the  Red-necked  Grebe 
usually  has  five  phases:  (1)  cat  display,  (2)  display  dives,  (3)  ghostly 
penguin  display,  (4)  climax,  which  includes  more  than  one  com- 
ponent, and  (5)  ending.  The  cat  display  is  like  that  of  Great  Crested 
and  Slavonian  in  its  hunched  attitude,  but  without  the  former’s 
wing  spreading.  Bouncy  dives,  a regular  feature  of  the  second  phase, 
are  short  dives  from  which  the  bird  emerges  in  the  bouncy  posture 
with  the  head  low  over  the  back,  the  bill  forward,  the  breast  puffed 
out  and  raised,  the  tail  cocked  and  the  end  of  the  body  low  in  the 
water.  The  ghostly  penguin  display  is  as  described  by  Simmons 
( 1 955)  f°r  Great  Crested,  as  is  the  penguin  dance  during  which 

both  species  often  carry  weed. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  ringing  recoveries,  our  knowledge  of  the  Red- 
necked Grebe’s  dispersal  and  migrations  is  based  primarily  on  sight 
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observations,  but  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  its  winter  dis- 
zribution  is  mainly  coastal.  In  America  holboellii  disperses  west  and 
»outh  down  the  west  coast,  and  east  and  south-east  through  the 
Treat  Lakes  and  the  eastern  United  States,  to  winter  in  two  discrete 
\reas  along  the  Pacific  coast  to  California  and  along  the  Atlantic 
| zoast  to  Florida.  It  has  also  been  recorded  in  winter  as  far  north  as 
he  Aleutian  and  Pribilof  Islands.  The  degree  of  overlap  between  the 
eastern  Asiatic  and  North  American  populations  outside  the  breed- 
1 ng  season  is  unknown,  but  some  of  the  former  may  winter  in  North 
/ .America.  Known  Asiatic  winter  quarters  include  Kamchatka,  the 
Aea  of  Okhotsk,  Japan,  Korea  and  the  coasts  of  east  China  to  Fukien. 

1 This  race  has  straggled  to  Greenland,  Iceland,  Scotland,  Sweden, 

* (France  and  the  Bahamas. 

The  nominate  race  winters  along  the  North  Sea  coasts  south  to  the 
'Mediterranean  where  it  is  recorded  in  North  Africa  (rarely),  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Balkans,  but  does  not  occur  in  any  numbers, 

1 oerhaps  not  even  regularly,  south  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  also  in  Asia 
'Minor,  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  (the  latter  especially),  eastern 
and  northern  Iran  (scarce  except  on  the  Caspian),  Turkmenia  and 
I Transcaucasia.  It  is  thought  likely  that  breeding  populations  from 
1 north-west  and  central  Russia  fly  west  to  winter  quarters  in  the 
■ Baltic  and  North  Seas,  while  those  from  the  easternmost  part  of  the 
•ange  (Volga  to  western  Siberia)  winter  mainly  in  the  Caspian. 
This  race  has  straggled  to  Spitsbergen  and  Greenland.  In  1966  and 
H967,  between  September  and  February,  there  were  odd  records  of 
Ivted-necked  Grebes  in  Afghanistan,  Pakistan  and  the  Punjab 
Holmes  et  al.  1967,  Niethammer  and  Niethammer  1967,  Savage 
j U968),  but  it  is  not  known  to  which  race  these  belonged. 

The  Red-necked  Grebe  is  a winter  visitor  to  Britain.  It  is  most 
numerous  along  the  east  coast  from  the  Firths  of  Tay  and  Forth 
southwards,  and  regular  but  not  common  in  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

I lit  is  less  frequent  along  the  south  coast  and  relatively  scarce  on  the 
' vest.  In  Ireland  only  21+  were  recorded  during  1962-71. 
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Notes 

Pellets  of  the  Great  Crested  Grebe  The  pellets  shown  on  plate 
6b  were  sent  to  me  in  April  i960  by  David  Wilson,  who  had 
received  them  from  R.  W.  Arthur.  They  were  produced  by  an  oiled 
Great  Crested  Grebe  Podiceps  cristatus  being  kept  at  St  Osyth,  Essex, 
by  the  latter’s  mother,  Mrs  K.  M.  Arthur.  As  indicated  recently  by 
P.  P.  A.  M.  Kop  {Brit.  Birds,  65:  3 19-321),  there  have  been  no 
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efinite  records  of  adult  Great  Crested  Grebes  producing  pellets 
nee,  following  the  work  of  J.  Hanzak  (Acta  Mus.  Nat.  Pragae, 
hb:  i -37) 5 I suggested  in  1956  that  there  was  a link  between  feather 
iting  and  pellet  formation  in  this  species  (Brit.  Birds , 49:  432-435). 
1 over  3,000  hours  of  field-work  on  Great  Crested  Grebes  during 
948-61  and  1966-70,  I never  saw  adults  or  young  disgorge  any 
diets  and  must  therefore  conclude  either  that  such  events  are  very 
are  or,  more  likely  as  suggested  by  Mr  Kop,  that  they  occur  mainly 
t night. 

The  four  pellets  (B-E),  of  various  sizes  and  shapes  (see  the  scale 
a plate  6b),  are  all  of  a greenish  colour  and  felt-like  texture.  They 
:>pear  to  be  composed  mainly  of  broken-down  feather  material, 
no  ugh  especially  in  pellet  E a few  more  intact  feathers  are  also 
early  visible.  The  main  material  looks  very  similar  to  that  often 
ii'und  in  the  stomachs  of  Great  Crested  Grebes  and  an  example  of  a 
lull  of  such  decomposed  feathers  is  also  figured  in  the  photograph 
W.).  When  fresh,  this  feather  ball  completely  filled  the  main  stomach 
uamber  of  an  adult  found  dead  at  Chew  Valley  Lake,  Somerset,  on 
-2nd  January  1967  by  Bernard  King,  the  bird  having  died  of 
arvation  through  getting  both  its  mandibles  accidentally  lashed 
lygether  by  a length  of  nylon  fishing-line  (see  Brit.  Birds,  63:  210). 
he  pellets  have  not  been  analysed,  as  I am  reluctant  to  destroy 
uem  in  the  absence  of  other  specimens,  but  examination  through  a 
)X  binocular  microscope  shows  that  there  is  vegetable  matter 
nixed  with  the  feather  debris,  some  intact  feather  shafts  and  also, 
i.ost  significantly,  tiny  fragments  offish  bone  and  one  obvious  fish 
ale. 

Until  further,  better  documented  specimens  of  Great  Crested 
:rebe  pellets  become  available,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  just 
)w  representative  these  examples  are,  or  to  what  extent  their 
-gurgitation  was  due  to  the  ingestion  of  oil  (though  there  is  no  sign 
oil  in  them).  My  guess  is  that  they  will  prove  to  be  typical. 

K.  E.  L.  Simmons 

! epartment  of  Psychology,  The  University,  Leicester  le  i 7RH 

uzzard  attacking  observers  at  nest  Since,  in  our  experience, 

1 1 uzzards  Buteo  buteo  are  normally  shy  when  observers  visit  their 
1 Hsts,  we  should  like  to  place  on  record  the  persistently  aggressive 
j fehaviour  of  one  female.  On  13th  May  1972,  near  Glyn  Ceiriog, 

’ enbighshire,  we  erected  a hide  on  a sloping  bank  level  with  and 
iarly  20  metres  from  a nest  which  was  in  a fork  of  a silver  birch 
i lout  twelve  metres  above  the  ground.  There  were  two  eggs,  one 
1 st  chipping.  Both  Buzzards  were  circling  overhead  and  one 
< /ooped  past  several  times  within  a few  metres  of  our  heads.  We 
'st  occupied  the  hide  on  27th  May,  by  which  time  both  eggs  had 
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hatched.  Neither  adult  came  particularly  close  on  that  day,  but  on 
our  next  visit  on  3rd  June  the  female  swooped  noiselessly  on  D.C., 
who  was  leading  as  we  approached : she  struck  his  head  as  she  passed, 
drawing  blood  from  three  deep  scratches  on  the  back  of  his  neck 
and  a small  but  fairly  deep  hole  behind  his  ear,  the  latter  possibly 
caused  by  her  bill.  This  was  a considerable  shock,  but  thereafter 
we  were  regularly  attacked  whenever  we  approached  or  left  the 
hide:  the  bird  would  dive  silently  from  behind  and  deliver  a sharp 
blow  to  the  head  of  whichever  of  us  was  nearer  the  nest  and, 
each  time  one  of  us  was  installed  in  the  hide,  the  other  would  be 
attacked  until  at  least  200  metres  away.  We  took  precautions  in  the 
form  of  coverings  for  the  head  and  neck,  but  it  was  still  very  alarming 
to  be  struck  suddenly  and  without  warning  from  behind. 

We  concluded,  from  the  different  pitches  of  the  calls  of  the  two 
birds  and  their  behaviour  at  the  nest,  that  it  was  almost  certainly 
only  the  female  which  attacked  us,  the  male  generally  circling  at  a 
much  greater  height  and  rarely  being  present  when  we  approached 
the  hide.  The  female  spent  most  of  her  time  sitting  on  a dead  moun- 
tain ash  just  above  the  hide,  waiting  for  the  male  to  bring  food.  In 
all,  we  visited  the  hide  on  six  days  and  were  attacked  on  all  except 
the  first  two.  On  the  last  visit,  in  late  June,  when  the  young  were 
almost  ready  to  leave  and  D.C.  removed  the  hide,  the  female 
Buzzard  was  as  bold  as  ever  and  even  attacked  him  as  he  was  sitting 
under  a tree  changing  a cine  film:  to  get  within  striking  distance, 
she  flew  on  her  side  with  her  lower  wing  almost  trailing  the  ground 
and  missed  his  ear  by  a few  centimetres.  In  another  attack  on  this 
final  visit,  she  came  from  the  front  while  being  filmed  and  D.C.  saw 
how  she  struck  out  with  her  talons  at  the  last  moment. 

G.  A.  Williams  and  D.  Coan 

Rose  Cottage , Mannings  Lane , Hoole,  Chester 

Social  nesting  and  polygamy  in  Kestrels  and  Sparrowhawks 

The  notes  by  R.  A.  Frost  and  I.  J.  Ferguson-Lees  {Brit.  Birds, 
65:  256-258)  suggest  that  Kestrels  Falco  tinnunculus  rarely  breed  in 
close  proximity  in  Britain.  In  1963  I located  four  nests  of  this  species 
within  a lineal  distance  of  84  metres,  three  of  them  not  more  than 
twelve  metres  apart,  on  ledges  of  a rock  outcrop  in  Scar  Glen, 
Dumfriesshire;  broods  of  two,  two,  three  and  four  were  reared. 
Locally,  numbers  of  Short-tailed  Voles  Microtus  agrestis  were  high 
at  the  time,  and  remains  at  all  four  nests  indicated  that  these 
animals  were  the  principal  prey.  During  four  visits  to  the  area, 
totalling  about  10J  hours’  watching,  I only  ever  saw  three  males: 
polygamy  was  suspected,  but  not  definitely  proved. 

In  1970  and  1971  I found  two  broods  of  Sparrowhawks  Accipiter 
nisus  within  22  metres  of  one  another  in  Dumfriesshire.  In  the  first 


ear  polygamy  was  proved,  but  both  nests  were  later  deserted  when 
vie  male  was  shot.  J.  G.  Young 

envannoch,  Glencaple,  Dumfries 

I [-1-ray  photographs  of  Little  Owl  pellets  During  winter 
366/67,  at  Aberlour  House  School,  Banffshire,  I kept  a regular 
atch  on  the  feeding  habits  of  a captive  Little  Owl  Athene  noctua 
hich  had  been  hatched  the  previous  spring.  It  was  fed  regularly  at 
3.oo  and  20.00  hours,  and  the  resulting  pellet  was  ejected  usually 
I l oout  1 hours  after  each  meal.  If  the  owl  was  offered  further  food 
| <efore  this  had  happened,  it  either  waited  to  eject  the  pellet  before 
started  feeding,  or  ‘held  it  over’  and  later  produced  a combined 
! <ellet;  such  combined  pellets  easily  broke  into  two  parts. 

I sent  a small  selection  of  pellets  to  P.  G.  Owston  and  he  prepared 
- series  of  X-ray  photographs,  three  of  which  are  reproduced  on 
Hate  8 (approximately  3J  times  actual  size).  Plate  8a  shows  a pellet 
i ected  after  feeding  on  a small  mammal.  The  apparently  random 
i mentation  of  the  bones,  with  the  ‘sharp’  ends  sticking  out  from  the 
urface,  is  noticeable.  The  alignment  of  the  tail  bones  suggests  that 
ugestion  was  incomplete  when  the  pellet  was  formed.  The  bird 
j \:adily  ate  small  rodents  and  the  process  was  always  the  same:  the 
I uammal  was  beheaded  and  the  head  eaten  first,  then  the  remainder 
I 'the  body  in  three  or  four  pieces,  and  finally  the  hind  quarters  and 
I nil,  which  usually  disappeared  as  one.  Plate  8b  shows  a pellet 
ected  after  eating  a small  passerine.  Such  birds  were  normally 
^allowed  in  several  pieces,  the  head  first,  followed  by  the  legs  and 
i lings;  the  tarso-metatarsus  was  frequently  returned  unbroken, 
astly,  plate  8c  shows  a pellet  ejected  after  feeding  on  a Blackbird 
Urdus  mcrula.  Birds  of  this  size  were  given  consistent  treatment: 

< r-'stly  the  head  was  severed  and  the  brains  eaten,  then  the  legs  and 
ings  were  severed  and  occasionally  cleaned,  and  finally  the  breast- 
one  was  cleaned.  The  resulting  pellet  was  large  and  grey  with  few 
>nes.  David  E.  Hanson 

I itterton,  Craigellachie,  Banffshire  AB3  9RJ 

’inter  food  of  Green  Woodpecker  and  association  with 
: :arlings  For  three-quarters  of  an  hour  on  15th  February  1970,  we 
atched  a Green  Woodpecker  Picus  viridis  on  the  lawn  of  our  garden 
Saltford,  Somerset,  excavating  nests  of  ants.  The  digging  was 
tenuously  performed  and  interrupted  only  when  the  woodpecker 
as  feeding  on  the  torpid  insects.  While  it  licked  them  up  with  its 
ngue,  we  noticed  that  its  throat  was  also  rapidly  vibrating.  As  it 
oved  from  one  place  to  another,  it  was  invariably  followed  by  four 
arlings  Sturnus  vulgaris.  They  waited  a little  behind  their  bene- 
ctor,  picking  up  and  swallowing  stray  ants.  Subsequently  B.K. 
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collected  some  faeces  and  a few  pellets  produced  by  the  woodpecker, 
and  these  were  analysed  by  Dr  M.  G.  D.  Speight  of  the  Department 
of  Zoology,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  whose  comments  are  sum- 
marised below.  Bernard  and  Marjorie  King 

Gull  Cry,  g Park  Road,  Newlyn,  Cornwall 

Examination  with  a binocular  microscope  of  15-20%  of  the  j 
material  sent  to  me  by  Mr  King  showed  that  both  pellets  and  faeces 
contained  only  fragments  of  ant  exoskeleton,  or  cuticle.  No  complete 
ants  were  found  and  all  the  remains  were  of  adults  disarticulated  to 
varying  degrees.  Whether  from  pellets  or  faeces,  however,  the  frag- 
ments appeared  surprisingly  unaffected  by  the  bird’s  alimentary 
canal:  hairs  frequently  still  in  place  on  the  abdomen,  colours 
retained,  antennal  segments  often  still  connected.  The  remains  of 
between  one  and  two  thousand  ants  were  probably  present,  the  vast 
majority  workers  apart  from  an  occasional  queen  (one  or  two  from 
each  genus) . The  following  species  were  distinguished : 

Myrmica  rubra  (Common  Red  Ant):  about  90%  of  pellet  contents;  small 
numbers  in  faeces 

M.  scabrinodis : fragments  of  very  small  numbers  in  pellets 

Lasius  sp,  probably  L.  niger  (Black  Lawn  Ant) : occasional  fragments  in  both 

pellets  and  faeces 

Lasius  sp,  probably  L.  fiavus  (Yellow  Ant):  occasional  fragments  in  pellets; 
about  90%  of  faeces  contents 

Using  Collingwood  (1964)  and  a small  reference  collection, 
Myrmica  fragments  can  be  specifically  identified  by  the  antennal 
scape,  thoracic  spines  and  petiolar  nodes,  but  Lasius  fragments  are 
much  more  difficult,  though  they  can  be  grouped  on  size  of  eyes  and 
colour.  The  four  ants  listed  are  common  and  widely  distributed,  and 
belong  to  genera  represented  in  Britain  by  a number  of  closely 
related  species  with  similar  habits.  They  do  not  represent  a food 
source  that  could  be  exploited  only  in  a limited  number  of  locations 
or  ecotypes.  All  four  are  typical  of  open  situations  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  found  on  the  same  lawn;  they  are 
essentially  ground-living  (apart,  perhaps,  from  L.  niger  which  often 
nests  and  winters  in  rotten  logs),  retiring  to  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
nest  in  winter,  when  they  are  inactive. 

Colony  size  as  well  as  accessibility  must  affect  the  availability  of 
ants  as  a food  source:  Myrmica  nests  usually  contain  only  tens  or  | 
hundreds  of  individuals,  but  those  of  L.  fiavus  can  be  vast,  with 
thousands;  L.  niger  tends  to  be  found  in  small  groups  in  dispersed  | 
nests,  even  in  winter  when  other  species  are  close-packed.  Nests  of 
the  two  Myrmica  species  are  probably  equally  accessible,  in  which 
case  the  small  numbers  of  M.  scabrinodis  would  have  been  a true 
reflection  of  its  scarcity  compared  with  M.  mbra.  On  the  other  hand,  | 
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ie  low  numbers  of  L.  niger  may  well  have  been  due  to  poor  accessi- 
ility.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  remains  of  any  Myrmica  species 
xould  have  been  as  common  as  those  of  L.Jiavus:  perhaps  the  wood- 
t ecker  was  more  efficient  at  licking  up  specimens  of  Myrmica , which 
e significantly  larger  than  those  of  Lasius.  The  final  complication 
that  the  cuticles  of  Myrmica  and  Lasius  differ  markedly  in  their 
•ushability  and  can  apparently  become  so  segregated  by  the 
I ctivities  of  the  alimentary  canal  that  the  vast  majority  of  Myrmica 
agments  are  ejected  as  pellets  but  nearly  all  those  of  Lasius  in  the 
u eces.  M.  C.  D.  Speight 

department  of  Zoology , Trinity  College,  Dublin  2 
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Two  photographs  of  a Green  Woodpecker  feeding  on  ants  appear 
m plate  1.  Eds 


»live-backed  Thrush  in  Co.  Cork  On  1 4th  October  1 968  T.Q.G. 
hscovered  a small  thrush  at  Ineerbeg  on  Cape  Clear  Island,  Co. 
ork.  He  was  joined  a few  minutes  later  by  K.P.  and  they  identified 
ae  bird  as  either  an  Olive-backed  Thrush  Hylocichla  ustulata  or  a 
1:  rey-cheeked  Thrush  H.  minima.  J.T.R.S.  then  arrived  and  all  three 
loservers  spent  the  next  three  hours  in  the  area,  during  which  time 
ae  bird  was  in  view  for  about  ten  minutes.  It  was  watched  at  ranges 
om  20  to  50  metres,  through  8x  and  10  X binoculars  and  a 25  X 
descope  mounted  on  a tripod,  in  bright  sunlight  with  the  sun 
ehind  the  observers,  as  it  fed  quietly  in  a bramble  hedge.  On  16th 
was  found  again  by  J.T.R.S.  at  the  same  place  and  was  watched 
>r  a further  five  minutes. 

A summary  of  the  record,  a general  account  of  the  occurrence  and 
ie  full  field-notes  of  all  three  observers  have  already  been  published 
1 rrish  Bird  Rep.,  16:  41;  Irish  Nat.  J.,  16:  314-316;  Cape  Clear  Bird 
' bs.  Rep.,  10:  38-40),  so  this  account  deals  only  with  the  main 
I lumage  characters,  the  behaviour  and  the  problem  of  identification. 
1 flight,  which  was  direct,  the  bird  looked  rather  like  a small  Song 
finish  Turdus  philomelos,  but  at  rest  its  shape  was  reminiscent  of  a 
.obin  Erithacus  rubecula,  being  very  fat,  rounded  and  compact.  In 
ze,  too,  it  was  nearer  to  a Robin  than  a Song  Thrush,  both  species 
ogethcr  with  Blackbird  T.  merula  and  Starling  Sturnus  vulgaris ) 
eing  near-by  for  direct  comparison.  The  chin  and  throat  were 
rarm  buff,  the  upperparts  cold  greyish-brown  and  the  rest  of  the 
nderparts  white  or  greyish-white.  The  primaries  had  slightly  paler, 
cher  and  more  rufous  edges  than  the  rest  of  the  wing.  The  upper 
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breast  was  streaked  with  distinct  tear-shaped  dark  spots  forming  a 
gorget,  and  the  lower  breast  was  blurred  with  diffuse  grey  blotches. 
The  ear-coverts  were  the  same  colour  as  the  upperparts  and  no  paler 
than  the  crown,  and  there  was  a buff  eye-ring,  more  conspicuous 
through  binoculars  than  through  a telescope  and  as  prominent  as  in 
a well-marked  Red-breasted  Flycatcher  Ficedula  parva,  but  less  so 
than  in  an  Ortolan  Bunting  Emberiza  hortulana.  The  bill  was  dark 
and  the  legs  pinkish-flesh.  The  call  was  very  like  that  of  a Song 
Thrush — a short,  monosyllabic,  high,  quiet  ‘zeetk  In  the  open  the 
bird  usually  sat  still  in  a hunched  position  with  the  feathers  fluffed 
up,  but  it  often  vanished  inside  a bramble  hedge.  It  fed  mainly  on 
blackberries,  but  had  difficulty  in  swallowing  the  larger  ones. 

The  general  lack  of  rufous  in  the  plumage  narrowed  the  identifica- 
tion to  either  Olive-backed  or  Grey-cheeked  Thrush.  The  buff  eye- 
ring, lack  of  contrast  between  ear-coverts  and  crown,  buff  chin  and 
monosyllabic  call  all  pointed  to  Olive-backed  and  this  identification 
was  confirmed  by  Dr  I.  C.  T.  Nisbet  (in  litt.),  who  had  been  able  to 
compare  our  detailed  descriptions  directly  with  a freshly  dead  Olive- 
backed  Thrush  killed  by  striking  a window  during  its  spring  migra- 
tion in  Massachusetts  in  May  1969.  Skins  examined  by  J.T.R.S.  at 
the  British  Museum  (Natural  History)  had  more  rufous  upperparts 
than  the  bird  on  Cape  Clear  Island,  but  Dr  Nisbet  attributed  this  to 
‘foxing’  of  the  specimens. 

This  was  the  second  record  of  an  Olive-backed  Thrush  in  Ireland 
and  the  third  in  Britain  and  Ireland  as  a whole. 

J.  T.  R.  Sharrock,  T.  Q.  Green  and  K.  Preston 

jg  Curlew  Crescent , Bedford 

American  Redstart  in  Co.  Cork  On  13th  October  1968?  in 
bracken  round  Central  Bog  on  Cape  Clear  Island,  Co.  Cork,  K.P. 
spotted  a strikingly  yellow  passerine.  He  called  to  J.T.R.S.  and  both 
observers  had  brief  views  of  the  bird  for  a total  of  about  three 
minutes  during  over  three  hours  of  watching  that  day.  It  was  clearly 
an  American  wood  warbler  (Parulidae)  and  its  striking  tail-pattern 
(see  below)  made  immediate  identification  as  an  American  Redstart 
Setophaga  ruticilla  a simple  matter.  T.Q.G.  was  informed,  and  the 
bird  was  watched  by  him  and  again  by  J.T.R.S.  later  that  day,  and 
by  all  three  observers  on  14th. 

A summary  of  the  record,  a general  account  of  the  occurrence  and 
the  full  field-notes  of  all  three  observers  have  already  been  published 
( Irish  Bird  Rep. , 1 6 : 46 ; Irish  Nat.  J.,  16:314-316;  Cape  Clear  B ird  Obs. 
Rep.,  10:  48-49),  so  this  account  is  confined  to  the  main  characters 
and  behaviour.  Although  keeping  mainly  below  the  canopy  of  the 
bracken,  and  therefore  remaining  hidden  for  98%  of  the  time,  the 
bird  could  not  truly  be  described  as  skulking,  for  it  was  not  at  all  shy 
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id  sometimes  flew  to  within  ten  metres  of  one  of  us.  Most  views 
ere  very  brief  glimpses,  as  it  made  short  flycatching  sallies  up  out 
'the  bracken.  Its  flight  and  other  actions  were  quite  unlike  those  of 
ly  European  species  in  our  experience  and  were  dominated  by  the 
rge  size  of  its  tail,  which  was  always  fanned,  both  in  flight  and  at 
• :st.  It  had  a very  light,  airy,  dancing  flight  which  gave  it  an  enchant- 
g and  quite  distinctive  appearance.  Even  when  flycatching,  it  did 
it  fly  directly  like  a Phylloscopus  warbler  or  a MuscicapajFicedula 
\ /catcher,  but  seemed  to  float  and  slip  sideways — rather  more  like  a 
itterfly  than  a bird.  Its  whole  appearance  was  delicate  and  dainty, 
t rest,  the  wings  were  not  drooped  or  flicked ; the  tail  was  not  flirted, 
rked  or  quivered,  but  was  always  spread  widely  and  slightly  raised, 
rung  cocked  when  the  bird  returned  to  cover. 

The  general  colour  tones  were  also  delicate  and  rather  reminiscent 
‘a  Grey  Wagtail  Motacilla  cinerea.  The  head  and  nape  were  smoky- 
ey,  the  mantle  and  back  greenish-olive  and  the  tail  black,  with 
ittremely  conspicuous,  wide,  primrose-yellow  flashes  extending 
»out  two-thirds  of  the  way  along  several  of  the  outer  rectrices  from 
ice  base.  This  pattern  was  seen  on  both  the  undertail  and  the 
I opertail,  and  was  compared  with  that  of  a Bluethroat  Luscinia 
( erica  and  a Red-breasted  Flycatcher  F.  parva.  The  wings  were 
i liform  warm  brown,  with  a very  wide,  V-  or  L-shaped,  primrose- 
dlow  wing-bar,  much  wider  even  than  that  of  a Yellow-browed 
i7arbler  P.  inornatus  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  bird.  The 
nderparts  from  chin  to  belly  were  off-white,  with  an  orange-yellow 
a itch  on  each  side  of  the  breast,  and  the  undertail-coverts  were  pure 
hite.  There  was  no  supercilium  or  eyestripe,  but  an  incomplete 
aile  eye-ring  was  visible.  The  fine  bill  and  thin  legs  were  black. 
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The  bird  was  about  the  size  of  a Whitethroat  Sylvia  communis,  but 
its  head  was  relatively  rather  large  and  this,  together  with  its 
stance,  gave  it  the  appearance  at  rest  of  a slender  Robin  Erithacus 
rubecula.  The  orange  breast-patches  and,  especially,  the  black  tail 
indicated  that  it  was  a male.  The  call  was  a quiet,  soft  ‘siep’  or  ‘tsit’. 

This  was  the  first  record  of  an  American  Redstart  in  Ireland,  the 
second  in  Britain  and  Ireland  as  a whole,  and  the  third  in  Europe. 

J.  T.  R.  Sharrock,  K.  Preston  and  T.  Q,.  Green 

gg  Curlew  Crescent,  Bedford 

The  Olive-backed  Thrush  and  American  Redstart,  which  were 
found  on  consecutive  days,  were  part  of  an  unprecedented  series  of 
14  American  passerines  of  eleven  species  in  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
autumn  1968  {Brit.  Birds,  62:  476-488).  These  and  previous  records 
back  to  1958  were  analysed  in  1971  by  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock  {Brit. 
Birds,  64:  1 08- 1 13),  and  the  question  of  ship-assistance  has  also  been 
discussed  in  general  terms  more  recently  by  A.  L.  Durand  {Brit. 
Birds,  65:  428-442).  Eds 

Goldfinch  trapped  on  burdock  In  mid-October  1971  Derek 
Ungley  brought  to  the  Yorkshire  Museum,  York,  the  remains  of  a 
fully  grown  Goldfinch  Carduelis  carduelis  which  he  had  found  attached 
to  the  spines  of  a burdock  Arctium  near  the  Leven  Canal,  East 
Yorkshire.  The  bird  was  fixed  to  the  recurved  points  of  the  spines  of 
a cluster  of  five  burrs  at  several  places,  notably  the  undersides  of  the 
primaries  and  secondaries  of  the  left  wing  and  the  feathers  of  the 
upper  breast  and  belly,  but  it  was  considered  that  the  primary 
lodgement  had  been  by  the  left  wing.  Decomposition  had  proceeded 
to  a stage  at  which  bones  were  exposed,  including  much  of  the 
cranium  and  the  sacrum  (plate  7a).  In  the  circumstances,  it  could 
not,  of  course,  be  proved  that  the  Goldfinch  had  been  trapped  alive 
— it  might  have  been  placed  there  after  death — but  this  record  does 
illustrate  the  persistent  adhesion  to  burrs  by  the  corpse  of  a bird. 
The  position  of  the  burdock  was  very  exposed,  not  being  overhung 
by  shrubs  or  trees,  and  the  Goldfinch  was  found  rather  over  a metre 
above  the  ground.  Colin  Simms 

Manor  Cottage,  Museum  Gardens,  York  yoi  2dr 

There  are  a number  of  records  of  small  birds  being  trapped  on  the 
seed  heads  or  spines  of  such  plants  as  burdocks,  thistles,  brambles 
Rubus,  ragwort  Senecio  Jacob aea  and  pirri-pirri  bur  Acaena  anserinifolia 
(see,  for  example,  Brit.  Birds,  51:276;  54:  246,  362;  55:89-90; 
56:  466),  and  even  one  of  a dead  Pipistrelle  Bat  Pipistrellus  pipistrellus 
which  was  caught  by  rough  bristle  grass  Setaria  verticillata  {Brit.  Birds, 
55:  96).  Eds 
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I Field  Guide  to  Birds’  Nests.  By  Bruce  Campbell  and  James 
irguson-Lees.  Constable,  London,  1972.  xiii  +545  pages; 
;ght  black-and-white  plates;  185  distribution  maps  and 
any  other  line-drawings.  £2.50. 

1 rds  -nesting  is  the  pursuit  of  many,  whether  their  intention  is  to 
\ke  photographs,  fill  in  a nest  record  card,  or  ring  the  young,  or 
rnply  because  of  the  satisfaction  they  derive  from  it.  Dr  Bruce 
umpbell’s  book  Finding  Nests  (1953)  was  an  invaluable  aid  to  such 
le,  but  has  been  out  of  print  for  several  years.  To  fill  the  much 
t gap  comes  this  present  volume  by  the  same  indefatigable  nest- 
1 der  with  James  Fcrguson-Lees  as  his  co-author.  It  is  very  much 
ore  than  a revised  edition  of  Finding  Nests,  though  naturally  a lot 
what  was  in  the  earlier  book  remains. 

The  introduction  discusses  and  illustrates  basic  techniques,  both 
rnerally  and  for  the  main  families,  and  states  the  current  legal 
'Sition.  Then  follows  the  species  list  which  is  in  systematic  order 
tLher  than  by  the  habitat  groups  of  Finding  Nests  (a  considerable 
provemcnt).  Two  or  sometimes  three  pages  are  devoted  to  each 
recies.  all  but  the  scarcest  and  most  irregular  have  a vignette  by 
I.  M.  Wallace;  a breeding  distribution  map  of  Britain  and 
“Hand,  showing  areas  where  the  species  breeds  regularly  in  some 
imbers,  regularly  but  locally,  and  sporadically  or  not  at  all;  and 
Hy  a breeding  season  diagram  which  indicates  by  weekly  periods 
en  eggs  and  young  may  be  expected.  The  text  describes  British 
td  lush  breeding  distribution,  with  information  on  recent  changes 
rrange  and  numbers;  normal  nesting  habitat;  nest  and  nest  site; 
tch  size,  brood  size,  incubation  and  fledging  periods;  and 
thods  of  finding  nests. 

The  vignettes  are  an  attractive  embellishment  to  the  book  but 
Tfer  from  poor  reproduction.  Even  allowing  for  this,  some  are 
i.eh  less  successful  than  others  and  paradoxically  the  artist  is 
arly  happier  when  depicting  a moving  or  flying  bird  than  one 
me  at  the  nest.  The  maps,  too,  are  poorly  reproduced  and  care 
to  be  taken  in  some  instances  to  distinguish  nesting  localities 
1 n islands.  The  text  is  both  concise  and  informative.  References 
included  where  appropriate  and  there  is  a bibliography  at  the 


I December  (when  this  review  is  being  written)  is  hardly  the  time  to 
1 the  nest-finding  methods  given  in  the  book.  The  majority  of  the 
y well-tried  techniques  of  Finding  Nests  are  here,  however, 
I with  additional  hints  and  advice  for  many  species,  brought 

" light  by  further  years  of  field-work  by  the  authors  and  others, 
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and  by  consulting  the  Jourdain  Society.  This  thick  but  handy 
volume  deserves  to  be  bought  by  every  birdwatcher,  not  just  those 
interested  in  nest-finding,  for  whom  it  will  rapidly  become  indis- 
pensable. And  do  not  wait  to  buy  it,  for  it  contains  hours  of  most 
pleasant  anticipatory  reading  in  the  dark  evenings  remaining  before 
the  next  nesting  season  begins.  M.  A.  Ogilvie 

Birds  in  Flight.  By  John  Kaufman.  World’s  Work,  Kings- 
wood,  Surrey,  1972.  96  pages;  many  illustrations.  £1.40. 

Although  aimed  at  young  persons,  many  non-technical  adults  will 
find  this  book  easy  and  pleasant  to  read,  reasonably  informative, 
and  well  illustrated  with  sketches  by  the  author.  There  are  chapters 
dealing  with  the  design  for  flight,  the  structure  of  the  wing  and  how 
it  moves  in  different  flight  regions,  the  construction  of  the  many 
forms  of  feathers  and  their  uses,  and  modes  of  flight.  Many  examples 
are  given  of  the  varieties  of  internal  and  visible  structure,  external 
form,  muscle  power  and  flight  performance  of  birds,  with  compre- 
hensive and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  aerodynamics  of  many 
types,  and  of  how  they  use  their  wings  and  tail  to  obtain  and  sustain 
lift  and  motion.  Despite  a fully  illustrated  description,  I found  the 
explanation  of  dynamic  soaring  used  by  seabirds  still  rather  obscure, 
but  this  was  the  only  weakness  noted.  A.  C.  Gibbs 
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Slimbridge  development  The  Wildfowl  Trust  has  received  a donation  of|fon 
£30,000  from  Jack  Hayward,  a member  of  its  Council  who  is  already  well  known 
for  his  generosity  in  salvaging  the  S.S.  Great  Britain  from  the  Falkland  Islands  and 
in  purchasing  Lundy  for  the  nation.  The  Trust  will  use  this  donation  foi  phase  II  ^ 
of  its  plans  for  extending  its  Slimbridge  headquarters;  this  will  consist  of  new  # 
buildings  to  house  the  research  laboratories  and  museum,  and  to  provide  per-  Si 
manent  accommodation  for  the  International  Waterfowl  Research  Bureau.  Phase  I f 
of  the  Slimbridge  Research/Conservation/Education  Centre,  consisting  of  staff 
offices,  a library,  a shop  and  an  exhibition/lecture  hall,  was  opened  in  1966;  it  cost  ^ 
over  £34,000,  of  which  £15,000  came  from  the  Wolfson  Foundation  and  £9,500 
from  the  Nature  Conservancy. 
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Cousin  Island  news  Cousin  Island  in  the  Seychelles  was  acquired  as  a reserve 
and  study  centre  by  the  International  Council  for  Bird  Preservation  in  1968.  The 
purchase  price  was  raised  with  the  help  of  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  (British 
National  Appeal)  and  donations  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  continued) 
maintenance  of  the  island  is  entirely  borne  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  Malcolm 
Penny  became  the  first  resident  Scientific  Administrator  in  1970  and,  with  Ins 
wife  Mary,  initiated  a programme  of  research  into  the  habitat  requirements  of 
the  birds.  They  were  followed  in  1971  by  David  and  Juliet  Lloyd,  who  expanded 
these  studies  and  who  in  turn  will  be  succeeded  in  1973  by  Dr  A.  W.  Diamond, 
an  experienced  ornithologist  who  has  already  worked  on  Aldabra.  I nvcstigationj 
and  conservation  measures  have  not  been  confined  to  birds  on  Cousin  Island  alone, 
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but  have  also  been  directed  at  other  endangered  species  in  the  Seychelles:  since 
1971,  for  example,  the  I.C.B.P.  has  paid  for  a warden  specially  to  safeguard  the 
Black  Paradise  Flycatcher  on  La  Digue.  The  importance  of  these  investigations 
cannot  be  overstressed,  and  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  I.C.B.P.  has  recently 
announced  plans  for  the  establishment  of  the  Professor  Rudolf  Geigy  Laboratory 
on  Cousin  Island,  made  possible  by  a generous  grant  from  Professor  Geigy, 
.Director  of  the  Swiss  Tropical  Institute.  This  simple  laboratory  with  living 
accommodation  for  visiting  scientists  will  form  an  invaluable  focal  point  for 
research  on  the  rare  birds  of  the  Seychelles.  More  detailed  information  is  given  in 
the  Third  Report  on  Cousin  Island  Nature  Reserve  (1971),  available  at  15P  (post  free) 
from  Miss  P.  Barclay-Smith,  I.C.B.P.,  British  Museum  (Natural  History), 
t Cromwell  Road,  London  SW7. 


W.W.F.  landmark  The  British  National  Appeal  of  the  World  Wildlife  Fund,  one 
of  18  around  the  world,  rates  among  the  most  successful.  It  was  launched  in  1961 
and  by  mid-September  1972  grants  paid  out  had  topped  an  historic  landmark  of 
£1  million.  The  latest  batch  of  payments  to  conservation  projects,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  amounted  to  £36,5  ii,  £ 17,000  of  this  being  allotted  to  the  purchase 
of  the  90  acres  (36  hectares)  of  Wolves  Wood  in  Suffolk. 

SS.O.C.  conference  The  25th  annual  conference  of  the  Scottish  Ornithologists’ 
(Club  was  held  at  its  now  traditional  venue  at  Dunblane,  Perthshire,  between 
:27th  and  29th  October  1972.  As  usual,  it  was  a memorable  social  occasion,  and 
.allowed  Sasscnachs  the  opportunity  to  see  thousands  of  geese  on  local  wintering 
grounds.  It  was  the  last  year  of  Donald  Watson’s  presidency,  and  George  Waterston 
**vas  elected  to  succeed  him.  In  the  main  meetings  on  the  programme,  Professor 
If.  D.  Matthews  outlined  modern  forestry  thinking  on  planting  and  management 
and  showed  how  this  could  be  reconciled  with  aesthetic  and  ecological  con- 
siderations; Dr  Bruce  Campbell  followed  with  more  detailed  analysis  of  require- 
ments by  particular  species  of  woodland  birds;  and,  later,  H.  N.  Southern  talked 
about  his  pioneer  work  at  Wytham,  near  Oxford,  on  Tawny  Owls  and  their  prey. 
Two  films  were  shown,  though  unfortunately  Bryan  Sage  was  prevented  by  illness 
(rrom  introducing  ‘Wildlife  in  Alaska’  himself.  On  the  Saturday  afternoon  a working 
meeting  on  the  subject  of  waders  in  Scotland  was  very  well  attended : Tony  Prater 
^organiser  of  the  B.T.O./R.S.P.B.  Birds  of  Estuaries  Enquiry,  reported  that  all 
najor  Scottish  areas  were  being  counted  regularly  and  showed  some  of  the  results 
o far;  and  J.  G.  \oung,  of  the  North  Solway  Ringing  Group,  described  plans  for 
more  extensive  wader  ringing  in  Scotland,  made  possible  by  a generous  grant  from 
l he  S.O.C.  towards  the  cost  of  equipment.  (Contributed  by  C.  J.  Mead.) 


>1 


(Ornithology  and  the  B.B.C.  To  mark  the  occasion  of  the  British  Broadcasting 
corporation’s  50th  anniversary,  it  is  a pleasure  to  include  the  following  note  from 
rettery  Boswall,  examining  the  contribution  made  to  ornithology  by  radio  and 

The  earliest  radio  appeal  for  information  on  birds  appears  to  be  that  made  by 
Or  (now  Sir)  Julian  Huxley  who,  in  his  book  of  “wireless  talks”,  Bird-Watching  and 
lird- Behaviour  (1930),  wrote:  . . in  answer  to  a specific  request  I made  over  the 

ther  for  more  information  concerning  the  crocus-attracting  propensities  of  spar- 
ows,  I received  over  a hundred  letters.  Although  the  facts  they  gave  did  not  solve 
he  problem,  they  took  it  a stage  further,  and  . . . seemed  to  show  the  opportunity 

do,ng  co-operative  natural  history  research  of  real  value  over  the  wireless.” 

1 v year  later,  T.  H.  Harrisson  and  P.  A.  D.  Hollom  launched  their  Great  Crested 
,rebe  Enquiry,  and  reported  {Brit.  Birds,  26:  62-92):  “The  B.B.C.  kindly  broad- 
ast  an  appeal  at  the  beginning  of  the  general  news”,  as  part  of  the  attempt  to  do 
. . . every  other  conceivable  thing  to  make  the  enquiry  a truly  national  one”. 
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In  1932-33  B.  J.  Marples  invited  the  help  of  listeners  in  trying  to  plot  winter 
Starling  roosts  {J.  Anim.  Ecol.,  3:  187-203). 

‘Two  post-war  examples  deserve  special  mention.  First,  in  December  1949  James 
Fisher  asked  for  records  of  paper-tearing  by  tits  to  be  sent  to  Colonel  W.  M. 
Logan  Home  {Brit.  Birds,  46:  16-21):  over  2,000  replies  were  received,  and  a 
broadcast  appeal  was  probably  the  only  way  to  get  sufficient  data  to  study  such  a 
problem.  Second,  Desmond  Hawkins,  the  main  architect  of  post-war  wildlife 
broadcasting,  wrote  in  Radio  Times  Annual  1956  that  “.  . . an  edition  of  Look  on  the 
subject  of  swans — with  a companion  programme  on  sound-radio — brought  in  no 
fewer  than  3,000  detailed  reports  on  the  location  of  swans’  nests.”  Since  then  there 
have  been  appeals  for  information  on  subjects  as  diverse  as  breeding  Wrynecks, 
vagrant  Nutcrackers,  roosting  Pied  Wagtails,  invasions  of  Waxwings,  and  over- 
wintering Blackcaps.  The  B.B.C.  has  also  been  instrumental  in  the  collection  of 
ornithological  data  of  another  kind — sound  recordings.  Ludwig  Koch  (1955, 
Memoirs  of  a Bird  Man),  Eric  Simms  (1954,  Voices  of  the  Wild)  and,  later,  Roger 
Perry,  were  on  the  corporation  staff  and  were  in  turn  responsible  for  this  branch 
of  its  activities.  The  current  sound  recordist  is  John  F.  Burton,  who  in  1967  pub- 
lished information  on  the  availability  of  the  B.B.C.’s  collection  {Ibis,  109:  126). 

‘The  B.B.C.’s  greatest  contribution  to  ornithology  has  been  through  popularisa- 
tion. Ludwig  Koch,  Peter  Scott  and  James  Fisher,  to  pick  just  three,  come  at  once 
to  mind:  all  were  actually  on  television  before  the  Second  World  War.  The 
quantity  and  mature  treatment  of  wildlife  programmes  broadcast  by  “Aunty”  is 
probably  without  parallel  anywhere  in  the  world.  Only  two  series  that  I can  recall 
were  specifically  devoted  to  birds,  Birds  in  Britain  and  its  successor  Birds  of  the  Air, 
but  many  other  single  programmes  dealt  with  feathered  animals  and  scores  of 
ornithologists  have  broadcast  at  one  time  or  another.  To  mention  individual  radio 
or  television  programmes  devoted  to  birds  would  be  invidious.  Forced  to  pick  one,  I 
would  plump  for  Ronald  and  Rosemary  Eastman’s  The  Private  Life  of  the  Kingfisher, 
possibly  the  most  talked-of  ornithological  film  made  in  Britain  since  Oliver  Pike’s 
on  the  Cuckoo  in  1922.  As  well  as  reflecting  the  post- 1945  boom  in  birdwatching, 
broadcasting  must  have  boosted  it,  though  to  what  extent,  and  in  what  relation  to 
other  mass  media,  it  is  difficult  to  assess.’ 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  the  editors  of  British  Birds 


Recent  reports— September  (2)  P.  F.  Bonham 

These  are  largely  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records 

The  last  summary  {Brit.  Birds,  65 : 538-540)  dealt  with  the  weather  during  Septem- 
ber and  with  the  non-passerines  (except  Hoopoes  and  woodpeckers) ; the  following 
concludes  the  reports  for  that  month. 

WRYNECKS  AND  SOME  OTHER  SCARCE  MIGRANTS 

Some  100  Wrynecks  Jynx  torquilla  at  50  places  as  far  apart  as  Shetland  and  Guern- 
sey were  concentrated  mainly  in  east  and  south-east  England  (65),  south-west 
England  (20)  and  the  Midlands  (five) ; more  than  three-quarters  were  found  during 
the  first  ten  days  of  the  month  and  20  inland  localities  were  included.  From  14th 
there  appears  to  have  been  an  influx  of  Northern  Great  Spotted  Woodpeckers 
Dendrocopos  m.  major  on  the  east  coast,  at  least  40  being  reported  from  Fair  Isle 
(Shetland)  and  migration  stations  between  Northumberland  and  the  Wash.  Four 
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Hoopoes  Upupa  epops  were  reported,  near  Llancarfan  (Glamorgan)  on  1st,  at 
Chesham  (Buckinghamshire)  on  3rd,  at  Leiston  (Suffolk)  from  about  5th  to  14th, 
and  at  Snettisham  (Norfolk)  on  19th.  At  least  31  Bluet hroats  Luscinia  svecica  were 
scattered  very  widely  in  both  date  and  place  along  the  east  and  south  coasts,  apart 
from  singles  at  Hoylake  (Cheshire)  and  Reading  sew'age-farm  (Berkshire)  on  or 
about  27th. 

1 he  influx  of  Aquatic  Warblers  Acrocephalus  paludicola  that  began  in  August 
(Brit.  Birds,  65:  495)  continued,  18  being  reported  between  1st  September  and 
-7th  October  from  the  Isles  of  Scilly,  Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset,  Wiltshire,  Hamp- 
shire and  Norfolk,  making  the  remarkable  total  of  58  for  the  whole  autumn. 

1 Incidentally,  the  tentative  pattern  of  dates  given  for  the  August  records  needs 
revision  now  that  we  have  received  full  details  from  Radipole  Lake  (Dorset): 
here  were  18  during  i2th-i8th  (including  13  at  Radipole),  13  during  I9th-25th 
snd  nine  during  26th-3ist.  Melodious  Warblers  Hippolais  polyglotta  slumped  to 
only  stx,  on  Fair  Isle,  at  Hoylake  and  on  the  south  coast;  Icterines  H.  icterina 
' ©tailed  about  15,  all  on  the  North  Sea  and  Channel  coasts  and  slightly  concen- 
rated  in  the  first  week.  During  1970-72  Melodious  have  been  curiously  scarce 
or  perhaps  simply  under-reported?)  compared  with  Icterines,  and  it  comes  as  a 
1 urprise  to  recall  that  the  ten  years  1958-67  produced  relatively  close  totals  of  217 
und  3 1 1 respectively  (Brit.  Birds,  62:  300-310).  Some  75  Barred  Warblers 
■ :ylma  nisori“>  a good  passage,  included  30  found  up  to  14th  and  almost  all  the  rest 
luring  i5th-24th,  right  down  the  east  and  south  coasts  and  also  on  Lundy  (Devon). 

1 .he  23  Red-breasted  Flycatchers  Ficedula  parva  showed  an  interesting  pattern: 

1 ingles  in  the  west  during  ist-8th  at  Porthgwarra  (Cornwall),  on  the  Calf  of  Man 
1 rid  at  Wells  (Somerset)— the  last  an  unusual  inland  record— and  in  the  east  at 
Ramsgate  (Kent);  then  a gap  until  18th  and  subsequently  one  on  Great  Saltee 
1C0.  Wexford),  five  in  south-west  England  and  13  between  Northumberland  and 
Norfolk.  A few  Ortolan  Buntings  Emberiza  kortulana  were  seen  at  Portland 
1 Dorset)  and  on  Lundy,  and  singles  at  Spurn  (Yorkshire)  and  St.  Ives  (Cornwall); 
nd  at  least  45  Lapland  Buntings  Calcarius  lapponicus  were  identified  from  10th 
"®  thc  east  and  south  coasts  and  on  the  Calf  of  Man  and  Lundy. 

AGRANT  PASSERINES 

he  raiest  bird  of  the  month  was  undoubtedly  a Lanceolated  Warbler  Locustella 
■■mceolata  trapped  on  Fair  Isle  on  19th.  All  but  two  of  the  previous  twelve  British 
records  of  this  central  and  east  Palearctic  species  have  also  been  on  Fair  Isle,  which 
rovided  the  only  reports  of  four  other  vagrants  during  September:  an  Arctic 
kedpoll  Acanthis  hornemanni  from  24th  to  28th,  trapped ; a male  Yellow-breasted 
unting  E.  aureola  from  9th  to  nth,  the  second  there  this  autumn;  an  immature 
i/oodchat  Shrike  Lanins  senator  from  18th  to  30th  and  an  immature  Lesser  Grey 
hhrike  L.  minor  from  26th  to  5th  October  (both  trapped).  (We  have  also  received 

belated  report  of  another  Lesser  Grey  Shrike,  at  Kinbrace,  Sutherland,  on  21st 

I me.) 

A Golden  Oriole  Oriolus  oriolus  (very  rare  in  autumn)  was  seen  on  St  Mary’s 
sles  o(  Scilly)  on  14th  and  another,  a first-year  male,  was  found  in  an  emaciated 
indition  on  Fair  Isle  on  26th,  dying  overnight  on  27th/28th.  Short-toed  Larks 
uandrella  cinerea  occurred  at  Porthgwarra  on  18th,  on  Fair  Isle  from  29th  to  27th 
ctober  (trapped),  and  on  St  Mary’s  on  30th:  these  were  the  first  reports  of  this 
■ecies  in  1972,  thc  first  year  since  1963  with  no  spring  records.  Following  the 
iding  of  a Greenish  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochiloides  at  Blakeney  Point  (Norfolk) 

1 27th  August  (Brit.  Birds,  65:  495),  another  was  discovered  there  on  1st  Septem- 
r and  attracted  an  equally  large  number  of  observers  during  its  three-dav  stay. 

I I the  same  time  two  more  were  found  10  km  to  the  west  at  Wells,  one  on  1st,  the 
i hcr  on  2nd-  and  Yet  another  near-by  at  Holkham  on  3rd.  A sixth  for  the  autumn 

as  reported  at  Dungeness  (Kent)  on  26th.  Occurrences  of  a Bonelli’s  Warbler 
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P.  bonelli  at  Weston,  Portland,  on  gth  and  of  Arctic  Warblers  P.  borealis  in 
Orkney  on  3rd  and  on  Fair  Isle  from  24th  to  29th  (both  trapped)  reflected  the  very 
different  origins  of  these  two  species.  Yellow-browed  Warblers  P.  inornatus  often 
arrive  in  a rush  in  late  September  (cf.  Brit.  Birds,  63:  439;  64:  559;  65:  381-387), 
but  rarely  so  markedly  as  in  1972:  there  was  none  until  27th,  when  no  fewer  than 
17  included  twelve  on  Fair  Isle  (very  probably  the  most  ever  recorded  at  one  place 
in  Britain  and  Ireland)  and  singles  on  the  Calf  of  Man,  at  Tynemouth  (Northum- 
berland) and  at  three  localities  in  Norfolk;  four  more  were  discovered  during 
28th-30th.  Richard’s  Pipits  Anthus  novaeseelandiae  showed  a further  decline  from 
the  annual  peaks  of  1967-68,  with  15-20  in  September  and  the  same  number  in 
October  (details  will  be  given  in  the  next  summary).  Eleven  Tawny  Pipits  A. 
campestris  were  reported  from  seven  south  coast  localities,  and  there  was  one 
at  Musselburgh  (Midlothian)  on  15th.  Red-throated  Pipits  A.  cervinus  were  seen 
on  St  Mary’s  on  20th  and  trapped  at  Spurn  on  the  following  day,  and  Citrine 
Wagtails  Motacilla  citreola  appeared  at  Inverness  on  3rd  and  on  Fair  Isle  during 
7th- 1 3th.  Lastly,  up  to  five  Scarlet  Rosefinches  Carpodacus  erythrinus  were  seen 
on  Fair  Isle  during  the  month,  as  well  as  singles  at  Flamborough  Head  (Yorkshire) 
on  igth-20th  and  at  Spurn  on  22nd,  the  latter  trapped. 

WINTER  VISITORS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  MIGRANTS 

One  or  two  Shore  Larks  Eremophila  alpestris  were  found  in  the  area  of  Cley  (Nor- 
folk) from  23rd.  Fieldfares  Turdus  pilaris  came  in  steadily  during  the  month,  but 
there  were  only  two  reports  of  Redwings  7”.  iliacus  in  England  before  16th  and  very 
few  until  25th.  The  first  Great  Grey  Shrikes  L.  excubitor  of  the  autumn  (apart 
from  the  exceptionally  early  Guernsey  record  mentioned  in  the  last  summary) 
appeared  at  South  Gare,  Teesmouth  (Yorkshire)  on  16th,  at  Spurn  on  24th  and  at 
Ramsley  Reservoir  (Derbyshire)  and  Holme  (Norfolk)  on  30th.  Eight  Mealy 
Redpolls  Acanthis  f fiammea  arrived  on  Fair  Isle  with  the  Arctic  Redpoll  (see 
above)  on  24th,  and  by  28th  there  were  about  50  on  the  island.  Twites  A.  Jlaviros- 
tris  began  to  appear  in  ones  and  twos  on  the  east  coast  from  10th,  while 
Bramblings  Fringilla  montifringilla  (from  13  th)  and  Snow  Buntings  Plectrophenax 
nivalis  (from  7th)  had  reached  double  figures  at  a few  coastal  localities  by  the  end 
of  the  month. 

Finally,  two  migrants  that  cannot  be  classified  in  a convenient  way  were  a 
Green  Woodpecker  Picus  viridis  on  22nd  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  this  species  is 
virtually  unknown ; and  single  Hawfinches  Coccothraustes  coccothraustes  at  Spurn  on 
23rd  and  at  Gibraltar  Point  (Lincolnshire)  next  day,  possibly  one  and  the  same. 
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VISITING  THESE 
NATIONAL  PARKS 
ft  GAME  RESERVES 

Nairobi.  Lakes  Naivasha  and 
Nakuru.  Samburu.  Tsavo. 
Lake  Manyara.  Ngorongoro. 
Serengeti  and  Mara,  in 
Kenya  and  Tanzania 


DEPARTURES 

Feb  7,  14,  21,  28;  Mar  7; 
June  27;  July  18;  Aug  8, 
29;  Sept  19;  Oct  10,  31 


GUEST  LECTURERS 

accompany  each  Safari  and 
their  expert  and  personal 
knowledge  of  East  Africa, 
its  animals  and  birds, 
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iitorial  changes  at  Bedford 

. is  month  sees  a major  change  in  the  editorial  arrangements  for 
tish  Birds  with  the  departure  of  I.  J.  Ferguson- Lees  to  take  up 
: position  of  deputy  director  (conservation)  with  the  Royal  Society 
the  Protection  of  Birds.  James  Ferguson-Lees  has  spent  almost 
his  working  life  as  executive  editor  of  British  Birds ; indeed,  with 
;;  exception  of  its  founder,  H.  F.  VVitherby,  he  has  served  in  a 
.ijor  editorial  post  for  a longer  period  than  anyone  in  the  journal’s 
itory.  In  June  1952,  while  still  a schoolmaster  and  only  23,  he 
>k  over  on  a voluntary  basis  from  J.  D.  Wood  as  assistant  editor 
cd  then  in  October  1954  he  was  appointed  as  its  first  full-time 
recutive  editor.  From  then  until  1970,  when  P.  F.  Bonham 
ned  him  as  assistant  editor,  he  carried  the  full  and  ever-growing 
rden  of  the  editorial  responsibilities.  His  services  to  British  Birds 
more  than  20  years  have  been  invaluable.  He  has  been  an  out- 
nding  editor,  painstaking  and  accurate,  and  the  many  new 
velopments  during  this  period  owe  much  to  his  energy'  and  inspira- 
n.  For  much  of  this  time  he  has  also  played  a major  part  in  the 
irk  of  many  local  and  national  ornithological  bodies  including 
'■  rccessively  council  member,  vice-president  and  president  of  the 
itish  Trust  for  Ornithology',  council  member  and  chairman  of  the 
mservation  and  Education  Committees  of  the  R.S.P.B.,  and  chair- 
in  of  the  Records  Committee  of  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union. 

' ; has  become  one  of  the  best-known  figures  in  modern  British 
nithology,  exerting  a powerful  influence  on  many  aspects  of 
velopments  in  recent  years.  He  is  also  well  known  on  the  inter- 
tional  scene,  especially  for  his  efforts  to  encourage  the  co-ordina- 
>n  and  extension  of  amateur  research  on  a European  basis. 

His  colleagues  on  the  editorial  team,  whilst  wishing  him  every 
ccess  in  the  important  new  tasks  he  will  be  undertaking  for  bird 
nservation,  are  grateful  that  he  has  agreed  to  remain  on  the 
itorial  board,  so  that  his  ability  and  long  experience  will  be  at 
eir  disposal.  P.  F.  Bonham  was  appointed  executive  editor  from 
t February  1973  and  is  assisted  by  D.  A.  Christie.  S.C. 


Scarce  migrants  in  Britain  and  Ireland 
during  1958-67 

J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 

Part  9 Aquatic  Warbler,  Barred  Warbler  and 
Red-breasted  Flycatcher 

The  previous  eight  parts  in  this  series  have  dealt  with  21  species 
which  are  scarce  migrants  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  together  with 
two  groups  of  Nearctic  vagrants  (waders  and  landbirds).  This  part 
covers  the  last  three  selected  species,  all  with  a mainly  east 
European  distribution  but  with  entirely  different  vagrancy  patterns 
in  Britain  and  Ireland.  A brief  summary  and  the  references  and 
acknowledgements  for  the  whole  series  will  appear  as  part  10. 

Aquatic  Warbler  Acrocephalus  paludicola 

A total  of  94  Aquatic  Warblers  was  recorded  in  Britain  and  Ireland 
during  1958-67.  Only  about  35  had  been  recorded  up  to  1940 
( The  Handbook,  Nicholson  and  Ferguson-Lees  1962),  and  five  in 
I95I  were  sufficient  to  warrant  special  editorial  interest  in  this 
journal  (Anon  1952c)  (a  sixth  was  subsequently  recorded  that  year). 
The  average  of  more  than  nine  per  year  in  the  ten  years  therefore 
shows  a considerable  increase,  but  the  greater  number  of  observers 
and,  especially,  the  advent  of  mist-nets  are  certainly  responsible 
for  a large  part  of  this.  Mist-nets  were  not  introduced  to  Britain 
until  1956  and  only  about  100  were  in  operation  that  year  (Spencer 
1957),  but  by  1968  Spencer  (1969)  estimated  that  probably  about 
three-quarters  of  all  fully  grown  birds  ringed  in  Britain  and  Ireland 

Table  11.  Numbers  of  fledged  Reed  Acrocephalus  scirpaceus, 

Sedge  A.  schoenobaenus  and  Aquatic  Warblers  A.  paludicola 

ringed  in  Britain  and  Ireland  during  1958-67 


Reed  + Sedge 

Reed  Sedge  Aquatic  per  Aquatic 


1958 

303 

1 , 18 1 

2 

742 

*959 

77i 

2,077 

9 

3l6 

i960 

935 

i,736 

3 

890 

1961 

1,071 

1,397 

3 

823 

1962 

1,867 

2,183 

3 

i,35o 

•963 

3.083 

4,269 

4 

1,838 

1964 

3.348 

5,542 

5 

»,778 

1965 

3.985 

8,493 

7 

1,783 

1966 

3.264 

7,938 

5 

2,240 

1967 

6,758 

10,365 

4 

4,281 
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u 5.  Seasonal  pattern  of  Aquatic  Warblers  Acrocephalus  paludicola  in  Britain 


and  Ireland  during  1958-67 

rce  caught  by  that  method.  No  fewer  than  45  of  the  94  Aquatic 
.rblers  were  trapped,  probably  mostly  by  means  of  mist-nets 
in  reed-beds.  Table  1 1 shows  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
Iged  Reed  A.  scirpaceus,  Sedge  A.  schoenobaenus  and  Aquatic 
irblers  ringed  in  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  ten  years.  The 
ds  of  the  two  commoner  species  include  adults  and  juveniles 
,^ed  in  summer  and  in  areas  where  Aquatic  Warblers  are  unlikely 
occur.  In  addition,  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology  started  an 
rocephalus  Enquiry’  in  1967  which  resulted  in  3,494  more  fledged 
red  Warblers  and  2,427  more  fledged  Sedge  Warblers  being 
ged  in  that  year  than  in  the  previous  one.  Despite  these  sources 
considerable  bias,  however,  the  figures  show  that  the  Aquatic 
irblers  ringed  during  1958-67  did  not  increase  in  step  with  related 
cies.  They  do  not  necessarily  prove  by  themselves  that  Aquatic 
irblers  became  scarcer  (but  see  below). 

There  were  two  records  in  November  and  one  in  May  in  the  ten 
. trs,  but  the  other  91  all  fell  between  2nd  August  and  9th  October, 
h 81%  during  the  six  weeks  from  13th  August  to  23rd  September 
1 the  peak  in  the  middle  fortnight  of  this  period  (fig.  1 15).  The 
togram  shows  a strikingly  normal  distribution,  and  D.  I.  M. 
illace  (in  Harber  1966)  concluded  from  the  smooth  distribution 
ve  of  the  records  in  1958-65  that  the  species  should  be  considered 
egular  autumn  migrant  in  Britain.  His  method  of  analysis  was 


1958  1959  1960  1961  1962  1963  1964  1965  1966  1967  1958  1959  1960  1961  1952  1963  1964  1965  1966  1967 

SPRING  AUTUMN 


.116.  Annual  pattern  of  Aquatic  Warblers  Acrocephalus  paludicola  in  Britain  and 
eland  during  1958-67  with  the  spring  and  autumn  records  shown  separately 
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criticised  and  the  smoothness  of  the  curve  contested  by  Sharrock 
(1966),  but  the  data  shown  here  support  his  conclusion. 

The  single  spring  record  was  in  Somerset  on  13th  May  1963. 
The  two  November  records  (both  on  6th,  in  Devon  in  i960  and  in 


Fig.  1 1 7.  Distribution  by  counties  of  autumn  Aquatic  Warblers  Acrocephalus 
paludicola  in  Britain  and  Ireland  during  1958-67 


####  + # + + + ** 
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irkshire  in  1967)  are  grouped  with  the  August-October  ones  in 
s paper.  The  number  recorded  each  year  varied  from  five  (1962) 
18  (1959),  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  despite  the  increase  in  the 
mber  of  observers  there  were  fewer  in  the  second  half  of  the 
riod  under  review  than  in  the  first:  indeed,  the  average  for  1958-62 
. is  exceeded  in  only  one  year  (1965)  during  1 963-67  (fig.  1 1 6) . This 
1 . :ture  of  a decline  during  the  mid- 1 96o’s  is  also  implied  by  the 
ures  in  the  right-hand  column  of  table  1 1 . Because  of  the  growing 
tivity  of  ringers  and  other  observers,  it  is  certain  that  the  actual 
crease  was  greater  than  fig.  1 16  suggests,  though  there  has  since 
en  an  upsurge  of  records  (outside  the  ten  years  under  review) 
th  six  in  1968,  18  in  1969,  eleven  in  1970,  26  in  1971  and  an 
:onishing  provisional  total  of  58  in  1972. 

Although  there  were  records  north  to  Shetland  and  west  to  Co. 
ork,  the  autumn  ones  were  largely  confined  to  the  English  south 
.ast,  with  most  in  Hampshire  (fig.  1 17).  The  seven  coastal  counties 
>m  Kent  to  the  Isles  of  Scilly  accounted  for  61%  of  the  records 
d,  with  the  inclusion  of  the  six  adjoining  counties  (mostly  inland), 
e total  becomes  74%.  D.  I.  M.  Wallace  and  I.  J.  Ferguson-Lees 
n Smith  1967)  pointed  out  that  ringing  had  shown  that  Aquatic 
arblers  occurred  with  Sedge  Warblers  in  ratios  of  one  in  over 
000  at  Chew  Valley  Lake,  inland  in  Somerset,  and  one  in  about 
o at  Slapton  Ley,  on  the  south  coast  of  Devon,  but  one  in  less 
an  30  on  St  Agnes,  Isles  of  Scilly.  Despite  the  south  coast  con- 
ntration  in  England,  only  four  birds  were  recorded  in  Ireland  in 
e ten  years  (where,  however,  mist-netting  is  on  a small  scale). 
1 -rival  was  almost  simultaneous  throughout  Britain  and  Ireland: 
e patterns  in  south-east  and  south-west  England  were  identical 
id  arrivals  along  the  British  east  coast  from  Norfolk  to  Shetland 


. j.  1 18.  European  distribution  of 
juatic  Warblers  Acrocephdus  paludicola 
th  the  breeding  range  of  this  summer 
•.itor  shown  in  black  (reproduced,  by 
mission,  from  the  1966  edition  of  the 
Field  Guide) 
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and  in  Ireland  all  coincided  with  the  peak  period  on  the  English 
south  coast. 

Since  separation  of  autumn  birds  into  adults  and  immatures  is 
possible  by  means  of  the  colour  of  the  upperparts  and  wing 
(Williamson  1960c)  resulting  from  the  degree  of  abrasion  of  the 
remiges,  rectrices  and  most  body  feathers  (Svensson  1970),  it  is 
depressing  to  find  that  the  ages  of  only  nine  of  the  45  trapped 
Aquatic  Warblers  have  been  published:  all  nine  were  first-year 
birds. 

The  European  breeding  distribution  is  largely  in  Poland,  Ger- 
many, the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Sicily,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Hungary  and  Yugoslavia  (fig.  1 18).  This  discontinuous  distribution 
was  attributed  by  Voous  (i960)  to  contraction  from  a previously 
more  continuous  range,  perhaps  partly  resulting  from  the  draining 
of  the  species’  marshland  habitat;  numbers  have  decreased  in 
northern  Italy  from  this  cause.  Although  the  breeding  range  extends 
to  about  6o°E,  Aquatic  Warblers  are  rare  almost  everywhere  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  a decline  has  been  recorded  since  the  1920’s 
(Dementiev  and  Gladkov  1951-54).  The  wintering  area,  probably  in 
tropical  Africa,  is  largely  unknown,  but  autumn  passage  is  southerly 
through  the  Mediterranean  region  west  to  Iberia. 

The  pattern  of  autumn  records  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  with 
simultaneous  arrival  in  all  areas  and  most  on  the  English  south 
coast,  but  with  a proportion  penetrating  into  adjoining  inland  coun- 
ties, is  entirely  consistent  with  minor  displacement  of  birds  migrating 
south-west  from  the  most  north-westerly  parts  of  their  European 
breeding  range  (the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  primarily),  and 
bears  a similarity  to  the  pattern  of  occurrences  of  autumn  White- 
spotted  Bluethroats  Luscinia  svecica  cyanecula  (fig.  57  and  table  6). 
If  this  is  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  pattern,  one  would  expect 
a proportion  of  the  records  to  involve  adults,  and  since  this  paper 
was  written  details  have  been  published  of  three  adults  identified 
among  the  26  in  1971  (Smith  1972).  Neither  the  timing  nor  the 
distribution  suggests  any  substantial  arrival  from  the  sparse  eastern 
populations.  The  lack  of  spring  records — only  one  in  the  ten  years 
and  an  all-time  total  of  only  four  during  April-July  up  to  1968 
(British  Ornithologists’  Union  1971) — is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the 
presumed  northerly,  or  even  NNE,  standard  direction  at  that  time. 

Barred  Warbler  Sylvia  nisoria 

At  least  516  Barred  Warblers  were  recorded  in  Britain  and  Ireland 
during  1958-67,  making  this  the  third  commonest  species  dealt  with 
in  this  series.  Their  regular  occurrence  has  been  recognised  for 
some  time:  The  Handbook  (1938-41)  noted  that  they  were  fairly 
regular  autumn  passage  migrants  in  the  Northern  Isles  and  probably 
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so  annual  on  the  British  east  coast,  with  about  50  records  in 
ngland,  many  in  Scotland,  one  in  Wales  and  five  in  Ireland. 

. axter  and  Rintoul  (1953)  noted  that  in  Scotland  there  were  only 
-vo  mainland  records  but  many  on  the  islands,  and  that  on  Fair 
le  up  to  40  in  a day  had  been  recorded  (this  on  1st  September 
)35);  during  1948-67,  however,  the  most  in  a day  on  Fair  Isle 
as  nine  (Davis  1964c,  Dennis  1967). 

Age  details  were  published  for  only  27%  of  the  records,  but  it  is 
ell  known  that  almost  all  Barred  Wrarblers  in  Britain  and  Ireland 
! -e  immatures — for  instance,  no  adult  had  ever  been  recorded  on 
air  Isle  up  to  at  least  1964  (Davis  1964c) — so  that,  although  the 
1 ublished  data  show  that  there  were  five  adults  and  136  first-year 
irds,  it  is  probable  that  the  ratio  in  the  ten  years  was  nearer  1 : 100 
tan  1 : 27,  since  report  editors  are  likely  to  specify  every  adult  but 
take  no  mention  of  the  age  of  an  immature.  As  stated  in  the  intro- 
uction  {Brit.  Birds,  62:  170),  these  analyses  have  used  records 
ublished  in  the  regional  reports  with  no  attempt  to  assess  their 
aalidity,  on  the  assumption  that  they  have  already  been  adequately 
t ;tted  by  county  recorders.  It  needs  pointing  out,  therefore,  that 
le  records  of  autumn  adults  were  in  Norfolk  in  1959,  Northumber- 
land in  1959,  1963  and  1964,  and  East  Lothian  in  1966,  yet 
l/illiamson  (1964)  stated  that  he  knew  of  no  record  of  an  undoubted 
dult  in  Britain  or  Ireland  in  autumn. 

All  but  two  of  the  516  records  in  the  ten  years  fell  in  the  period 
om  August  to  early  November,  with  77%  in  the  five  weeks  from 
1 Dth  August  to  23rd  September  and  an  exceedingly  pronounced 
t eak  (involving  nearly  half  of  all  the  records)  in  just  fourteen  days 
om  27th  August  to  9th  September  (fig.  119).  There  were  two  in 
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ig.  1 19.  Seasonal  pattern  of  Barred  Warblers  Sylvia  nisoria  in  Britain  and  Ireland 

during  1958-67 
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Fig.  120.  Annual  pattern  of  Barred  Warblers  Sylvia  nisoria  in  Britain  and  Ireland 
during  1958-67  with  the  spring  and  autumn  records  shown  separately 


spring  in  the  ten  years  (Minsmere,  Suffolk,  22nd  May  i960,  and 
Foula,  Shetland,  ist-8th  June  1967),  the  second  being  an  additional 
record  not  mentioned  in  the  latest  list  of  British  and  Irish  birds 
(British  Ornithologists’  Union  1971),  which  notes  only  one  spring 
record  before  1958  (Shetland,  June  1914). 

Although  averaging  51  per  year,  the  numbers  of  Barred  Warblers 
varied  enormously  from  one  autumn  to  another  (between  1 9 and  at 
least  86),  with  low  totals  in  1958  and  1961  and  high  numbers  in 
1959,  1965  and  1966  (fig.  120).  Most  were  in  northern  Scotland  and 
36%  in  Shetland — more  than  three  times  as  many  as  in  any  other 
county  (fig.  12 1).  The  east  coast  of  Britain  from  Shetland  to  Norfolk 
accounted  for  83%,  the  major  counties  (with  an  average  of  between 
two  and  six  records  per  year)  being  Norfolk,  Northumberland,  Fife, 
Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  in  descending  order. 

The  most  northerly  records  were  the  earliest,  with  progressively 
later  peaks  towards  the  south  and  the  latest  of  all  in  the  south-west 
(fig.  122).  In  Scotland,  27%  occurred  before  27th  August,  compared 
with  8%  in  the  east  of  England  (Northumberland  to  Suffolk)  and 
4%  in  the  south-west  (south-west  England,  Wales  and  the  south  of 
Ireland).  The  peak  in  the  east  of  England  was  a week  later  than  in 
Scotland,  though  there  was  no  difference  between  regions  within 
these  main  groups,  the  pattern  in  northern  Scotland,  for  example, 
being  identical  to  that  in  southern  Scotland.  1 he  peak  in  the  south- 
west came  a further  two  weeks  later,  82%  of  the  records  occurring 
after  9th  September,  compared  with  26%  of  those  in  Scotland  and 
35%  of  those  in  the  east  of  England.  The  records  in  south-east  and 
north-west  England  are  too  few  for  separate  analysis,  but  bear  the 
closest  resemblance  to  those  in  the  east  of  England.  1 his  is  a pattern 
found  to  a varying  degree  in  many  other  species,  including  Hoopoe 
Upupa  epops,  Bluethroat  Luscinia  svecica,  Icterine  Warbler  Hippolais 
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Fig.  12 1.  Distribution  by  counties  of  autumn  Barred  Warblers  Sylvia  nisoria  in 
Britain  and  Ireland  during  1958-67 

icterina.  Greenish  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochiloides,  Yellow-browed 
Warbler  P.  inornatus  and  Scarlet  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  erythrinus  which 
were  dealt  with  earlier  in  this  series. 

The  breeding  range  in  Europe  is  mostly  east  of  io°E,  from  south- 
east Sweden  and  Denmark  (a  small  population — see,  for  example, 
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mission, 


AUGUST  SEPTEMBER  OCTOBER 

Fig.  122.  Seasonal  pattern  of  Barred  Warblers  Sylvia  rtisoria  during  1958-67  with  the 
records  in  Scotland,  the  east  of  England  (Northumberland  to  Suffolk)  and  the 
south-west  (south-west  England,  Wales  and  the  south_of  Ireland)  shown  separately 


Preuss  1966),  Germany  and  northern  Italy  eastwards,  between  the 
Baltic  States  in  the  north  and  the  Balkans  in  the  south  (fig.  123). 
In  Europe  it  lies  within  a band  from  40°N  to  6o°N,  but  in  Asia  it  is 
between  36°N  and  56°N  and  extends  to  90°E  (Voous  i960).  Barred 


Fig.  123.  European  distribution  of 
Barred  Warblers  Sylvia  nisoria  with  the 
breeding  range  of  this  summer  visitor 
shown  in  black  (reproduced,  by  per- 
from  the  1966  edition  of  the 
Field  Guide) 
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Warblers  spend  the  non-breeding  season  in  southern  Arabia  and 
east  Africa  from  Uganda  south  at  least  to  Tanzania  (Vaurie  1962, 
Voous  i960),  mostly  north  of  the  equator  (Davis  1967).  The  normal 
migrations  of  the  species  are  therefore  assumed  to  be  oriented 
NW-SE,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  absence  of  records  from 
north-west  and  west  Africa  and  by  its  rarity  as  a migrant  in  southern 
Europe  west  of  northern  Italy  (Williamson  1964).  As  pointed  out  by 
Davis  (1967),  it  is  very  surprising,  in  view  of  the  presumed  standard 
direction,  that  many  more  Barred  Warblers  do  not  occur  in  Britain 
in  spring  by  overshooting. 

Due  to  the  occurrence  of  considerable  numbers  north  and  west  of 
its  breeding  range  in  autumn,  this  species  has  attracted  a good  deal 
of  attention  and  no  little  controversy  in  the  literature.  The  various 
suggestions  may  be  crudely  summarised  as  follows : 

(1)  A part  of  the  population  migrates  south-west  instead  of  south-east,  and  some 
of  these  birds  arc  displaced  by  easterly  or  south-easterly  winds  to  Britain  (Rudebeck 
*956). 

(2)  There  is  a random  post-juvenile  dispersal  (Williamson  1959a,  1964,  Lack 

» i960,  1961),  especially  in  years  when  the  population  is  at  a high  level,  and  these 

birds  are  displaced  by  easterly  or  south-easterly  winds  to  Britain  (Williamson 
1959a,  1961b,  1963a). 

(3)  There  is  a reverse  migration  oriented  north-westwards  (Nisbet  1962,  Davis 
1962),  analogous  with  that  of  Yellow-breasted  Chats  Icteria  virens  in  the  United 

'States  (Baird  et  at.  1959),  with  later  arrivals  farther  south  in  Britain  being  the 
northern  birds  returning  southwards  (Davis  1967,  Rabol  1970). 

I Barred  Warblers  are  rare  in  continental  Europe  west  of  the  breed- 
ing range — with  the  first  records  in  Belgium,  for  instance,  not  until 
1964  (Dambiermont  et  al.  1964) — and  relatively  scarce  in  south-east 
and  southern  England.  All  these  areas  are  nearer  to  the  breeding 
range  and  involve  no  sea-crossings  or  much  shorter  ones  than  to  the 
British  east  coast  between  East  Anglia  and  the  Northern  Isles,  and 
this  suggests  that  neither  south-westerly  migration  (1)  nor  random 
dispersal  (2)  can  account  for  the  pattern.  The  data  clearly  point  to 
reverse  migration  (3)  as  the  primary  cause,  though  the  greatly 
varying  annual  totals  (fig.  120)  suggest  that  suitable  initiating  con- 
ditions— ‘spring-like’  anticyclonic  weather — at  exactly  the  right 
time  (fig.  1 19)  are  needed,  or  that  the  British  records  reflect  the 
European  population  level,  as  suggested  by  Williamson  (1963a). 
The  hypothesis  that  the  birds  on  the  English  east  coast  (in  smaller 
numbers  and  at  later  dates  than  those  in  Scotland)  are  on  redeter- 
mined migration  after  off-passage  stays  farther  north,  however, 
appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  evidence.  On  average,  they  occur 
one  seven-day  period  later  than  those  in  Scotland  (fig.  122),  and 
Davis  (1962)  noted  that  in  individual  years  the  earliest  records  at 
Spurn,  Yorkshire,  are  nearly  always  later  (often  by  ten  days  or 
more)  than  those  on  Fair  Isle.  Yet  he  himself  also  noted  (Davis  1967) 
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that  Barred  Warblers  seldom  remained  for  more  than  two  or  three 
days  on  Fair  Isle  and  that  long  stays  were  also  unusual  at  Spurn, 
though  more  common  at  the  western  observatories.  Off-passage 
stays  are,  therefore,  too  short  to  account  for  the  time-lags  between 
Scotland  and  the  east  coast  of  England  (one  week)  and  the  south- 
west (three  weeks).  The  evidence  from  recoveries  of  vagrants 
ringed  in  Britain  (table  12)  is  inconclusive,  but  only  three  of  the 
seven — Icterine  Warbler,  Dusky  Warbler  P.  fuscatus  and  Lesser 
Grey  Shrike  Lanius  minor — are  directly  relevant  and  all  suggest  a 
failure  to  reorient  after  a major  displacement.  (The  lack  of  recovery 
data  is  hardly  surprising  for,  taking  one  group  as  an  example,  the 
recovery  rate  of  warblers  that  breed  in  Britain  and  Ireland  is  only 
1 in  250  and  of  those  which  occur  only  as  migrants  or  vagrants  less 
than  1 in  400,  while  up  to  1969  only  495  Barred  Warblers  had  been 
ringed  in  these  islands;  despite  this,  one  might  have  expected  one  or 
two  recoveries  by  now  if  Davis  and  Rabol  were  correct  in  thinking 
that  the  English  east  coast  birds  are  the  result  of  a regular  passage 
from  the  Northern  Isles.) 

The  facts  point  clearly  to  the  hypothesis  that  occurrences  in  all 
areas  result  from  reverse  migration  along  a north-westerly  course 
from  an  area  of  origin  which  moves  south  (and  east)  as  the  autumn 
progresses  and,  therefore,  produces  smaller  and  smaller  numbers. 
This  is  essentially  the  same  pattern  as  in  Yellow-browed  Warblers 
(fig.  no),  though  the  direction  of  the  reverse  migration  is  north- 
west instead  of  west.  The  German  Barred  Warbler  population 
departs  in  August  (Niethammer  1937),  and  evacuation  south- 
eastwards  of  most  of  the  birds  at  this  time  adequately  explains  the 
paucity  of  records  in  Britain  and  Ireland  after  mid-September,  even 
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Table  12.  Recoveries  of  scarce  and  vagrant  passerine  migrants  ringed  in  Brita 


Data  from  Thomson  and  Leach  1953,  Spencer  1959,  i960,  1964,  1965,  1969,  Bonham  n 


Ringed 


Recovered 


Bluethroat  Luscinia  svecica 
Bluethroat  Luscinia  svecica 
Bluethroat  Luscinia  svecica 
Icterine  Warbler  Hippolais  icterina 
Dusky  Warbler  Phylloscopus  fuscatus 
Lesser  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  minor 
Rustic  Bunting  Emberiza  rustica 


7.9.58,  Hampshire 
24-5-59,  Fair  Isle 
21.9.66,  Devon 
2.9.64,  Isles  of  Scilly 
14.5.70,  Isle  of  Man 
13.9.52,  Northumberland 
12.6.63,  Fair  Isle 


9.11.58,  Spain 

28.5.59,  Belgium 
14.9.68,  Devon 

3.9.64,  at  sea  1 37  km  WNW 
15.12.70,  Co.  Limerick 
15.10.52,  Aberdeen 
15.10.63,  Greece 


r 
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Suggesting  reorientation  after  minor  (or  nil)  displacement,  presumably  from  Scandinav 
Suggesting  rapid  reorientation  after  overshooting  in  spring. 

3.  Retrapped  at  ringing  locality,  suggesting  regular  passage. 

4.  Continuing  movement  away  from  wintering  area,  suggesting  failure  to  reorient. 

5.  Suggesting  failure  to  reorient  after  arrival  in  western  Europe,  possibly  in  autumn  1961 

6.  Suggesting  failure  to  reorient  in  autumn,  or  long  off-passage  stay  and  continuing  northwa 

7.  Suggesting  successful  reorientation  after  spring  displacement,  perhaps  minor. 
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in  the  south-west.  It  seems  likely  that  a high  proportion  of  these 
north-westerly  oriented  autumn  juveniles  perishes  in  the  Atlantic 
after  overflying  Britain.  There  seems  little  justification  for  assuming 
that  most  make  landfall  in  Shetland  and  even  less  for  assuming 
that  those  that  do  are  able  to  appreciate  that  they  must  promptly 
turn  in  a non-suicidal  southerly  direction. 

Red-breasted  Flycatcher  Ficedula  parva 

A total  of  496  Red-breasted  Flycatchers  was  recorded  in  Britain  and 
Ireland  during  1958-67.  This  average  of  50  per  year  compares  with 
a grand  total  of  85  or  more  in  The  Handbook,  and  of  fewer  than  1 12 
during  the  100  years  up  to  1957  calculated  by  Williamson  (1962c). 

The  majority  were  in  autumn,  with  96%  occurring  between 
mid-August  and  mid-November,  the  peak  during  the  first  seven  days 
of  October,  and  68%  of  the  autumn  birds  in  the  four  weeks  from 
17th  September  to  14th  October  (fig.  124).  There  were,  nevertheless, 
19  spring  records,  from  late  April  to  early  July.  Williamson  (1959b) 
suggested  a possible  connection  between  three  in  spring  1959,  which 
equalled  the  previous  spring  total  (Radford  1968),  and  the  large 
arrivals  of  Red-breasted  Flycatchers  in  autumn  1958,  considered  at 
the  time  to  be  the  outstanding  feature  of  that  autumn  (Williamson 
r95^)i  but  there  were  up  to  four  spring  records  annually  during 
though  none  in  the  next  two  years.  In  autumn,  numbers 
were  remarkably  steady  in  the  ten  years,  with  annual  totals  of  40-52 
in  every  year  except  three,  these  being  1959  (66),  1963  (34)  and 
*965  (57)  (fig-  J25);  1959  was  also  the  best  autumn  for  at  least  15 
years  for  Red-breasted  Flycatchers  on  Heligoland  (Feeny  1959). 

The  annual  totals  shown  in  fig.  125  differ  from  those  given  by 
Williamson  (1959a,  c,  1961c,  1962c)  which  were  compiled  rapidly 
at  the  end  of  each  migration  season,  mainly  from  observatory 
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Fig.  124.  Seasonal  pattern  of  Red-breasted  Flycatchers  Ficedula  parva  in  Britain  and 

Ireland  during  1958-67 
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Fig.  125.  Annual  pattern  of  Red-breasted  Flycatchers  Ficedula  parva  in  Britain  and 
Ireland  during  1958-67  with  the  spring  and  autumn  records  shown  separately 


records : in  some  years  additional  records  were  reported  some  time 
later  and  in  others  reassessment  by  local  recorders  made  allowance 
for  duplication;  also  the  figures  in  Williamson  (1961c)  of  about  30  in 
1956  and  about  60  in  1958  should  in  fact  refer  to  1958  and  1959 
(K.  Williamson  in  litt.). 

Of  the  496  birds  recorded  in  the  ten  years,  the  age  was  published 
for  only  13%  and  the  sex  for  9%:  the  totals  are  shown  in  table  13. 
Even  in  spring  some  second-year  males  are  inseparable  from  females 
(Svensson  1970);  the  character  upon  which  ageing  depends  in 
autumn  (presence  or  absence  of  yellow-buff  tips  to,  especially,  the 
greater  coverts)  may  not  be  easy  to  check  in  the  field  and  is  not  of 
proven  reliability.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  majority 
of  autumn  birds  were  both  unaged  and  unsexed.  The  criteria  used 
in  determining  the  ages  and  sexes  shown  in  this  table  are  not  known, 
the  data  published  in  regional  reports  being  taken  at  their  face 
value,  and  a number  of  features  in  the  table  cast  doubt  upon  some 
of  the  sex/age  identifications.  Those  least  likely  to  include  errors  are 

Table  13.  Published  sex  and  age  data  for  Red-breasted  Flycatchers 
Ficedula  parva  in  Britain  and  Ireland  during  1958-67 
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Immature  0 
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the  adult  males  and  it  is  clear  that  in  autumn  adults  generally 
arrive  in  Britain  earlier  than  immatures:  57%  of  the  adult  males 
(and  50%  of  all  adults)  occurred  before  1 7th  September  compared 
with  only  13%  of  the  immatures  (20%  of  all  birds). 


Fig.  126.  Distribution  by  counties 
of  spring  Red-breasted  Flycatchers 
Ficedula  parva  in  Britain  and  Ireland 
during  1958-67 


The  spring  birds  were  in  nine  counties,  but  more  than  two  were 
recorded  only  in  Yorkshire  (four)  and  Shetland  (five)  (fig.  126). 
The  autumn  ones  were  in  27  counties,  all  but  one  coastal,  but  seven 
of  these  (Yorkshire,  Norfolk,  Scilly,  Shetland,  Northumberland, 
Fife  and  Co.  Cork,  in  descending  order)  each  averaged  two  to  six 
birds  per  year  and  accounted  for  70%  of  all  the  autumn  records 
(fig.  127).  This  distribution — roughly  equal  numbers  in  five  east 
coast  counties  from  Shedand  to  Norfolk  and  in  the  Isles  of  Scilly — is 
strikingly  different  from  that  of  Barred  Warblers  (fig.  12 1),  which 
occurred  principally  in  Shetland.  The  timing  was  also  different,  with 
arrival  almost  synchronous  in  all  areas,  but  with  peaks  in  Scotland 
and  the  east  of  England  (Northumberland  to  Suffolk)  in  mid- 
September  and  in  the  east  of  England  and  the  south-west  (south- 
west England,  Wales  and  the  south  of  Ireland)  in  early  October 
(fig.  128).  In  the  east  of  England  29%  occurred  before  17th  Septem- 
ber, compared  with  16%  in  Scotland  and  12%  in  the  south-west; 
while  in  the  south-west  64%  occurred  in  October  and  early 
November,  compared  with  42%  in  Scotland  and  41%  in  the  east 
of  England.  The  early  east  of  England  movements  were  particularly 
apparent  in  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire  and  East  Anglia,  while  the  late 
south-western  ones  were  especially  evident  in  south-west  England. 
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The  small  numbers  in  south-east  England  showed  a pattern  most 
similar  to  those  in  south-west  England.  The  differences  in  the  timing 
are  relatively  slight,  but  it  is  clear  that  in  the  ten  years  the  main 
arrivals  occurred  first  on  the  English  east  coast,  followed  by  later 
ones  in  Scotland  and  the  last  in  the  south-west. 


Fig.  127.  Distribution  by  counties  of  autumn  Red-breasted  Flycatchers  Ficedula 
parva  in  Britain  and  Ireland  during  1958-67 
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'ig.  128.  Seasonal  pattern  of  autumn  Red-breasted  Flycatchers  Ficedula  parva 
luring  1958-67  with  the  records  in  Scotland,  the  east  of  England  (Northumberland 
o Suffolk)  and  the  south-west  (south-west  England,  Wales  and  the  south  of 

Ireland)  shown  separately 


The  European  breeding  range  of  the  Red-breasted  Flycatcher 
fig.  129)  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Barred  Warbler  (fig.  123), 
extending  from  Sweden  and  Denmark  (both  small  populations), 
outhern  Finland,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria  and  Romania  eastwards,  mostly  between  40°N  and  63°N. 
"arther  east,  however,  the  two  distributions  differ,  since  Red-breasted 
dycatchers  extend  to  1 75°E  beyond  Kamchatka  and  their  range  is 
nore  northerly,  mostly  between  48°N  and  66°N;  there  is  also  a 
eparate  population  lying  east  of  the  Black  Sea  and  south  of  the 
Caspian  (Vaurie  1959,  Voous  i960).  The  eastern  race  F.  p.  albicilla 
breeding  east  of  Perm  and  the  southern  Urals)  has  never  been 
ecorded  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  few  have  been  racially  identi- 
ied  and  this  subspecies  may  occur  (British  Ornithologists’  Union 
971)-  Grote  (1940)  stated  that  the  whole  population  migrates 
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Fig.  129.  European  distribution  of 
Red-breasted  Flycatchers  Ficedula  parva 
with  the  breeding  range  of  this  summer 
visitor  shown  in  black  (reproduced,  by 
permission,  from  the  1 966  edition  of  the 
Field  Guide ) 


south-east  in  autumn,  but  more  recent  evidence  suggests  that  the 
western  birds  migrate  east  through  Iran  and  Afghanistan  to  winter  1 
mainly  in  western  India  (Vaurie  1959)  and  occasionally  perhaps  in 
tropical  east  Africa  (Voous  i960).  The  breeding  range  has  been 
expanding  westwards  (Niethammer  1951),  but  this  expansion  seems 
to  have  been  fairly  slow : the  first  proved  case  of  breeding  in  the 
Netherlands  was  not  until  1967,  despite  several  instances  of  possible 
nesting  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  (Tekke  1967)5  and  the 
fairly  recent  populations  in  Scandinavia  are  still  small. 

The  discussions  regarding  the  vagrancy  pattern  of  Red-breasted 
Flycatchers  have  followed  much  the  same  sequence  as  those  on 
Barred  Warblers  (see  page  55).  Rudebeck  (1956),  Vielliard  (1962) 
and  Diesselhorst  (1971)  have  suggested  that  a small  proportion 
migrates  south-west  in  autumn,  leading  to  a migratory  divide 
reminiscent  of  a number  of  species,  such  as  the  Blackcap  S.  atricapilla 
(Williamson  1963c).  Williamson  (1959c,  1962c,  1963a)  suggested 
that  there  was  a random  juvenile  dispersal,  perhaps  especially  in 
years  of  high  population,  with  arrival  in  Britain  caused  by  down- 
wind drift.  Lack  (i960)  agreed  with  juvenile  dispersal  but  not  with 
down- wind  drift,  and  left:  the  question  unsolved.  Nisbet  (1962), 
Rabol  (1969b)  and  Gatter  (1972)  have  concluded  that  reverse 
migration,  especially  of  juveniles,  under  the  influence  of  central 
European  anticyclones,  explains  the  occurrences  west  of  the 
breeding  range.  Radford  (1968)  has  already  analysed  the  autumn 
British  and  Irish  records  and  concluded  that  the  only  possibili- 
ties were  unoriented  dispersal  or  a south-westward  migration 
(Williamson’s  or  Rudebeck’s  suggestions),  though  she  ignored  the 
hypothesis  put  forward  by  Nisbet  (1962)  and  later  by  Rabol  and 
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Gatter.  As  pointed  out  by  Gatter,  Diesselhorst  took  no  account  of 
the  numerous  records  north  and  west  of  the  breeding  range  and 
considered  only  the  few  known  south  European  and  north  African 
occurrences  when  supporting  Rudebeck’s  suggestion  of  a small 
south-westward  migration.  The  scarcity  of  records  from  south-west 
Europe  in  comparison  with  those  from  north-west  Europe  has  been 
taken  as  evidence  against  Rudebeck’s  idea,  though  this  is  clearly 
partly  due  to  a shortage  of  observers.  Isenmann  (1971)  reported 
twelve  records  from  the  Camargue  during  1956-70  (one  in  April  and 
the  rest  during  September-December,  with  seven  in  October) ; and 
Gatter  listed  only  four  for  Spain,  but  to  these  can  be  added  one 
more  (Wallace  and  Sage  1969). 

Departure  from  eastern  Germany  starts  in  late  July  and  the  last 
birds  have  left  by  mid-September  (Weber  1965):  this  links  well 
with  peaks  on  Christians  0,  off  Bornholm,  Denmark,  in  early 
'September  and  at  Blavand,  Denmark,  in  late  September  (Rabol 
with  73  in  the  Netherlands  since  1953  reaching  a peak  in 
early  October  (Gatter  1972),  and  with  those  in  Britain  and  Ireland 
(fig.  124). 

There  is  clearly  some  connection  between  occurrences  of  Barred 
Warblers  and  Red-breasted  Flycatchers,  for  in  Britain  and  Ireland 
both  had  peak  years  in  1959  and  1965:  this  connection  may  have 
been  related  to  the  development  of  anticyclonic  conditions  initiating 
reverse  migration,  or  it  may  simply  have  reflected  good  breeding 
mccess  for  both  species  in  those  years.  Conversely,  in  1963  Barred 
Warblers  were  numerous  but  Red-breasted  Flycatchers  fewer  than  in 
my  other  of  the  ten  years.  Whatever  the  influence,  however,  it 
clearly  affects  Barred  Warblers  more  than  Red-breasted  Flycatchers, 
or  the  latter  showed  little  annual  variation  in  numbers,  whereas  the 
.'ormer  fluctuated  violently  from  year  to  year. 

The  spring  birds  (mainly  in  May-June)  are  too  few  for  detailed 
analysis.  Arrival  in  Germany  is  from  mid-May  onwards  (Weber 
Gatter  (1972)  noted  that  there  have  been  April  records 
n Cyprus,  Italy,  southern  France  and  Spain,  31  spring  records  on 
Heligoland  (against  68  in  autumn)  with  a peak  in  late  May,  and  a 
ew  in  the  Netherlands,  mainly  in  the  second  week  of  June.  Rabol 
4 969b)  showed  that  spring  records  reached  a peak  in  mid-May  to 
:arly  June  at  Christians  0,  and  that  they  exceeded  autumn  records. 
Mthough  inconclusive,  the  timing  and  distribution  of  the  British 
ind  Irish  records  favour  overshooting  rather  than  a return  on  a 
SW-NE  route,  though  the  latter  cannot  be  ruled  out. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  autumn  records  in  Britain  and 
reland  alone  does  not  immediately  suggest  a mirroring  of  the 
>reeding  range  due  to  reverse  migration  as  in  the  Barred  Warbler, 
)ut,  since  the  normal  wintering  area  of  Red-breasted  Flycatchers  is 
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some  3,000  km  farther  east,  and  the  standard  direction  is  therefore 
likely  to  be  ESE,  this  is  hardly  surprising.  The  pattern  (fig.  127) 
is  far  closer  to  those  of  the  Greenish  Warbler  (fig.  81)  and  Yellow- 
browed  Warbler  (fig.  107),  both  of  which  winter  in  Asia  and  have  an 
easterly  standard  direction,  than  to  those  of  the  Barred  Warbler 
(fig.  12 1)  and  Scarlet  Rosefinch  (fig.  87),  which  winter  farther  to  the 
west  and  have  a south-easterly  standard  direction.  The  proportion 
of  Red-breasted  Flycatchers  occurring  in  Scotland  is  intermediate 
between  those  of  each  of  these  pairs,  as  is  the  standard  direction.  The 
arrivals  on  the  English  east  coast,  particularly  Yorkshire  and 
Norfolk,  earlier  and  in  larger  numbers  than  those  in  Scotland  also 
accord  with  reverse  migration  as  the  cause.  The  data  do  not 
discount  the  possibility  that  western  birds  are  derived  from  earlier 
arrivals  in  eastern  Britain  (unlike  Barred  Warblers,  for  example), 
but  a direct  south-eastern  origin  from  the  Continent  seems  more 
likely. 

As  concluded  by  Nisbet  (1962),  Rabol  (1969b)  and  Gatter  (1972), 
reverse  migration  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  patterns  of  occur- 
ences in  western  Europe  in  autumn  and  is  probably  the  major 
cause  of  vagrancy  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  presence  of  adults  in 
early  autumn  in  Britain,  and  the  admittedly  small  numbers  in 
southern  France,  suggest  that  the  tiny  south-westward  passage  first 
proposed  by  Rudebeck  (1956)  may  also  occur. 
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Obituary 

Erwin  Friedrich  Theodor  Stresemann,  DR  PHIL 
(1889-1972) 

Looking  back  over  more  than  half  a lifetime,  I recollect  the  inter- 
national ornithological  scene  being  increasingly  dominated  by  the 
debonair  figure  of  my  near-contemporary,  Erwin  Stresemann  of  the 
museum  at  Berlin.  I first  met  him  at  the  VII  International  Ornitho- 
local  Congress  at  Amsterdam  in  1930,  when  he  read  a keynote 
paper  on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  birds.  He  was  currently 
(1927-34)  publishing  one  of  the  great  technical  bibles  of  our  subject, 
the  volume  on  ‘Aves’  in  the  Handbuch  der  Zoologie  (volume  7,  part  2) 
edited  by  Kukenthal  and  Krumbach.  He  was  at  that  meeting 
elected  as  the  next  international  president. 

So  at  the  VIII  Congress  at  Oxford  in  1934  he  was  our  president  at 
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the  early  age  of  44 — and  there  was  dancing  in  the  hall  of  Exeter 
College,  to  the  music  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  for  the  first  time 
(it  was  said)  for  six  hundred  years.  In  his  address,  he  reviewed  the 
ornithological  events  of  the  half-century  since  the  first  international 
meeting  in  Vienna  in  1884.  Although  his  interests  were  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  museum,  he  was  primarily  a systematist,  and  I have 
no  competence  to  assess  his  contribution  in  that  special  sphere.  I 
think  of  him,  however,  as  having  a particular  interest  in  Indonesia 
and  in  the  flycatchers  there  which  make  it  so  difficult  to  determine  a 
familial  separation  between  that  group  and  the  warblers.  During 
1 939-4 1 he  published  (in  the  Journal  fur  Ornithologie ) a big  zoogeo- 
graphical  paper  on  the  birds  of  the  Celebes;  much  later,  in  1964,  he 
was  joint  author  of  the  article  ‘flycatcher  (i)’  in  A New  Dictionary 
of  Birds. 

After  the  second  world  war  he  was  again  an  active  and  authori- 
tative participant  in  international  ornithological  gatherings  and 
affairs.  In  1951  he  published  a book  on  the  development  of  the 
subject  since  the  time  of  Aristotle  [Die  Entwicklung  der  Ornithologie 
von  Aristoteles  bis  zur  Gegenwart,  Berlin).  He  attended  all  of  the 
resumed  series  of  congresses  from  1950  onwards.  In  July  1972  he 
was  an  honoured  guest,  with  his  wife,  at  the  royal  opening  of  the 
new  ornithological  building  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  His- 
tory) at  Tring. 

He  was  born  at  Dresden  on  22nd  November  1889.  His  doctorate 
was  of  Munich,  his  professorship  was  of  the  Humboldt  University  in 
Berlin,  and  for  many  years  he  was  director  of  the  Zoological  Museum 
there.  He  had  been  president  of  the  Deutsche  Ornithologen 
Gesellschaft;  and  he  had  edited  the  Journal  fiir  Ornithologie  (for  forty 
years)  and  the  Zoologische  Jahrbiicher  ( Syst .).  He  had  been  an  honorary 
member  of  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union  from  1929,  and  he  had 
received  many  other  marks  of  recognition. 

He  spoke  English  and  other  languages  with  facility,  and  was  adept 
in  exposition  and  in  the  conduct  of  meetings.  Socially  he  was  gay, 
with  a keen  sense  of  humour;  his  monocle  and  a sometimes  sardonic 
manner  were  characteristic.  He  was  generous  in  placing  his  wide 
knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  others.  Certain  young  British  ornitho- 
logists, while  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany,  had  reason  to  be  grateful 
for  his  kindly  interest. 

In  his  later  years  he  had  turned  to  a study  of  the  order  of  moult  in 
the  wing  quills  in  different  groups.  This  led  to  a series  of  papers  in 
collaboration  with  his  wife,  Vesta,  to  whom  our  sympathy  in  her 
loss  must  now  be  extended.  She  has  herself  described  his  life  as 
richly  filled — a fitting  epitaph  for  a great  ornithologist.  He  died  on 
20th  November  1972,  just  short  of  his  83rd  birthday. 

A.  Landsborough  Thomson 


Studies  of  less  familiar  birds 
ijo  Wryneck 
R.  E.  F.  Peal 

Photographs  by  R.  G.  Carlson , Eric  Hosking , A.  Klaver , 

A.  N.  H.  Peach  and  Walter  Tilgner 

Plates  g-16 

The  Wryneck  Jynx  torquilla  is  unusual  among  the  birds  featured  in 
this  series  in  being  a British  breeding  species,  though  now  a very 
rare  one.  In  the  last  century  it  was  widely  distributed,  nesting  in  all 
English  counties  except  Cornwall  and  Northumberland,  as  well  as 
in  eight  counties  in  Wales,  and  country  people  were  familiar  with  its 
call.  It  has  been  decreasing  for  at  least  150  years  for  reasons  not 
clearly  understood  (Monk  1963).  It  no  longer  breeds  in  Wales;  in 
England  nesting  is  now  restricted  virtually  to  the  south-east,  but 
even  there  records  are  few  and  well  scattered.  In  the  Scottish  High- 
lands, however,  after  some  eleven  sightings  in  late  May  or  June  in 
1951-68  (Harthan  et  at.  1964,  Macmillan  1969),  there  were  three 
proved  cases  of  breeding  in  1969,  all  on  Speyside  (Burton  et  at.  1970). 
It  is  probable  that  these  birds  were  connected  with  the  Fenno- 
Scandian  population  (see  below)  rather  than  the  English. 

The  Wryneck  was  classed  by  Peters  (1948)  with  the  closely 
related  Red-breasted  Wryneck  J.  ruficollis  of  tropical  and  southern 
Africa  as  the  only  species  in  the  subfamily  Jynginae.  Its  upperparts 
are  grey,  brown  and  buff,  mottled  and  variegated  and  with  streaks, 
especially  on  the  back;  below  it  is  paler  and,  in  particular  on  the 
chin,  breast,  flanks  and  undertail-coverts,  more  barred.  It  is  about 
16-17  cm  l°ng  and  can  easily  be  mistaken  in  the  field  at  a distance 
for  a passerine.  The  fineness  of  detail  in  the  plumage  is  well  shown 
on  plates  9-16.  The  upperparts  can  blend  very  closely  into  the  bark 
of  a tree,  as  is  shown  by  the  lower  bird  on  plate  12a.  There  are  nine 
long  primaries  in  the  wing  and  a tenth  (the  outermost)  which  is 
shorter  (plate  16);  the  number  of  secondaries  is  normally  ten.  The 
barring  on  the  outer  webs  of  the  primaries  is  clearly  visible  on  plates 
9,  13  and  1 6b.  In  juvenile  plumage  the  outermost  primary  measures 
about  50  mm  from  the  carpal  joint,  being  slightly  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  longest  primary.  This  feather  is  lost  in  the  post-juvenile 
moult,  which  affects  all  the  plumage  except  the  secondaries 
(Stresemann  and  Stresemann  1966),  and  in  subsequent  plumages  it 
is  much  shorter,  as  can  be  seen  in  plate  16a.  This  provides  a means  of 
distinguishing  juveniles  in  the  hand.  In  those  studied  in  Switzerland 
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Plate  9.  \\  ryneck  Jynx  torquilla  perched  near  nest.  Suffolk,  June  1945  photo:  Eric 
Hoiking).  The  plumage  is  a mixture  of  grey,  brown,  buff  and  off-white,  liberally 
mottled,  streaked  and  barred;  the  large,  strong  toes  are  positioned  two  forward 
and  two  back,  the  inner  toes  being  much  shorter  than  the  outer  ones  (pages  66-72 


Plates  io  and  1 1.  Wrynecks  Jynx  torquilla  at  nest-holes,  Norway,  June  1964,  and 
Suffolk,  June  1945  ( photos : Eric  Hosking).  Right,  young  being  fed  in  glass-backed 
nestbox,  Netherlands,  July  1963  (photo:  A.  Klaver ):  the  runt  seemed  four  to  five 
days  old,  most  of  the  other  nestlings  being  twelve;  nine  young  eventually  fledged, 
including  the  runt  which  left  the  nest  six  days  after  most  of  the  brood  (page  70) 
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• TE  12  (left).  Y\  rynccks  Jynx  torquilla , Austria,  June  1972,  showing  the  camou- 
caused  by  the  vaiiegated  plumage  ( photos : A.  N.  H.  Peach).  The  birds  nest  in 
natural  and  excavated  holes,  though  they  very  rarely  make  their  own  (page  68) 


1 la  i E 14.  \\  ryneck  at  nest  with  bill  full  of  ants,  mainly  pupae,  Norway,  June  11)64 
{photo.  Erie  Hosking).  In  Europe  chicks  are  fed  almost  entirely  on  ants  (page  69 


Plate  14.  Wryneck  Jynx  torquilla  trapped  while  on  spring  migration  at  Azraq, 
Jordan,  18th  April  1965;  after  being  retrapped  there  on  23rd,  it  was  found  dead 
on  gth  May  at  Kozelets,  U.S.S.R.,  about  2, 100  km  NNW.  Below,  another  shot  taken 
at  the  Suffolk  nest  featured  on  plates  9 and  10b,  June  1945  ( photos : Eric  Hosking) 


Plate  15.  Wryneck  Jynx  torquilla  calling  by  nest-hole,  Suffolk,  June  1934  ( photo : 
Erie  Hosking ).  both  sexes  call  frequently  before  and  during  the  egg-laying  period, 
and  also  when  second  clutches  are  being  laid  (page  70).  Below,  taking  food  to 
young  in  the  Austrian  nest  shown  on  plate  12,  June  1972  [photo:  li.  G.  Carlson  < 
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by  Sutter  (1941),  the  outermost  primary  was  shed  when  the  birds 
were  66-67  days  old  and  the  post-juvenile  moult  was  completed  at 
an  age  of  13  weeks.  This  moult  and  the  complete  adult  moult,  which 
occurs  at  about  the  same  time  of  year,  appear  to  be  concluded  in 
the  European  population  before  the  autumn  migration  is  begun, 
but  farther  east  birds  may  commence  migration  while  still  in  moult 
(see  Dementiev  and  Gladkov  1966-68). 

The  outermost  tail-feathers  are  much  shorter  than  the  others  and 
lie  below  the  pair  immediately  inside,  as  is  just  apparent  in  plate  16. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  the  woodpeckers  (Picinae),  which  have  the 
outer  tail-feathers  above  the  pair  inside.  The  toes  are  usually  directed 
two  forwards  and  two  backwards,  the  inner  toes  being  shorter  than 
the  outer. 

The  breeding  range  of  the  Wryneck  stretches  from  Britain  and 
Portugal  in  the  west  in  a band  across  Eurasia  to  northern  Japan 
in  the  east;  it  extends  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  in  Fenno-Scandia, 
while  in  the  south  it  includes  the  larger  Italian  islands  and  takes  in 
parts  of  northern  Algeria  and  Tunisia.  A decrease,  considerable  in 
■some  parts,  has  been  observed  in  a number  of  countries  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  (see  Peal  1968),  and  breeding  has  almost 
certainly  ceased  in  north-west  France  (L.  J.  Yeatman  in  lilt.). 

It  is  migratory  over  almost  all  its  range,  wintering  mainly  in 
tropical  Africa  north  of  the  equator,  from  India  across  to  south-east 
(China,  and  in  southern  Japan.  In  the  Mediterranean  area  there 
■is  some  leap-frogging,  since  the  subspecies  which  breed  in  Italy 
(tschusii)  and  North  Africa  ( mauretanica ) are  mostly  resident,  while 
irds  of  the  nominate  race  breeding  farther  north  winter  farther 
south,  with  very  few  exceptions  (Vaurie  1959,  1965).  There  are 
occasional  records  of  Wrynecks  wintering  north  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  areas  where  they  are  not  known  to  breed,  such  as  the 
Camargue  in  southern  France  (Penot  1962,  A.  R.  Johnson  in  lilt.), 
Cornwall  (Booth  et  al.  1968)  and  Pembrokeshire  (Donovan  1968). 

Migration  from  European  breeding  grounds  is  directed  approxi- 
mately south-west  or  SSW  in  autumn  and  the  reverse  on  return  in 
spring.  In  Britain  and  Ireland  most  migrants  are  recorded  in  autumn, 
after  weather  conditions  conducive  to  falls  of  Continental  migrants, 
vvhereas  in  spring  numbers  are  smaller  but  have  tended  to  fluctuate 
much  less  from  year  to  year.  Thus  in  the  years  1954-58  and  1964-65 
the  mean  annual  number  of  migrants  in  autumn  was  1 13,  with  394 
n the  peak  year,  whereas  in  spring  the  mean  was  23,  with  a maxi- 
mum of  30  (Monk  1963,  Peal  1968).  In  autumn  most  are  found  on 
:hc  east  coast,  particularly  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  but  also  regularly 
n Yorkshire,  Northumberland,  Shetland,  Kent  and  Essex;  in  spring 
his  species  is  most  commonly  reported  in  Kent  and  Shetland. 

Spring  migration  is  at  its  height  in  Egypt  in  the  last  week  of 
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March  (Meinertzhagen  1930)  and  in  Spain  from  1st  to  20th  April 
(Bernis  1970).  In  Switzerland  the  main  arrivals  are  between  about 
5th  and  22nd  April  (Dr  E.  Sutter  in  Glutz  von  Blotzheim  1962), 
and  in  England  breeding  birds  used  to  appear  mainly  from  the  first 
week  of  April  until  mid-May  (Witherby  et  al.  1938-41).  Farther 
north  they  come  later.  More  than  100  birds  killed  at  Danish  lights 
were  all  between  10th  April  and  21st  May  (Hansen  1954)  and 
Danish  breeding  birds  arrive  at  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May 
(Salomonsen  1967).  The  mean  dates  of  first  arrivals  in  south  and 
central  Sweden  are  6th  and  8th  May  respectively  (Rendahl  1964). 
About  240  km  ESE  of  Moscow  they  arrive  in  the  second  half  of 
April  (Stephan  1961)  and  in  the  Leningrad  area  mostly  in  the  first 
half  of  May  (Velichko  1963).  The  bird  shown  on  plate  14a  was 
caught  at  the  oasis  of  Azraq,  Jordan,  on  18th  April  1965,  retrapped 
there  five  days  later,  and  found  dead  on  9th  May  at  Kozelets, 
mid-way  between  Chernigov  and  Kiev  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  about 
2,100  km  NNW  of  Azraq  (Ferguson-Lees  1966). 

The  commonest  breeding  habita  s are  orchards,  parkland  and 
other  places  with  scattered  trees;  the  birds  will  breed  at  the  edge  of 
woodland  but  seldom  in  dense  woods,  except  by  a ride  or  other 
clearing.  They  are  hole-nesters  but  very  rarely  excavate  their  own 
nest-holes,  although  Abro  (1962)  twice  saw  Wrynecks  greatly 
extending  holes  previously  used  by  other  species.  The  holes  in  which 
they  nest  may  be  natural  or  excavated,  and  they  use  nestboxes 
readily;  much  less  commonly  they  will  occupy  crevices  in  walls  or 
buildings,  and  even  holes  in  the  ground. 

The  search  for  a nest-site  begins  soon  after  arrival  when  most 
hole-nesting  species  have  already  started  to  breed.  There  is  often 
a shortage  of  suitable  holes  and  Wrynecks  will  take  possession  of  the 
nests  of  other  hole-breeders,  destroying  their  eggs  or  young  and  often 
ejecting  nest  material.  Species  displaced  have  included  Great 
Spotted  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  major,  Great  Tit  Parus  major  (the 
commonest  victim),  Blue  Tit  P.  caeruleus,  Coal  Tit  P.  ater,  Marsh  Tit 
P.  palustris,  Willow  Tit  P.  montanus,  Nuthatch  Sitta  europaea , Redstart 
Phoenicurus  phoenicurus.  Pied  Flycatcher  Ficedula  hypoleuca.  Collared 
Flycatcher  F.  albicollis,  Starling  Sturnus  vulgaris,  House  Sparrow 
Passer  domesticus  and  Tree  Sparrow  P.  montanus  (Lohrl  1940,  Banner- 
man  1955,  Abro  1962,  Busse  and  Gotzman  1962,  Creutz  1962, 
Dekhuijzen-Maasland  et  al.  1962,  Menzel  1968,  Ruge  1 97 1 ) * 
Menzel  saw  one  Wryneck  remove  the  eggs  of  another.  Oppenoorth 
(1938)  reported  an  attack  by  a Wryneck  on  a nestbox  inhabited  by 
tits,  in  which  both  Wryneck  and  tit  were  killed.  The  Spotted  Fly- 
catcher Muscicapa  striata  is  among  the  species  which,  according  to 
Bannerman  (1955),  Boutillier  (1914)  stated  were  often  evicted,  but 
in  the  original  reference  the  species  of  flycatcher  was  not  given. 
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Wrynecks  may  disturb  a number  of  nests,  and  Lohrl  (1940)  stated 
that  a single  bird  had  destroyed  14  clutches  in  one  year  in  an  orchard 
at  Stuttgart;  he  took  six  Wrynecks,  of  which  four  had  been  seen 
disturbing  other  nests,  and  five  of  these  were  males. 

Both  sexes  search  for  a nest-hole  and  draw  the  partner’s  attention 
to  a possible  site  by  calling  from  within  or  in  front  of  it  (Ruge  1971), 
as  in  plate  15a.  After  laying  an  egg,  the  female  leaves  the  nest  and 
flies  on  to  a tree  or  fence  and  calls : the  male  answers,  calling  increases 
and  copulation  often  ensues.  The  clutch  can  consist  of  as  many  as 
14  eggs.  Incubation  takes  about  12  or  13  days  and  the  young  fly 
from  the  nest  at,  very  approximately,  21  days  old.  Faeces  are  passed 
after  or  between  feeds  and  put  by  the  young  at  the  edge  of  the  nest. 
At  first  they  are  not  taken  away  and  are  probably  consumed  by  the 
adults,  but  after  the  young  are  about  seven  days  old  the  parents 
normally  remove  the  faeces  from  the  nest  until  shortly  before  the 
young  leave  (see  plate  3 in  Klaver  1964).  Sometimes  they  are  not 
removed,  probably  when  the  nest-hole  is  too  crowded  for  the  adults 
to  reach  them  (see  Bussmann  1941,  Ruge  1971). 

Second  broods  are  not  rare  and  there  is  one  record  of  three  broods 
in  one  summer  near  Antwerp  (Arnhem  i960).  The  size  of  clutches 
and  broods  tends  to  decrease  as  the  breeding  season  progresses. 
Incubation  of  a second  clutch  in  another  nest  may  begin  even  while 
young  of  the  first  brood  are  still  in  their  nest  (Szocs  1942,  Arnhem 
i960). 

Wrynecks  feed  predominantly  on  ants.  Detailed  studies  in  Europe, 
outside  Russia,  of  food  given  to  nestlings  have  shown  that  it  consists 
almost  entirely  of  ants,  and  the  breeding  site  is  usually  near  a place 
where  there  are  a number  of  mound  nests  of  these  insects.  This 
dependence  on  a single  type  of  prey  makes  the  Wryneck  vulnerable 
to  any  changes  adversely  affecting  the  number  of  ants  or  their 
availability.  In  Norway  Eric  Hosking  (verbally  and  in  Hancock 
1965)  saw  adult  and  pupal  wood  ants  Formica  being  taken  to  a nest- 
box  with  young,  and  in  plate  13  a ball  of  pupae  and  some  adult 
ants  can  be  seen  in  and  on  the  bird’s  beak.  In  studies  in  Belgium 
(R.  A.  G.  Arnhem  in  lilt.),  the  Netherlands  (Klaver  1964)  and 
Germany  (Konig  1961,  Dornbusch  1968,  W.  Keil  in  litt.),  however, 
the  Wrynecks  have  taken  no  wood  ants  to  the  young  (except  one 
imago  ofF.  rufa  with  other  ants)  but  instead  other,  generally  smaller, 
species,  even  where  wood  ants  have  been  common.  In  England  it  is 
probable  that  they  prey  predominantly  on  Lasius  niger  (Black  Lawn 
Ant)  and  L.  Jiavus  (Yellow  Ant).  In  Russia,  although  ants  are  the 
preferred  food,  it  would  appear  that  young  are  successfully  reared  on 
other  insects  (Pokrovskaya  1963,  Strokov  1963). 

There  is  a small  population  of  Wrynecks  in  the  Netherlands, 
almost  all  known  breeding  there  being  in  nestboxes.  Broods  of  at  least 
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nine  have  been  reared  there  in  boxes  intended  for  tits.  One  such 
box  measured  93  X 121  X 232  mm  internally,  with  an  entrance  hole 
36  mm  in  diameter,  but  it  is  desirable  to  have  a larger  floor  with  a 
concave  base  if  a nestbox  is  intended  specifically  for  Wrynecks.  The 
British  Trust  for  Ornithology  recommends  a floor  measuring 
1 15  mm  X 150  mm  and  an  oval  entrance  hole  35  mm  X 45  mm 
(Flegg  and  Glue  1971). 

Plate  1 1 illustrates  a brood  in  the  Hoge  Veluwe  near  Arnhem, 
Netherlands,  which  had  been  moved  into  a glass-backed  nestbox 
adjacent  to  the  one  in  which  they  had  hatched  (Klaver  1964).  The 
photograph  was  taken  on  8th  July  1963.  On  10th  June  there  had 
been  two  eggs  (one  undersized  and  infertile),  and  the  adults  were 
believed  to  have  deserted  another  nest  with  eggs  two  days  previously. 
On  27th  June  there  had  been  six  young  about  one  day  old  and  five 
eggs.  Eggs  are  normally  laid  at  daily  intervals  in  the  early  morning, 
so  clearly  incubation  had  begun  before  the  clutch  was  completed. 
(Incubation  of  first  clutches  usually  begins  when  the  full  number  of 
eggs  has  been  laid,  or  a little  before;  with  later  clutches  or  with 
particularly  large  first  clutches  it  often  starts  earlier.) 

The  brood  included  one  runt,  easily  recognisable  in  the  fore- 
ground, which  Klaver  stated  then  seemed  four  to  five  days  old,  most 
of  the  others  being  twelve  days  old.  A runt  is  not  uncommon  with 
hole-nesting  birds  and,  if  food  is  in  short  supply,  it  will  not  usually 
survive  long  (Lohrl  1968),  but  in  this  brood  nine  young  fledged, 
including  the  runt  which  left  the  nest  six  days  after  most  of  the 
brood.  ‘Heel’  pads  are  clearly  visible  on  the  runt  in  plate  1 1 : these 
are  found  on  nestlings  of  some  piciform  and  other  species. 

The  ‘song’  of  the  Wryneck,  a short,  far-carrying,  repeated  ‘kee- 
kee  . . .’,  is  given,  often  at  frequent  intervals,  until  the  start  of 
incubation  or  the  completion  of  the  clutch,  and  also  when  a sub- 
sequent clutch  is  being  laid.  Unpaired  birds  may  continue  calling 
until  about  the  end  of  June.  In  some  cases,  however,  a pair  may  call 
little,  and  E.  G.  Philp  (verbally),  in  whose  garden  in  Kent  Wrynecks 
bred  in  1966  and  1967,  heard  calling  very  rarely  in  the  second  year. 
It  may  be  infrequent  when  a pair  has  selected  a suitable  nest  site 
and  there  are  no  other  pairs  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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Some  notes  on  the  migration  and  measurements 
of  the  Orphean  Warbler 

P.  J.  Belman 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Orphean  Warbler  Sylvia  hortensis  was  the  subject  of  a recent 
paper  in  this  journal  by  Beven  (1971),  in  which  many  aspects  of  its 
life-history  were  discussed ; while  Griffiths  et  al.  ( 1 970)  had  previously 
published  a description  of  an  Orphean  Warbler  trapped  at  Porth- 
gwarra,  Cornwall,  on  22nd  October  1967.  The  purpose  of  this  paper 
is  to  present  data  on  migration  and  measurements,  obtained  in 
south-west  Spain  in  1970,  which  correct  the  passage  dates  quoted  by 
Beven  and  strongly  suggest  that  one  of  the  measurements  given  by 
Griffiths  et  al.  cannot  be  referred  to  this  species. 

OBSERVATIONS  IN  SOUTH-WEST  SPAIN  IN  I97O 

Mist-nets  were  used  at  the  Palacio  de  Donana,  Huelva,  south-west 
Spain,  during  spring  and  autumn  1970,  to  obtain  random  samples  of 
migrants  for  measurement  and  weight  studies.  Orphean  Warblers 
occur  regularly  in  this  area  on  passage  and  some  breed  locally 
(Valverde  i960).  In  spring  28  were  trapped,  the  first  on  23rd  March, 
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ollowed  by  four  on  26th.  During  I9th-22nd  none  was  recorded, 
il though  trapping  had  shown  that  numbers  of  other  trans-Saharan 
nigrants,  such  as  Subalpine  Warblers  S.  cantillans,  were  passing 
hrough.  I would  suggest,  therefore,  that  23rd  March  is  a represen- 
ative  date  for  the  start  of  spring  passage  in  south-west  Spain.  The 
,ast  to  be  recorded  in  spring  were  three  on  1st  May,  part  of  a massive 
rrival  of  migrants  (mainly  Garden  Warblers  S.  borin).  None  was 
rapped  in  the  period  2nd-6th  May,  after  which  time  ringing  was 
lirected  elsewhere. 

In  autumn  mist-netting  was  resumed  at  the  Palacio  on  2nd 
ieptember  and  maintained  until  the  end  of  October.  Twenty 
)rphean  Warblers  were  trapped  between  3rd  and  17th  September; 
.movement  would  have  already  started  by  the  beginning  of  that 
aonth,  but  the  last  date  of  1 7th  probably  marks  the  end  of  the 
utumn  passage  for  this  species  in  south-west  Spain,  since  intensive 
rapping  was  continued  long  after  that  date. 

■ATES  OF  PASSAGE 

Tisbet  et  al.  (1961),  in  a general  discussion  of  migration  into  south- 
vest  Spain,  quoted  records  of  Orphean  Warblers  on  4th-5th  April 
1959  (at  Cape  Trafalgar),  and  on  24th  April  and  14th  May  1957 
in  the  Goto  Doiiana).  The  1957  records  were  taken  from  Mountfort 
nd  Ferguson- Lees  (1961).  That  of  14th  May,  from  isolated  coastal 
: tone  pines  in  the  dunes  at  Matalascanas,  indicates  that  passage  was 
till  in  progress,  but  the  situation  is  far  from  clear  in  the  Coto 
)ohana,  since  the  Orphean  Warbler  was  described  as  a rather 
ommon  nesting  species  there  by  Valverde  (i960). 

Beven  ( 1 97 1 ) stated  of  the  Orphean  Warbler:  ‘In  the  spring  they 
travel  north  ...  to  reach  the  Balearic  Islands  by  the  end  of  March, 
ot  arriving  in  Spain  or  Switzerland  until  late  April  or  early  May ’ (my 
calics) . Although  no  reference  was  given  for  this  statement,  Dr 
'even  (verbally)  was  using  the  data  of  Nisbet  et  al.  (1961)  from  the 
957  Coto  Dohana  expedition,  though  the  records  of  4th-5th  April 
959  in  the  same  paper  were  missed.  It  is  unlikely  that  a species 
daich,  as  the  literature  summarised  by  Moreau  (1961)  implies, 
rosses  the  Sahara  northwards  on  a broad  front  in  spring  should 
rrive  in  the  Balearic  Islands  (latitude  39°N)  a full  month  before  it 
caches  south-west  Spain  (latitude  37°N).  The  reason  for  the  lack 
f published  records  from  south-west  Spain  in  March  is  that  until 
ecently  the  few  ornithologists  who  have  visited  this  area  have 
enerally  not  arrived  until  mid-April,  a notable  exception  being  the 
959  expedition  detailed  by  Feeny  (i960).  This  must  be  remem- 
ered  in  any  discussion  of  spring  migration  in  south-west  Spain, 
nee  passage  of  some  species  starts  as  early  as  January  (e.g.  Swallow 
lirundo  rustica,  Belman  1971)  or  February  (e.g.  Sedge  Warbler 
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Acrocephalus  schoenobaenus,  Belman  in  prep.).  The  1970  data  sum- 
marised above  show  that  the  spring  passage  of  Orphean  Warblers 
starts  in  the  fourth  week  of  March,  which  is  consistent  with  the 
observations  in  the  Balearics  cited  by  Beven. 

Passage  data  for  Orphean  Warblers  in  south-west  Spain  in 
autumn  have  not  apparently  been  published  before,  although 
Beven  noted  that  they  leave  south-west  Portugal  in  August  and 
September.  The  presence  of  breeding  birds  would  confuse  the  date 
of  the  start  of  departure,  but  the  1970  data  show  that  passage  ends 
in  the  third  week  of  September. 
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MEASUREMENTS  AND  WEIGHTS 

The  measurements  and  weights  obtained  in  1970  are  summarised  in 
table  1.  Those  published  by  Williamson  (1968),  taken  from  skins, 
are  shown  in  table  2.  The  two  series  differ  significantly,  except  the 
wing  values  (P  > 0.05),  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  method  of 
measuring  the  wings  of  skins  differs  from  the  ‘maximum  chord’ 
method  in  general  use  on  live  birds,  the  former  giving  a lower 
figure.  The  variation  between  the  samples  may  reflect  population 
or  age  structure  or  the  method  of  measurement,  or  a combination 
of  these  factors.  It  appears  that  no  large  sample  of  weights  has 
previously  been  published  for  this  species. 
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Table  1.  Measurements  and  weights  of  migrant  Orphean  Warblers 
Sylvia  hortensis  in  south-west  Spain  in  spring  and  autumn  1970 

All  measurements  are  in  millimetres,  and  weights  in  grams.  The  ‘maximum 
chord’  method  was  used  for  measuring  the  wing;  the  bill  was  measured  from  the 
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Number  measured 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

Range 

Wing 

48 

78.48 

2.22 

72-82 

Tail 

42 

66.62 

1.86 

62-72 

Tarsus 

42 

22.65 

0.64 

21.0-23.5 

Bill 

42 

17.07 

0.52 

16.0-18.5 

Weight 

48 

21.07 

3-42 

14.6-28.7 


Table  2. 

Measurements  of  Orphean  Warblers  Sylvia  hortensis , 
published  by  Williamson  (1968) 

All  measurements  are  in  millimetres 

NOMINATE  RACE  ONLY 

Number  measured  Mean  Standard  Deviation 

from  skins, 

ALL  RACES 

Range 

Wing 

50 

77.76 

2.70 

72-83 

Tail 

49 

65-53 

2.61 

60-73 

Tarsus 

39 

23.46 

0-53 

22.5-25.0 

Bill 

48 

16.25 

0.80 

15-21 
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THE  CORNISH  BIRD 

The  measurements  given  by  Griffiths  et  al.  (1970)  for  the  wing 
(79  mm),  tail  (70  mm),  bill  (16  mm)  and  weight  (21.5  gm)  of  the 
Orphean  Warbler  in  Cornwall  in  October  1967  are  not  significantly 
different  from  the  data  in  table  1 (P  > 0.05  except  bill,  for  which 
P > 0.01),  nor  from  Williamson’s  in  table  2 (P  > 0.05).  The  tarsus 
measurement  (27  mm),  however,  is  well  outside  the  known  range 
(P  < 0.0001).  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  this  is  probably  the 
most  difficult  of  the  standard  measurements  to  take  accurately,  and 
that  in  the  present  case  it  might  be  held  that  an  error  was  made, 
since  the  description  and  other  measurements  all  seem  to  show  that 
the  bird  was  correctly  identified. 
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SUMMARY 

i Forty-eight  Orphean  Warblers  Sylvia  hortensis  were  mist-netted  during  spring  and 
autumn  passage  in  1970  in  the  Coto  Donana,  south-west  Spain.  Spring  passage 
itarted  on  23rd  March  and  autumn  passage  ended  on  1 7th  September.  Previously 
['published  arrival  dates  for  south-west  Spain  are  shown  to  be  inaccurate,  due  to  a 
l.lack  of  observations  in  early  spring.  Measurements  and  weights  are  summarised. 
'An  apparent  error  in  the  measurement  of  the  tarsus  of  an  Orphean  Warbler 
trapped  in  Cornwall  on  22nd  October  1967  is  pointed  out,  the  published  figure 
'Oeing  well  outside  the  known  range  for  this  species. 
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Notes 

Kestrels  nesting  close  together  With  reference  to  the  recent 
notes  on  Kestrels  Falco  tinnunculus  nesting  close  together  {Brit.  Birds, 
65:  256-258;  66:  32-33),  I have  accumulated  data  in  most  years 
since  1953  on  the  breeding  and  food  of  Kestrels  at  traditional  sites 
in  three  crag-lined  valleys  in  north-east  Yorkshire  (see,  for  example, 
Simms  1961).  The  numbers  of  pairs  nesting  or  attempting  to  nest 
annually  on  the  three  craglines  (A,  B and  C),  each  less  than  100 
metres  long,  are  shown  in  the  following  table  (figures  in  brackets 
refer  to  known  failures,  and  asterisks  indicate  insufficient  informa- 
tion) : 


Year 

A 

B 

C 

TOTAL 

Year 

A 

B 

c 

TOTAL 

•953 

I 

I 

I 

3 

1963 

* 

★ 

* 

* 

•954 

I 

I 

I 

3 

1964 

* 

* 

* 

* 

•955 

3 

I 

2 

6 

1965 

* 

* 

I 

* 

1956 

I 

I 

I 

3 

1966 

• (•) 

I 

• (0 

3 (2) 

1957 

O 

I 

I 

2 

1967 

I 

• (0 

0 

2 (0 

1958 

I 

2 

2 

5 

1968 

2 (1-2) 

I 

2 (2) 

5 (3-4) 

•959 

I 

2 

I 

4 

^69 

1-2  (1) 

I 

• (0 

3-4  (2) 

i960 

2 

2 

I 

5 

1970 

I 

0 

I 

2 

1961 

2-3 

3 

2 

7-8 

i97i 

• (•) 

0 

• (•) 

2 (2) 

1962 

* 

* 

I 

* 

•972 

2 

• (•) 

2 (0 

5 (2) 

An  alarming  development  since  the  early  ig6o’s  has  been  the 
greatly  increased  popularity  of  rock-climbing,  and  some  of  the 
recent  failures  have  been  due  to  accidental  disturbance  by  climbers 
rather  than  to  other  causes  such  as  egg-collecting. 
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Nests  were  often  only  about  ten  metres  apart,  presumably  because 
of  the  shortage  of  free  face  along  these  outcrops  of  the  gritstones  over 
the  softer  shales.  Landslips  were  common  and  their  scars  made 
favourite  sites.  There  were  no  records  of  more  than  three  pairs 
nesting  in  fairly  close  proximity.  The  apparent  lack  of  serious 
clashes,  even  during  courtship  flights,  was  striking;  Merlins  F.  colum- 
barius  also  nest  on  or  near  some  of  these  crags  and  aerial  skirmishes 
were  witnessed  more  often  between  Kestrels  and  Merlins  than 
between  individual  Kestrels. 

Certain  females,  identified  by  the  distinctive  markings  on  their 
eggs,  used  the  same  sites  season  after  season : one  on  cragline  B from 
1957  to  i960,  another  on  C from  1955  to  1959  and  probably  also  in 
1961  and  1963,  and  a third  on  A from  1967  to  1969. 

High  levels  in  the  local  population  of  Short-tailed  Voles  Microtus 
agrestis  were  subjectively  noted  in  1955,  1957,  1961,  1964  (minor), 
1967-68  and  1972.  In  these  years  Kestrels  tended  to  use  old  nest 
sites  of  Jackdaws  Corvus  monedula  on  the  craglines,  as  well  as  their 
own  traditional  ledges:  these  hole  sites  were  noted  in  Northumber- 
land by  Bolam  (1912)  and  are  easily  overlooked,  even  when  young 
are  being  fed. 

Incidentally,  Charles  YVaterton  (quoted  in  Knox  1855)  reported 
.24  nests  of  Kestrels  on  his  small  estate  at  Walton  Hall,  near  Wake- 
field, Yorkshire — surely  a case  of  ‘colonial’  breeding  by  this  species 
which,  with  the  Barn  Owl  Tyto  alba , was  much  encouraged  by 
Waterton’s  provision  of  nest  sites  on  his  property. 

I should  like  to  acknowledge  the  help  and  advice  of  B.  D.  Cain, 
the  late  D.  Pearson,  I.  Boustead,  A.  Gordon,  C.  Cross,  W.  Thompson 
and  several  landowners  and  tenants.  Colin  Simms 

Manor  Cottage,  Museum  Gardens , York  yoi  2Dr 
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Bigamy  in  Kestrel  On  6th  June  1972,  in  a valley  near  Balmedie, 
Aberdeenshire,  R.  L.  Swann,  B.  Philp  and  I visited  two  nests  of 
Kestrels  Falco  tinnunculus  in  order  to  ring  the  chicks.  We  knew  that 
the  nests  were  no  more  than  150  metres  apart,  and  kept  watch  to 
try  to  determine  whether  two  males  were  involved.  While  we  were 
ringing  the  six  chicks  in  the  first  nest  a pair  of  Kestrels  appeared 
over  us  and  began  to  chatter.  The  male  flew  off  up-valley  towards 
the  second  nest,  returning  when  we  approached  it  ourselves.  The 
female  from  this  nest  arrived  as  R.L.S.  was  ringing  the  three  chicks, 
and  meanwhile  the  male  and  the  first  female  were  still  chattering 
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above  their  nest.  Suddenly  he  flew  very  fast  towards  us  and  joined 
the  second  female  in  defence  of  her  nest.  After  a few  minutes  he 
returned  to  the  first  female  and  stayed  with  her  until  we  left. 
Considering  the  closeness  of  the  two  nests,  the  very  different  brood 
sizes  (four  or  five  eggs  are  the  normal  clutch),  and  the  behaviour  of 
the  male,  it  seems  probable  that  both  were  his  responsibility. 

M.  A.  Macdonald 

Culterty  Field  Station,  Newburgh,  Ellon,  Aberdeenshire  AB4  oaa 

Moorhen  attempting  to  drown  Ringed  Plover  On  17  th  July 

1972  I was  stationed  in  a hide  overlooking  the  Ternery  Pool  at  Rye 
Harbour  Nature  Reserve,  Sussex,  when  I saw  an  adult  Moorhen 
Gallinula  chloropus  appear  from  among  vegetation  on  a small  shingle 
spit.  Some  Dunlins  Calidris  alpina  were  feeding  and  resting  on  the 
spit,  and  the  Moorhen,  which  I noticed  had  some  very  young  chicks 
near-by,  ran  at  the  Dunlins  with  open  wings  and  outstretched  neck, 
chasing  them  to  the  end  of  the  spit.  This  aggressive  behaviour  died 
down  and  soon  afterwards  an  adult  Ringed  Plover  Charadrius 
hiaticula  joined  the  Dunlins,  now  feeding  again.  When  the  small 
waders  ventured  too  near  the  Moorhen  and  its  brood,  however,  it 
threatened  them  a second  time.  My  attention  was  then  directed 
elsewhere,  but  after  about  five  minutes  I noticed  a commotion  in 
shallow  water  off  the  spit : the  Moorhen  was  standing  on  the  back  of 
another  bird,  pecking  viciously  at  its  head  and  neck  and  at  the  same 
time  keeping  it  underwater.  After  some  30  seconds,  by  which  time 
I had  identified  the  struggling  victim  as  an  adult  Ringed  Plover,  it 
had  apparently  ceased  attempting  to  free  itself  and  was  completely 
submerged  with  the  Moorhen  calmly  perched  on  the  middle  of  its 
back.  At  this  point  I quickly  left  the  hide  and  showed  myself, 
hoping  to  prevent  this  seemingly  pointless  killing.  Immediately  the 
Moorhen  flew  off  into  the  vegetation  and  the  Ringed  Plover,  wet 
and  bedraggled,  staggered  up  on  to  the  spit  where  it  appeared  to 
recover.  K.  G.  Cawte 

Rye  Harbour  Nature  Reserve,  2 Watch  Cottage,  Nook  Beach,  Winchelsea, 
Sussex 

Dunlin  with  persistent  cough  dying  from  gapeworm  infesta- 
tion On  17th  July  1971,  on  the  marshes  at  Teesmouth,  Co. 
Durham,  R.T.M.  observed  a juvenile  Dunlin  Calidris  alpina  with  a 
persistent  cough.  It  was  able  to  fly  and  was  caught  in  a mist-net. 
It  continued  coughing  after  being  extricated  from  the  net  but  died 
while  being  examined.  The  bird,  a female,  was  in  very  poor  con- 
dition, weighing  38  gm.  Seven  other  juveniles  caught  that  night 
ranged  from  37  to  44  gm  (mean  40  gm) ; they  all  appeared  healthy 
and  flew  off  strongly  on  release.  In  July,  juveniles  are  still  growing 
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and  are  lighter  than  adults,  six  of  which  caught  at  the  same  time 
had  weights  of  47  to  58  gm  (mean  53  gm) . The  dead  bird,  however, 
had  the  greatest  wing-length  of  the  eight  juveniles  examined  and 
therefore  should  have  been  one  of  the  heaviest.  Post-mortem 
examination  by  J.W.M.  showed  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  to  be 
five  pairs  of  gapeworms  Syngamus  trachea  obstructing  the  windpipe. 
These  bright  red  roundworms  cause  a disease  known  as  syngamosis 
in  poultry  and  many  wild  birds.  According  to  Dr  S.  Yamaguti 
(1962,  Systema  Helminthum,  vol  3:  The  Nematodes  of  the  Vertebrates ), 
this  disease  has  not  been  recorded  previously  in  Dunlins. 

Every  year  many  Dunlins  congregate  on  the  Teesmouth  marshes 
and  several  are  observed  coughing  during  the  summer  months. 
Those  affected  are  often  reluctant  to  fly.  Syngamosis  is  primarily  a 
disease  of  juvenile  birds,  being  especially  common  in  the  Corvidae. 
With  age  the  host  develops  immunity  to  the  parasite  and  this 
accounts  for  the  absence  of  coughing  in  spring  and  autumn  when 
the  population  is  made  up  of  more  mature  birds. 

Several  years  ago  similar  symptoms  were  described  in  various 
species  of  waders,  but  the  exact  cause  was  not  determined  {Brit. 
Birds,  45:  370-371 ; 46:  453-454;  47:  208).  J.  W.  Macdonald 
'M.A.F.F.  Veterinary  Laboratory,  iMSSwade,  Midlothian  eh  18  ihu 

R.  T.  McAndrew 

103  Granville  Avenue,  Hartlepool,  Co.  Durham  TS26  8na 
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Tibet  and  its  Birds.  By  Charles  Vaurie.  Witherby,  London, 
19 7 2*  4°7  pages;  3 colour  plates  and  23  black-and-white 
photographs;  7 line-drawings.  £10.50. 

Tibet,  high,  remote  and  mountainous,  remains  perhaps  the  least 
Jtnown  ornithologically  of  all  the  regions  in  the  Palearctic.  For  long 
periods  of  its  history  it  has  been  forbidden  territory  to  foreigners,  and 
the  discoveries  made  during  the  century  or  so  when  imperialist 
pressures  opened  it  up  to  hardy  explorers  from  the  north-east  and 
the  south  have  remained  difficult  of  access  in  scattered  publications 
and  museum  collections.  Dr  Vaurie  has  therefore  performed  an 
immense  service  by  hunting  to  earth  and  checking  most  of  the 
specimens  they  collected  and  analysing  the  literature  with  his 
customary  skill  and  care.  The  resulting  list,  detailing  for  all  known 
specimens  the  dates  and  localities  where  they  were  collected,  together 
with  all  other  available  information  including  sight  records,  forms 
the  core  of  this  work,  and  with  505  species  almost  doubles  the  num- 
ber previously  assumed  to  occur  in  Tibet.  This  fascinating  book, 
however,  offers  far  more  than  this,  much  of  it  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader  as  well  as  to  ornithologists. 
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It  opens  with  a brilliant  summary  of  the  geography  and  natural 
regions  of  Tibet,  comprising  the  harsh,  barren  northern  plateau, 
ranging  from  14,000  to  16,000  feet  (4,300-4,900  metres)  and  over- 
shadowed by  towering  peaks,  which  to  most  is  the  typical  Tibet; 
the  outer  plateau,  more  temperate,  richer  and  long-populated ; and 
the  small  south-east  plateau,  with  its  rich  flora  and  almost  semi- 
tropical  climate.  Dr  Vaurie  then  describes  in  an  especially  absorbing 
section  the  travellers  and  ornithologists  who,  often  at  considerable 
risk  and  discomfort,  provided  what  knowledge  we  have  of  Tibetan 
birds.  This  is  followed  by  a valuable  discussion  of  the  distribution 
and  origin  of  the  avifauna  and  then  by  a summary  of  what  little  is 
known  of  migration  there,  which  suggests  that  about  70  species 
traverse  this  inhospitable  area — some,  including  geese,  ducks, 
swans  and  cranes,  in  considerable  numbers  and  others,  less 
numerous,  over  the  Karakoram  range  at  heights  of  over  16,000  feet 
(4,900  metres).  Finally  there  is  an  invaluable  gazetteer  and  a full 
list  of  references. 

Once  again,  students  of  the  Palearctic  avifauna  are  indebted  to 
Dr  Vaurie’s  painstaking  scholarship  and  immense  energy.  If  the 
current  political  thaw  leads  to  the  opening  up  of  this  and  other  areas 
under  Chinese  suzerainty,  this  will  be  an  invaluable  tool  to  future 
explorers,  outlining  clearly  the  innumerable  gaps  to  be  filled  in 
distribution,  status  (with  breeding  proved  for  barely  half  the 
species  believed  to  do  so),  ecology  and  habitats.  The  book  is  also  a 
pleasure  to  possess:  superbly  printed,  with  maps,  excellent  habitat 
photographs  and  three  colour  plates  ol  some  Tibetan  birds  by 
Arthur  Singer.  Stanley  Cramp 

Birds  in  Surrey  1900-1970.  Edited  by  Donald  Parr  assisted 
by  a Committee  of  the  Surrey  Bird  Club.  Batsford,  London, 
1972.  293  pages;  33  black-and-white  photographs;  4 maps; 
2 pages  of  diagrams.  £3.50. 

One  purpose  of  the  county  bird  report,  that  stratum  of  local  skills, 
is  to  lay  down  over  the  years  an  ornithological  bedrock  against  the 
time  when  a wider  interest  prompts  its  exposure  in  a single  volume. 
Donald  Parr  and  his  team  have  brought  a fine  insight  to  their  task 
of  researching  70  years  of  Surrey’s  history,  so  that  residents  and 
visitors  alike  will  now  find  birdwatching  in  the  county  taking  on  a 
larger  dimension. 

The  book  follows  an  accepted  pattern:  past  history,  present 
habitats,  systematic  list.  With  London  sprawling  across  north 
Surrey,  metropolitan  influences  have  increasingly  modified  the 
habitat  and  its  birds.  Setting  the  scene,  the  first  writer  begins  with  the 
theme  ‘Man  versus  birds’  (when  the  latter  often  perished)  and  traces 
the  growth  of  the  compassionate  regard  for  birds  which  has  cul- 
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ninated  in  the  present  boom.  1 here  follows  a chapter  on  the  geology 
>f  the  county,  which  is  ecologically  helpful  and  encourages  specula- 
ion  on  the  ideal  avian  distribution  had  Man  not  confused  nature 
vith  his  works.  Only  33  pages  are  devoted  to  habitats,  too  few  to  do 
ustice  to  the  subject,  and  one  senses  that  each  writer  was  forced  to 
leal  perfunctorily  with  a wealth  of  material.  There  is  no  chapter  on 
he  built-up  townscape,  for  which  the  urban  birdwatcher  is  invited 

0 consult  the  London  Natural  History  Society’s  The  Birds  of  the 
Jmdon  Area  (revised  edition,  1964),  nor  is  there  any  evaluation  of 
arming  as  it  has  shaped  the  bird  community.  These  blemishes, 
lowever,  prove  to  be  no  more  than  skin-deep,  since  the  significant 
hanges  in  the  county’s  avifauna  are  noted  in  the  systematic  list. 

Four  chapters  deal  with  reservoirs  and  open  waters;  marshes, 
ivers  and  sewage  farms;  commons  and  open  spaces;  and  woodland, 

! lownland  and  parkland.  The  use  and  misuse  of  the  land,  the 
termanence  of  some  habitats  and  the  transience  of  others,  pressures 
i -om  human  recreation,  and  the  importance  of  unpolluted  rivers, 
re  some  of  the  subjects  discussed  with  a historical  slant  that 
mphasises  the  responsibilities  of  today.  As  a guide  to  birdwatching 

1 Surrey,  these  chapters  can  still  point  to  pleasures  in  the  field  while 
nshrining  memories  of  past  glories.  As  a story  of  change,  even 
t.eglect,  they  are  an  indictment  of  all  who  profess  to  value  con- 
ervation but  do  little  in  practice.  Finally  there  is  a short  chapter  on 
vigration  and  fly-lines. 

The  systematic  list  covers  271  species,  each  given  similar  treatment 
s far  as  the  data  allow:  status,  habitat  and  distribution,  breeding 
nd  seasonal  records  compared  with  national  trends,  migrations  and 
mging  recoveries.  The  photographic  plates  are  notable:  19  illustrate 
labitats  (though  none  features  typical  farmland)  and,  among  those 
f birds,  the  Hobby,  Sparrowhawk  and  Grasshopper  Warbler  are 
particularly  fine.  Appendices  cover  pre-1900  records,  breeding 
secies  (with  tetrad  distribution  maps  for  1 16  of  them),  a gazetteer 
nd  a comprehensive  bibliographv. 

This  is  a book  in  which  the  Surrey  Bird  Club  can  take  great  pride : 
ve  natural  history  gap  at  county  level  in  the  south-east  has  been 
andsomely  filled.  Leslie  Baker 
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The  Zoological  Record’:  a reply  Our  attention  has  been  drawn 
) the  review  by  Robert  Hudson  of  the  Aves  section  of  The  Zoological 
ecord  {Brit.  Birds , 65:  361-362).  This  is  so  obviously  based  on  a 
amplete  misunderstanding  of  the  true  situation  regarding  the 
ampliation  of  the  Record  that  we  should  welcome  an  opportunity  of 
arrecting  the  facts. 
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For  nearly  a hundred  years  The  Zoological  Record,  including  the 
Aves  section,  was  compiled  largely  by  zoologists  working  in  their 
own  time  to  produce  a bibliography  of  inestimable  value  to  zoology. 
With  the  growth  in  the  volume  of  literature  and  for  other  reasons, 
it  became  increasingly  difficult  for  working  zoologists  to  undertake 
this  very  onerous  task,  on  a part-time  basis,  and  the  delays  in  publica- 
tion became  a matter  of  serious  concern.  For  this  reason  it  was  agreed 
that  full-time  zoologists  should  be  employed  to  compile  the  Record, 
and  naturally  this  resulted  in  an  increase  in  costs.  For  some  years 
the  publishers,  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  did  not  pass  on  all 
these  additional  costs  to  subscribers,  and  the  price  of  each  volume 
(and  of  the  individual  parts)  was  held  at  a level  below  the  true 
production  cost,  the  difference  being  made  up  from  reserve  funds. 
The  subsidy  required  was  so  heavy  a burden  that  it  became  clear 
that  either  an  economic  price  must  be  charged  for  the  Record  or 
standards  lowered  drastically.  Only  in  this  way  could  the  Society 
hope  to  continue  to  provide  a worthwhile  service  to  zoology.  Far 
from  making  a ‘swingeing’  profit  the  Society  has  not  yet  recouped 
the  loss  on  previous  volumes  of  The  Zoological  Record,  let  alone 
accumulated  sufficient  working  capital  to  support  a publication 
which  costs  some  -£80,000  a year  to  produce. 

The  selection  of  items  to  be  included  in  the  Aves  section  is  clearly 
a matter  of  opinion.  Mr  Hudson  objects  to  the  expansion  as  being 
quite  unnecessarily  complex  and  trivial.  Others  welcome  the  expan- 
sion of  the  subject  index  to  cover  papers  and  articles  of  a non- 
systematic  character.  The  Zoological  Society  is  well  aware  of  the 
various  opinions  on  this  question  and  is  constantly  in  touch  with 
zoologists  in  order  to  try  to  achieve  a correct  balance.  We  welcome 
constructive  criticism  in  our  attempts  to  provide  a worthwhile 
service  to  ornithologists  in  every  field,  but  it  is  neither  helpful  nor 
constructive  to  distort  the  facts. 

H.  G.  Vevers  Editor,  '’The  Zoological  Record’ 

The  Zoological  Society  of  London,  Regent’s  Park,  London  NW 1 


European  raptors  in  flight  The  last  three  parts  of  the  series  on 
‘Flight  identification  of  European  raptors’,  by  Steen  Christensen, 
Bent  Pors  Nielsen,  R.  F.  Porter  and  Ian  Willis,  will  be  published 
in  1973.  These  will  cover  the  Black-winged  Kite  Elanus  caeruleus  and 
the  ten  falcons  Falco  and  three  hawks  Accipiter  listed  in  the  intro- 
duction {Brit.  Birds,  64:  247).  The  photographs  of  the  four  large 
falcons  to  be  dealt  with  in  part  6 have  already  been  chosen,  but  any 
flight  photographs  of  the  six  smaller  falcons,  the  Accipiter  hawks  and 
the  Black-winged  Kite  that  might  be  suitable  for  publication  will  be 
gratefully  received.  All  prints  and  transparencies  will  be  returned 
when  finished  with. 
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I should  like  to  thank  those  who  have  sent  us  comments  and 
criticisms  of  the  series.  We  hope  eventually  to  publish  an  addendum 
ncorporating  these  and  possibly  also  any  outstanding  photographs 
-eceived  too  late  for  the  relevant  parts  of  the  main  series. 

R.  F.  Porter 

Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds , The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire 


sNews  and  comment  Robert  Hudson 

Wew  Year  honours  We  offer  our  congratulations  to  three  distinguished  recipients 
>f  civil  honours  in  the  New  Year  Honours  List.  A well-merited  knighthood  was 
iwarded  to  Peter  Scott  for  his  services  to  conservation;  his  work  for  the  World 
Wildlife  Fund  is  widely  known,  and  the  Wildfowl  Trust,  of  which  he  is  founder  and 

■ lircctor,  has  been  a powerful  influence  in  the  field  of  practical  conservation  in 
Britain  and  elsewhere.  Also  knighted  was  Dr  Eric  Eastwood,  research  director  of 
he  General  Electric  Company  and  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  did  a good 

4 teal  of  radar  research  into  bird  movements  (partly  in  collaboration  with  Dr  David 
-ack)  during  the  1950’s  and  1960's,  leading  to  his  co-authorship  of  three  papers  in 
British  Birds  (55:  388-414;  57:  445-458;  58:  393-426)  and  culminating  in  his  book 
iadar  Ornithology  (1967).  Thirdly,  we  congratulate  Professor  V.  C.  Wynne- Edwards 
■n  his  appointment  as  a C.B.E.;  he  is  Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History  at 
Aberdeen  University  and  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Natural  Environment 

' Research  Council  and  on  many  ornithological  committees,  but  perhaps  he  is  most 
widely  known  for  his  controversial  magnum  opus  on  population  regulation,  Animal 
dispersion  in  Relation  to  Social  Behaviour  (1962). 

HVorld  of  Birds’  editorship  John  Gooders,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  monthly 
magazine  World  of  Birds  (see  ‘News  and  comment’,  October  1971),  is  no  longer  the 
ditor  of  that  publication,  having  taken  up  a post  with  Anglia  Television;  he  is 
urrently  working  for  their  ‘Survival’  series.  The  editors  of  World  of  Birds  are  now 
•rant  Dcmar  and  Alison  Bentley. 

•ontrolling  aliens  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food  has  renewed 
>r  a further  five  years,  from  1st  January  1973,  legislation  under  which  all  occupiers 
re  obliged  to  report  to  the  Agricultural  Departments  any  Mink  or  Coypu  found 
. t large  on  their  land.  Lhiless  the  numbers  of  these  introduced  animals  breeding  in 
te  wild  can  be  kept  strictly  controlled,  they  may  cause  damage  to  agricultural 
itercsts  and  freshwater  fisheries,  while  the  Mink  is  notoriously  destructive  towards 
quatic  birds  and  has  thereby  created  conservation  worries.  Further  importation 
f these  animals  is  now  controlled  by  the  Rabies  (Importation  of  Mammals)  Order 
97  G and  captive  stocks  (mainly  in  fur  farms)  may  be  held  only  under  licence 
>ecifying  escape-proof  conditions. 

•ame  Biology  Conference  The  eleventh  International  Congress  of  Game 
iologists  will  be  held  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  between  3rd  and  7th  September 
■973'  and  will  be  organised  by  the  National  Swedish  Environment  Protection 
oard.  It  is  intended  that  papers  shall  be  grouped  in  five  categories:  population 

■ ynamics,  population  movement  patterns,  effects  of  land  use  and  recreation  on 
»mc  species,  effects  of  environmental  chemical  contamination  on  game  popula- 
ons,  and  methods  of  game  research.  Preliminary  registrations  should  be  addressed 
'•  XI  International  Congress  of  Game  Biologists,  c/o  Reso  Congress  Service, 
•105  24  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
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Industry  strikes  again  The  various  development  proposals  for  north-east 
Scotland  (see  also  ‘News  and  comment’,  September  1972)  connected  with  the 
exploitation  of  North  Sea  natural  gas  and  oil  discoveries  include  one  for  a gas 
terminal  on  a disused  airfield  beside  the  Loch  of  Strathbeg  in  Aberdeenshire.  This 
is  being  opposed  by  conservation  bodies,  for  by  international  standards  the  loch  is 
an  important  one  for  waterfowl,  with  winter  populations  of  up  to  2,500  Greylag 
Geese,  3,500  Pink-footed  Geese  and  5,000  ducks.  The  Royal  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Birds  recently  concluded  arrangements  to  establish  a bird  reserve  on  the 
loch.  Frank  Hamilton,  their  Regional  Officer  for  Scotland,  stated  the  Society’s 
view  that  industrial  development  on  the  scale  of  the  vast  terminal  and  processing 
plant  proposed  should  await  publication  of  the  strategic  report  for  regional 
development  in  eastern  Scotland  as  a whole,  requested  recently  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Scotland.  Objections  to  the  Loch  of  Strathbeg  development  proposals 
have  been  lodged  with  Aberdeen  County  Council. 

How  rare  is  rare?  Under  this  title,  in  BTO  News  no.  55,  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 
gives  some  thoughts  on  the  problem  of  how  to  map  breeding  distributions  of  scarce 
to  rare  birds.  Now  that  fieldwork  for  the  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland 
(sponsored  by  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology  and  the  Irish  Wildbird  Conser- 
vancy) is  completed,  Dr  Sharrock  is  applying  himself  to  working  up  the  results; 
he  reports  that  of  about  250,000  Atlas  cards  received,  only  748  have  been  sub- 
mitted on  a confidential  basis,  but  these  involve  no  fewer  than  89  species  of  the 
235  known  to  have  nested  in  Britain  and  Ireland  during  1968-72.  Subject  always 
to  the  agreement  of  the  observers  concerned  (who  have  the  power  of  veto),  Dr 
Sharrock  would  like  to  produce  a map  of  some  sort  for  each  of  these  species,  not 
necessarily  using  the  standard  10  km  X 10  km  squares.  By  promoting  extra 
coverage  and  by  collecting  all  known  records  together,  the  Atlas  has  shown  that 
some  scarce  breeding  species  are  not  as  rare  as  was  thought,  an  example  being  the 
Redwing,  of  which  the  1972  population  may  have  been  as  high  as  300  pairs. 
Subject  to  the  observers’  agreement,  records  of  rare  species  will  be  put  on  secret 
maps  for  consideration  for  the  published  Atlas  by  the  Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel, 
which  would  recommend  suitable  treatment  to  prevent  identification  of  localities. 
(A  note  on  the  functions  and  composition  of  the  panel  will  be  published  shortly.) 
Dr  Sharrock  (59  Curlew  Crescent,  Bedford)  appeals  for  any  unreported  breeding 
records  of  rarities,  promising  complete  secrecy  in  cases  where  the  observers  insist. 

Identifying  Marsh  Warblers  The  problem  of  separating  Marsh  and  Reed 
Warblers  in  autumn,  especially  as  juveniles,  is  a tricky  one,  as  ringers  soon  dis- 
cover. The  December  issue  of  the  German  Journal  fur  Ornithologie  contains  a paper 
by  Dr  B.  Leisler  (pages  366-373),  reporting  that  foot-span  is  a useful  criterion. 
The  measurement  from  the  tip  of  the  hind  claw  to  the  tip  of  the  inner  claw  was 
found  to  be  the  most  significant:  for  23  adult  Marsh  Warblers  the  mean  was 
25.0  mm  (range  24.0-26.0),  for  26  adult  Reed  Warblers  27.8  mm  (range  26.2-30.0). 
The  larger  foot  of  the  Reed  Warbler  is  suggested  to  be  an  adaptation  for  climbing 
vertical  stems. 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  the  editors  of  British  Birds 


Best  recent  work  by  British  bird-photographers  We  remind 
readers  that  the  selection  of  photographs  for  this  annual  feature 
(see  Brit.  Birds , 65 : 206-207,  plates  33-40)  is  to  be  made  very  shortly, 
and  that  all  prints  should  reach  us  by  12th  March.  Each  print  should 
be  marked  with  the  month,  year  and  county  (or  country,  if  abroad) 
in  which  the  photograph  was  taken. 
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D.  A.  Christie  and  P.  F.  Bonham 

These  are  largely  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records 

October,  like  the  previous  month,  was  dominated  by  high-pressure  systems,  over 
.entral  Europe  until  ioth  and  over  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  nth  to  21st.  A 
particularly  vigorous  series  of  depressions  to  the  north-west  of  Ireland  on  22nd 
caused  the  anticylcone  to  move  south  and  the  weather  was  unsettled,  wet  and 
vindy  for  the  rest  of  the  month.  Winds  were  south-east  on  1st  and  2nd  (bringing 
ome  interesting  falls  in  misty  conditions,  especially  in  Shetland),  generally  south 
luring  3rd-9th,  light  and  variable,  mainly  east  to  north,  until  21st  (a  cool,  cloudy 
period),  then  strong  north-west  to  south-west  or  cyclonic. 

EABIRDS  TO  SWANS 

Eleven  Sooty  Shearwaters  Piiffinus  griseus  passed  Spurn  (Yorkshire)  on  18th,  and 
mailer  numbers  were  reported  there  and  at  ten  more  localities  in  October.  The 
>nly  other  seabirds  worth  mentioning  were  single  Balearic  Shearwaters  P. 
ntffinus  mauretaniciis  off  Ilfracombe  (Devon)  and  St  Ives  (Cornwall),  a Cory’s 
Shearwater  Calonectris  diomedea  off  St  Ives,  a Storm  Petrel  Hydrobates  pelagicus 
onshore  at  Great  Yarmouth  (Norfolk)  and  a Leach’s  Petrel  Oceanodroma  leucorhoa 
off  Hilbre  (Cheshire),  all  in  the  first  week,  and  an  adult  Gannet  Sula  bassana  found 
lying  near  Corby  (Northamptonshire)  on  22nd. 

A Purple  Heron  Ardea  purpurea  stayed  at  Hornsea  (Yorkshire)  until  4th  October 
see  Brit.  Birds,  65:  493)  and  another  occurred  at  Belle  Tout  and  Birling  Gap 
'Sussex)  on  17th.  A Little  Egret  Egrelta  garzetta  was  seen  at  Ravenglass  (Cumber- 
arid)  on  20th-2 1 st,  and  single  Bitterns  Botaurus  stellaris  at  Rye  Meads  (Hertford- 
hire)  on  1st  and  at  East  Flanders  Moss  (Perthshire)  two  days  later.  Four  immature 
'fipoonbills  Platalea  leucorodia  occurred  at  several  localities  in  the  west  Midlands  on 
9th-20th,  and  up  to  three  (perhaps  from  the  same  group)  were  seen  later  in 
itaffordshire  and  Cheshire.  Belated  September  reports  of  White  Storks  Ciconia 
iconia  came  from  Beachy  Head  (Sussex)  on  24th  and  from  various  further  localities 
n the  south-west,  including  what  appears  to  have  been  the  Danish-ringed  bird 
Brit.  Birds,  65:  538)  killed  by  contact  with  a high-voltage  transformer  near 
-aunceston  (Cornwall)  on  26th. 

The  only  rare  duck  was  a drake  Blue-winged  Teal  Anas  discors  shot  in  the  Esk 
stuary  (Cumberland)  on  12th,  but,  as  with  three  Ferruginous  Ducks  Aythya 
yroca  (Glamorgan,  Leicestershire/Northamptonshire,  Surrey)  and  two  Red- 
-rested  Pochards  Netta  rufina  (Somerset,  Oxfordshire)  during  October,  there  is  a 
uspicion  of  captive  origin.  Three  female  Velvet  Scoters  Melanitta  fusca  at 
’itsford  Reservoir  (Northamptonshire)  and  one  at  Shustoke  (Warwickshire),  and  a 
Common  Scoter  M.  nigra  at  Belvide  Reservoir  (Staffordshire),  were  unusual 
isitors  to  inland  waters  in  the  last  week.  The  only  record  of  Smew  Mergus  albellus 
f which  we  are  aware  concerned  a ‘red-head’  at  Whittle  Dene  (Northumberland) 
rom  29th,  and  that  county  also  provided  a Bean  Goose  Anser  fabalis  at  Newton- 
>y-the-Sea  on  21st.  The  Spitsbergen  Barnacle  Geese  Branta  leucopsis  at  Caer- 
averock  (Dumfriesshire)  increased  from  the  first  14  on  27th  September  to  650  on 
oth  October,  about  3,000  on  13th  and  3,350  on  14th,  and  thence  to  a peak  of 
,400  (including  four  albinos)  on  21st,  the  highest  number  for  many  years.  A party 
f 32  Whooper  Swans  Cygnus  cygnus  flew  west  over  Pennington  Flash  (Lancashire) 
n 1 8th,  and  a few  stayed  briefly  at  several  Midland  reservoirs  from  that  date, 
he  first  Bewick’s  Swans  C.  bewickii  were  three  adults  at  Cliffe  (Kent)  on  14th, 
nd  these  were  soon  followed  by  a total  of  200-300  at  20  places. 
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RAPTORS  TO  AUKS 

Another  poor  autumn  for  Rough-legged  Buzzards  Buteo  lagopus  produced  only 
three  October  reports — near  Wadebridge  (Cornwall)  on  6th,  at  Salthouse  Heath 
(Norfolk)  on  26th  and  at  Winterton  (also  Norfolk)  on  28th.  Red  Kites  Milvus 
milvus  were  seen  at  Ilfracombe  on  18th  and  at  Worth  (Kent)  on  23rd,  late  Hobbies 
Falco  subbuteo  at  four  localities  in  Kent  and  Sussex  up  to  24th,  and  Peregrines 
F.  peregrinus  in  various  parts  of  the  Isles  of  Scilly  on  seven  dates  between  26th 
September  and  24th  October.  An  immature  Red-footed  Falcon  F.  vespertinus 
occurred  on  Lundy  (Devon)  on  16th,  and  what  was  probably  the  same  one  stayed 
at  Sker  Point  (Glamorgan)  from  that  date  until  20th. 

A Quail  Coturnix  coturnix  was  reported  on  St  Mary’s  (Isles  of  Scilly)  on  9th,  and 
a Crane  Grus  grus  in  Dorset  at  Portland  on  14th  and  near  Swanage  next  day. 
Spotted  Crakes  Porzana  porzana  appeared  on  Tresco  (Isles  of  Scilly),  at  Beachy 
Head,  Cley  (Norfolk),  Hoylake  (Cheshire)  and  Southport  (Lancashire);  a small 
crake,  probably  Little  P.  parva,  at  Eythrope  (Berkshire/Buckinghamshire)  on  15th; 
and  a Corncrake  Crex  crex  at  Flamborough  Head  (Yorkshire)  on  8th. 

An  exceptionally  poor  October  for  Nearctic  waders  provided  only  four  definite 
reports:  a dowitcher  Limnodromus  sp  at  Sandbach  (Cheshire)  on  1 5th,  an  Upland 
Sandpiper  Bartramia  longicauda  on  St  Mary’s  from  7th  to  31st,  a Pectoral 
Sandpiper  Calidris  melanotos  remaining  from  September  at  Ecton  sewage  farm 
(Northamptonshire)  until  7th,  and  two  Ruff-breasted  Sandpipers  Tryngites 
subrujicollis  on  St  Agnes  (Isles  of  Scilly)  very  briefly  on  29th.  September  reports  of  a 
Least  Sandpiper  C.  minutilla  at  Frodsham  (Cheshire)  on  24th,  a White-rumped 
Sandpiper  C.  fuscicollis  at  Burnham  Overy  (Norfolk)  on  26th  and  a Lesser 
Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  dominica  on  St  Agnes  on  28th  were  omitted  from  that 
month’s  summary.  There  were  even  fewer  rare  Palearctic  waders — just  a Great 
Snipe  Gallinago  media  at  Sandbach  on  4th  and  a Broad-billed  Sandpiper 
Limicola  falcinellus  at  Saltfleet  (Lincolnshire)  on  igth-20th.  Turning  to  commoner 
species,  some  high  counts  of  godwits  in  the  north-west  on  8th  included  7,850 
Bar-tailed  Limosa  lapponica  in  the  Ribble  estuary  (Lancashire),  1,330  Black-tailed 
L.  limosa  at  St  Anne’s  (Lancashire),  and  624  of  the  latter  in  the  Dee  estuary 
(Cheshire/Flintshire).  Single  Dotterel  Eudromias  morinellus  appeared  at  Minsmere 
(Suffolk),  Portland  and  Sker  Point  during  ist-igth,  late  Wood  Sandpipers 
Tringa  glareola  in  Staffordshire  and  Kent  on  1st  and  2nd,  Temminck’s  Stints 
C.  temminckii  in  Northamptonshire  and  Lincolnshire  on  6th  and  12th,  and  a total 
of  six  Avocets  Recurvirostra  avosetta  at  three  regular  passage  localities  in  Kent  and 
Somerset;  Little  Stints  C.  minuta  and  to  a lesser  extent  Curlew  Sandpipers 
C.  ferruginea  were  still  quite  widespread.  A Purple  Sandpiper  C.  maritima  inland 
at  Holme  Pierrepont  (Nottinghamshire)  was  very  unusual.  Passage  of  Grey 
Phalaropes  Phalaropus  fulicarius  began  in  earnest  from  20th,  with  reports  of  14  in 
seven  counties  from  Durham  to  Sussex;  earlier  a late  Red-necked  Phalarope 
P.  lobatus  had  been  identified  near  Port  Carlisle  (Cumberland)  on  14th. 

On  20th  15  Great  Skuas  Stercorarius  skua  and  13  Pomarine  Skuas  S',  pomarinus 
were  counted  at  Weybourne  (Norfolk),  while  54  more  Pomarines  were  recorded 
at  four  other  east  coast  localities  during  October.  A juvenile  Long-tailed  Skua 
S',  longicaudus  was  present  at  Fair  Isle  (Shetland)  on  4th.  A Mediterranean  Gull 
Larus  melanocephalus  was  at  Spurn  on  1st,  and  large  numbers  of  Little  Gulls 
L.  minutus  were  recorded  on  the  east  coast  around  the  middle  of  the  month,  includ- 
ing as  many  as  300  reported  off  Hunstanton  (Norfolk)  on  1 5th.  Sabine’s  Gulls 
L.  sabini  were  seen  at  three  localities  on  the  east  coast  and  at  St  Agnes,  where  there 
were  three  together  on  29th.  Two  Black  Terns  Chlidonias  niger  at  Hoveringham 
(Nottinghamshire)  on  29th  and  a first-year  Arctic  Tern  Sterna  paradisaea  at  Fair 
Isle  on  30th  were  both  very  late.  On  1st  a Roseate  Tern  S.  dougallii  was  seen  at 
the  River  North  Esk.  At  least  13  Little  Auks  Plautus  alle  were  reported  from  1 8th, 
with  a maximum  of  six  at  Sheppey  (Kent)  in  the  weekend  of  2ist-22nd. 
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iWIFTS  TO  CHATS 

Late  Swifts  Apus  apus,  reported  from  four  places  in  October,  included  one  flying 
, north  at  Theddlethorpe  (Lincolnshire)  on  29th,  when  another  was  at  Caister 
, (Norfolk).  Single  Alpine  Swifts  A.  melba  were  seen  at  the  end  of  the  month  on 
'St  Agnes  and  at  Church  Norton  (Sussex). 

Short-toed  Larks  Calandrella  cinerea  appeared  singly  at  Meols  (Cheshire)  on 
14th,  on  Lundy  on  16th  and  on  St  Agnes  on  31st,  and  earlier  no  fewer  than  four 
lad  been  reported  at  Bcachy  Head  on  2nd.  Woodlarks  Lullula  arborea  turned  up 
1 it  six  coastal  localities.  By  the  end  of  the  month  Shore  Larks  Eremophila  alpestris 
« vere  back  in  their  usual  haunts  in  fair  numbers,  with  about  50  at  Cley  on  28th; 
wo  on  St  Agnes  on  25th  were  unusual,  and  four  at  Portland  on  18th  may  well 
lave  been  the  highest  number  seen  in  Dorset  this  century!  In  the  early  morning 
of  8th  a flock  of  41  Jays  Garrulus  glandarius  arrived  high  from  the  north-east  at 
lengistbury  Head  (Hampshire),  landed  and  then  passed  through.  Black- 
>oellied  Dippers  Cinclus  c.  cinclus  were  at  StifTkey  (Norfolk)  and  Minsmere  on  18th. 
The  major  event  of  the  month  was  an  irruption  of  Bearded  Tits  Panurus 
, narmicus,  unprecedented  in  scale,  from  about  the  second  week.  Eight  which  moved 
>ff north-west  from  Cape  Clear  Island  (Co.  Cork)  on  13th  provided  only  the  second 
rish  record  of  this  species,  and  six  and  seven  at  two  places  on  Guernsey  at  the  end 
f October  were  the  second  and  third  records  for  the  island.  The  species  was  added 

0 the  Scottish  list  late  in  the  month  when  three  were  recorded  at  Loch  of  Strathbeg 
Aberdeenshire),  one  in  the  Eden  estuary  (Fife)  and  five  at  Aberlady  Bay  (East 

' -othian).  About  25  were  on  Tresco  on  25th,  with  smaller  numbers  on  St  Mary’s 
1 1 nd  St  Agnes,  and  the  size  of  the  irruption  was  reflected  in  a total  of  at  least  500 
nd  possibly  1,000  at  Radipole  Lake  and  Lodmoor  (Dorset)  in  late  October. 
Large  movements  of  thrushes  were  noted.  About  the  middle  of  the  month  many 
1 ocks  of  Fieldfares  Turdus  pilaris  were  reported  and  there  were  apparent  peaks  of 
* Movement  around  I4th-i5th  and  20th-2ist:  during  the  latter  two  days,  for 
\xample,  1,500  passed  Attenborough  (Nottinghamshire),  flying  south-west, 
etween  1 ith  and  15th  a massive  movement  of  Redwings  T.  iliacus  was  recorded 
1 om  all  areas.  At  Portland  more  than  2,500  were  noted  on  12th,  and  in  the 
blowing  evening  9,500  left  Fair  Isle  heading  south.  A flock  of  2,000  was  seen  on 
te  Isle  of  Man  on  12th.  At  Spurn  Blackbirds  T.  merxda  reached  peaks  of  1,500 
n 14th  and  17th,  and  at  Portland  there  were  31  sightings  of  Ring  Ouzels 
. torquatus  between  12th  and  14th  with  a maximum  of  eleven  on  one  day.  Eleven 
lack  Redstarts  Phoenicurus  ochruros  were  at  Portland  on  12th,  and  16  next  day. 
total  of  six  Bluethroats  Luscinia  svecica  was  reported  from  four  places,  including 
ape  Clear  Island,  but  the  most  remarkable  chat  record  was  of  a Rufous  Bush 
-hat  Cercotrichas  galactotes  at  Flamborough  Head  on  5th  and  6th,  the  tenth  for 
ritain  and  Ireland  and  the  first  in  Britain  since  the  one  in  Lincolnshire  in  1963. 

ARBLERS  TO  SPARROWS 

fall  on  Fair  Isle  on  2nd  involved  a number  of  species,  including  18  Ring  Ouzels. 

) Redstarts  P.  phoenicurus,  75  Blackcaps  Sylvia  atricapilla  (an  exceptional  num- 
:r),  40  Garden  Warblers  S.  borin,  five  Yellow-browed  Warblers  Phylloscopus 
■omatus,  50  Goldcrests  Regulus  regulus,  no  Bramblings  Fringilla  montifringilla, 

1 Mealy  Redpolls  Acanthis  f flammea  and  a Little  Bunting  Ember  i^a  pusilla. 
Two  Cetti’s  Warblers  Cettia  cetti  were  trapped  at  a locality  in  Kent,  as  was 
ie  at  Timsbury  (Hampshire)  on  28th;  at  Radipole  another  Cetti’s  in  the  middle 
the  month  was  followed  by  a Savi’s  Warbler  Locustella  luscinioides  on  21st.  Four, 
>ssibly  six,  Melodious  Warblers  Hippolais  polyglotta  were  reported  from  St 
ary’s  and  St  Agnes  in  the  first  half  of  the  month.  At  least  25  Barred  Warblers 
nisona  were  seen  in  twelve  localities  up  to  18th  November.  A Lesser  White- 

iroat  S.  curruca  occurred  on  Cape  Clear  Island  on  16th  and  one  of  the  Siberian 
ce  blythi  was  identified  at  Spurn  on  19th,  and  a Subalpine  Warbler  S.  cantillans 
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was  recorded  on  St  Mary’s  on  ioth.  A Dartford  Warbler  S.  undata  was  on  Cape 
Clear  Island  on  19th,  the  second  this  autumn  and  only  the  fourth  Irish  record. 
The  single  Bonelli’s  Warbler  P.  bonelli  of  October  was  reported  at  Holkham 
(Norfolk)  on  16th,  the  one  Arctic  P.  borealis  on  Whalsay  (Shetland)  on  2nd  (the 
day  of  the  big  fall  on  Fair  Isle),  and  a Pallas’s  P.  proregulus  at  Holme  (Norfolk) 
from  16th  to  19th.  Influxes  of  Yellow-browed  continued:  Fair  Isle  recorded  18 
during  the  month,  and  about  28  were  reported  from  16  other  coastal  sites. 

Abnormal  numbers  of  Goldcrests  occurred  at  many  places  on  the  east  coast: 
at  Spurn  there  were  falls  of  130  on  2nd,  200  on  3rd,  130  on  7th  and  300  on  12th, 
and  about  700  were  ringed  during  2nd- 1 6th.  Firecrests  R.  ignicapillus  were  also 
widespread,  with  at  least  twelve  in  an  area  100  metres  square  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  Lowestoft  (Suffolk) ; one  at  Hinstock  on  28th  was  only  the  second 
Shropshire  record.  Thirty-five  Red-breasted  Flycatchers  Ficedula  parva  were 
seen  at  15  places. 

Richard’s  Pipits  Anthus  novaeseelandiae  again  occurred  in  surprisingly  small 
numbers.  About  20  were  recorded  in  September  and  16-18  from  1st  October  to 
2nd  November  when  the  last  was  seen  on  St  Agnes.  The  first  record  came  from 
Holme  on  6th  September  and  most  were  during  the  last  half  of  that  month  and 
early  October.  Reports  were  received  from  Fair  Isle,  the  east  coast  of  England 
as  far  south  as  Beachy  Head,  and  south-west  England,  with  isolated  ones  from 
Lundy  and  Wisbech  sewage  farm  (Lincolnshire/Norfolk)  and  the  first  Isle  of  Man 
record  from  the  Calf  on  1st  October.  Eleven  more  Tawny  Pipits  A.  campestris  in 
October  brought  the  autumn  total  to  about  22,  and  a single  Pechora  Pipit 
A.  gustavi  occurred  on  Whalsay  on  3rd.  On  St  Agnes  a Red-throated  Pipit  A. 
cervinus  was  present  from  31st  to  3rd  November.  The  only  report  of  Waxwings 
Bombycilla  garrulus  involved  a single  bird  at  Spurn  on  1 7th.  Great  Grey  Shrikes 
Lanius  excubitor  were  widespread  by  the  end  of  the  month  and  late  Red-backed 
Shrikes  L.  collurio  were  seen  on  St  Mary’s  from  8th  to  10th,  at  Lightshaw  Hall 
Flash  (Lancashire)  on  15th,  at  Spurn  on  18th  and  at  Dungeness  (Kent)  on  21st. 

Twites  Acanthis  flavirostris  had  reached  100  at  Shellness  (Kent)  by  29th,  and 
inland  five  were  seen  on  the  Ouse  Washes;  in  the  west  20  were  present  on  the  Calf 
of  Man  on  13th  and  four  were  on  Lundy  on  28th,  three  days  after  Bramblings 
had  reached  a peak  of  150  there.  Snow  Buntings  Plectrophenax  nivalis,  although 
coming  in  steadily  to  the  east  coast  of  England,  were  nowhere  plentiful  except  in 
the  Cley/Salthouse  area  and  around  Tynemouth;  five  at  Hengistbury  Head  on 
14th  were  unusual.  Large  numbers  of  Mealy  Redpolls  arrived  on  the  east  coast 
throughout  the  month,  and  on  Fair  Isle  an  autumn  record  of  100  ringed  was 
established.  Single  Arctic  Redpolls  A.  hornemanni  were  trapped  on  Fair  Isle  on 
20th  and  at  Cley  on  24th,  and  birds  apparently  of  this  species  were  also  seen  at 
Wells  (Norfolk)  (two),  at  Dungeness  (one)  and  at  Egypt  Bay  (Kent)  (one).  Beachy 
Head  produced  a Serin  Serinus  serinus  on  8th  and  1 1 th,  and  a reported  Citril  Finch 
S.  citrinella  on  5th  and  9th  which,  if  accepted,  would  be  the  second  British  record 
ever  and  the  first  since  1904.  A Trumpeter  Finch  Rhodopechys  githaginea  was 
reported  at  Wells  on  14th  and  a probable  immature  male  Rustic  Bunting 
E.  rustica  attracted  much  attention  during  its  stay  there  from  17th  to  22nd.  The 
only  Ortolan  E.  hortulana  was  seen  at  Portland  on  1st,  while  on  the  next  day  a 
Yellow-breasted  Bunting  E.  aureola  appeared  on  Whalsay  (part  of  the  Shetland 
fall).  In  addition  to  the  one  trapped  on  Fair  Isle  on  2nd,  mentioned  above,  Little 
Buntings  were  trapped  at  South  Gare  (Yorkshire)  on  3rd  (present  to  7th)  and 
seen  at  Marsden  (Co.  Durham)  on  17th  and  18th  and  on  St  Mary’s  on  20th. 
More  Lapland  Buntings  Calcarius  lapponicus  arrived  during  the  month,  with  a 
good  passage  on  Lundy  showing  a peak  of  at  least  eight  on  17th;  by  the  end  of  the 
month  numbers  at  Cley  had  risen  to  about  15.  Finally,  a Spanish  Sparrow  Passer 
hispaniolensis  was  reported  on  St  Mary’s  on  21st;  the  only  previous  British  record 
was  of  one  on  Lundy  on  9th  June  1966. 


Witherby’s  Sound-Guide 
to  British  Birds 

SONOS  AND  CALLS  OF  I94  SPECIES  ON  TWO  LP  DISCS 

(mono  33  $ rpm) 

by  Myles  North  and  Eric  Simms 

consists  of  two  records  and  a 120-page  book 
and  is  introduced  by  the  late  James  Fisher 

Boxed  set  complete  £7-50 

H.  F.  & G.  WITHERBY  LTD 

5 Plantain  Place,  Crosby  Row,  London  sei  iyn 


Gulls  in  Britain 

by  Richard  Vaughan 

This  guide  to  the  gulls  of  the  British  Isles  concentrates 
chiefly  on  the  more  common  species.  The  author  gives 
much  detailed  information  on  these  attractive  seabirds, 
and  he  reinforces  it  with  a series  of  photographs  illus- 
trating points  that  he  makes  in  the  text. 

His  camera  studies  portray  the  gulls  in  their  various 
habitats,  reveal  their  behaviour  and  show  with  remark- 
able clarity  the  characteristic  differences  in  markings 
and  plumage. 

Richard  Vaughan’s  informative  text  and  superb  illustra- 
tions combine  to  make  a most  valuable  contribution  to 
the  study  of  gulls  for  birdwatchers. 

Crown  4to  £1  75  96  pages 

H.  F.  & G.  WITHERBY  LTD 

5 PLANTAIN  PLACE,  CROSBY  ROW,  LONDON  SEI  IYN 
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ORNITHOLIDAY  S 

Regd 

THE  WESSEX  TRA  VEL  CENTRE 


Holidays  organised  by  birdwatchers  for  birdwatchers 


AUSTRIAN  ALPS  A repeat  of 
our  71  and  72  visits  to  Igls  vil- 
lage near  Innsbruck,  a world  of 
high  alpine  meadows,  silent  pine 
woods  and  towering  mountains. 
A full  programme  of  excursions 
includes  visits  to  the  Patscher- 
kofel,  the  Hafelekar  Spitze,  the 
Mutterer  Aim,  etc.  Pleasant  ac- 
commodation in  a friendly  fam- 
ily Gasthaus  overlooked  by  pine 
woods  and  mountain  slopes. 
Two  departures:  May  12th  and 
May  26th,  to  be  led  by  experi- 
enced ornithologists.  Each  party 
limited  to  20. 

LAKE  NEUSIEDL  A superb  area 
with  a large  element  of  birdlife 
characteristic  of  eastern  Europe. 
Full  programme  of  excursions 
and  pleasant  hotel  accommoda- 
tion. Departure  August  25th, 
led  by  Don  Taylor.  Party  limi- 
ted to  20. 

YUGOSLAVIA  Another  safari- 
type  tour  which  will  explore  the 
marshes  and  hills  of  northern 
Yugoslavia,  then  head  south  for 
Lake  Scutari  and  Metkovic. 
Good  hotel  accommodation, 
coach  throughout.  Autumn  de- 
parture September  22nd  led  by 
David  Noble  Rollin  of  the  World 
Bird  Research  Station,  North- 
umberland. Party  limited  to  20. 


MAJORCA  First-class  bird- 
watching and  accommodation  in 
a small,  traditional  Majorcan 
hotel  have  made  this  a popular 
centre  amongst  Ornitholidays 
clients.  Parties  stay  in  Puerto 
Pollensa  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  island,  and  a full  programme 
of  excursions  includes  visits  to 
the  nearby  rugged  sierras,  pine 
woods,  sea  cliffs,  marshes,  salt 
pans  and  olive  groves.  Autumn 
departure  September  29th,  led 
by  Bevan  Craddock  of  the  West 
Midland  Bird  Club.  Party  lim- 
ited to  20. 

MALAWI  Detailed  exploration 
of  Lake  Malawi,  Lake  Chilwa, 
Lengwe  Game  Reserve,  Zomba, 
etc.  First-class  hotel  and  good 
game-lodge  accommodation, 
minibus  transport.  Departure 
July  12th,  led  by  Lawrence  G. 
Holloway.  Party  limited  to  14. 

ETHIOPIA  A repeat  of  our  71 
and  72  tours  to  the  Awash  Na- 
tional Park,  Rift  Valley  Lakes, 
Lake  Tana  and  the  Menagesha 
State  Forest.  A fascinating 
country  with  outstanding  bird- 
life.  Departure  November  15th, 
led  by  Dr  John  V.  Tranter  and 
Dr  J.  Trevor  Hughes.  Party  lim- 
ited to  22. 


Full  details  of  costs  and  schedules  for  these  and  many  other 
holidays  on  application:  please  send  3p  stamp  for  1973 
programme 

LAWRENCE  G.  HOLLOWAY 
ORNITHOLIDAYS 
44  ALDWICK  ROAD 
BOGNOR  REGIS,  SUSSEX,  P021  2PW 
Tel:  Bognor  Regis  21230 
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Notice  to  contributors 


British  Birds  publishes  material  dealing  with  original  observations  on  the  birds  of 
the  west  Palearctic  or,  where  appropriate,  on  the  species  of  this  area  as  observed 
in  other  parts  of  their  range.  Except  for  records  of  rarities,  papers  and  notes  are 
normally  accepted  only  on  condition  that  the  material  is  not  being  offered  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  any  other  journal.  Photographs  (glossy  prints  showing  good  contrast) 
and  sketches  are  welcomed.  Proofs  of  all  contributions  are  sent  to  authors  before 
publication. 

After  publication,  25  separates  are  sent  free  to  authors  of  papers  (two  authors  of 
one  paper  receive  1 5 each  and  three  authors  ten  each) ; additional  copies,  for  which 
> a charge  is  made,  can  be  provided  if  ordered  when  the  proofs  are  returned.  Reprints 
of  notes  and  other  short  items  have  to  be  specially  ordered  and  are  charged  for. 

Papers  should  be  typewritten  with  double  spacing  and  wide  margins,  and  on  one 
side  of  the  sheet  only.  Shorter  contributions,  if  not  typed,  must  be  clearly  written 
and  well  spaced. 

Notes  should  be  worded  as  concisely  as  possible,  and  drawn  up  in  the  form  in 
which  they  will  be  printed,  with  signature  in  block  capitals  and  the  author’s  address 
clearly  given  in  one  line  at  the  foot.  If  more  than  one  note  is  submitted,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  sheet,  with  signature  and  address  repeated. 

Certain  conventions  of  style  and  layout  are  essential  to  preserve  the  consistency 
of  any  publication.  Authors  of  papers  in  particular,  especially  of  those  containing 
systematic  lists,  reference  lists,  tables,  etc.,  should  consult  the  ones  in  this  issue  as  a 
.guide  to  general  presentation.  English  names  of  species  should  have  capital 
initials  for  each  word,  except  after  a hyphen  (e.g.  Willow  Warbler,  Black-tailed 
Godwit),  but  group  terms  should  not  (e.g.  warblers,  godwits).  Both  English  and 
scientific  names,  and  the  sequence,  follow  A Species  List  of  British  and  Irish  Birds 
(B.T.O.  Guide  13,  1971).  All  scientific  names  should  be  underlined  (but  not  put 
in  brackets)  immediately  after  the  first  mention  of  the  English  name.  Subspecific 
names  should  not  be  used  except  where  they  are  relevant  to  the  discussion.  It  is 
sometimes  more  convenient  to  list  scientific  names  in  an  appendix.  Dates  should 
take  the  form  ‘1st  January  1973’  and  no  other,  except  in  tables  where  they  may 
be  abbreviated  to  ‘1st  Jan’,  ‘Jan  1st’,  or  even  ‘Jan  1’,  whichever  most  suits  the 
layout  of  the  table  concerned.  It  is  particularly  requested  that  authors  should 
pay  attention  to  reference  lists,  which  otherwise  cause  much  unnecessary  work. 
These  should  take  the  following  form: 

' Bannerman,  D.  A.  1 954.  The  Birds  of  the  British  Isles.  Edinburgh  and  London,  vol  3 : 
223-228. 

Lack,  D.  i960.  ‘Autumn  “drift-migration”  on  the  English  east  coast’.  Brit.  Birds, 

53:  325-352.  379-397- 

Various  other  conventions  concerning  references,  including  their  use  in  the  text, 
should  be  noted  by  consulting  examples  in  this  issue. 

Tables  should  be  numbered  with  arabic  numerals,  and  the  title  typed  above  in 
the  style  used  in  this  issue.  They  must  either  fit  into  the  width  of  a page,  or  be 
designed  to  fit  a whole  page  lengthways.  All  tables  should  be  self-explanatory. 

Figures  should  be  numbered  with  arabic  numerals,  and  the  captions  typed  on  a 
separate  sheet.  All  line-drawings  should  be  in  indian  ink  on  good  quality  drawing 
paper  (not  of  an  absorbent  nature)  or,  where  necessary,  on  graph  paper,  but  this 
must  be  light  blue  or  very  pale  grey.  It  is  always  most  important  to  consider  how 
each  drawing  will  fit  into  the  page.  Any  lettering  or  numbering  that  is  an  integral 
part  of  a text-figure  should  be  inserted  lightly  in  pencil. 


FRANK-NIPOLE 

BINOCULARS 

We  stock  all  the  better  makes  of  binoculars,  and  we  allow  liberal 
discounts  on  them,  but  the  ornithologist  who  insists  on  a good 
quality  instrument  at  a reasonable  cost  will  do  well  to  consider 
any  of  the  binoculars  in  the  Frank-Nipole  range.  We  have  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  these  fine  instruments  to  guarantee  them  for 
a period  of  seven  years,  and  the  following  pointers  may  be  useful. 

The  8 X 30  model  (priced  at  £12.50),  which  is  approved  by  the 
Game  Conservancy  and  also  recommended  by  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  is  both  compact  and  light,  and  there- 
fore particularly  suitable  for  the  younger  ornithologist  and  indeed 
for  anyone  to  whom  weight  is  of  primary  importance.  Even 
smaller  and  lighter  are  two  new  Frank-Nipole  models — the  10  X 
40  (£16.80)  and  the  12  X 50  (£18.90);  considering  their  high 
power  and  light  transmission,  they  are  remarkably  light,  compact 
and  easy  to  handle.  The  dedicated  ornithologist,  however,  unde- 
terred by  a little  extra  size  and  weight,  is  inclined  to  remain  loyal 
to  our  standard  10  X 50  model  (£16.50).  All  these  glasses  are 
supplied  complete  with  case  and  straps. 

There  are  now  also  three  really  large  models  available  — the 
9 X 63  (£30),  the  12  X 65  (£32)  and  the  20  X 70  (£36);  case, 
if  required,  £7  extra.  The  9 X 63  and  12  X 65  can  be  hand-held 
but  the  20  X 70  requires  to  be  tripod-supported;  a suitable  tripod 
can  be  supplied  for  about  £5. 

An  invitation  is  extended  to  all  readers  of  British  Birds  to  apply 
for  our  free  catalogue  and  a complimentary  copy  of  Tell  me,  Mr 
Frank',  a booklet  which  tells  you  everything  you  want  to  know 
about  binoculars. 


We  accept  your  old  binoculars  in  part  exchange  and  extend  credit  facilities 

CHARLES  FRANK  LTD 

Binocular  specialists  and  telescope  makers  for  three  generations 

145  QUEEN  STREET  GLASGOW  Cl  041-221' 6666 


CORRECT  ALIGNMENT 

A binocular  NOT  in  correct 
alignment  can  cause  head- 
aches and  eyestrain.  It  is  safer 
to  purchase  from  a specialist 
— we  test  and  guarantee  every 
binocular  we  sell. 


FREE  TEST 

We  extend  an  invitation  to 
readers  of  'British  Birds'  to  test 
any  of  the  Frank-Nipole  bi- 
noculars under  field  conditions 
without  any  obligation  whatso- 
ever. 
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ihnGooders  watchingTawny  Eagles 

inThebes 


It*.  John  Gooders,  the  celebrated  ornithologist  and  Editor  of 
iirds  of  the  World’,  is  seen  using  his  new  Zeiss  10  x 40B 
inoculars. 

Ir.  Gooders  writes: 

I stare  through  binoculars  all  day  long  for  weeks  on  end 
ithout  eyestrain  - try  that  with  any  binoculars  other  than 
^est  German  Zeiss.  The  10  x 40B  meets  all  my  other  needs 
>o;  high  twilight  power  for  birds  at  dawn  and  dusk,  superb 
^solution  for  feather  by  feather  examination,  and  wide  field 
r view.  With  no  external  moving  parts  they  stand  the  rough 
eatment  that  studying  birds  in  marsh,  snow  and  desert 
.volves  - 1 can  even  use  them  with  sunglasses  without  losing 
erformance.  Zeiss  binoculars  are  not  cheap  - but  they  are 
^cognised  as  the  best  by  every  ornithologist  I know.  The 
) x 40B  is  the  perfect  glass  for  birdwatching". 

etails  from  the  sole  UK  agents  for  Carl  Zeiss,  West  Germany, 
arl  Zeiss  (Oberkochen)  Ltd. 

egenhardt  House,  31/36  Foley  Street,  London  W1P  8AP. 
elephone  01-636  8050  (15  lines) 


West 

Germany 


HJegenhardt 


FOURTH  (REVISED)  EDITION 
REPRINTED 

The  Popular 
Handbook 
of  British  Birds 

by  P.  A.  D.  HOLLOM 

A single-volume  work,  authoritative  and  comprehensive, 
based  on  Witherby’s  Handbook.  It  lays  special  emphasis  on 
field  recognition,  contains  the  latest  information  on  distri- 
bution and  gives  detailed  accounts  of  habits  and  breeding. 
These  features,  together  with  the  coloured  plates,  enable  the 
reader  not  only  to  identify  his  bird,  but  also  to  discover 
much  about  its  character,  environment  and  way  of  life. 

All  breeding  birds  and  regular  winter  visitors  and  passage 
migrants  are  included,  together  w'ith  many  vagrants,  making 
a total  of  330  species.  Every  one  is  illustrated  in  colour,  with 
separate  plumages  of  males,  females  and  immatures.  There 
are  also  plates  of  flight  patterns  of  many  species,  and  over 
100  drawings  in  the  text.  The  eggs  of  all  breeding  species 
are  reproduced  at  natural  size,  mostly  in  colour.  The  whole 
is  clearly  and  comprehensively  indexed  and  amply  cross- 
referenced  in  the  text. 

136  plates  in  colour  536  pages  £ 3.5 o 
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Change  of  publishers 

I The  name  of  Witherby  has  been  inseparably  linked  with  British 
Hirds  since  the  journal’s  foundation  in  1907.  H.  F.  Witherby,  who 
onceived  the  original  idea  and  secured  the  support  of  his  fellow 
>rnithologists  for  its  launching,  supplied  the  main  editorial  drive 
ind  inspiration  and  also  acted  as  its  printer  and  publisher  for  many 
'ears,  whilst  at  the  same  time  combining  all  of  this  with  his  business 
ormnitments  and  a leading  role  in  all  aspects  of  British  and  indeed 
world  ornithology.  On  his  death  in  1943,  the  family  firm  of  H.  F.  & 
>>.  Witherby  continued  as  owner  and  his  nephew  Antony  Witherby 
lecamc  responsible  for  the  publication  side.  Though  not  sharing  his 
tncle’s  specialist  enthusiasm,  Antony  Witherby  has  always  displayed 
. keen  interest  in  birds,  as  marked  also  by  his  distinguished  record  in 
he  publication  of  bird  books,  and  he  has  borne  this  burden  ever 
ince.  During  these  thirty  years  under  his  guidance,  the  journal  has 
aced  many  problems;  that  these  have  been  surmounted  owes  much 
o his  enthusiasm  and  ability  and  to  his  overriding  aim  to  maintain 
British  Birds  as  originally  conceived  as  a trust  for  British  ornithology. 
Jnfortunately  the  growing  pressures  of  his  many  other  business 
ommitments  have  made  it  increasingly  difficult  for  him  to  continue, 
lie  firm  of  H.  F.  & G.  Witherby  Ltd  has  therefore  decided  to 
ransfer  the  ownership  of  British  Birds  from  1st  April  to  Macmillan 
■ ournals  Ltd,  a member  of  the  Macmillan  Group. 

The  name  of  Macmillan  is  world  famous  in  publishing.  The  variety 
nd  distinction  of  their  list  of  books  since  the  foundation  of  the  firm  in 
843  has  ensured  this.  They  also  publish  an  impressive  series  of 
.ientific  and  learned  journals  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  an 
rganisation  better  fitted  to  continue  the  traditions  of  British  Birds. 
he  editors,  who  have  been  consulted  throughout  by  both  parties, 
re  satisfied  that  the  new  publishers  share  fully  their  aspirations  for 
•ritish  Birds.  It  will  continue  to  be  produced  for  the  international 
ody  of  serious  amateur  and  professional  ornithologists,  particularly 
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field-workers,  who  desire  the  scientific  presentation  of  ornithological 
work  at  a level  which  is  less  formal  and,  we  hope,  in  many  cases 
more  digestible  than  that  in  strictly  academic  publications.  While 
deeply  regretting  that  it  has  not  proved  possible  to  continue  the 
66-year  link  with  the  name  of  Witherby,  they  welcome  the  new 
publishing  arrangements  and  hope  that  readers  will  share  this  view 
and  not  only  continue  in  their  support,  but  join  in  the  efforts  to 
secure  a yet  wider  influence  and  readership  for  the  journal.  S.C. 


1 he  arrival  at  school,  by  post  from  Spain,  of  an  addled  and 
broken  egg  of  Ardea  purpurea  put  Harry  Witherby  firmly  at  the  top 
of  the  list  of  my  favourite  uncles.  Besides  vastly  enhancing  my 
swapping  ability,  it  gave  me  an  early  insight  into  his  kindliness.  So  it 
was  that  when  I joined  the  firm  before  the  war  the  tall  man,  with  a 
gleam  of  humour  behind  those  passerine  pince-nez,  put  me  to  work 
in  the  basement.  Sorting  out’  British  Birds  was  his  euphemism. 
Occasionally  through  my  first  year  I would  surface  for  fresh  air 
before  returning  to  my  task  in  the  Holborn  vaults. 

1 he  high  regard  in  which  British  Birds  is  held,  not  only  in  Britain 
but  also  abroad,  is  due  to  the  standard  set  by  its  editors.  It  is  perhaps 
not  as  iully  appreciated  as  it  should  be  how  much  of  their  time  such 
eminent  ornithologists  as  Bernard  Tucker,  Max  Nicholson,  Phil 
Hollom  and  Stanley  Cramp  have  given  to  the  journal.  All  immensely 
able  and  active  in  other  spheres,  they  have  always  found  time  to 
devote  energy  and  vision  to  British  Birds.  And  for  over  two  decades 
James  Ferguson-Lees,  in  a full-time  or  part-time  capacity,  has 
edited  the  journal  with  scholarship  and  distinction.  It  has  been  a 
real  pleasure  for  me,  representing  the  publishers,  to  work  with  such 
gifted  people. 

Now  Macmillan  take  over.  Long  may  they  sail  with  a fair  wind. 
My  good  wishes  to  them  and  all  the  editors  and  subscribers,  present 
and  to  come.  A.W. 


'Siskins  feeding  in  gardens 
Robert  Spencer  and  Geoffrey  H.  Gush 

Plates  2 i-2'jb 

(a  1970  and  early  1971  five  reports  of  Siskins  Carduelis  spinus  feeding 
>n  peanuts  from  plastic  mesh  bags  in  gardens  in  Cambridgeshire, 
•Surrey,  Suffolk  and  Oxfordshire  were  published  in  this  journal  (Brit. 
Hirds,  63:  344;  64:  35-36),  and  these  generated  further  correspon- 
lenco.  We  too  had  Siskin-haunted  gardens  in  spring  1971  and,  as  it 
eemed  that  this  habit  was  spreading,  we  agreed  to  conduct  a small 
urvey.  A request  for  information  was  published  (Brit.  Birds, 
4:  *33)5  and  this  paper  summarises  all  information  resulting  from 
hat  appeal  and  any  other  data  we  have  been  able  to  obtain. 

VIMS  AND  METHODS  OF  THE  SURVEY 

l he  Siskin’s  habitat  outside  the  breeding  season  was  defined  in  The 
handbook  in  the  following  terms:  ‘In  autumn  and  winter  chiefly 
r<requents  birches  and  alders,  in  copses,  along  streams,  etc.’  Doubt- 
ess,  from  time  to  time  wandering  Siskins  pass  through  gardens  and 
eed  briefly  on  tree  seeds  there,  but  the  habit  of  living  in  gardens  and 
eeding  mainly  on  supplied  food  is  apparently  of  recent  origin. 
Three  aspects  seemed  particularly  worth  studying:  whether  the 
favoured  gardens  had  anything  in  common  which  might  account  for 
heir  attracting  Siskins:  whether  the  habit  could  be  traced  to  a single 
>oint  of  origin;  if  so,  how  it  had  spread.  A questionnaire  was  pre- 
•ared  and  distributed  to  all  who  responded  to  the  appeal  for  infor- 
nation.  Further  publicity  for  the  study  was  provided  by  the  British 
. rust  for  Ornithology,  by  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
iirds  (especially  through  Bird  Life , the  magazine  of  the  Young 
)rnithologists'  Club),  and  by  several  county  societies. 

Not  every  correspondent  returned  a questionnaire,  so  for  some  we 
.ave  no  more  than  their  original  letter,  a typical  statement  being: 
Two  Siskins  started  feeding  from  my  bird  table  at  the  end  of 
larch,  furthermore,  some  of  those  who  did  return  questionnaires 
/ere  not  able  to  answer  every  question.  We  have  incorporated  all 
sable  information;  consequently,  the  volume  of  data  available 
n each  aspect  of  the  study  differs  considerably,  and  for  some 
spects  is  inadequate  for  even  tentative  conclusions  to  be  drawn. 

ITF.  LOCATION  AND  DESCRIPTION 

)f  the  questions  put  to  correspondents,  four  were  designed  to  dis- 
over  what  kinds  of  gardens  are  frequented  by  Siskins  and  their 
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relationship,  if  any,  to  customary  winter  haunts  in  the  district. 
Of  the  73  replies  which  gave  sufficient  details,  ten  related  to  town 
gardens,  41  to  suburban  ones  and  16  to  villages,  and  only  six  to 
gardens  described  as  rural.  These  figures  probably  reflect  mainly  the 
distribution  of  birdwatchers’  homes  in  England,  but  they  do  at  least 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  Siskins  have  penetrated  the  built-up 
areas,  a trend  confirmed  by  our  data  on  the  sizes  of  gardens  fre- 
quented. Contrary  to  expectation,  we  found  no  evidence  of  pre- 
ference for  large,  wild  gardens : half  were  not  more  than  400  square 
metres  (a  tenth  of  an  acre)  in  extent  and  only  one  in  four  exceeded 
1,000  square  metres  (a  quarter  of  an  acre).  The  two  smallest  sites 
reported  were  a window-sill  and  the  roof  of  a flat. 

It  seemed  possible  that  the  presence  of  suitable  food-bearing  trees 
might  first  have  attracted  Siskins  to  a particular  garden  and  the 
provision  of  food  have  kept  them  there  subsequently.  We  therefore 
asked  correspondents  to  list  any  trees  in  their  gardens  which  appeared 
to  attract  the  Siskins.  Thirty-five  supplied  details,  naming  nine 
different  tree  types.  ‘Silver  birch’  Betula  headed  the  list  with  ten 
reports,  followed  by  alder  Alnus  glutinosa  with  eight  and  ‘cypress’ 
(which  may  not  all  have  been  Cupressus ) with  six,  but  the  sample  is 
too  small  to  give  more  than  a very  general  indication.  Similarly 
inconclusive  was  an  attempt  to  establish  whether  Siskins  were 
more  likely  to  visit  gardens  near  traditional  wintering  sites  for, 
although  39  correspondents  knew  of  such  local  concentrations,  we 
formed  the  impression  that  many  were  primarily  enthusiastic  ‘garden 
watchers’  rather  than  active  fieldworkers.  If  this  is  the  case,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  attach  too  much  significance  to  negative 
replies. 

HISTORICAL  SEQUENCE 

We  have  not  made  an  exhaustive  search  of  the  literature  and  there 
are,  no  doubt,  a number  of  old  records  of  Siskins  feeding  in  gardens, 
but  we  suspect  that  most,  if  not  all,  must  relate  to  casual  occurrences. 
For  example,  E.  W.  Hendy  (1947,  Wild  Exmoor  through  the  Year)  men- 
tioned them  among  the  rarer  visitors  to  his  Somerset  bird  table.  In 
a rather  different  category  is  a report  of  Siskins  frequenting  a garden 
in  Guildford,  Surrey,  in  the  second  week  of  March  1963,  towards 
the  end  of  the  severest  winter  of  this  century : the  county  and  time  of 
year  are  typical  of  later  events.  We  have  included  this  record  in 
table  1 and  fig.  2 below,  but  otherwise  have  made  the  winter  of 
1964/65  our  starting  point,  since  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  an 
uninterrupted  history  of  regular  garden  feeding  every  winter  since 
that  season.  The  winters  of  1971/72  and  1972/73  have  not  been 
included  in  our  investigation. 

We  have  used  the  concept  of  garden/weeks,  scoring  one  unit  for 
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ach  garden  where  at  least  once  during  each  week  one  or  more 
.iskins  were  observed  to  take  ‘unnatural’  food.  There  is  an  increase 
•om  two  garden/weeks  in  the  winter  of  1964/65  to  237  in  the  winter 
f 1970/71.  The  trend  is  most  easily  seen  in  fig.  1,  where  the  data  are 
■resented  in  histogram  form.  Apart  from  the  marked  increase  since 
965,  two  other  features  are  apparent:  a peak,  with  slight  annual 
ariations,  towards  the  end  of  March,  and  a tendency  to  move  into 
ardens  progressively  earlier  each  winter.  The  drop  in  the  winter  of 
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*g.  1.  Numbers  of  gardens  in  which  Siskins  Cardiielis  spinus  were  reported  taking 
tnnatural’  foods  each  week  during  the  winters  from  1964/65  to  1970/71.  The 
?urcs  in  the  right-hand  column  are  the  numbers  of  garden/weeks  (defined  on 
pages  92-93)  per  winter,  and  represent  the  areas  within  each  histogram 
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1967/68  is  striking  and  not  readily  explicable:  a tentative  explana- 
tion is  offered  later  in  the  paper. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SPREAD 

Fable  1 shows  the  number  of  new  garden  feeding  sites  reported  each 
year  from  1963  to  1971  (the  1971  figures  applying  only  to  the  first 
half  of  that  year),  and  fig.  2 maps  the  total  number  of  sites  involved 
during  1963-65,  1966-67,  1968-69  and  1970-71.  In  Surrey,  the 
county  where  regular  garden  feeding  was  first  reported,  the  habit 
has  continued  to  spread  annually,  and  this  applies  to  a somewhat 
lesser  extent  in  Devon  and  Sussex.  Conversely,  even  though  the 
habit  was  recorded  in  Cambridge  as  early  as  1966  it  appears  not  to 
have  spread  and  not  to  have  occurred  there  again  until  1970. 

Table  1.  Number  of  new  garden  feeding  sites  of  Siskins  Cardnelis  spinus 
reported  in  each  county  in  each  year  from  1963  to  1971 

The  1971  figures  apply  only  to  the  first  half  of  the  year 

County  1963  1964  1965  1966  1967  i960  1969  1970  1971  totals 


Surrey 

Cambridge 

Hampshire 

Oxford 

Worcester 

York 

Sussex 

Northampton 

Devon 

Hertford 

Berkshire 

Suffolk 

Kent 

London 

Buckingham 

Wiltshire 

Essex 

Warwick 

Aberdeen 


TOTAI S 


3°  39 


NUMBERS  FEEDING  IN  GARDENS 

Sixty-one  reports  gave  details  of  the  maximum  numbers  of  Siskins 
believed  to  be  feeding  in  the  gardens  concerned.  Of  these,  45  esti- 
mated a figure  of  up  to  nine,  two  of  10-19,  two  of  20-29,  one  ol 
3°"39  and  eleven  of  40  or  more.  These  figures  provide  a very  minimal 
indication  of  the  total  numbers  involved,  partly  because  it  is  notori- 
ously difficult  to  count  highly  mobile  small  passerines,  but  chiefly 
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because  there  is  likely  to  be  a big  difference  between  the  number 
present  at  any  one  time  and  the  total  number  of  individuals  visiting 
the  garden  over  a period  of  weeks.  A more  reliable  guide  is  provided 
by  ringing,  and  in  G.H.G.’s  former  Surrey  garden  as  many  as  ioi 
different  individuals  have  been  handled  in  a single  day,  while  the 
total  catch  for  the  best  season  (1970)  was  no  fewer  than  466. 

Most  correspondents  commented  that,  although  the  Siskins  feed- 
ing in  their  gardens  seemed  almost  indifferent  to  Man,  permitting  a 
very  close  approach,  they  were  remarkably  aggressive  towards  other 
birds  and  particularly  to  each  other  (plate  21).  Thus,  whereas  one 
may  see  up  to  half  a dozen  tits  Parus  spp  feeding  on  a nut  bag  or 
hopper,  a feeding  Siskin  generally  tries  to  repel  competitors.  Usually 
one  dominates  a hopper  and  several  others  wait  near-by  for  an 
opportunity  to  supplant  it.  It  is  possible  that  this  feeding  behaviour 
contributes  to  the  tendency  to  underestimate  the  total  numbers. 
In  districts  where  Siskins  are  common,  the  maximum  number 
present  in  a garden  at  any  one  time  is  roughly  proportional  to  the 
number  of  separate  food  sources. 

SEX  RATIOS 

Twenty-one  observers  thought  that  males  were  more  common  than 
females,  13  judged  the  sexes  to  be  present  in  about  equal  numbers, 
and  eight  found  an  excess  of  females.  This,  too,  is  an  aspect  where 
ringing  helps  to  provide  concrete  information.  For  example,  of  the 
466  birds  caught  in  G.H.G.’s  Surrey  garden  in  1970,  257  were  males 
and  209  females;  in  his  experience  males  tended  to  predominate  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  females  towards  the  end. 

FOOD  PREFERENCES  AND  FEEDING  METHODS 

In  the  questionnaire  we  asked  which  foods  were  available  in  the 
garden,  which  were  taken  regularly  by  Siskins,  and  which  occasion- 
ally. In  all,  13  items  of  diet  were  named  (including  water)  and  their 
popularity  is  shown  in  table  2. 

Siskins  rarely  cling  from  the  very  bottom  of  a feeder,  with  their 


Table  2.  Number  of  reports  of  various  foods  taken  by  Siskins  Carduelis 

spinus  in  gardens 

Food  Regular  Occasional  Food  Regular  Occasional 


Shelled  peanuts 

35 

I I 

Fat  on  ground 

I 

0 

Suspended  fat 

7 

10 

‘Bird  pudding’ 

I 

0 

Water 

5 

5 

Bread 

O 

3 

‘Swoop’ 

2 

2 

Household  scraps 

0 

2 

Meat  bones 

2 

0 

Peanuts  in  shells 

0 

I 

Wild  bird  seed 

I 

8 

Cheese 

0 

I 

Sunflower  seed 

I 

1 
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icks  to  the  ground  and  their  legs  partly  extended  in  the  manner 
tits;  rather  they  cling  to  the  side,  with  legs  bent  and  head  inclined 
deways  or  downwards  (plate  22a,  b).  The  same  tends  to  be  true  of 
iose  Greenfinches  C.  chloris  and  House  Sparrows  Passer  domesticus 
hich  master  the  art  of  feeding  from  suspended  food  sources  and 
.us  become  competitors  of  the  tits  and  Siskins. 

\SCUSSION 

is  easy  to  show  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  Siskins  reported 
"ding  in  gardens,  but  this  could  be  due  to  greater  awareness  on  the 
u t of  observers  rather  than  to  an  increase  in  the  habit.  In  Surrey, 
c county  from  which  we  received  our  earliest  case  histories,  the 
esence  of  Siskins  in  gardens  was  promptly  reported  in  the  bulletins 
the  Surrey  Bird  C.lub.  I his  probably  led  to  the  detection  of  new 
es  near  to  existing  ones  (clustered  mainly  between  Virginia  Water 
ad  Hersham),  but  it  did  not  result  in  a rush  of  records  from  all 
er  the  county.  In  1966  wider  publicity  was  given  by  a short  note 
' G.H.G.  in  The  Ringers'  Bulletin  (volume  2,  number  9),  which  is 
nt  to  all  ringers,  but  as  in  Surrey  this  led  to  no  increase  in  the 
amber  of  sites  reported.  For  these  reasons  we  are  satisfied  that  there 
s been  a recent  marked  increase  in  this  feeding  habit,  and  many  of 
e reports  received  indirectly  support  this  view.  A surprising  num- 
r of  observers  stated  the  precise  date  on  which  Siskins  were  first 
ted  feeding  in  their  gardens,  from  which  one  may  guess  that  those 
rrdens  were  fairly  regularly  watched.  Some  explained  that  the 
w arrivals  were  unfamiliar  to  them  and  had  to  be  identified  with 
“5  aid  of  a field  guide. 

BBecause  a typical  case  history  is  of  a first  observation  of  one  or  two 
ds,  quickly  followed  by  a build-up  in  numbers,  it  seems  probable 
it  the  habit  of  utilising  feeders  is  learned  by  example.  Siskins  are 
lsy  birds,  with  far-carrying,  distinctive  calls  and  well-marked  wing 
d tail  patterns:  these  features  may  allow  scattered  foraging 
lividuals  to  congregate  quickly  in  a particular  area  and  thus  learn 
- new  food  sources.  Another  opportunity  for  such  ‘communication’ 
1st  occur  as  a result  of  communal  roosting.  Describing  events  in 
iarch  and  April  1966,  G.H.G  then  wrote:  ‘Each  morning  during 
* Pcl'iod  small  parties  would  fly  into  the  garden  from  a finch  roost 
out  a mile  and  a half  [2*  km]  away  to  the  south.  These  would 
lect  in  tall  trees  surrounding  the  garden,  where  they  would  sit 
d preen  and  fill  the  air  with  their  warbling  chorus.  When  two  or 
ee  hundred  had  gathered  the  birds  would  begin  to  disperse, 
mg  off  usually  in  small  parties  towards  the  north-east,  always, 
vvever,  leaving  behind  some  ten  to  fifty  birds.’  Thus,  granted  even 
noderate  tendency  to  wander,  Siskins  over  a whole  county  might 
>n  become  educated  to  the  new  feeding  behaviour.  Not  all  the 
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counties  involved  are  conveniently  contiguous  and  near  to  Surrey, 
however:  there  have  been  separate  ‘outbreaks’  in  Devon,  Northamp- 
ton, Cambridge  and  Yorkshire  (and  in  winter  1971/72  in  Somerset, 
Cheshire  and  Perth)  Until  more  is  known  about  the  movements  of 
Siskins  within  Britain,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  we  are  dealing 
with  a spontaneous  exploitation  of  a new  food  source  in  several 
separate  areas  (coupled  with  a subsequent  gradual  spread  by  learn- 
ing), a leap-frogging  radiation  from  a single  source,  or  a tendency 
for  at  least  some  Siskins  to  vary  their  winter  quarters  from  year  to 
year  and  thus  to  disseminate  the  new  feeding  habits. 

Little  is  known  about  the  origins  of  Siskins  visiting  gardens. 
Fieldwork  for  the  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland  has 
revealed  the  species  to  be  both  more  abundant  and  more  widely 
distributed  as  a breeding  bird  than  was  formerly  the  case.  Unless 
there  is  emigration,  the  winter  population  is  likely  to  be  considerably 
larger  now  than  even  a decade  ago,  which  in  turn  must  have  led  to 
greater  demands  for  food.  Unfortunately  there  are  no  ringing 
recoveries  of  known  British-bred  birds  to  support  the  hypothesis  that 
birds  visiting  British  gardens  are  of  British  origin. 

Siskins  ringed  in  Surrey  gardens  have  been  recovered  abroad  in 
Russia,  Finland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  France,  Spain,  Switzerland  and  Italy.  If  one  postulates  a 
predominantly  Continental  origin,  and  also  a nomadic  tendency 
such  as  is  found  in  Redwings  Turdus  iliacus  and  Fieldfares  T.  pilaris, 
the  lack  of  Siskins  in  gardens  in  the  winter  of  1967/68  (fig.  1)  could 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  they  wintered  mainly  abroad. 
The  winter  recoveries  of  Essex-  and  Surrey-ringed  Siskins  in  Spain 
and  Switzerland  listed  in  Brit.  Birds,  64:  184,  though  not  in  winter 
1967/68,  tend  to  support  this  hypothesis.  The  late  departure  from 
gardens,  in  April  or  even  May,  implies  a late  breeding  season  and 
hence  suggests  a northern  or  north-eastern  origin. 

The  main  influx  of  Siskins  into  gardens  now  occurs  in  February, 
reaching  a peak  in  March,  and  may  therefore  be  associated  with  the 
gradual  depletion  of  natural  food  supplies  towards  the  end  of  the 
winter.  The  tendency  to  move  into  gardens  progressively  earlier 
each  winter  (fig.  1)  suggests  that  natural  food  resources  may  be 
inadequate,  those  birds  which  discover  food  in  gardens  in  one 
winter  turning  to  it  earlier  in  the  next. 

It  is  our  impression  that  in  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  feeding  of  wild  birds,  with  specially 
blended  foods  and  convenient  mesh  bags  and  baskets  of  peanuts 
available  in  most  petshops  and  supermarkets.  This  might  be  the 
single  most  important  factor  in  accounting  for  the  increase  in  garden 
feeding  by  Siskins,  but  it  is  an  aspect  which  we  have  not  been 
able  to  study.  If  the  trend  continues  at  the  present  rate,  within  a 
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lecade  Siskins  could  become  common  winter  residents  in  our 
gardens  a step  no  bigger  than  that  taken  by  Robins  Erithacus 
ubecula  and  Blackbirds  T.  merula  when  they  ventured  from  their 
lative  woodlands  to  co-exist  with  Man.  Whether  they  eventually 
inger  so  late  in  the  season  that  they  take  to  breeding  in  gardens 
eeins  likely  to  depend  on  their  origin.  Continental  birds  would  be 
i.nlikely  to  do  so,  but  birds  of  British  stock  might  conceivablv  take 
his  final  step. 

OSTSCRIP T 

•asual  reports  suggest  that  Siskins  are  feeding  in  more  and  more 
lardcns.  In  order  to  document  this  continued  spread,  the  authors 
'ould  be  grateful  for  any  records  not  already  reported  to  them, 
he  information  needed  is  the  address  of  the  garden,  the  exact  or 
pproximate  date  when  the  birds  were  first  noted  there  and,  if 
ossible,  an  estimate  of  numbers.  Records  should  be  sent  to  Robert 
pencer  at  the  address  shown  below. 
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nee  1963  Siskins  G arduelis  spinus  have  been  reported  feeding  in  91  different 
1 irdcns.  1 he  first  reports  were  from  Surrey,  where  the  habit  is  now  well  estab- 
hed.  By  1971  this  behaviour  had  been  noted  in  18  other  counties,  nearly  all  in 
uth-east  England ; it  is  suggested  that  it  spreads  by  learning. 

The  chief  food  items  taken  are  shelled  peanuts  and  meat  fat.  There  are  few 
cords  before  January,  and  the  peak  of  the  behaviour  is  during  March,  when 
.tural  food  resources  may  be  depleted.  Many  Siskins  remain  in  gardens  until 
oril  or  May:  such  birds  must  belong  to  populations  with  a late  breeding  season, 
'ssibly  from  northern  Europe.  Siskins  ringed  in  Surrey  gardens  have  been 
covered  abroad  in  eleven  European  countries. 


■)berl  Spencer,  British  Trust  for  Ornithology , Beech  Grove.  Tring 
ertfordshire 

‘offrey  H.  Gush,  Heather  Cottage,  Higher  Metcombe , Ottery  St  Mary, 
•von  Exit  1 SR 


Flight  identification  of  European  raptors 

Steen  Christensen,  Bent  Pors  Nielsen, 

R.  F.  Porter  and  Ian  Willis 

PART  6.  LARGE  FALCONS 

The  cosmopolitan  genus  Falco  is  one  of  the  largest  genera  of  raptors; 
in  Europe  it  is  represented  by  ten  breeding  species,  the  four  biggest 
of  which  are  dealt  with  in  this  part.  These  four,  the  Gyrfalcon  F. 
rusticolus,  Saker  F.  cherrug,  Lanner  F.  biarmicus  and  Peregrine  F. 
peregrinus,  present  problems  of  field  identification  generally,  but 
especially  in  their  juvenile  plumages.  This  applies  particularly  to  the 
Saker  and  Lanner.  To  some  extent  three  of  the  four  species  replace 
each  other  geographically  within  the  west  Palearctic:  the  Gyrfalcon 
in  Iceland,  northern  Fenno-Scandia  and  arctic  Russia,  the  Saker  in 
eastern  Europe  and  west-central  Asia,  and  the  Lanner  in  south-east 
Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  north  Africa.  The  almost  worldwide 
Peregrine  overlaps  all  three,  but  has  declined  considerably  in 
Europe  during  the  last  two  decades. 

All  four  are  found  in  open  country,  from  tundra  through  to 
moorland  and  desert.  They  are  extremely  conservative  in  their 
choice  of  breeding  sites,  which  are  usually  on  cliff  ledges,  and  the 
same  nests  may  be  used  for  many  years.  Like  other  falcons  they  do 
not  build  nests  of  their  own,  but  either  take  over  old  ones  of  other 
species  or  dispense  with  them  entirely.  They  are  all  roughly  the  size 
of  Woodpigeons  Columba  palumbus  (though  the  Gyr  is  larger),  with 
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Fig.  53.  Head-on  profiles  of  Gyrfalcon  Falco  rusticolus,  Saker  F.  cherrug , Lanner 
F.  biarmicus  and  Peregrine  F.  peregrinus : (a)  is  the  typical  gliding  and  soaring 
position  of  all  four,  but  occasionally  a wing  position  (b)  almost  like  that  of  harriers 
Circus  spp  (fig.  35A  in  part  4)  is  adopted  when  either  soaring  or  gliding,  particularly 

by  Gyr  and  Saker 
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rather  long,  broad-based  wings  and  medium-length,  tapering  tails. 
They  are  powerful  hunters  and  have  rather  similar  hunting  tech- 
niques, being  capable  of  tremendous  stoops  on  live  prey,  though  the 
Gyr  rarely  dives  at  its  quarry  in  this  way  (see  page  104).  The  usual 
prey  is  birds,  sometimes  of  very  considerable  size. 

1 hese  falcons  were  once  commonly  used  in  falconry,  and  even 
today  young  are  taken  from  nests  and  trained;  most  of  these  are 
Lanners  in  Arab  countries,  but  the  sport  seems  to  have  had  a 
renaissance  in  Europe  in  recent  years  and  is  thought  by  many  to  be 
a threat  to  the  declining  European  populations. 

Head-on  profiles  are  shown  opposite  in  fig.  53,  and  heads  of  the 
very  similar  Saker  and  Tanner  in  fig.  34.  Fig.  55  on  page  102  illus- 
trates many  of  the  typical  similarities  and  differences  between  the 
four,  and  details  of  these  are  given  in  the  facing  text,  which  also 
briefly  outlines  the  areas  of  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  north 
Africa  where  each  species  may  be  found.  In  addition,  Gyrfalcons 
are  depicted  in  figs.  56  and  57,  Sakcrs  in  figs.  58  and  59,  Lanners  in 
figs.  60  and  61,  and  Peregrines  in  fig.  62.  Plates  17-20  illustrate  most 
of  the  criteria  in  photographic  form. 

I DEFINITIONS 

Hand  Wing  between  carpal  joint  and  tip  (primaries) 

Arm  Wing  between  body  and  carpal  joint  (wing  coverts  and  secondaries 

Soaring  Circling  flight,  often  in  a thermal  of  warm  air 

Gliding  Flight  on  a straight  course  without  or  between  wing-beats 


fig.  54.  Heads  of  Sakers  Falco  cherrug  (upper  row  of  three)  and  Lanners/-’.  biarmicus 
(lower) : left  to  right,  progressive  plumages  from  juvenile  to  adult.  For  details 


see  text 


I'ig-  55.  Typical  undersides  of  grey  phase  adult  Gyrfalcon  and  of  adult  Sakcr, 

Lanner  and  Peregrine 


■ V 
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A.  Gyrfalcon  Falco  rusticolus  (pages  104-106,  plates  17,  18a).  grey  phase  adult 
shown.  Largest  of  the  group,  with  heavy  body,  long  and  broad  wings,  particularly 
at  base,  and  moderately  long  tail.  Shows  infinite  variation  in  plumage  from  almost 
pure  white  phase  {'candicans',  figs.  56A,  57A)  through  grey  (‘ islandus ’,  56B,  57B)  to 
relatively  dark  grey-brown  forms  {‘rusticolus' , 56c,  57c).  Moustachial  stripe  usually 
not  very  conspicuous,  but  may  be  more  so  on  dark  phase  birds,  especially  juveniles. 

1 Circumpolar,  usually  in  remote,  rocky,  open  country  and  on  sea  coasts,  sometimes 
near  coniferous  forests.  Breeds  Greenland  (predominantly  white  phase,  though 
>ome  grey,  especially  in  east  and  south)  and  Iceland  (almost  all  grey),  a few 
wandering  erratically  in  winter  to  Ireland,  Britain  and  Faroes;  and  northern 
• Fenno-Scandia  and  Russia  (nearly  all  grey  or  dark),  wintering  irregularly  south 
to  southern  Scandinavia  and  Baltic  States  and  rarely  (probably  mostly  young 
birds)  to  western  and  central  Europe 


1$.  Saker  Falco  cherrug  (pages  107-109,  plates  18b,  19).  typical  adult  shown. 
■ Slightly  smaller  than  Gyr  but  larger  than  Peregrine.  Wings  and  tail  relatively 
longer  than  Peregrine’s;  wings  rather  rounded  at  tips.  Generally  pale  grey-brown 
'olour  of  upperparts,  especially  of  adults,  not  unlike  that  of  female  Kestrel  F.  tinnun- 
ulus  (part  8).  Underparts  and  underwings  whitish,  freely  streaked  and  flecked. 
Moustachial  stripe  usually  very  inconspicuous.  Found  on  open  plains,  steppes, 
semi-deserts,  breeding  eastern  Europe  from  Czechoslovakia  to  east  Balkans  and 
' Ukraine,  and  central  Turkey.  Partly  migratory,  especially  northern  populations 
ind  juveniles;  in  small  numbers  from  September  to  April  in  south-east  Europe, 
north-east  Africa  and  Middle  East 


U.  Lanner  Falco  biarmicus  (pages  110-112,  plate  20a,  b).  typical  adult  shown. 
'size  between  Saker  and  Peregrine,  but  wings  and  tail  relatively  longer  than 
['Peregrine’s,  and  wings  more  rounded  than  Peregrine’s  but  less  broad  at  base  than 
' Saker’s.  Upperparts  rather  dark  grey-brown  and  barred;  underparts  variable  from 
very  pale,  sometimes  white,  to  heavily  streaked.  Moustachial  stripe  well  defined 
)ut  narrower  than  Peregrine’s.  Adult  has  reddish-brown  crown,  unlike  anv  of  the 
>ther  three  species.  Frequents  cliffs,  rocky  slopes,  ruins,  stony  plains,  deserts, 
breeds  southern  Italy,  Sicily,  western  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  Greece,  Turkey, 
ilmost  whole  of  north  Africa  and  parts  of  Middle  East.  Largely  sedentarv.  but 
occasionally  recorded  in  other  areas,  for  example  Cyprus 


).  Peregrine  Falco  peregrinus  (pages  1 13-1 14,  plate  20c,  d,  e).  large  adult  male 
shown.  Smallest  of  the  four,  though  size  varies  most  (females  larger  than  males), 
vith  more  pointed  wings  and  rather  short  tail.  Upperparts  of  adults  generally 
lark  bluish-grey;  underparts  white  to  light  reddish,  densely  barred  blackish 
•xcept  for  very  pale  chin  and  throat  and  lightly  streaked  upper  breast.  Upperparts 
>f  juveniles  dark  brown,  underparts  streaked  brown.  Black  moustachial  stripe 
dark  brown  in  juveniles)  very  broad  and  conspicuous.  Almost  ubiquitous,  but 
equiring  crags  or  cliffs,  occasionally  buildings  or  forests,  for  nesting.  Breeds  most  of 
Europe  (except  Iceland),  but  has  declined  very  much  in  last  20  years  and  now 
ibsent  from  several  countries,  e.g.  Denmark,  Netherlands,  as  well  as  from  most 
>f  lowland  Britain  and  Ireland.  Also  breeds  Turkey,  Caucasus,  north  coasts  of 
vlorocco  and  Algeria.  Partly  migratory,  wandering  birds  (normally  singly)  from 
September  to  April  anywhere  in  west  Palearctic  except  Iceland,  northern  Fenno- 
Scandia  and  Russia,  and  north  Africa  south  of  breeding  range 


Gyrfalcon  Falco  rusticolus  (pages  104-106,  plates  17,  18a) 

Silhouette  Largest  falcon,  appreciably  larger  than  most  Peregrines 
(with  which  comparison  most  often  made)  and  heavier  in  body, 
with  longer,  wider  tail  on  average;  long-winged,  with  broader  and 
longer  arms  and  more  rounded  wing-tips  (plates  17c,  18a). 

Flight  A magnificent  flier,  often  hunting  close  to  ground,  where 
‘runs  down’  prey  (plate  17a),  only  occasionally  stooping  at  it  as 
Peregrine.  Flight  slower  than  Peregrine;  wing-beats  slower  and 
shallower,  appearing  almost  as  if  made  by  hands  alone.  Soars  and 
glides  on  wings  straight  out  from  body,  held  level  (53A,  plate  1 7b) 
or  slightly  bowed,  rarely  with  hands  above  level  of  arms  (53B). 

Identification  Distinguishable  from  Peregrine  (pages  113-114)  by 
larger  size,  heavier  build  and  different  silhouette  (see  above). 
Plumage  varies  from  almost  pure  white  to  rather  dark  grey-brown 
(see  caption  to  fig.  55A  for  geographical  variation).  But  even  dark 
phase  adult  generally  paler  above  than  adult  Peregrine  (compare 
57c  with  62c  on  page  1 1 4) , and  at  close  quarters  pale  scaly  and 
barred  upperside  of  Gyr  discernible.  Adult  Gyr  has  less  contrasting 
head  pattern,  with  barely  noticeable  moustachial  stripe.  Spotting 
below  looser  and  ‘rougher’  (55A,  56B),  less  densely  and  regularly 
barred  than  adult  Peregrine  (55D,  62a).  Juvenile  Gyr  (not  figured, 
but  see  plates  17c  and  18a)  can  be  very  similar  to  juvenile  Peregrine 
(62B),  but  should  be  identifiable  on  size,  silhouette,  and  distinctness 
of  dark  head  pattern  and  moustachial  stripe;  for  details  see  pages 
105-106  and  1 14.  Probably  best  character  is  underwing  pattern  of 
Gyr  which,  as  in  adults  (55A,  56B,  56c),  shows  often  conspicuous 
contrast  between  rather  dark  coverts  and  pale,  very  faintly  barred, 
almost  translucent  primaries  (compare  plates  1 7c  and  18a  with  20c). 

On  average  Gyr  has  broader  wings  than  Saker  (pages  107- 109), 
but  flight  silhouettes  similar  and  size  difference  also  of  very  little 
value  in  identifying  lone  birds.  White  and  grey  phase  Gyr  usually 
have  lighter,  more  barred,  upperparts  and  much  paler  flight- 
feathers  than  Saker  (compare  57B  with  59);  dark  phase  Gyr 
generally  has  darker  upperhead,  paler  and  more  scaly  appearance 
on  upperparts,  and  narrower  tail-barring  (57c,  59).  Additionally, 
juvenile  dark  phase  Gyr  often  shows  darker  cheeks  and  ear-coverts 
than  juvenile  Saker,  and,  though  former  may  appear  rather  dark 
on  underwing-coverts  (plates  17c,  18a),  these  are  normally  even 
darker  in  latter,  contrasting  more  sharply  with  very  pale,  unbarred, 
translucent  flight-feathers  (58A). 

Female  Goshawk  Accipiter  gentilis  (part  8)  may  sometimes  super- 
ficially resemble  Gyr  when  wing-tips  closed  and  wings  thus  look 
rather  pointed.  Smallish  head  and  long  tail  of  Goshawk,  and 
different  silhouette  with  comparatively  short  and  broad  wings, 
diagnostic. 
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'g.  56.  Ihrcc  adult  Gyrfalcons  Falco  rusticolus  from  below,  showing  typical 
raividuals  ot  the  white,  grey  and  dark  phases  (see  caption  to  fig.  55A).  UTiite 
iase  adults  (56a)  are  unmistakably  white  all  over  with  some  faint  dark  markings 
i the  breast  and  belly,  faintly  and  sparsely  dark-spotted  underwing-covcrts,  and 
»rk  tips  to  the  primaries.  Apart  from  the  last,  these  markings  arc  visible  onlv 
very  close  range.  The  underparts  of  the  grey  phase  (56Bfare  whitish,  with 
istreaked  chin  and  throat,  scattered  brown  drop-like  spots  on  the  sides  of  the 
ck  and  on  the  upper  breast,  denser  longitudinal  spots  on  the  lower  breast  and 
y’  and  h«ht  bars  on  the  flanks  and  tibial  feathers.  The  whitish  underwing- 
>VertS  sP°ttcd  or  barred  dark  brown,  usually  less  densely  on  the  forewing- 
•verts.  The  flight-feathers  are  whitish,  faintly  barred  and  in  the  field  looking 

[continued  overleaf] 


Fig.  57.  Three  adult  Gyrfalcons  Falco  rusticolus  from  above.  White  phase  birds 
(57A)  are  white  with  dark  tips  to  the  primaries,  lightly  barred  flight-feathers,  faint 
dark  tips  to  the  upperwing-coverts  and  mantle  feathers,  and  more  or  less  faintly 
barred  tail.  Grey  phase  adults  (57B)  have  variable  pale  or  dark  slate-grey  upper- 
parts,  with  pale  grey  or  whitish  feather  edgings  giving  a scaly  appearance  to  the 
wing-coverts,  mantle,  back  and  uppertail-coverts.  The  head  is  mainly  white, 
narrowly  streaked  blackish ; there  is  a pale  eyebrow,  a diffuse  dark  eye-streak  and 
usually  a pale  patch  on  the  nape.  The  cheeks  are  whitish,  with  a faint,  poorly 
developed  moustachial  stripe.  The  primaries  are  grey-brown,  with  whitish  cross- 
bars on  the  inner  webs  which  in  the  field  combine  to  produce  a pale  patch  on  the 
upper  hand.  The  secondaries  are  barred  dark  slate  and  whitish.  The  tail  is  dis- 
tinctly barred  dark  brown  and  greyish-white.  Dark  phase  birds  (57c)  have  dark 
brownish-slate  upperparts,  darker  than  in  the  grey  phase,  with  less  pronounced 
pale  feather  edgings.  The  upperhand  is  slate-grey,  much  darker  than  in  the  grey 
phase;  the  cheeks  and  ear-coverts  are  also  darker,  with  the  pale  eyebrow  and  nape 
patches  less  distinct.  The  moustachial  stripe  is  diffuse  but  often  darker  and  better 
marked  towards  the  throat.  Juveniles  of  grey  and  dark  phases  (not  shown)  are 
dark  brown  above,  and  latter  have  darker  cheeks  and  ear-coverts  almost  merging 
into  the  moustachial  stripe,  which  is  often  well-marked,  like  young  Peregrines 


[continued  from  page  105] 

almost  translucent  and  somewhat  paler  than  the  underwing-coverts.  The  under- 
parts of  the  dark  phase  (56c)  are  more  densely  spotted  than  in  the  grey  phase, 
particularly  on  the  underbody  and  underwing-coverts  which  appear  dark  and 
contrast  with  the  pale  greyish,  faintly  barred  flight-feathers  and  tail.  Juveniles  of 
the  grey  and  dark  phases  (not  shown)  have  underwing-coverts  more  heavily 
spotted  than  adults,  often  contrasting  better  with  the  very  pale  flight-feathers 
(especially  the  primaries).  White  phase  juveniles  (not  shown)  resemble  the  adults 
more  closely  than  do  those  of  other  phases 
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'Saker  Falco  cherrug  (pages  107-109,  plates  18b,  19) 

Silhouette  Large,  heavy  falcon  with  wing-span  almost  as  Buzzard 
Buteo  buteo  (part  1).  Longer-winged  than  Peregrine,  with  somewhat 
longer  arms  and  more  rounded  wing-tips  (seen  when  soaring). 
Wings  often  fairly  broad  at  base,  but  narrower-winged  examples  not 
-are.  Square-cut  or  slightly  rounded  tail  fairly  long,  usually  con- 
iderably  longer  than  Peregrine’s. 

-'light  A fast,  powerful  flier,  rarely  hunting  from  great  heights, 
j ; Runs  down’  and  stoops  at  prey  in  typical  manner  of  other  large 
alcons  (but  takes  most  prey  on  ground).  Flies  with  slow,  flat  wing- 
4 >eats;  appears  almost  as  if  hands  alone  are  moving.  When  hunting, 

1 ving-beats  faster,  stronger  and  deeper.  Active  flight  often  inter- 
persed  with  short  glides.  Sometimes  hovers  like  Kestrel  F.  tinnunculus 
part  8).  Soars  on  flat  or  slightly  lowered  wings  held  almost  straight 
■ut  from  body  (53A),  but  on  occasion  soars  or  sails  on  wings  slightly 
aised  (53B,  plate  19a). 

denlijicalion  Confusion  most  likely  with  Gyr  and  Lanncr  (pages 
04-106,  1 10- 1 12).  Distinctions  from  Gyr  already  given  under  that 
pecies  (page  104).  Generally  larger  than  Lanner,  with  heavier 
»ui!d  and  broader-based  wings  (compare  plate  18b  inset  with  plate 
ob).  Adult  (58B,  58c.,  59)  usually  differs  from  adult  Lanner  (6ob, 
oc,  61)  by  having  whitish,  not  reddish-brown,  upperhead  and 
iaPc  (59>  plate  1 8b)  and  Kestrel-like  colour  pattern  on  upperparts. 
Jnderparts  generally  more  heavily  marked  in  typical  Saker  (58B), 
/ithout  transverse  markings  on  flanks  and  tibial  feathers  usual  in 
dinner.  Underwing  pattern  also  differs,  typical  adult  Saker  having 
►ale  underwing  with  darker  barring  on  edge  of  coverts,  forming 
tdistinct  band  along  middle  of  wing  (58B,  plate  19b);  in  typical 
dult  Lanner  whole  of  coverts  evenly  spotted,  generally  appearing 
arker  than  rest  of  wing  (6ob).  Saker  sometimes,  however,  has  pale 
nderwing-coverts  with  only  slight  band  along  wing  (58c),  and 
-anner  may  also  have  very  pale  underwing-coverts  (60c).  Greyish 
arring  on  underside  of  flight-feathers  of  Lanner  (60,  plate  20a) 
tore  conspicuous  than  in  Saker  (58B,  plates  18b,  19a).  At  close 
uarters  Saker  has  more  pronounced  supercilium,  less  prominent 
y e-streak,  and  (in  adults)  moustachial  stripe  less  pronounced  or 
icking  (54,  upper  right) ; paler,  broader  tail-barring  broken  or 
icking  on  middle  feathers  (compare  59  with  61),  and  tail  paler 
rownish,  sometimes  rusty-brown,  not  ash-grey  as  in  Lanner.  Tail 
as  whitish  tip  (plates  18b,  19a). 

Juveniles  (58A,  6oa)  difficult  to  separate  in  field,  and  at  distance 

[continued  on  page  109] 
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European  raptors:  Saker 


Fig.  58.  Juvenile  and  two  adult  Sakers  Falco  cherrug  from  below.  East  European 
birds  described  here  belong  to  the  dark  end  of  a cline  within  the  nominate  sub- 
species; by  some  authors  they  are  separated  as  F.  c.  cyanopus.  The  underparts  of 
adults  are  typically  creamy-white,  the  chin  and  throat  unmarked  but  the  remainder 
with  dark  round  or  longitudinal  spotting  of  rather  varying  density  (58B).  Some 
males  appear  mainly  whitish  below,  with  only  very  light  spotting  (58c),  while 
some  females  appear  rather  heavily  spotted.  The  undertail  is  whitish,  faintly 
barred.  The  flight-feathers  are  whitish  below  with  diffuse  dark  bars  and  darker 
wing-tips.  In  certain  lights  the  flight-feathers,  particularly  the  primaries,  appear 
translucent.  The  underwing-coverts  and  axillaries  are  creamy-white,  flecked  and 
with  variable  dark  spotting  across  the  midwing  which  at  a distance  normally 
appears  as  a contrasting  dark  band.  Some  adults  (58c),  however,  show  a pre- 
dominantly whitish  underwing  with  only  a few  scattered  spots  on  the  ends  of  the 
coverts  and  on  the  tips  of  the  primaries.  Juveniles  are  not  always  separable  from 
adults : the  markings  on  the  underparts  are  generally  broader  and  heavier  (58A) , 
starting  more  suddenly  below  the  throat  and  extending  farther  down  towards  the 
undertail-coverts.  The  underwing-coverts  and  axillaries  are  generally  darker  than 
in  adults,  appearing  more  uniform  blackish-brown  and  contrasting  very  strongly 
with  the  pale,  translucent  flight-feathers 
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Fig-  59-  Adult  Saker  Falco  cherrug  from  above  (see  also  tig.  54).  The  adult  of  the 
east  European  form  shown  here,  which  is  at  the  dark  end  of  the  cline  (see  caption 
to  fig.  58),  has  a yellowish-white  crown  finely  streaked  blackish,  a whitish  nape, 
a diffuse  whitish  supercilium,  and  a dark  eyestripe  extending  to  the  side  of  the 
nape.  The  moustachial  stripe  is  variable:  normally  it  is  a narrow  dark  streak  but 
sometimes  it  is  almost  lacking.  A large  whitish  check  patch  extends  to  the  eye.  At 
a distance  details  become  obscure,  the  whole  head  appearing  very  pale.  The  upper- 
parts  and  upperwing-coverts  arc  dark  brown  with  rusty  feather  edges,  in  the  field 
looking  reddish-brown  and  contrasting  well  with  the  blackish-brown  primaries 
(the  secondaries  are  a little  paler).  Some  adults  appear  almost  yellowish-brown  or  a 
lather  pale  grey-brown  above,  thus  showing  an  even  greater  contrast  with  the 
flight-feathers.  J he  uppertail  is  dark  to  medium  brown  or  even  rusty-brown,  with 
oval  yellowish-white  spots  forming  broken  bars  on  the  outer  feathers,  partly  or 
completely  lacking  on  the  central  ones;  the  tail  has  a whitish  tip.  Upperparts  of 
juveniles  (not  shown)  appear  darker,  contrasting  less  with  the  dark  flight-feathers; 
the  crown  is  less  pale  than  in  adults  as  a result  of  coarser  dark  streaking,  and  the 
moustachial  stripe  is  generally  broader  and  longer 


[continued  from  page  107] 

often  impossible , silhouette  characters  best  used  only  by  experienced 
observers.  Saker  has  paler  upperhead  and  fainter  patterns  on  side  of 
head  (54,  upper  left) ; shows  Kestrel-like  contrast  on  upperparts 
(less  pronounced  than  in  adults)  which  are  paler  than  uniform  dark 
upperparts  of  juvenile  Lanner;  and  largely  or  wholly  lacks  greyish 
barring  ofLanner’s  underwings  and  undertail. 

In  silhouette  Saker  differs  from  Peregrine  (pages  113-114)  by 
generally  larger  size,  longer  tail,  longer  wings  (longer  arms),  wings 
often  more  broad-based  and  rounded  at  tips  when  soaring  (55B,  55D, 
plates  19a,  20c);  active  Hight  on  stiffer,  shallower  wing-beats! 
Problems  of  identification  on  plumage  likely  only  with  young 
Peregrines  which,  however,  have  very  dark  upperhead,  heavier 
moustachial  stripe  and  darker,  uniform  upperparts.  Juvenile  Saker’s 
underwing  pattern,  with  very  dark  coverts  contrasting  with  almost 
translucent  primaries  (58.4.),  not  found  in  Peregrine  (6sb). 
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European  raptors:  Lanner 

Lanner  Falco  biarmicus  (pages  i io-i  12,  plate  20a,  b) 

Silhouette  Medium-sized  falcon,  size  between  Saker  and  Peregrine. 
Compared  with  Peregrine  has  longer  and  slightly  narrower  wings, 
wing-tips  less  pointed,  tail  generally  somewhat  longer. 

Flight  Graceful,  as  Peregrine,  though  less  bold  and  powerful.  Takes 
much  of  prey  in  air,  and  capable  of  tremendous  stoops.  Flies  with 
slow,  flat  wing-beats,  accelerating  when  hunting  to  faster  and 
deeper  wing-beats.  Shows  great  manoeuvrability  in  leisured  flight 
at  breeding  cliffs,  performing  fast  gliding  on  angled  wings.  Soars  on 
flat  or  slightly  lowered  wings  (53A)  like  other  falcons. 

Identification  Adult  of  European  race  F.  b.  feldeggii  usually  distin- 
guishable from  adult  Saker  (pages  107- 109)  by  lighter  build, 
generally  narrower  wings  and  darker,  reddish-brown  upperhead 
and  nape.  Upperparts  often  darker  than  Saker’s,  more  or  less  slaty, 
without  Kestrel-like  colour  pattern;  at  close  quarters  pale  bars  on 
shoulders,  back,  rump  and  uppertail-coverts,  as  well  as  prominent 
narrow  tail-barring,  are  good  characters  (fig.  61,  plate  20b).  Under- 
parts generally  less  heavily  marked  than  Saker’s,  some  males  even 
entirely  white  below.  Often  shows  bars  on  flanks  and  tibial  parts 
(6ob),  a character  not  found  in  Saker.  Detailed  distinctions  between 
head  and  underwing  patterns  of  Lanner  and  Saker,  and  criteria  for 
separating  juveniles,  already  given  on  pages  107  and  109. 

Lanner  differs  from  Peregrine  (pages  113-114)  in  being  longer- 
tailed  and  longer-winged  and  in  having  less  pointed  wings  when 
soaring  (plate  20b).  Adults  (6ob,  60c,  61,  62A,  62c)  differ  in  colour 
of  upperhead,  width  of  moustachial  stripe,  extent  of  white  cheek 
patch,  and  markings  on  underparts  (plate  20a,  c).  Juveniles 
(6oa,  62B)  more  difficult  to  distinguish;  both  dark  on  upperhead, 
but  Lanner’s  moustachial  stripe  generally  narrower  and  better 
defined,  and  difference  in  white  cheek  patch  same  as  in  adults. 
Both  show  longitudinal  streaking  on  underparts,  but  Lanner’s 
generally  heavier,  contrasting  more  with  unmarked  throat.  Dark 
underwing-coverts  of  young  Lanner  show  far  more  contrast  with 
flight-feathers  than  do  those  of  young  Peregrine. 


ate  17.  Gyrfalcons  Falco  rust  irolus : above 
. hot  pursuit  of  drake  Mallard  Anas  plalx- 
nchos ) and  right,  juvenile,  Sweden.  March 
lotos:  Karl- Erik  Fridzen );  below.  Iceland 
i oto:  Paul  Ge'roudel).  The  largest  falcon 
mpare  with  Mallard  with  heavy,  power- 
structure  and  broad,  rounded  wings.  ( I rev 
ase  shown  here,  but  plumages  vary  from 
Host  pure  white  to  dark  brownish-slate, 
trk  ear-coverts  merging  into  fairly  pro- 
unced  moustachial  streak  (right'  can  sug- 
tt  Peregrine  /•’.  peregrirws  (plate  20c,  d.  e) : 
s effect  is  lost  in  adults  (pages  104-106) 
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Plate  18.  Left,  young  Gyrfalj 
Falco  rusticolus  (same  bird  as 
plate  17a,  c),  Sweden,  March 
Karl-Erik  Fridzen ) : note  scatte 
drop-like  spots  on  underparts 
underwing-coverts  (ill-defined 
forewing,  so  forming  broad 
across  coverts)  and  faintly  barj 
rather  translucent  flight-feat . 
(pages  104-106).  Below,  Sakers 
cherrug,  Czechoslovakia  {photo:  K 
Karel)  and  inset,  to  show 
silhouette,  Yugoslavia  {ph 
Carsten  Heilmann) : large  and  ra 
heavy,  with  long,  fairly  brc| 
based  but  pointed  wings, 
dark  underwing-coverts  contrast 
with  the  flight-feathers,  espi 
ally  in  juveniles  (pages  107 


Pi. ate  it)  Sakers  Falco  chtrrug,  Czechoslovakia  photos:  h'or/if  Karel  . I lus  species 
has  a pale,  sometimes  nearly  white,  head  with  streaks  on  the  crown  and  a narrow, 
rather  indistinct  moustachial  streak,  variable  longitudinal  spotting  on  the  under- 
parts and  underwing-coverts  (lighter  on  the  forewing  . and  a quite  conspicuously 
barred  tail,  the  barring  usually  broken  on  the  central  feathers  (pages  107-109 


Plate  20.  Above,  Lanners  Falco  biarmicus  (pages  110-112).  Left,  captive  bird, 
Gloucestershire,  April:  rufous  crown,  thin  well-defined  moustachial  streak,  spot- 
ting on  breast  and  belly,  and  conspicuous  narrow  barring  on  primaries,  uppertail- 
coverts  and  tail  {photo:  Robin  Williams).  Right,  one  of  the  nominate  race,  Rhodesia: 
slim  build,  long  wings,  much  darker  and  more  uniform  upperparts  than  in  Saker 
{photo:  Peter  Steyn).  Below,  adult  Peregrines  F.  peregrinus  (pages  113-114):  more 
compact  than  Lanner,  with  broader-based,  pointed  wings,  conspicuous  head  pat- 
tern (very  dark  crown  and  moustachial  patch  contrasting  with  white  cheeks,  chin 
and  throat),  grey-barred  underbody,  and  densely  barred  and  spotted  underwing 
showing  little  contrast  between  flight-feathers  and  coverts;  juveniles  have  bullish 
underparts  with  brown  streaking  {photos:  left , Karl-Erik Fridzen ; right , Eric  Hosking) 


Plate  21.  Siskins  Carduelis  spinas  feeding  on  shelled  peanuts  from  plastic  mesh 
hag,  Kent,  March  1 972  {photo:  John  Woodward,.  Usually  one  bird  dominates  a 
hag,  aggressively  driving  away  competitors.  Siskins  were  first  reported  habi- 
tually feeding  on  nuts  anti  fat  in  gardens  during  the  mid- 1960’s  in  Surrey,  and  by 
1971  this  habit  had  spread  to  at  least  18  other  counties;  though  recorded  from 
late  October  to  May.  the  peak  months  are  February.  March  and  April  (pages  91-99 


Plate  22.  More  Siskins  Carduelis  spinus  in  gardens,  Kent,  March  1 g 72 , and  Devon, 
February  1972  ( photos : John  Woodward,  D.  C.  Tucker)-,  typical  attitudes  and,  right, 
feeding  on  a nut  held  in  the  toes.  Below,  adult  Ring-billed  Gull  Lams  delawarensis, 
New  York,  September  1968  {photo:  Robert  Gillmor):  stout  yellow  bill  with  black 
band,  yellow  legs  and  (after  autumn  moult)  clear  spots  on  nape  (pages  115-118) 


Plate  23.  Ring-billed  Gulls  Larus  delawarensi \ in  late  winter.  Florida  (photos: 
Allan  I ).  Lruickshank) . Above,  left  to  right,  three  second-winter  birds  in  advanced 
plumage,  one  adult  and  one  first-winter:  below,  adult  with  characteristic  yellow 
iris  (not  visible  in  plate  22c).  Distinctions  from  European  race  of  Common  Gull 
L.  c.  conus  are  illustrated  overleaf  on  plate  24  and  described  on  pages  116-117 


Plate  24.  Upper  six,  Ring-billed  Gulls  Larus  delawarensis , and  lower  six,  Common 
Gulls  of  European  subspecies  L.  c.  canus,  all  in  fresh  winter  plumage:  left  to  right, 
first-winter,  second-winter,  and  third-winter  or  adult  ( drawn  by  P.  J.  Grant). 
The  differences  are  fully  described  on  pages  116-117;  see  also  plates  22c  and  23 


European  raptors:  Earner 
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Fig.  60.  Juvenile  and  two  adult  Lanners  Falco  biarmicus  from  below.  The  under- 
parts of  adults  (6ob,  6oc)  are  creamy  or  whitish,  with  small  drop-like  or  heart- 
shaped  black  spots  on  the  sides  of  die  breast,  becoming  larger  on  the  belly  and  often 
appearing  almost  as  bars  on  the  flanks  and  tibial  parts.  Some  males,  however, 
appear  all-white  below  without  dark  spots.  In  others  the  spotting  covers  the  breast 
and  belly  but  not  the  thighs,  which  then  appear  pale  creamy  and  quite  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  underparts,  particularly  when  perched.  The  underwing- 
coverts  are  yellowish-white  with  dark  brown  spots.  The  flight-feathers  are  greyish- 
white  below  with  more  or  less  pronounced  dark  grey  bars.  The  whole  underwing 
often  appears  rather  pale  (6oc),  but  individuals  with  more  conspicuous  dark 
coverts  may  be  seen.  The  underparts  of  juveniles  (6oa)  are  whitish  with  a brownish 
hue,  heavily  marked  with  broad  longitudinal  streaks,  heaviest  on  the  flanks.  The 
underwing  generally  shows  more  contrast  than  in  adults,  the  coverts  being  heavily 
dark-spotted  against  the  greyish-banded  whitish  flight-feathers 
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European  raptors:  Lanner 


Fig.  61.  Adult  Lanner  Falco  biarmicus  from  above  (see  also  fig.  54).  The  adult  of  the 
European  subspecies  F.  b.  feldeggii  has  a pale  rufous-brown  crown  and  nape, 
streaked  with  blackish-brown.  There  is  a blackish-brown  eyestreak  from  the  eye 
to  the  side  of  the  nape,  and  a long  white  cheek  patch  extending  up  to  the  eye.  The 
moustache  is  usually  well  defined  in  a narrow  long  black  stripe,  but  some  birds 
show  less  developed,  Saker-like,  moustachial  stripes.  The  upperparts  are  slate  or 
ash-grey  edged  greyish-red  or  pale  grey,  the  edgings  being  broadest  on  the 
shoulders,  back  and  uppertail-coverts.  Pale  spots  on  the  uppertail-coverts  form 
almost  regular  cross-barring.  The  colour  of  the  upperparts  and  upperwing-coverts 
more  or  less  contrasts  with  the  dark  grey-brown  of  the  flight-feathers.  The  upper- 
tail  is  ash-grey  with  regular  unbroken  greyish-red  or  pale  grey  cross-bars.  The  tip  of 
the  tail  is  whitish.  The  juvenile  (upperside  not  shown)  differs  by  having  a con- 
siderably darker  (almost  blackish-brown)  upperhead,  the  feathers  edged  rufous, 
sometimes  only  on  the  nape.  The  upperparts  and  upperwing-coverts  are  dark 
slate-brown,  with  pale  feather  edgings  narrower  than  in  the  adult,  thus  being 
generally  dark  and  not  contrasting  with  the  flight-feathers  as  in  the  adult.  The  pale 
cheek  patch  is  finely  streaked  black 


European  raptors : Peregrine  1 1 3 

Peregrine  Falco  peregrinus  (pages  113-114,  plate  20c,  d,  e) 

Silhouette  Medium-sized,  compact  falcon  with  long,  pointed  wings 
(but  comparatively  short  and  broad  arms).  Square-cut  or  slightly 
rounded  tail  of  medium  length. 

Flight  A very  powerful,  swift  and  agile  flier.  Active  flight  with  quiet, 
but  solid  and  stiff,  not  very  deep,  wing-beats,  now  and  then  inter- 
rupted by  short  glides.  When  hunting,  wing-beats  faster,  stronger 
and  deeper.  Often  hunts  from  greater  heights  than  other  falcons, 
‘runs  down’  prey  and  stoops  at  it  with  great  speed  on  partly  or 
nearly  fully  closed  wings.  May  be  seen  gliding  to  and  from  cliffs  on 
angled  wings,  or  maintaining  position  in  updraught  on  slightly 
lowered  wings.  Rarely  hovers  like  Kestrel.  Soars  with  front  edge  of 
wings  slightly  angled,  rear  edge  more  straight  out  from  body  (plate 
20c) ; wings  held  level  or  slightly  lowered  when  soaring  and  gliding 
(53A). 

Identification  Adult  separable  from  adults  of  other  three  species  by 
dark  bluish-  or  slate-grey  upperparts,  white  to  light  reddish  under- 
parts densely  barred  blackish,  and  white  cheeks  with  very  con- 
spicuous and  well-defined  moustachial  stripe  (plate  20c).  Further 
differs  from  Gyr  and  Saker  (pages  104- 109)  by  generally  shorter  tail, 
shorter  wings,  faster  and  deeper  wing-beats,  and  smaller  size. 

Flight  silhouette  may  recall  Lanner  (pages  110-112),  but  more 
compact,  less  elongated  (compare  plate  20b  with  2od).  Soaring 
Peregrine  shows  more  pointed  wing-tips  (plate  20c).  Adult  has 
considerably  darker  upperhead  than  Lanner,  more  conspicuous 
moustachial  stripe,  less  extensive  white  cheek  patch,  less  pronounced 
barring  on  shoulders  and  back,  and  dense,  fine  barring  on  under- 
parts. Juveniles  harder  to  separate:  distinctions  already  given  under 
Lanner  (page  no). 

Peregrine  coidd  be  confused  with  Eleonora’s  Falcon  F.  eleonorae 
(part  7),  but  that  species  much  more  elegant,  with  slender  build,  and 
also  considerably  darker  on  underparts  (even  pale  phase).  Confusion 
with  Hobby  F.  subbuteo  (part  7)  possible  only  when  size  difference 
not  apparent,  but  Hobby  has  generally  darker  underwing,  com- 
paratively longer  and  still  more  pointed  wings,  and  relatively 
shorter  tail. 
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European  raptors:  Peregrine 


Fig.  62.  Adult  and  juvenile  Peregrines  Falco  peregrinus  from  below  and  adult  from 
above.  Three  subspecies  breed  in  Europe,  the  nominate  being  the  most  widespread 
and  therefore  the  most  fully  described  here.  The  northernmost  Scandinavian  birds 
of  the  race  F.  p.  calidus  average  larger  and  paler,  whereas  those  of  F.  p.  brookei  from 
Mediterranean  countries  are  smaller  and  darker,  than  the  nominate  form.  Adults 
(62c)  are  slate-blackish  on  the  upperhead  and  nape,  and  dark  bluish-  or  slate-grey 
on  the  remainder  of  the  upperparts,  often  darker  in  females.  The  primaries  are 
blackish,  the  secondaries  more  blackish-brown  or  bluish-grey.  At  close  quarters 
some  faint  blackish  bars  are  visible  on  the  shoulders  and  back  and  more  strongly 
on  the  uppertail-coverts.  The  eye  region  and  ear-coverts  are  blackish.  Between  the 
unmarked  white  throat  and  the  conspicuous  white  cheek  is  a contrasting  blackish 
moustachial  stripe.  The  tail  is  banded  slate-grey  and  darker  brownish-black,  the 
dark  bars  being  the  wider.  The  underparts  of  adults  (62A)  are  white  with  a variable 
reddish  cast  on  the  breast  (especially  in  brookei),  which  also  shows  scattered  dark 
longitudinal  spots.  The  remainder  of  the  underparts  are  densely  barred  blackish, 
heaviest  on  the  flanks;  females  are  often  more  heavily  barred  than  males.  The 
underwing-coverts  and  axillaries  are  white,  more  or  less  densely  barred  blackish. 
The  flight-feathers  are  greyish-white  below  with  darker  grey  cross-bars,  and  the 
undertail  is  also  greyish- white,  faintly  barred.  Juveniles  (62B;  upperside  not  shown) 
differ  in  being  dark  brown  above,  and  yellowish- white  below  with  heavy  longi- 
tudinal brown  streaking  except  on  the  chin  and  throat.  At  close  quarters  they  show 
narrow  yellowish-brown  feather  edges  on  the  wing-coverts  and  back,  and  some 
buff  on  the  nape.  The  cheeks  are  more  yellowish  and  finely  streaked,  the  mous- 
tachial stripe  blackish-brown,  often  narrower  than  in  adults.  Thus  in  juveniles  the 
head  pattern  is  less  pronounced  than  in  adults 
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Plates  22C-24 

INTRODUCTION 

There  can  be  few  more  likely  candidates  for  future  addition  to  the 
British  and  Irish  list  than  the  Ring-billed  Gull  Larus  delawarensis. 
It  is  abundant  in  North  America,  and  although  it  breeds  mainly 
inland  (southwards  to  North  Dakota  and  Ontario)  it  winters  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  New  England  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a migratory 
pattern  which  would  seem  to  render  it  liable  to  transatlantic 
vagrancy.  Thus  it  is  rather  surprising  that  it  has  only  once  been 
recorded  in  Europe — near  Brunswick,  Germany,  in  January  1968 
(J.  Orn.,  109:  438-440) — although,  according  to  Vaurie  (1965),  it 
‘wanders  to  the  Azores’,  and  it  remains  the  only  gull  from  the  eas- 
tern Nearctic  still  to  be  recorded  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  all 
plumages  it  resembles  the  European  race  of  the  Common  Gull 
L.  c.  canus , and  in  some  ways  also  the  Herring  Gull  L.  argentatus,  and 
thus  could  easily  be  overlooked.  In  recent  years  several  descriptions 
of  possible  Ring-billed  Gulls  in  Britain  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Rarities  Committee,  but  all  have  been  inconclusive.  A detailed 
appraisal  of  its  field  marks  would  seem  useful  to  augment  the  rather 
brief  descriptions  in  the  American  field  guides. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  I paid  special  attention  to  Ring-billed 
Gulls  frequenting  Point  Pelee  National  Park,  Ontario,  Canada, 
during  a three-week  visit  in  September  1972.  Conditions  for  this 
study  were  ideal.  Ring-billed  Gulls  were  by  far  the  commonest 
gulls  in  the  area  and  up  to  2,000  were  present,  resting  on  the  sand 
spit  at  the  southern  tip  of  the  Point  and  feeding  over  the  turbulent 
waters  offshore.  They  were  with  other  gulls  and  terns  Sterna  spp, 
including  numerous  Herring  Gulls  which  gave  a familiar  ‘anchor- 
point’  for  comparison.  In  addition,  ploughed  fields  inland  held  up 
to  15,000  Ring-billed.  A few  Bonaparte’s  Gulls  L.  Philadelphia  and 
occasional  Franklin’s  Gulls  L.  pipixean  and  Great  Black-backed  Gulls 
L.  marinus  were  also  in  the  area.  Approximately  60%  of  the  Ring- 
billed Gulls  in  this  population  were  in  first-winter  plumage,  30% 
in  second-winter  and  10%  in  third-winter  or  older. 

The  following  descriptions  and  the  drawings  on  plate  24  were 
compiled  from  my  extensive  notes  and  sketches  made  at  Point  Pelee. 
These  were  compared  with  skins  from  the  collections  at  Point 
Pelee  National  Park  and  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History),  and 
with  the  excellent  monograph  on  gulls  by  Dwight  (1925).  The 
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photographs  of  Ring-billed  Gulls  on  plates  22c  and  23  also  illustrate 
some  of  the  points.  Italics  are  used  to  emphasise  the  most  useful 
differences;  all  comparisons  are  with  the  European  race  of  the 
Common  Gull,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

GENERAL  FIELD  CHARACTERS 

The  Ring-billed  is  noticeably  larger  than  the  Common  Gull,  but  not  as 
‘lumbering’  or  heavy-billed  as  the  Herring  Gull.  It  is  generally 
rather  similar  in  shape  and  build  to  the  Common  Gull,  but  the 
bill  is  slightly  longer,  on  average,  and  decidedly  thicker,  giving  the 
head  a less  dove-like  appearance.  The  legs  seem  proportionately 
longer. 

FIRST-WINTER 

Although  wholly  paler,  in  first-year  plumage  Ring-billed  are  very 
similar  in  pattern  to  Common  Gulls  at  first  glance,  so  the  differ- 
ences of  size  and  build  are  particularly  important.  At  close  range 
there  are  several  distinguishing  marks.  As  in  other  gulls,  the  dusky 
markings  on  the  head  and  underparts  are  rather  variable  in  extent 
and  strength,  but  Ring-billed  Gulls  are  usually  quite  prominently 
spotted,  especially  on  the  breast  and  flanks,  whereas  Common  Gulls  are 
more  obscurely  mottled  and  streaked.  In  both  species  the  face, 
throat  and  belly  appear  unmarked  and  whitish,  whereas  the  under- 
parts of  Herring  Gulls  are  almost  entirely  mottled  brownish. 

I he  mid-wing  panel  ( greater  coverts ) and  its  extension  on  the  inner  primaries 
are  uniform  pale  grey,  compared  with  the  slightly  darker,  brown- 
washed  panel  of  the  Common  Gull.  The  mantle  varies  in  colour  from 
completely  brown-flecked  to  a uniform  grey  slightly  paler  than  that 
of  the  Common  Gull.  When  viewed  against  the  light  from  below  the 
dark  bar  on  the  secondaries  is  visible  through  the  wing  as  a dark  line,  and  the 
inner  primaries  are  rather  translucent:  the  Common  Gull  lacks  this 
contrast,  the  underwings  appearing  more  opaque.  The  underwings 
of  both  species  are  flecked  with  brown,  more  strongly  so  in  the 
Common  Gull.  The  tail  is  dove  grey  with  a broad  blackish  subterminal 
band  which  is  often  broken  and  ill-defined  along  the  leading  and  trailing 
edges : the  Common  Gull’s  tail  is  much  whiter  and  the  band  is 
invariably  clear-cut.  In  both  species  the  bill  has  a ‘dipped  in  ink’ 
black  tip,  with  a flesh-coloured  base,  and  the  legs  are  flesh-pink. 

SECOND-WINTER 

As  in  first-winter  birds,  the  markings  on  the  breast  and  flanks  are 
more  spotted,  but  some  advanced  individuals  lack  prominent  mark- 
ings in  these  areas.  The  great  majority  have  one  small  white  spot  on  the 
inner  web  of  the  outer  primary,  often  invisible  from  above  but  obvious 
from  below  when  viewed  against  the  light.  In  contrast,  Common  Gulls 
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normally  have  well-marked  white  spots  oil  the  outer  two  primaries, 
forming  prominent  ‘mirrors’  visible  at  long  range  from  above  and 
below:  in  exceptional  cases,  however,  these  may  be  much  reduced 
or  lacking  and  caution  is  therefore  advisable  in  identifying  such 
individuals.  Over  half  of  the  second-winter  birds  at  Point  Pelee 
retained  prominent  traces  of  a dark  bar  on  the  secondaries  and  a subterminal 
tail  band.  1 hese  marks  are  diagnostic,  for  Common  Gulls  hardly 
ever  retain  traces  of  immaturity  on  the  inner  wings  and  tail  in 
sufficient  strength  to  be  visible  in  the  field.  The  grey  of  the  upper- 
parts  and  wings  is  a shade  paler.  The  bill  has  a neat  and  fairly 
broad  black  band,  and  a yellowish  or  yellow-flesh  base  and  yellowish 
tip,  but  this  feature  should  be  used  with  extreme  caution  as  Common 
Gulls  at  this  age  invariably  have  a similar  ‘ringed’  bill  with  a 
yellowish  tip,  although  the  base  is  typically  grey-green.  The  leg 
colour  varies  from  yellow-flesh  to  greenish-yellow,  whereas  the  legs 
of  Common  Gulls  are  a dull  yellow-green. 

While  the  least  advanced  second-winter  Ring-billed  Gulls  at 
Point  Pelee  retained  well-marked  signs  of  immaturity,  such  as  dusky 
markings  on  the  underparts  and  remnants  of  the  secondary  bar  and 
tail  band,  and  often  lacked  a white  spot  on  the  outer  primary,  the 
most  advanced  individuals  had  lost  these  traces  of  immaturity 
entirely  and  had  a most  prominent  white  primary  spot.  All  had 
blackish  primary  coverts,  however,  and  the  bare  parts  had  still  to 
attain  their  full  adult  coloration. 

Till  R D-W I NTE  R/  ADULT  WINTER 

The  dusky  markings,  usually  confined  to  the  rear  of  the  head  and 
nape,  are  more  defined  and  spotted.  The  white  mirrors  on  the  outer 
two  primaries  are  less  extensive,  the  black  of  the  wing  tip  appears  to 
hook  back  more  strongly  along  the  trailing  edge  of  the  wing,  and 
the  grey  is  a shade  paler.  The  bill  appears  bright  deep  yellow  with  a fairly 
broad,  cleat -cut,  black  band',  the  bill  of  the  Common  Gull  is  grey-green 
basally  with  a yellowish  tip,  but  some  birds  show  a very  thin  dark 
band  and  may  be  in  their  third  winter.  The  iris  is  yellow,  a diag- 
nostic feature  when  visible,  since  that  of  the  Common  Gull  remains 
dark.  The  leg  colour  of  all  the  birds  at  Point  Pelee  was  clear  yellow, 
but  Dwight  (1925)  mentioned  that  some  have  grey-green  legs;  those 
of  the  Common  Gull  are  always  grey-green. 

MOULT  AND  PLUMAGE  WEAR 

The  Ring-billed  Gulls  I studied  at  Point  Pelee  had  just  completed 
their  autumn  moult  (except  most  of  the  adults,  which  were  still 
growing  their  outer  two  primaries)  and  thus  all  were  in  very  fresh 
plumage.  As  in  most  gulls,  the  annual  moult  cycle  consists  of  a head 
and  body  moult  in  spring,  and  a complete  moult,  including  wing 
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and  tail  feathers,  in  late  summer  and  autumn.  In  summer  plumage 
(after  the  spring  moult)  the  dusky  markings  on  the  head  and  body 
are  much  reduced  in  immatures,  and  adults  acquire  a pure  white 
head  and  underparts.  The  effects  of  wear  and  fading  on  old  feathers 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind:  according  to  Dwight  (1925),  the 
dusky  markings  on  the  head  and  body  (and,  in  first-winter  birds,  on 
the  wing-coverts)  soon  fade  to  give  a very  white  general  appearance. 
By  late  summer,  just  before  the  autumn  moult,  the  dark  areas  on  the 
wing  and  tail  feathers  become  very  faded  and  the  white  areas  near 
the  tips  are  often  much  reduced  or  even  lost  by  wear. 

Ring-billed  Gulls  reach  adult  plumage  in  their  third  winter,  as  do 
Common  Gulls  and  other  medium-sized  gulls.  The  retention  of 
traces  of  first-year  plumage  marks  (dark  bands  on  the  secondaries 
and  tail)  in  most  second-year  individuals  is  unusual  in  gulls  with  a 
three-year  cycle,  but  might  be  expected  in  one  nearer  in  size  to  the 
large  species  which  take  four  years  to  attain  adult  plumage. 
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SUMMARY 

The  likelihood  of  transatlantic  vagrancy  of  the  Ring-billed  Gull  Larus  delawarensis 
and  the  need  for  a detailed  analysis  of  its  field  characters  are  discussed.  Based  on 
field  experience  in  Canada  during  a three-week  visit  in  September  I972>  the 
appearance  of  first-winter,  second-winter  and  third-winter/adult  plumages  are 
described  and  illustrated,  mainly  in  comparison  with  the  European  race  of  the 
Common  Gull  L.  c.  canus. 
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Notes 

Spotted  Crakes  taking  food  from  anglers  On  26th  September 
1972,  at  a gravel  pit  in  Somerset,  I was  standing  near  an  angler 
when  from  time  to  time  I saw  a Spotted  Crake  Porzana  porzana 
emerge  from  a narrow  belt  of  reeds  behind  him  and  start  pecking 
around  near  him.  The  angler  tossed  the  bird  a few  worms  which  it 
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picked  up  before  returning  to  shelter.  Once  it  walked  to  his  side  and 
took  worms  from  his  box:  he  told  me  that  this  had  happened  on 
several  occasions  and,  moreover,  that  a second  crake  had  done  the 
same  thing  at  another  spot  some  distance  away.  I watched  this  per- 
formance several  times  over  a period  of  ij  hours,  and  then  two 
anglers  came  over  from  the  other  place  and  said  that  they  did 
indeed  have  another  crake  acting  in  the  same  way.  It  had  been  so 
persistent  that  one  of  the  men  had  had  to  shoo  it  away  from  his 
worm  box,  and  once  in  doing  so  the  bird  had  run  on  to  his  keepnet 
and  had  fallen  into  it.  I have  never  heard  or  read  of  such  behaviour 
on  the  part  of  Spotted  Crakes.  R.  H.  Ryall 

ty  Church  Road , Trull,  Taunton , Somerset 

Greenshanks  feeding  away  from  water  In  some  25  years  of 
birdwatching  I have  seen  Greenshanks  Tringa  nebularia  on  their 
Lapland  breeding  grounds,  on  passage  in  England  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  in  winter  quarters  in  Kenya  and  Tanzania,  but  have  no 
recollection  (or  notes)  of  having  seen  any  actively  feeding  except  in 
shallow  water  or,  less  frequently,  on  mud.  It  may,  therefore,  be  of 
interest  to  record  that  on  28th  October  1972,  in  Nairobi  National 
Park,  Kenya,  I saw  two  Greenshanks  running  about  and  picking 
up  food  items  in  short  open  grassland  some  200  metres  from  a 
water-hole,  the  edge  of  which  they  had  been  frequenting  for  some 
days.  Heavy  rain  the  previous  day  and  night  had  stimulated  the 
emergence  of  large  numbers  of  winged  ants  and  I suspect  that  it 
was  on  these  the  Greenshanks  were  feeding.  J.  F.  Reynolds 
P.0.  Box  40584,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

Magpies  feeding  on  wasp  larvae  and  pupae  Although  The 
Handbook  does  not  mention  Magpies  Pica  pica  feeding  on  wasps 
Vespa  spp,  whether  larvae,  pupae  or  imagos,  there  have  since  been 
single  records  of  one  with  three  queen  wasps  in  its  stomach  (Brit. 
Birds,  45:  364),  and  of  Magpies  tearing  at  a wasps’  nest  ( Yorkshire 
Nat.  Union  Orn.  Rep.  igyo : 87). 

During  the  early  morning  of  8th  August  1972,  at  my  home  in 
Bramhope,  Yorkshire,  I observed  a group  of  Magpies  feeding  on  the 
combs  of  two  nests  of  Common  Wasps  V.  vulgaris  which  I had  placed 
on  the  lawn  the  previous  afternoon.  I counted  a total  of  nine  Magpies 
in  the  surrounding  trees,  but  I did  not  see  more  than  six  on  the 
ground,  by  the  combs,  at  any  one  time.  Sometimes  pieces  of  comb, 
very  roughly  2 cm  X 3 cm  (containing  up  to  15  larvae  or  pupae), 
were  broken  off  and  swallowed  whole.  Alternatively,  large  pieces 
were  held  with  either  one  or  both  feet  and  broken  up  with  the  beak, 
while  at  other  times  individual  larvae  and  pupae  were  extracted 
from  the  cells  without  any  nest  material  being  ingested.  Subse- 
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quent  examination  of  the  combs  showed  that  eggs,  larvae  and 
pupae  had  all  been  eaten.  The  birds  continued  to  feed  on  the 
combs  throughout  the  day  until  only  minute  fragments  remained. 

It  is  clear  that  this  is  an  attractive  food  item.  It  would  be  of 
interest  to  know  whether  Magpies  actually  attack  wasps’  nests  and, 
if  so,  whether  they  have  any  method  of  avoiding  the  wasps  attempting 
to  defend  such  nests.  T.  R.  Birkhead 

Edward  Grey  Institute,  Department  of  Zoology,  South  Parks  Road,  Oxford 
ox  i 3PS 

Many  insectivorous  birds  relish  wasp  and  bee  grubs  when  given 
them  in  captivity,  and  it  could  be  argued  that  the  situation 
described  here  was  similarly  unnatural.  Eds 

Bramblings  taking  peanuts  from  suspended  mesh  con- 
tainers I was  interested  in  the  note  by  S.  W.  M.  Hughes  about 
a Brambling  Fringilla  montifringilla  feeding  from  a suspended  nut- 
basket,  and  in  the  accompanying  comment  {Brit.  Birds,  65:  445). 
Bramblings  fed  regularly  from  a nut-basket  in  my  garden  in  West 
Germany  during  the  winter  of  1969/70.  The  garden  was  45  metres 
from  the  boundary  of  the  Forest  of  Upjever,  5 km  south  of  the  town 
of  Jever,  Ost  Friesland.  The  wire  mesh  basket  was  of  the  standard 
pattern  as  supplied  by  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds, 
suspended  below  a bird  table  and  just  over  a metre  above  ground 
level.  It  was  filled  with  shelled  peanuts;  sunflower  and  hemp  seeds 
were  available  on  the  table. 

In  Ost  Friesland  the  winter  of  1969/70  was  more  severe  than  the 
average,  cold  weather  lasting  from  25th  November  to  15th  April. 
Minimum  temperatures  were  frequently  — 7°C  to  — io°C  and  the 
lowest  recorded  was  — I5°C.  Frozen  snow  lay  on  the  ground  during 
most  of  December,  January  and  February. 

The  first  Bramblings  were  seen  in  the  area  on  10th  November, 
when  a flock  of  about  500  flew  into  the  forest.  On  27th  November  a 
male  fed  on  sunflower  seeds  on  the  bird  table,  the  first  to  be  seen  in 
the  garden.  The  number  using  the  table  increased  steadily  to  reach 
ten  by  10th  December.  From  15th  December  they  fed  from  both  the 
table  and  the  nut-basket.  The  number  visiting  the  garden  con- 
tinued to  increase,  reaching  a maximum  of  20  on  22nd  December, 
females  slightly  outnumbering  males.  Both  sexes  used  the  basket 
and  table,  and  also  fed  on  the  ground  below  the  table  on  seeds  and 
fragments  of  peanuts.  They  reached  the  basket  by  flying  down  from 
the  table  or  from  shrubs  within  a metre  of  it.  The  number  feeding 
dropped  to  twelve  on  8th  March  and  to  one  (a  female)  on  25th 
April.  Two  females  fed  on  26th  and  single  females  on  27th  and  29th 
April  and  2nd  May. 
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The  winters  of  1970/71  and  1971/72  were  not  so  severe  and  only 
short  periods  of  extreme  cold  occurred.  During  these  winters  no 
large  flocks  of  Bramblings  were  seen  in  the  area;  parties  of  up  to  ten 
were  seen  on  migration  but  only  one  or  two  at  a time  in  the  garden. 
These  birds  fed  on  the  table  on  only  four  days  in  1970/71  and  on  ten 
in  1971/72;  no  attempts  to  feed  from  the  basket  were  seen  in  either 
winter.  T.  R.  Holland 

3 Dereham  Court,  Leamington  Spa,  Warwickshire 

During  a short  spell  of  severe  weather  in  the  winter  of  1970/71,  in 
my  garden  at  Lydd,  Kent,  a male  Brambling  fed  on  shelled  peanuts 
suspended  in  a plastic  mesh  nut-bag,  a more  difficult  task  than  taking 
them  from  a basket.  He  first  appeared  under  my  bird  table  on  28th 
December,  where  he  fed  on  mixed  seeds  and  particles  of  nuts 
dropped  by  feeding  Blue  Tits  Parus  caeruleus.  On  31st  he  was 
observed  hovering  alongside  the  nuts  and  every  few  seconds  flying 
into  them,  with  his  bill  apparently  closed.  After  several  such  ‘attacks’, 
he  dropped  to  the  ground  and  consumed  the  small  pieces  which  had 
fallen  from  the  bag.  The  bird  fed  in  this  manner  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  and  by  late  afternoon  had  brought  it  to  a fine  art.  On  the  next 
day,  and  up  to  1 ith  January,  he  fed  by  clinging  to  the  side  of  the 
bag,  a method  which  he  probably  acquired  by  watching  feeding 
Greenfinches  Carduelis  chloris  which  were  also  present  in  small 
numbers. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  point  is  that  the  bird  preferred  pea- 
nuts to  the  great  variety  of  seeds,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  which 
were  readily  available  both  on  and  under  the  bird  table;  this 
preference  was  not  shared  by  two  female  Bramblings  which  fed  only 
on  seeds  under  the  table. 

By  1 2th  January  the  Bramblings  had  left,  but  several  weeks  later 
the  remains  of  a male  were  found  in  a corner  of  the  garden  and, 
though  I have  no  proof,  I have  often  wondered  whether  it  was  the 
individual  concerned.  D.  E.  Chittenden 

Marsh  Farm,  Caldicot  Lane,  Lydd,  Kent 
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Crag  Martins  nesting  on  buildings  With  reference  to  the  paper 
on  Crag  Martins  Hirundo  mpestris  by  Stanley  Cramp  (Brit.  Birds, 
63:  239-243),  it  may  be  of  interest  to  fist  the  records  that  I have  been 
able  to  trace  of  nests  of  this  species  on  buildings  in  the  area  of  the 
French,  Swiss,  Italian  and  Austrian  Alps.  Nests  have  been  recorded 
on  churches,  castles,  houses,  hotels,  silos  and  a power  station.  The 
buildings  chosen  show  a certain  similarity  to  natural  sites,  usually 
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with  high  walls,  often  of  unfinished  stone,  or  with  cornices  or  an 
overhanging  roof.  So  far  as  I am  aware,  they  are  situated  without 
exception  near  natural  breeding  sites.  Almost  all  observers  have 
mentioned  the  presence  of  House  Martins  Delichon  urbica  on  the 
same  building  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity;  often  the  remains  of 
their  nests  have  been  taken  over  and  renovated  by  the  Crag  Martins. 
In  the  following  list  I have  used  the  German  place-names  in  the 
Province  of  Bozen  (Bolzano),  Italy: 

churches  and  monasteries  Abbaye  d’  Haute  combe  (Savoie),  France:  J.-B.  Bailly 
(1853,  in  Corti  1961)  wrote  of  nests  in  the  cloisters  and  on  the  tower.  Raron  (Valais), 
Switzerland : In  1965  a pair  nested  in  a niche  over  the  portal  of  the  church  (Niquille 
1968).  Betten  (Valais),  Switzerland:  In  1970  a pair  nested  under  the  overhang  of  the 
wooden-roofed  tower  (Hunziker-Liithy  1971).  Zernez  (Graubiinden) , Switzerland : 
In  1924  a nest  on  the  cross-bars  of  a church  window  (W.  Knopfli  and  U.  A.  Corti 
in  Schiiz  1964).  Brixen  (Bozen),  Italy:  Breeding  noted  for  about  ten  years  on  the 
cathedral  and  White  Tower  (Meusburger  1920)  and  recorded  again  in  1967 
(Trettau  1968).  Hear  Klausen  (Bozen),  Italy:  Ortner  (1969)  gave  the  Saben 
Monastery  as  a breeding  site. 

castles  Albula  valley  (Graubiinden),  Switzerland : Until  about  1953  a colony  on  the 
Greifenstein  ruins  (P.  Willi  in  Schiiz  1964).  Near  Dorf  Tirol  (Bozen),  Italy:  Two  or 
three  pairs  on  the  Brunnenburg  (Hoffmann  1924).  Near  Terlan  (Bozen),  Italy: 
Regularly  occupied  breeding  site  on  ruins  (Ortner  1969).  Runkelstein  Castle  (Bozen), 
Italy:  In  1970  a nest  under  an  oriel  (Niederfriniger  1971). 

houses  and  hotels  Lalden,  near  Visp  (Valais),  Switzerland : Bred  before  1919  (Hess 
1919).  Valchava  (Graubiinden),  Switzerland : Until  about  1935  a pair  nested  under  a 
small  balcony  at  a height  of  only  2.5  metres  (Dr  E.  Sutter  in  Schiiz  1964).  Strada 
(Graubiinden) , Switzerland : In  1967  a nest  built  under  the  eaves  of  a two-storeyed 
house  (Juon  1968).  Samnaun  (Graubiinden),  Switzerland : in  1970  adults  feeding  four 
large  young  in  nest  under  overhanging  hotel  roof  (unpublished).  San  Antonio 
( Sondrio ),  Italy:  Six  or  seven  nests  under  overhanging  roofs  in  1967,  removed  in 
1968  (Moltoni  1969).  Santa  Caterina  and  Madonna  dei  Monti  (Sondrio),  Italy:  In  1968 
one  nest  under  overhanging  roofs  at  each  place  (Moltoni  1969).  Logo  Cancano 
(Sondrio),  Italy:  In  1968  a nest  on  a shed  still  being  built  (Moltoni  1969).  Gomagoi 
(Bozen),  Italy:  In  1967  nests  noted  on  houses;  in  1968  one  nest  under  a gutter 
(Moltoni  1969).  Prod  (Bozen),  Italy:  In  1967  a nest  under  a cornice  (Moltoni  1969). 
Martell  (Bozen),  Italy:  From  1967  one  nest  on  a guest-house;  in  1969  two  other 
pairs  building  under  overhanging  station  roof  (Moltoni  1969).  Burgeis  (Bozen), 
Italy:  One  pair  from  1962  to  1964  on  the  rectory  (Schiiz  1964);  two  nests  in  1965 
and  1966,  then  house  renovated,  nests  removed  and  no  further  breeding  (Nieder- 
friniger 1971).  See/Paznaun  (Tirol),  Austria:  In  1966  several  nested  on  artificial 
supports  on  the  school  house  (O.  Weissenbock  in  Niederwolfsgruber  1968). 

grain  silos  Rhonemiihle  Brig-Naters  (Valais),  Switzerland:  Two  or  three  pairs  in 
1939  (Aellen  1939).  Rieper-Miihle,  Vintl  (Bozen),  Italy:  One  pair  built  a nest  in 
1970  (Niederfriniger  1971)  and  1971  (unpublished). 

power  stations  Naturns  (Bozen),  Italy : Two  or  three  pairs  in  both  1969  and  1970 
(Niederfriniger  1971). 

There  appears  to  be  some  relationship  in  the  Alps  between  the 
spread  of  the  habit  of  nesting  on  buildings  and  an  increase  in  the 
numbers  nesting  on  natural  rock  faces.  I think  that,  at  least  locally 
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(for  example  around  Vintschgau,  Bozen,  Italy,  and  in  the  Rhone 
valley,  Switzerland),  the  species  is  probably  increasing  more  as  a 
nester  on  buildings  than  on  rocks:  perhaps  artificial  sites  provide 
better  protection  from  predators.  Oskar  Niederfri nicer 

E.  Totistrasse  6,  I-ygor  2 Meran,  Italy 
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Handbuch  der  Vogel  Mitteleuropas.  Vol.  4.  Falconiformes. 
Edited  by  U.  N.  Glutz  von  Blotzheim,  with  K.  M.  Bauer  and 
E.  Bezzel.  Akademische  Verlagsgesellschaft,  Frankfurt  am 
Main,  1971-  943  pages;  3 colour  plates;  128  line-drawings  and 
maps.  DM  138.00  (subscription  price  DM  119.00). 

The  fourth  volume  of  this  well-known  series  gives  an  astonishingly 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  European  birds  of  prey.  All  except 
Eleonora’s  Falcon  have  occurred  in  the  area  covered  by  the  work, 
which  takes  in  Poland  (more  fully  treated  than  in  earlier  volumes), 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium  and  Luxembourg.  Thirty-eight  species  arc 
fully  dealt  w-ith:  24  breed  regularly,  one  occasionally  (Short-toed 
Eagle)  and  three  formerly  (the  vultures,  of  which  the  Griffon  is  still 
a regular  summer  visitor) ; one  other  is  a regular  summer  visitor 
(Long-legged  Buzzard),  twro  are  winter  visitors,  and  seven  are 
stragglers.  In  addition,  short  paragraphs  are  devoted  to  three  species 
considered  to  be  unsubstantiated  and  to  two  certain  escapes. 

The  species  accounts  vary  between  five  pages  (Pallas’s  Sea  Eagle) 
and  54  (Buzzard),  with  an  average  of  23.  Several  w^ere  written  by 
special  collaborators:  Lesser  Kestrel  by  W.  Bernhauer,  Egyptian 
Vulture  and  Bonelli’s  Eagle  by  J.  Blondel,  Black  Vulture  by  P.  van 
Groenendael  and  W.  Suetens,  Osprey  by  K.  H.  Moll,  Honey  Buz- 
zard, Lesser  Spotted  and  Spotted  Eagles  by  V.  Wendland.  H.  Brull 
substantially  contributed  to  Sparrowhawk  and  Goshaw'k,  and  K. 
Meunier  to  the  buzzards.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  text,  however, 
was  wTitten  by  the  authors  themselves.  They  have  incorporated 
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notes  and  facts  provided  by  a host  of  correspondents  in  many 
countries.  The  material  is  arranged  in  much  the  same  way  as  in 
earlier  volumes  (see  Brit.  Birds , 59:  310-31 2;  62:  388-389).  The 
sequence  of  species  is  almost  exactly  parallel  to  that  used  in  the  new 
British  Ornithologists’  Union’s  check-list  The  Status  of  Birds  in 
Britain  and  Ireland  (1971),  only  Goshawk  and  Sparrowhawk,  and 
Kestrel  and  Lesser  Kestrel,  having  changed  places. 

The  work  contains  much  detailed  information.  Distribution  in 
central  Europe  is  fully  documented:  for  the  Marsh  Harrier  this 
section  covers  no  fewer  than  ten  pages,  including  a two-page  map. 
Other  sections  are  also  full  of  data.  Thus  information  on  the  food 
of  the  Golden  Eagle  in  Scotland  alone  occupies  a whole  page,  in 
small  print,  out  of  five  for  the  entire  Food  section,  and  another 
whole  page  is  devoted  to  an  exciting  description  of  how  Griffon 
Vultures  attack  a carcass.  The  editor’s  glowing  plea  for  raptor  con- 
servation in  the  preface  is  most  valuably  supported  by  the  sections 
on  population  changes,  which  show  how  much  these  magnificent 
birds  have  suffered  from  the  developments  of  the  last  150  years. 
In  these  sections  data  from  the  whole  range  of  a species  are  brought 
together.  An  incredible  amount  of  literature  has  been  digested, 
references  to  sources  making  up  5%- 10%  of  the  printed  matter  on 
many  pages.  In  places  the  wealth  of  references  makes  reading  of  the 
text  a little  difficult.  British  papers  figure  high  among  the  literature 
cited,  and  much  Russian  work  is  reviewed.  A new  feature  are  the 
illustrations  of  flight  characters,  ably  drawn  (from  photographs) 
by  F.  Weick,  which  it  is  interesting  to  compare  with  those  currently 
appearing  in  this  journal.  Very  pleasant,  also,  are  the  other  line- 
drawings  of  many  species.  The  colour  plates,  however,  are  not  as 
outstanding  as  in  the  second  volume. 

Taken  as  a whole  this  book  is  surely  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  to  the  literature  on  birds  of  prey  that  has  ever 
appeared.  The  production  of  such  a scholarly  work  only  two  and  a 
half  years  after  the  third  volume  is  a most  impressive  achievement. 
The  price  is  high,  but  purchasers  get  value  for  their  money.  The 
appearance  of  this  treatise  makes  the  following  of  a course  in  German 
almost  obligatory  for  any  raptor  enthusiast.  J.  Wattel 

Atlas  des  Oiseaux  de  Belgique  et  d’Europe  Occidentale.  By 
Comte  Leon  Lippens  and  Henri  Wille.  Lannoo,  Tielt,  Bel- 
gium, 1972.  847  pages;  29  colour  photographs;  764  maps. 
£900. 

Most  of  this  superbly  produced  book  is  devoted  to  separate  accounts 
of  the  382  species  recorded  in  Belgium.  Each  species  has  two  maps. 
The  first,  of  Belgium,  shows  breeding  distribution  or  localities  of 
records  of  vagrants,  or  both.  Although  based  on  field  observa- 
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lions,  the  maps  are  not  in  the  dot-distribution  form  dial  we  in 
Britain  and  Ireland  have  come  to  think  of  as  ‘Atlas  maps’.  They  seem 
to  be  precise  for  the  very  rare  breeders  but  are  more  vague,  with 
shading,  for  the  commoner  ones.  The  second  maps,  covering  Europe 
and  parts  of  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  show  breeding 
distribution,  ringing  recoveries,  migration  routes  and  ‘hypothetical 
routes’  taken  by  vagrants.  The  display  of  ringing  recoveries  provides 
a useful  picture  of  general  trends,  though  where  there  are  many  the 
pattern  is  difficult  to  sort  out.  Both  maps  frequently  include  estimates 
of  breeding  populations,  numbers  of  vagrants  recorded  or  birds 
likely  to  be  seen  in  a day’s  watching,  for  each  part  of  Belgium  or  for 
the  other  countries.  The  facing  text,  entirely  in  French  but  with 
English  species  names,  is  divided  into  five  sections  (average  number 
of  lines  for  each  in  brackets):  Distribution  (6),  Identification  (6), 
Habitat  (4),  Breeding  (8),  and  Migration  (22). 

1 his  mammoth  work  is  a storehouse  of  valuable  information,  and 
the  task  of  compiling  it  must  have  been  phenomenal.  One  cannot 
help  questioning,  however,  the  wisdom  of  devoting  the  same  space 
to  the  Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper,  recorded  only  once  in  Belgium,  as  to 
the  Skylark,  for  instance.  The  identification  sections  are  too  brief 
to  be  of  much  use  except  in  the  cases  of  distinctive  species  (which  are 
precisely  those  for  which  notes  are  least  necessary).  The  distribution 
and  migration  sections  and  maps  will  be  of  most  interest  to  British 
readers.  The  Belgian  records  are  either  detailed  or  summarised, 
providing  a valuable  source  of  reference.  Occurrences  and  dis- 
tributions elsewhere  are  also  included  but  here  there  are  inconsis- 
tencies. Thus  the  maps  and  text  show  100  Melodious  Warblers  but 
no  Icterine  Warblers  recorded  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  and,  while 
the  ‘Hastings  Rarities’  are  included,  many  other  vagrants  with  fully 
acceptable  records  are  omitted.  The  maps  of  breeding  distribution 
for  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a few  hideous  exceptions,  are  accept- 
able. The  main  cause  for  concern,  however,  is  the  inclusion  of  what 
seem  to  be  facts  but  can  often  be  only  conjecture.  Population 
estimates  are  given  for  several  countries  for  most  species  and  these 
include,  for  instance,  5,000  pairs  of  Water  Rails  in  Britain  and 
Ireland:  a brave  guess  but  giving  an  unjustified  impression  of 
accuracy.  Conjecture  also  mars  the  display  of  records  of  vagrants. 
Thus,  ‘hypothetical  routes’  show  the  Belgian  Sharp-tailed  Sandpiper 
arriving  via  Essex  and  Red-footed  Falcons  in  the  Low  Countries 
originating  in  Hungary  but  those  in  Britain  coining  from  northern 
parts  of  the  U.S.S.R.;  Fair  Isle  observers  will  be  intrigued  to  learn 
that  their  Bonelli's  Warbler  arrived  via  London,  Carlisle  and  Edin- 
burgh,  while  their  Pallas’s  Warbler  originated  from  farther  south 
than  those  which  occurred  in  Northumberland  and  Yorkshire.  I 
found  this  mixture  of  facts  (not  always  complete),  pseudo-accuracy 
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and  pure  guesswork  irritating.  One  imagines  that  the  Belgian  data 
do  not  have  these  faults. 

For  Belgium,  there  are  lists  of  59  species  (breeders  and  migrants) 
which  have  increased,  and  74  which  have  declined,  since  1928.  In 
general  the  trends  are  the  same  as  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  Some  ol 
the  more  interesting  breeding  species  which  have  increased  (with 
the  approximate  number  of  pairs  currently  breeding  in  Belgium  in 
brackets)  include  Honey  Buzzard  (130),  Little  Ringed  Plover  (180),  | 
Stock  Dove  (16,000),  Black  Woodpecker  (275),  Bearded  Tit  (50), 
Fieldfare  (100),  Bluethroat  (900),  Cetti’s  Warbler  (10),  Savi’s 
Warbler  (200)  and  Firecrest  (20,000).  Declining  species  include 
Sparrowhawk  (190),  Marsh  Harrier  (10),  Montagu’s  Harrier  (15), 
Peregrine  (5),  Kestrel  (500),  Corncrake  (25),  Little  Tern  (none), 
Barn  Owl  (1,500),  Nightjar  (750),  Wryneck  (35),  Woodlark  (1,400),  < 
Stonechat  (3,500),  Nightingale  (3,000),  Grasshopper  Warbler — an 
opposite  trend  to  that  in  Britain — (900),  Red-backed  Shrike  (1,000),  < 
Hawfinch  (3,000)  and  Cirl  Bunting  (none). 

This  is  doubtless  an  essential  buy  for  Belgian  ornithologists  and 
observers  intending  to  visit  Belgium.  Anyone  with  an  interest  in  the  I 
changing  patterns  of  distributions  in  Europe  will  also  find  it  worth 
consulting.  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 

News  and  comment  Robert  Hudson 

B.T.O.  conferences  This  winter,  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology  has  held  three 
of  its  well-known  weekend  conferences  at  Swanwick  in  Derbyshire.  The  Annual 
Conference,  during  ist-3rd  December,  heard  a diverse  selection  of  mainly  con- 
servation-oriented talks,  including  the  fifth  Witherby  Memorial  Lecture,  by  Sir 
Peter  Scott  on  the  subject  of  species  extinction  in  birds,  and  an  illustrated  account 
of  Foulness  and  its  history  by  Dr  Peter  Rudge.  It  has  become  customary  to  include 
a talk  by  a Continental  ornithologist,  and  this  year  Dr  Anders  Holm-Joensen  gave 
a much-appreciated  account  of  Danish  ornithology.  This  conference  marked  the 
end  of  I.  J.  Ferguson-Lees’s  term  of  presidency;  his  successor  is  R.  A.  O.  Hickling 
of  gull-roost  renown.  Robert  Gillmor  was  elected  to  the  vacant  vice-presidency. 

Between  5th  and  7th  January,  the  fifth  Ringing  and  Migration  Conference  was 
assembled.  This  is  inevitably  a more  specialist  gathering,  in  which  earnest  young 
men  (and  a few  older  ones)  give  progress  reports  on  various  projects  in  hand.  This 
year,  subject  matter  ranged  over  such  varied  themes  as  Tree  Sparrow  moult, 
Acrocephalus  migration  through  Dorset,  Ring  Ouzels  at  bird  observatories,  physio- 
logy of  fat  deposition  in  migrants  (an  illuminating  talk  by  Dr  P.  R.  Evans),  and  a 
symposium  on  the  organisation  and  use  of  colour-ringing;  particularly  well 
received  was  an  account  of  bird- ringing  in  the  Netherlands  given  by  B6  Speek,  the 
Dutch  Ringing  Officer. 

The  third  conference  of  the  winter  (26th-28th  January)  was  a new  venture  1 
jointly  organised  by  the  Populations  and  Surveys  Section  and  the  Royal  Forestry 
Society,  replacing  the  smaller  populations  conference  held  at  Tring  in  previous 
years.  Not  unnaturally,  many  speakers  at  this  gathering  were  particularly  interested 
in  the  relationships  between  birds  and  coniferous  afforestation,  and  there  was  an 
excursion  to  the  pinetum  at  Chatsworth  House.  All  three  conferences  had  capacity 
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attendances  and  more  requests  for  places  than  could  be  accommodated,  a reflec- 
tion not  only  of  the  interest  in  the  programmes  but  a Iso  of  the  popularity  of  the 
homely  Hayes  Conference  Centre. 

Was  Foulness  sold  down  the  river?  It  seems  surprising  that  ornithologists 
have  not  paid  more  attention  to  a letter  from  Derrick  Wood,  chairman  of  the 
Defenders  of  Essex,  published  in  The  Daily  Telegraph  on  16th  October  197a.  In  it 
he  reported  being  informed  that  Foulness  would  have  been  included  in  the  list  of 
wildfowl  sites  of  international  importance  (which  participating  nations  agreed  to 
preserve)  drawn  up  at  the  International  Conference  on  Wetlands  and  Wildfowl 
in  Iran  in  January  1 97 1 » if  the  British  Government  had  not  made  ratification  of 
the  agreement  dependent  on  its  exclusion.  Attempts  to  confirm  this  encounter  a 
wall  of  silence,  and  meanwhile  demonstrations  of  official  concern  for  the  ecologv 
of  the  I hames  estuary  proliferate.  The  number  of  jobs  provided  totalled  13  at  the 
last  count:  nine  for  the  unit  attached  to  the  Coastal  Ecology  Research  Station  at 
Noiwich,  two  under  contract  from  them  to  voluntary  bodies,  and  two  from  the 
Department  of!  rade  and  Industry  Civil  Aviation  Authority.  In  addition  to  Dr  L. 
Boorman,  the  leader  of  the  C.E.R.S.  team,  these  workers  arc  studying  algae  (two), 
invertebrates  (two),  saltmarsh  ecology  (one),  aerial  survey  results  (one),  Brent 
Geese  (three),  other  bird  counts  (one)  and  the  bird  strike  hazard  (two).  We  are 
assured  that  this  investment  is  only  a preliminary  indication  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Department  of  the  Environment  now  proposes  to  take  tl»e  development  of  the 
natural  amenities  of  the  outer  Thames  estuary  in  hand,  the  recent  decision  to 
develop  Leigh  Marsh  (west  of  Southend)  as  an  open  space  and  nature  reserve 
rather  than  a housing  estate  (see  ‘News  and  comment’.  November  1972)  providing 
a more  concrete  demonstration  of  their  good  faith. 

Meanwhile,  it  has  been  heartening  to  note  some  recent  criticisms  of  the  Con- 
servative Government  s determination  to  inflict  airport  developments  on  the  area. 
In  a cogent  letter  to  The  rimes  of  29th  January,  Professor  Peter  Bromhead  of 
Bristol  University  marshalled  evidence  showing  that  there  is  no  pressing  short-term 
need  for  a third  London  airport,  since  20%  of  air  travellers  end  their  journeys 
outside  the  south-east  (indicating  the  desirability  of  enlarging  airports  in  other 
regions),  while  the  capacity  of  existing  London  airports  is  being  increased  by  the 
use  of  bigger  aircraft;  he  suggested  that  present  London  airports  can  cope  until 
1990.  by  which  time  there  are  likely  to  be  short-take-off  aircraft  for  which  a remote 
airport  such  as  Foulness  would  be  absurd.  Two  days  later,  the  same  newspaper 
published  an  important  letter  from  Sir  Peter  Masefield,  recently  chairman  of  the 
British  Airports  Authority,  in  which  he  stressed  the  reasons  why  the  Roskill 
Commission  and  the  airlines  were  against  the  Foulness/Maplin  site,  and  high- 
lighted the  spiralling  costs  of  reclaiming  Maplin  Sands— costs  which,  if  passed  on 
to  airline  operators,  could  (in  his  opinion)  price  Britain  out  of  the  European  air- 
transport market;  Sir  Peter  concluded  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  national 
economy  it  would  be  imprudent  to  the  extent  of  foolhardiness  to  proceed  with  the 
Maplin  development  without  further  searching  reappraisal  of  long-term  require- 
ments. Meanwhile,  Professor  A.  A.  Walters  of  the  London  School  of  Economics 
ad  conjectured  that  the  ultimate  cost  of  a Maplin  airport  might  reach  a staggering 
£500  millions,  a figure  considered  by  some  Members  of  Parliament  to  be  a con- 
siderable underestimate.  It  is  noteworthy,  too.  that  Anthony  Crosland,  the  most 
enlightened  Minister  of  the  Environment  this  country  has  had.  recently  spoke  out 
against  the  project : and  the  Conservative  Government  succeeded  only  by  a small 
margin  in  getting  their  Maplin  Development  Bill  through  its  second  reading. 

But  Foulness  is  not  yet  lost.  Conservationists  are  taking  advantage  of  a seldom 
used  procedure  whereby  persons  with  a locus  (a  very  direct  involvement)  mav 
present  evidence  to  a select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Further,  the 
nation’s  economy  shows  precious  little  sign  of  improvement  and  could  hardly 
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support  another  undertaking  equivalent  to  Concorde;  so  the  ever-cautious 
Treasury  may  yet  upset  the  Tory  apple-cart.  One  should  not  forget  that  it  was  the 
Exchequer  which  at  the  final  hour  saved  Aldabra.  (Compiled  in  conjunction  with 
Dr  W.  R.  P.  Bourne.) 

. . . while  on  the  south  coast  On  12th  December  a public  enquiry  opened  at 
Portsmouth  into  a planning  application  by  Kier  Ltd,  supported  by  Portsmouth 
City  Council,  for  the  construction  of  a marina  on  Eastney  Lake  in  the  south-west 
comer  of  Langstone  Harbour,  and  for  associated  residential  development,  includ- 
ing high-rise  flats,  to  be  built  on  land  reclaimed  from  the  harbour.  From  the  con- 
servation viewpoint,  opposition  to  the  concept  arises  from  this  proposed  reclama- 
tion: about  73  hectares  (180  acres),  or  almost  5%  of  the  harbour  mudflats,  will  be 
lost  if  the  development  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Environment. 
Besides  being  of  international  importance  for  its  wader  populations,  Langstone 
Harbour  supports  in  excess  of  10%  of  the  world  population  of  Dark-bellied  Brent 
Geese  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  and  the  preservation  of  this  area  will  be 
particularly  important  if  that  other  major  Brent  Goose  ground,  Foulness  Island, 
is  lost.  At  the  enquiry,  which  lasted  three  weeks,  the  application  was  opposed  by  a 
wide  variety  of  local  interests,  and  by  the  Nature  Conservancy  which  presented  a 
joint  case  with  the  R.S.P.B.,  the  B.T.O.,  the  Hampshire  and  Isle  of  Wight 
Naturalists’  Trust,  the  Portsmouth  and  District  Natural  History  Society,  and  the 
Langstone  and  District  Wildfowlers  and  Conservation  Association,  all  of  which 
provided  expert  witnesses.  The  Conservancy’s  Regional  Officer  (South),  who 
conducted  the  case,  also  read  a statement  by  Sir  Peter  Scott  opposing  the  develop- 
ment and  emphasising  the  international  importance  of  Langstone  Harbour  as  a 
waterfowl  resort.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Secretary  of  State  will  make  known  his 
decision  before  May  1973.  If  he  approves  the  application,  its  implementation  will 
necessitate  Parliamentary  assent  in  the  shape  of  a Langstone  Marina  act.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  conservation  case  will  prevail.  (Contributed  by  C.  R.  Tubbs, 
Nature  Conservancy.) 

After  the  ‘Atlas’  Fieldwork  is  completed  for  the  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds  in  Britain 
and  Ireland,  being  compiled  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology 
and  the  Irish  Wildbird  Conservancy.  This  project  involved  more  people  in 
co-operative  fieldw'ork  than  any  previous  Trust  enquiry,  and  inevitably  the  ques- 
tion has  arisen  of  what  further  projects  should  be  initiated  to  maintain  their 
interest.  In  BTO  News  no.  55  (December  1972),  Dr  J.  J.  M.  Flegg  revealed  several 
ideas  that  are  under  consideration.  Detailed  breeding  population  surveys  have  been 
proposed  for  Black-headed  Gulls  (organised  by  F.  C.  Gribble),  Nightingales 
(M.  Davenport),  Nightjars  and  Stone  Curlew's  (Dr  R.  K.  Murton) ; proposals  for  I 
similar  breeding  season  surveys  of  Woodlarks  and  Cirl  Buntings  are  in  abeyance  in 
the  hope  that  regional  societies  can  carry  them  out.  Waterways  are  currently 
under  threat  from  pollution  and  development,  and  Trust  staff  are  examining  plans 
and  possibilities  of  finance  for  an  Inland  Waterways  Survey  to  monitor  such  species  i 
as  Goosander,  Common  Sandpiper,  Kingfisher,  Dipper  and  Grey  Wagtail.  As  a 
more  obvious  successor  to  the  Atlas,  consideration  is  being  given  to  the  feasibility  ot 
compiling  a ‘Register  of  Ornithological  Habitats’  of  importance  at  any  season, 
based  on  the  now-familiar  1 o km  X 10  km  squares.  Such  an  ornithological ‘Domes- 
day Book’  would  be  of  considerable  importance  in  connection  with  threatened 
species  and  habitats,  and  in  permitting  the  assessment  of  a particular  area  in  a 
national  context.  This  project  would  depend  on  finding  a source  of  finance,  since 
a full-time  organiser  would  be  needed;  and  plans  are  as  yet  only  at  a preliminary  j 
stage.  But  B.T.O.  ideas  have  the  habit  of  reaching  fruition. 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  the  editors  oj  British  Birds  I 
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These  are  largely  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records 

November  saw  the  beginning  of  winter  in  most  parts  of  Britain.  Temperatures, 
although  above  average,  dropped  sharply,  especially  in  the  third  week,  and  frost 
and  light  falls  of  snow  were  noted.  Rainfall  was  generally  below  normal  except  in 
the  west.  Throughout  the  month  westerly  conditions  prevailed  and  a vigorous 
depression  which  moved  across  the  centre  of  Britain  in  the  middle  of  the  month 
produced  strong  westerly  gales,  particularly  around  9th- 1 ith  and  i8th-20th. 

DIVERS  TO  SWANS 

Great  Northern  Divers  Gavia  immer  appeared  inland  at  Draycote  (Warwickshire) 
from  1 6th  (one)  and  at  King  George  V Reservoir  (Essex/Middlesex)  from  23rd 
(two).  The  bird  at  Draycote  provided  the  first  record  for  Warwickshire  since 
1968.  Slavonian  Grebes  Podiceps  auritus  numbered  at  least  19  at  Dawlish  Warren 
(Devon)  on  26th.  Seabirds  were  not  much  in  evidence,  but  at  the  Calf  of  Man  a 
Balearic  Shearwater  Puffinus  puffinus  maurctanicus  was  noted  on  1 1 th  and  a Manx 
P.  p.  puffinus  on  2 1st.  Two  Manx  Shearwaters  were  at  Teesmouth  (Co.  Durham)  on 
13th,  and  a Sooty  Shearwater  P.  griseus  was  sighted  near  Wolf  Rock,  between 
Land  s End  (Cornwall)  and  the  Isles  of  Scilly,  on  6th.  Single  Leach’s  Petrels 
Oceanodroma  leucorhoa  were  seen  at  six  places,  including  inland  at  Wrays  bury 
Reservoir  (Buckinghamshire)  on  9th,  and  there  were  five  off  the  Calf  of  Man  on 
nth.  One  found  dead  at  Devonport  dockyard  (Devon)  on  16th  was  taken  to 
Plymouth  Museum.  A Little  Egret  Egretta  garzetta  at  Bowness  and  Port  Carlisle 
(Cumberland)  from  3rd,  still  present  in  early  December,  was  probably  the  one 
seen  at  Ravenglass  (also  Cumberland)  in  October  (Brit.  Birds,  66:  85);  another 
wintered  again  on  the  l aw  estuary  (Devon),  first  appearing  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber  (cf  Brit.  Birds,  65:  89).  A Bittern  Botaurus  stellaris  turned  up  at  Chew  Valley 
Lake  (Somerset)  on  5th,  and  an  immature  Spoonbill  Platalea  leucorodia  stayed  at 
Blithfield  Reservoir  (Staffordshire)  until  nth.  A surprising  sight  was  that  of  two 
White  Pelicans  Pelecanus  onocrotalus,  first  observed  at  Wraysbury  on  10th,  which 
made  their  way  via  Kempton  Park  (Middlesex)  to  Dungeness  (Kent)  by  nth. 
On  1 8th  two  were  again  seen,  this  time  heading  south-east  at  Selsdon,  near 
Croydon  (Surrey).  One  may,  of  course,  presume  that  they  all  had  escaped,  prob- 
ably from  the  large  collection  in  Windsor  Safari  Park  in  Berkshire. 

Duck  numbers  were  generally  lower  than  usual,  the  relatively  mild  and  dry 
weather  being  probably  the  main  reason.  There  were  up  to  90  Gadwall  Anas 
strepera  at  Barn  Elms  Reservoir  (Surrey),  and  Wigeon  A.  penelope  totalled  about 
10,000  at  Fenham  Flats  (Northumberland)  on  12th  and  19th  and  about  12,800 
on  the  Ouse  Washes  (Cambridgeshire/Norfolk)  on  23rd.  A Red-crested  Pochard 
Netta  rufina  at  Barn  Elms  on  29th  and  two  there  the  next  day  were  probably  not 
wild  winter  visitors  from  abroad,  and  single  Ferruginous  Ducks  Aythya  nyroca  at 
- Stanford  Reservoir  (Leicestershire/Northamptonshire)  from  7th  well  into  Decem- 
ber and  at  Fawley  Reservoir  (Hampshire)  from  25th  until  17th  December  were 
also  possibly  of  captive  origin.  Long-tailed  Ducks  Clangula  hyemalis  appeared  well 
inland  on  26th  at  two  places  in  Derbyshire — Barbrook  Reservoir  (two  females)  and 
Ladybower  Reservoir  (a  drake)— and  at  Grafham  Water  (Huntingdonshire), 
while  the  regular  flock  at  Ross  (Northumberland)  had  risen  to  50  by  21st.  The 
three  female  Velvet  Scoters  Sfelanitta  fusca  reported  in  October  at  Pitsford 
Reservoir  (Northamptonshire)  were  still  there  on  5th  November,  and  one  was  at 
Girling  Reservoir  (Essex/Middlesex)  on  12th,  while  at  Gorleston  (Norfolk)  a 
remarkable  flock  of  102  Velvet  and  500  Common  Scoters  Af.  nigra  was  recorded 
offshore  on  9th.  Common  Scoters  were  seen  inland  at  Ravensthorpe  Reservoir 
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(Northamptonshire)  and  Belvide  Reservoir  (Staffordshire).  Smew  Mergus  albellus 
again  seemed  scarce,  with  reports  from  only  five  localities,  three  of  them  in  the 
London  reservoirs  group.  Only  three  reports  of  Bean  Geese  Anser  fabalis  were 
received:  25  on  the  Ouse  Washes,  an  immature  which  arrived  at  Slimbridge 
(Gloucestershire)  on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  and  one  on  the  south  Lancashire 
mosses,  where  the  Pink-feet  A.  brachyrhynchus  reached  1 1,000  by  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber. An  additional  attraction  on  the  mosses  was  a Ross’s  Goose  A.  rossii,  as  in 
November  1971.  Reports  reaching  us  suggest  that  numbers  of  Brent  Geese 
Branta  bernicla  were  much  higher  than  usual  along  the  south  coasts  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  some  of  the  figures  which  have  come  in  for  December  confirm  this,  i 
Whooper  Swans  Cygnits  cygnus  reached  a maximum  of  200  at  Fenham  Flats  on 
26th,  and  Bewick’s  C.  bewickii  totalled  352  (57  immatures)  on  the  Ouse  Washes 
on  23rd. 

RAPTORS  TO  AUKS 

Only  two  reports  of  Rough-legged  Buzzards  Buteo  lagopus  were  received,  of 
singles  at  Bradwell  (Essex)  and  Covehithe  (Suffolk) ; and  a late  Osprey  Pandion 
lialiaetus  was  seen  at  Sevenoaks  (Kent)  on  13th.  The  largest  concentrations  of 
Jack  Snipe  Lymnocryptes  minimus  reported  were  14  at  Belvide  Reservoir  on  11th 
and  15  at  Whittle  Dene  (Northumberland)  on  12th  and  26th.  Four  Woodcock 
Scolopax  rusticola  were  noted  on  a seawatch  at  Teesmouth  on  19th.  Late  migrant  or 
overwintering  waders  included  two  Whimbrels  Numenius  phaeopus  at  Dartford 
(Kent)  on  5th  and  one  at  Minsmere  (Suffolk)  on  18th,  four  Curlew  Sandpipers 
Calidris  ferruginea  at  Sand  Bay  (Somerset)  on  23rd,  and  a total  of  13  Little  Stints 
C.  minuta  at  eleven  localities.  Of  Nearctic  waders  there  were  just  two  reports:  a 
White-rumped  Sandpiper  C.  fuscicollis  trapped  on  Fair  Isle  on  28th,  staying 
until  2nd  December,  and  a Greater  Yellowlegs  Tringa  melanoleuca  reported  from 
the  Medway  estuary  (Kent)  on  22nd  which,  if  accepted,  would  be  the  19th  British  1 
and  Irish  record  and  the  first  British  since  1961.  Avocets  Recurvirostra  avosetta  were 
reported  from  six  places:  the  flock  on  the  Tamar  and  Tavy  Rivers  (Cornwall/ 
Devon)  had  reached  50  by  the  end  of  the  month,  when  there  were  eleven  wintering 
on  the  Exe  estuary  (Devon),  and  the  other  reports  included  four  at  Cliffe  (Kent) 
on  20th.  There  was  a very  good  passage  of  Grey  Phalaropes  Phalaropus  fulicanus  r 
to  add  to  the  October  figures:  stormy  weather  in  the  middle  of  the  month  helped 
to  produce  a total  of  36-40  at  16  localities,  five  of  them  inland.  On  1 ith  birds  were 
recorded  in  the  west  and  south  and  at  Blithfield  Reservoir,  with  maxima  of  four 
at  Langney  Point  (Sussex)  and  six  at  Farlington  Marshes  (Hampshire),  and 
between  18th  and  21st  there  was  a spate  of  sightings,  this  time  mosdy  from  the 
east  coast  but  with  a maximum  of  nine  again  at  Langney  Point.  Well  inland  at 
Grafham  Water  there  was  one  on  19th,  four  from  20th  to  22nd  and  one  from  23rd 
until  13th  December,  1972  being  the  third  successive  year  in  which  the  species 
was  recorded  there. 

.All  four  skuas  were  seen  in  November.  Ten  Great  Skuas  Stercorarius  skua  flew  ' 
south  at  Mablethorpe  (Lincolnshire)  with  one  Arctic  S.  parasiticus  on  13th.  At  the 
Calf  of  Man  five  Great  Skuas,  two  Arctic  and  three  Pomarine  S.  pomarinus  were 
recorded  on  1 ith,  while  on  the  same  date  at  Formby  Point  (Lancashire)  an  adult 
Pomarine  and  an  adult  Long-tailed  Skua  S.  longicaudus  were  seen.  An  especially 
interesting  report  was  that  of  a Pomarine  Skua  which  stayed  at  Wraysbury  1 
Reservoir  from  26th  until  at  least  7th  December.  On  25th  a Herring  Gull  Larus 
argentatus  of  one  of  the  yellow-legged  forms  was  seen  at  Sheringham  (Norfolk).  In 
the  Midlands  and  southern  England  the  only  Glaucous  Gulls  L.  hyperboreus  were 
an  immature  which  frequented  the  Thames  estuary  in  the  Rainham/Purfleet  area 
(Essex)  from  28th  until  the  end  of  the  year,  an  adult  inland  at  Redditch  (Worcester- 
shire) on  5th,  and  an  adult  at  West  Hove  (Sussex)  from  2nd  until  at  least  14th 
which  was  joined  by  a second  at  near-by  Worthing  on  13th.  Only  four  Iceland 
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Gulls  /,.  glaucoides  were  reported — from  the  Calf  of  Man  (one  first-year),  Seaton 
Sluice  (Northumberland)  (one  adult  and  one  immature)  and  Cullercoats 
(Northumberland)  (one).  An  adult  Mediterranean  Gull  L.  melanocephalus  was 
at  Sidlesham  (Sussex)  on  25th,  but  more  unusual  were  two  adults  in  Swansea  Bay 
(Glamorgan)  on  nth,  one  of  which  stayed  through  the  winter.  Little  Gulls  L. 
minutus  were  seen  at  a number  of  places,  both  coastal  and  inland,  but  there  were 
no  reports  of  large  flocks  comparable  with  those  recorded  in  October.  A late 
' Kittiwake  Rissa  tridactyla  in  Windsor  Great  Park  (Berkshire)  on  12th  was  probably 
driven  inland  by  the  gales.  The  only  reports  of  terns  both  concerned  Common 
Arctic  Sterna  hirundolparadisaea — at  St  Mary’s  (Isles  of  Scilly)  on  1st  and  at  Spurn 
(Yorkshire)  on  4th.  Despite  the  stormy  weather,  November  was  a poor  month  for 
Little  Auks  Plautus  alle  and  in  England  only  four  singletons  were  seen : at  Spurn 
on  1st,  Cheddar  Reservoir  (Somerset)  on  12th,  Cley  (Norfolk)  on  1 8th  and 
Langncy  Point  on  1 8th  and  19th. 

OWLS  TO  THRUSHES 

A Long-eared  Owl  Asio  otus,  presumably  a migrant,  was  seen  in  very  unexpected 
surroundings  in  the  centre  of  Norwich  (Norfolk)  on  4th.  The  only  North  American 
vagrant  landbird  of  the  autumn,  a Nighthawk  Chordeiles  minor  which,  if  accepted, 
would  be  the  sixth  for  Britain  and  Ireland  (the  last  two  both  being  in  October 
1 97 1 ) > remained  at  Wickcn  Fen  (Cambridgeshire)  from  29th  October  until  iflth 
November.  Late  Swifts  Apus  apus  were  recorded  at  four  east  coast  localities,  the 
latest  being  two  at  Anderby  (Lincolnshire)  on  4th  and  one  at  Spurn  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  A Hoopoe  Upitpa  epops  was  seen  at  Poole  (Dorset)  on  1 3th  and  a Wryneck 
Jynx  torquilla  on  St  Mary’s  on  1st,  where  a Short-toed  Lark  C.alandrella  cinerea 
appeared  on  1 ith  and  stayed  until  22nd.  Woodlarks  Lidlula  arborea  were  recorded 
in  the  Isles  of  Scilly  on  St  Agnes,  and  again  in  Kent  at  three  places.  There  were 
normal  numbers  of  Shore  Larks  Eremophila  alpestris  on  the  east  coast,  Gibraltar 
1 Point  (Lincolnshire)  holding  at  least  50  on  18th;  one  inland  at  Blithlield  Reservoir 
on  1 ith  was  unusual.  Bearded  Tits  Panurus  biarmicus  continued  to  spread  to 
many  parts  of  Britain,  and  on  most  mornings  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
month  emigrations  on  a moderate  scale  were  noted  at  Minsmere.  An  interesting 
series  of  reports  concerned  a small  party  in  north-east  England : seven  were  ringed 
at  Spurn  on  3rd  and  4th,  four  of  which  were  retrapped  40  km  to  the  north-west 
at  Hornsea  on  4th.  On  the  following  day  four  (possibly  the  same  birds)  were  seen 
farther  north  along  the  coast  at  Gosforth,  providing  only  the  second  record  for 
^Northumberland.  An  unusual  habitat  for  this  species  was  a spruce  plantation  in 
Hemstead  Forest  (Kent),  where  at  least  three  were  present  on  19th.  Small  numbers 
were  recorded  moving  west  along  the  south  coast  at  Hengistbury  Head  (Hamp- 
shire) on  1st  and  3rd.  On  4th  13,000  Fieldfares  Turdus  pilaris  and  8,ooo  Red- 
T.  iliacus  came  in  from  the  sea  at  Spurn  and  flew  west,  the  only  report 
received  of  such  large  numbers.  Ring  Ouzels  T.  torquatus  were  on  Lundy  (Devon 
3n  2nd  and  at  Brean  Down  (Somerset)  on  4th  and  5th,  when  the  last  Wbeatears 
Oenanthe  oenanthe  were  recorded  on  the  Calf  of  Man  and  at  Spurn  respectively. 

■VARBLERS  TO  BUNTINGS 

^ Getti’s  Warbler  Cettia  cetti  at  Hornsea  on  2nd  and  3rd  was  trapped,  and  a 
jreat  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  arundinaceus  trapped  at  Thurlestone  (Devon)  on 
15th  was  certainly  the  latest  ever  recorded,  the  vast  majority  of  records  being  in 
Hay  and  June.  The  last  Barred  Warblers  Sylvia  nisoria  of  the  autumn  were  one 
it  Spurn  between  1st  and  5th,  when  it  was  trapped,  and  one  found  dead  near 
Yes  ton  (Lancashire)  on  18th.  A Garden  Warbler  .9.  borin  was  on  the  Calf  of  Man 
>n  7th,  and  single  Dartford  Warblers  .9.  undata  were  present  at  Dungeness  on 
nth  and  30th  and  at  Rainham  from  26th  until  at  least  the  end  of  December,  the 
atter  being  the  first  record  for  the  London  area  since  1939.  About  ten  ‘northern’ 
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ChifF chaffs  Phyltoscopus  collybita  occurred  on  St  Agnes  during  ist-3rd  and  one 
definitely  identified  as  of  the  north  Siberian  race  tristis  stayed  on  Lundy  from  8th 
to  1 ith.  Further  reports  of  Yellow-browed  Warblers  P.  inornatus  mentioned  one 
trapped  at  Sandwich  Bay  (Kent)  on  1st  and  one  seen  at  Holkham  (Norfolk)  on 
30th.  On  2nd  a Pallas’s  Warbler  P.  proregulus  was  seen  on  Tresco  (Isles  of  Scilly) 
and  four  days  later  one  was  present  at  Farnham  Royal  (Buckinghamshire),  only 
the  second  ever  recorded  inland  (see  Brit.  Birds,  64:  361).  On  8th  a Red-breasted 
Flycatcher  Ficedida  parva  appeared  on  Lundy.  We  have  recently  received  a late 
report  of  a Richard’s  Pipit  Anlhus  novaeseelandiae  at  Donna  Nook  (Lincolnshire) 
on  2nd,  the  same  date  as  the  latest  one  mentioned  in  the  last  summary  (Brit.  Birds, 
66:  88).  The  year’s  fourth  Red-throated  Pipit  A.  cervinus  occurred  on  St  Agnes 
from  31st  October  to  3rd  November.  More  late  migrants  included  a Tree  Pipit 
A.  trivialis  on  Tresco  on  3rd,  a Yellow  Wagtail  Motacilla  fiava  in  Regent’s  Park 
(London)  on  8th  and  a White  Wagtail  M.  a.  alba  at  Sevenoaks  on  17th. 

After  only  one  Waxwing  Bombycilla  garrulus  in  October  there  were  reports  from 
23  localities  in  November,  involving  probably  more  than  200  birds.  A small 
‘invasion’  was  evident  in  Northumberland,  with  flocks  of  30  on  Holy  Island  on 
15th  and  (farther  south)  of  35  at  Tynemouth,  21  at  Seaton  Sluice  and  52  at 
Stakeford  on  18th,  in  which  week  most  of  the  arrivals  in  other  parts  of  England 
were  noted.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  some  of  these  flocks  may  have  involved 
the  same  birds.  A Hawfinch  Coccolhraustes  coccolhraustes  was  noted  at  Spurn  on  4th. 
Flocks  of  Twites  Acanthis  flaviroslris  on  the  east  coast  were  generally  fairly  small, 
one  at  Sandwich  Bay  which  numbered  400  from  18th  onwards  being  easily  the 
largest  recorded.  The  numbers  of  Mealy  Redpolls  A.  f.  flammea  which  were 
reported  in  October  (Brit.  Birds,  66:  88)  were  supplemented  in  the  first  half  of 
November,  with  up  to  38  at  Spurn  from  1st  to  12th;  and  three  more  Arctic  Red- 
polls A.  hornemanni  were  trapped  and  identified:  singles  at  Benacre  (Suffolk)  and 
Spurn  on  5th,  then  one  near  Cley  on  14th.  Another  Serin  Serinus  serinus  was  seen, 
at  Swanpool,  Falmouth  (Cornwall)  on  16th.  A very  unusual  report  was  of  a 
male  Two-barred  Crossbill  Loxia  leucoptera  at  Walcot  Forest,  Lydbury  North 
(Shropshire)  from  8th,  since  most  records  of  this  species  have  been  coastal;  even 
more  surprising,  two  were  reported  at  the  same  place  early  in  1973.  On  Tresco 
a Rustic  Bunting  Emberiza  ruslica  was  present  from  2nd  to  at  least  5th.  Numbers 
of  Lapland  Buntings  Calcarius  lapponicus  were  low,  the  only  flock  of  note  being 
at  Cley,  where  the  15  present  at  the  end  of  October  were  still  to  be  seen  in  early 
November  but  had  decreased  to  two  by  18th.  At  the  same  place  Snow  Buntings 
Plectrophenax  nivalis  had  reached  a peak  of  200  by  that  date,  and  a similar  number 
was  counted  at  Teesmouth  on  16th;  singles  were  recorded  inland  at  Grafham 
Water  on  19th  and  Wraysbury  Reservoir  from  26th  to  3rd  December. 
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Editorial 

Introductions  and  escapes 

The  current  project  to  re-establish  the  Great  Bustard  Otis  tarda  as  a 
breeding  species  in  Britain  has  focused  attention  once  again  on  the 
mei  its  of  these  and  other  introductions,  just  as  did  the  abortive 
venture  a few  years  ago  to  settle  some  young  White-tailed  Eagles 
Haliaeetus  albicilla  on  Fair  Isle.  In  these  instances,  but  not  in  others, 
re-introduction  was  involved,  for  both  species  formerly  bred  in 
Britain  and  were  exterminated  by  Man;  moreover,  although  suitable 
habitats  apparently  still  exist,  there  seems  no  prospect  of  re-establish- 
ment by  natural  means.  These  arguments,  together  with  the  fact 
that  the  species  are  declining  elsewhere  in  their  ranges,  satisfy  some 
conservationists  that  an  attempt  at  re-introduction  is  justified. 
Others  believe  that  no  re-introductions  should  be  attempted  in  any 
circumstances.  Both  groups  oppose  the  introduction  of  new  species, 
and  both  also  agree  that,  with  the  limited  finances  of  the  conserva- 
tion movement,  it  would  be  unwise  to  divert  much  money,  effort  and 
vital  public  interest  to  re-introductions  and  away  from  the  more 
pressing  problems  of  protecting  existing  species. 

Introductions  in  the  name  of  sport  are  quite  usual.  Recently  both 
Rock  Partridges  Alectoris  graeca  and  Chukars  A.  chukar  have  been 
released  in  some  numbers  to  see  whether  they  might  be  easier  to 
maintain  than  the  indigenous  Partridges  Perdix  perdix  or  the  pre- 
viously introduced  Red-legged  Partridges  A.  rufa.  There  is  no  pub- 
lished evidence  to  show  that  the  people  responsible  for  these 
introductions  have  considered  the  possible  impact  of  the  aliens.  If 
one  is  trying  to  conserve  a species  that  is  barely  holding  its  own,  it  is 
not  necessarily  the  best  policy  to  introduce  another  species  that  will 
even  partially  share  the  same  niche. 

An  increasing  habit  in  Britain  is  the  rearing  of  duck,  mainly 
Mallard  Anas  platyrhynchos,  by  wildfowling  clubs.  The  numbers 
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involved,  15,000  to  20,000  a year,  are  small  compared  with  the 
number  wintering  in  the  country  (about  350,000)  and  still  not  great 
in  terms  of  the  total  probably  shot  each  winter.  Nevertheless,  the 
wildfowlers  promote  their  scheme  as  a contribution  to  conservation, 
trying  to  put  back  into  the  wild  what  they  have  harvested,  though 
they  still  have  some  way  to  go  to  fulfil  that  laudable  aim. 

What  is  far  less  justified  is  the  current  policy  of  the  Wildfowlers’ 
Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of  encouraging  the  establish- 
ment of  breeding  flocks  of  any  goose  species  that  occurs  naturally  in 
Britain,  irrespective  of  whether  it  has  ever  bred  here.  The  notable 
exception  is  the  Canada  Goose  Branta  canadensis,  which  was  intro- 
duced here  in  the  17th  century  but  which  in  the  last  decade  has 
become  an  agricultural  pest  in  some  areas.  For  several  years  in  the 
1950’s  and  1960’s  surplus  birds  from  a number  of  sites  were  spread 
around  to  private  lakes  and  wildfowling  clubs’  waters  as  a sporting 
prospect.  This  led  to  a spectacular  increase  in  numbers  which 
shooting  for  sport  has  completely  failed  to  contain — indeed,  most 
of  the  flocks  remain  too  tame  to  produce  anything  in  the  nature  of 
sport.  The  Canada  Goose  is,  in  fact,  a perfect  example  of  a species 
introduced  to  a new  country  where  there  is  ample  suitable  habitat, 
and  no  natural  controls  to  ensure  that  its  numbers  do  not  reach  a 
level  at  which  it  becomes  either  an  agricultural  pest,  a destroyer  of 
habitat  for  other  birds,  or  a direct  competitor  with  an  indigenous 
species.  Although  the  wildfowlers  exclude  the  Canada  Goose  from 
their  scheme,  they  have  clearly  not  learnt  any  lessons  from  the 
problems  it  has  caused,  as  they  persist  in  their  encouragement  of 
Barnacle  B.  leucopsis,  Greylag  Anser  anser,  Bean  A.fabalis  and  White- 
fronted  Geese  A.  albifrons.  Resident  flocks  of  these  species  are  really 
most  unlikely  to  behave  any  differently  from  the  Canada  Geese, 
which  means  that  in  a matter  of  years  there  will  be  further  com- 
plaints from  farmers  and  little  or  no  sport  for  the  wildfowlers. 
Furthermore,  such  flocks  are  never  likely  to  reinforce  stocks  of  their 
wild  counterparts.  One  may  therefore  seriously  question  the  wisdom 
of  the  wildfowlers’  policy.  The  value  of  the  introductions  is  likely  to 
be  minimal  and  they  may,  indeed,  do  actual  harm.  Farmers  with 
legitimate  complaints  against  resident  geese  will  not  discriminate 
between  them  and  their  wild  brethren  which  are  not  to  blame. 

Introductions  have  taken  place  with  neither  conservation  nor 
sport  as  the  excuse,  but  simply  at  the  whim  of  the  individual,  and 
often  because  the  species  are  attractive  to  look  at.  In  this  class  may 
be  placed  the  Mandarin  Aix  galericulata  and  the  Golden  and  Lady 
Amherst’s  Pheasants  Chrysolophus  pictus  and  C.  arnherstiae.  These  can- 
not be  said  to  have  been  harmful,  though  this  is  not  to  suppose 
that  the  introducers  gave  the  matter  any  thought. 

If  deliberate  introductions  may  be  criticised,  what  of  accidental 
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ones?  Each  year  there  are  sightings  of  every  conceivable  kind  of 
cage  bird  flying  free  in  Britain,  from  ibises  to  cockatoos  to  tanagers 
-just  some  of  the  700-800  species  of  birds  regularly  being  imported 
into  Britain.  Each  escape  represents  great  carelessness  by,  as  well  as 
financial  loss  to,  the  owner,  and  a certain  number  of  them  cause 
great  headaches  to  those  who  attempt  to  compile  a list  of  the  records 
of  genuine  vagrants  to  this  country.  So  far,  rather  few  escapes  have 
established  themselves  as  breeding  species,  for  example  the  North 
Amencan  Ruddy  Duck  Oxyura  jamaicensis  and  the  Red-crested 
Pochard  Nett  a rufma,  but  the  risk  is  always  present  that  some  quite 
damaging  species  might  do  so.  Certainly  the  controls  on  the  import 
and  subsequent  care  of  cage  birds  are  so  minimal  as  to  be  of  no 
practical  use  in  reducing  this  risk. 

Escapes  from  captivity  take  place  from  large,  well-run  zoos  as 
well  as  from  the  cages  of  back-garden  aviculturists.  Many  bird 
gardens  and  wildlife  parks  have  flocks  of  free-flying  birds  as  an 
attraction  for  the  public,  and  this  motive  often  dictates  that  full- 
winged birds  are  liberated  long  before  they  have  become  properly 
attached  to  the  site.  Indeed,  the  only  sure  way  of  keeping  free- 
flying  birds  of  most  species  is  to  rear  them  at  the  place  where  they 
are  subsequently  to  live.  This  takes  time,  of  course:  too  long  for 
some,  who  therefore  lose  their  birds. 

The  problems  remain,  and  in  the  case  of  escapes  are  likely  to 
increase  with  the  current  growth  of  bird  gardens  and  aviculture. 

/ dequate  controls  to  help  reduce  escapes  will  probably  not  come 
lor  many  years.  Introductions  need  not  be  uncontrolled  if  those 
considering  them  would  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  species 
they  are  concerned  with  is  properly  established,  and  ask  themselves 
whether  .t  will  ever  reach  a state  of  equilibrium  without  control  by 
Man  (which  he  may  not  be  capable  of  exercising)  and  without 
causing  damage  to  any  other  species  or  any  habitat.  Such  considera- 
tions are  at  least  as  important  as  the  possible  conservation  benefit 
tnat  is  the  usual  motivation. 


Manx  Shearwaters  on  Skomer:  population 
and  mortality  due  to  gull  predation 

P.  Corkhill 

Skomer  Island,  lying  off  the  south-western  tip  of  the  rocky  Pembroke- 
shire coast,  has  long  been  recognised  as  an  important  breeding  site 
for  Manx  Shearwaters  Puffinus  puffinus.  The  breeding  biology  and 
winter  migrations  of  this  species  are  now  well  known  (Lockley  1942, 
Harris  1966a,  b,  Perrins  et  al.  1973).  Two  attempts  have  been  made 
to  census  the  breeding  population  on  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Skokholm,  and  the  difficulties  involved  in  a census  of  nocturnal 
burrowing  birds  have  been  outlined  and  discussed  (Harris  1966a, 
Perrins  1967).  Skomer  is  considerably  larger  than  Skokholm,  292  ha 
(722  acres)  against  98  ha  (242  acres).  Probably  because  of  the 
greater  size  and  generally  more  difficult  terrain  of  Skomer,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  census  the  shearwater  population  there  until 
1971:  estimates  had  varied  from  25,000  pairs  (Saunders  1962)  to 
50,000  pairs  (Lockley  1 953)  - 

In  1971  an  attempt  was  made  to  census  the  shearwaters  nesting  on 
that  part  of  Skomer  known  as  the  Neck,  a geographically  separate 
area  of  about  32  ha  (80  acres)  at  the  eastern  end;  a census  of  the 
shearwater  population  of  the  whole  island  was  thought  impracti- 
cable with  the  limited  resources  available.  The  Neck  was  considered 
suitable  partly  because  of  its  isolation  and  partly  because  it  contained 
the  island’s  only  undisturbed  breeding  colony  of  Great  Black-backed 
Gulls  Larus  marinus,  49  pairs  being  present  in  1971.  On  both  Skok- 
holm and  Skomer  these  large  gulls  prey  heavily  on  shearwaters, 
especially  fledged  young  and  immatures,  and  consequently  their 
numbers  have  been  controlled  in  recent  years  by  successive  wardens. 
There  is,  however,  very  little  information  available  on  the  severity 
of  this  predation,  other  than  that  of  Thomas  (1972)  who  demon- 
strated that  on  Skokholm  a reduction  of  about  70%  in  the  resident 
breeding  population  of  Great  Black-backed  Gulls  resulted  in  fewer 
predated  shearwater  remains  being  found. 

Previous  estimates  of  the  numbers  of  shearwaters  killed  each  year 
by  Great  Black-backed  Gulls  on  Skomer  were  2,500  (Buxton  and 
Lockley  1950),  4,000  (Davis  1958),  8,000  (Saunders  1962)  and 
8,000-10,000  (Mylne  i960).  None  of  these  took  into  account  the 
complication  of  puffinosis,  a virus  disease  which  annually  kills  a 
considerable  number  of  chicks  at  fledging  time  in  some  of  the 
central  bracken-covered  areas  (Harris  1965).  Since  most  of  the 
corpses  were  counted  in  spring,  when  the  vegetation  was  low,  deaths  I 
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from  any  cause  in  the  previous  season,  including  puffinosis,  must 
have  been  included  in  the  totals.  Puffinosis  has  not  been  recorded 
on  the  Neck  since  1967  and  so  cannot  have  been  a source  of  error  in 
the  1971  census. 

METHODS 

Population  estimate 

Closely  following  the  ringing/recapture  method  described  by  Perrins 
(1967)  for  censusing  shearwaters  on  Skokholm,  the  Neck  was  visited 
by  day  between  4th  and  20th  August  1971  and  400  shearwater 
chicks  were  ringed,  using  British  Trust  for  Ornithology  size  ‘F 
ovei  lap  1 ings.  1 o reduce  bias,  volunteers  with  no  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  shearwater  distribution  traversed  the  whole  area  and 
helped  locate  the  chicks  by  reaching  down  into  burrows.  In  the 
central  bracken-covered  area  the  burrows  tended  to  be  deeper  and 
the  chicks  more  difficult  to  find,  but  subsequent  observations  at 
fledging  time  showed  them  to  be  very  thinly  distributed  there  (see 
%•  0>  reducing  any  possible  error  arising  from  relatively  poor 
coverage.  For  convenience  the  Neck  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
based  on  the  natural  topography,  and  a temporary-  line  of  coloured 
j cord  erected  to  demarcate  a precise  boundary  for  ringing  purposes. 
The  smaller  area,  known  as  South  Castle,  was  about  8 ha  (20  acres) 
in  extent,  and  the  main  area  about  24  ha  (60  acres)  (fig.  1). 

On  dark  nights  during  the  fledging  period  (14th  August  to  14th 
September)  extensive  ringing  of  the  chicks  was  carried  out  over  the 
■ whole  Neck  area.  Before  finally  leaving  the  island,  the  young  shear- 
waters come  to  the  surface  for  several  nights  to  exercise,  when  they 
are  easily  caught  in  large  numbers  for  ringing  (see  Perrins  et  al. 
r973)-  At  night  all  birds  were  marked  with  size  ‘E  elliptical’  rings, 
and  all  those  retrapped  wearing  ‘F  overlap’  rings  had  the  serial 
numbers  recorded. 

y Although  the  plumages  of  adult  and  juvenile  shearwaters  are 
basically  similar,  juveniles  can  always  be  recognised  in  the  hand  by 
the  presence  of  wisps  of  down  still  clinging  to  the  feathers,  excessive 
subcutaneous  fat  deposits  and  the  generally  dull  black  appearance 
of  the  upperparts.  It  was  occasionally  necessary  to  examine  the 
bases  of  wing  and  tail  feathers  to  detect  the  remains  of  the  waxy 
feather  sheaths  present  in  young  birds. 

Mortality 

"Shearwaters  start  to  arrive  at  the  Skomer  colony  before  the  end  of 
' February,  and  large  numbers  are  usually  present  before  the  second 
week  of  March.  In  the  autumn  most  of  the  fledglings  have  departed 
by  the  middle  of  September,  but  occasionally  late  chicks  are  seen 
well  into  October. 
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At  weekly  intervals  from  15th  March  to  15th  October  1971  the 
whole  Neck  area  was  carefully  searched  and  all  dead  shearwaters 
removed  and  counted.  A close  watch  was  also  kept  for  Great  Black- 
backed  Gulls  eating  shearwaters  on  the  sea  adjacent  to  the  Neck,  and 
beaches  in  that  area  were  periodically  searched  for  any  corpses 
washed  ashore.  Uneaten  corpses  were  allowed  to  remain  for  two  days, 
to  avoid  stimulating  the  gulls  to  kill  again  for  food.  To  check  that 
the  corpses  collected  on  the  Neck  were  of  birds  resident  there,  200 
adult  shearwaters  were  ringed  in  early  March  1971  on  the  main 
part  of  the  island,  just  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  Neck.  It  was 
anticipated  that  only  potential  breeders  with  a strong  burrow 
attachment  would  be  present  so  early  in  the  season:  certainly 
relatively  few  birds  under  the  age  of  four  years  are  found  at  such 
times  (Perrins  et  al.  1973).  None  of  these  ringed  individuals  was 
among  the  bodies  subsequently  collected  from  the  Neck. 


Fig.  1.  Plan  of  the  Neck,  Skomer  Island,  Pembrokeshire,  showing  subcolonies  of 
Manx  Shearwaters  Puffmus  pujjinus  (stippled)  and  nest  sites  of  Great  Black-backed 
Gulls  Laras  marinas  (solid  triangles)  in  1971,  and  the  boundary  line  (A-B)  between 

the  two  study  areas 
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RESULTS 

Population  estimate 

Fig.  1 shows  the  distribution  of  shearwater  subcolonies  on  the  Neck, 
the  nesting  sites  of  the  49  pairs  of  Great  Black-backed  Gulls,  and  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two  study  areas.  It  is  not  intended  to 
represent  an  accurate  distribution  map  but  is  a good  guide  to  those 
areas  inhabited  by  shearwaters,  to  the  approximate  relative  den- 
sities and  limits  of  the  main  subcolonies,  and  to  those  areas  not  used 
foi  nesting.  In  general  most  of  the  breeding  shearwaters  were  con- 
centrated on  the  gentle  grassy  slopes  between  the  flat  central  area 
arid  the  steep  rocky  clifls,  but  grassy  ledges  and  gullies  on  the  steeper 
cl ifls  were  also  occupied.  Most  of  the  Great  Black-backed  Gull  nests 
wcie  in  areas  of  low  shearwater  density,  and  it  was  also  noted  that 
the  large  colonies  of  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  L.  fuscus  on  the 
central  plateau  were  likewise  very  thinly  populated  by  shearwaters. 

Table  1 gives  the  ringing  and  recapture  totals,  and  the  estimated 
numbers  of  shearwater  chicks  fledging,  in  the  two  areas  and  over  the 
Neck  as  a whole.  The  calculation  is  based  on  the  recapture  rate  at 
night  of  birds  taken  from  burrows  and  ringed  by  day.  The  percen- 
tages recaptured  were  very  similar  in  the  two  areas,  indicating  that 
the  ringing  effort  was  fairly  evenly  applied. 


Table  *.  Ringing  and  recapture  totals,  and  estimated  numbers,  of  fledg- 
ling Manx  Shearwaters  Puffinus  puffin, ,s  on  the  Neck  region  of  Skomer  Island, 

Pembrokeshire,  in  1971 


Study  area 

A 

Ringed  in 
burrows 
by  day 

B 

Recap- 
tured at 
night 

C 

Recap- 

ture 

rate 

D 

Total 
caught 
at  night 

D4  c 

Estimated 

total 

population 

South  Castle 
Main 

”3 

287 

25 

65 

22.1% 

22.7% 

35i 

1,320 

1-587 

5,828 

TOTAL 

400 

90 

22.5% 

1,671 

7,427 

1 er rim  (1967)  stated  that  on  Skokholm  breeding  success  averaged 
oo°  0 ( 1 00  pairs  of  shearwaters  raising  60  young  to  the  fledging  stage) . 
Hus  figure  is  slightly  lower  than  the  75%  given  bv  Harris  (1966). 

• Subsequent  experience  (Dr  C.  M.  Perrins  verbally)  has  shown  that 
breeding  success  on  Skokholm  in  1967  was  slightly  lower  than  normal 
and  that  a rate  of  70%  is  more  usual.  Assuming  that  the  Skomer 
shearwaters,  m comparable  ecological  circumstances,  have  a similar 
success  rate,  it  is  then  possible  to  estimate  the  number  of  breeding 
pairs  on  the  Neck  as  follows: 


Number  of  breeding  pairs  = Number  of  fledglings  x — = c.  10.500 
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It  is  also  possible  to  extend  this  calculation  one  stage  further  and 
estimate  the  total  number  of  pairs  breeding  on  the  whole  of  Skomer, 
if  we  make  the  assumption  that  their  density  over  the  rest  of  the 
island  is  roughly  similar  to  that  on  the  Neck.  In  the  light  of  experi- 
ence of  shearwater  distribution  on  the  main  part  of  Skomer,  this 
assumption  is  not  unreasonable.  As  the  Neck  has  an  area  of  about 
one  ninth  of  the  whole,  it  can  be  postulated  that  the  total  island 
population  is  in  the  region  of  95,000  breeding  pairs. 

Predation 

Fig.  2 shows  the  number  of  corpses  of  adult  and  juvenile  shearwaters 
collected  on  the  Neck  each  month  during  the  1971  breeding  season. 
The  remains  of  another  1 5 shearwaters  found  at  the  nest  of  a pair  of 
Buzzards  Buteo  buteo  are  not  included,  and  all  the  remaining  preda- 
tion was  directly  attributable  to  the  49  pairs  of  Great  Black-backed 
Gulls  nesting  on  the  Neck.  Occasionally  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls 
and  Herring  Gulls  L.  argentatus  also  kill  shearwaters  (personal 
observation,  J.  W.  F.  Davis  verbally),  but  Great  Black-backed  Gulls 
characteristically  turn  the  skins  inside-out.  I could  find  no  evidence 
of  predation  by  the  other  gull  species  on  the  Neck  in  1971. 

During  1971  a total  of  261  corpses  was  collected  on  the  Neck,  and 
of  these  45  (17%)  were  juveniles.  This  gives  a density  of  8.1  corpses 
per  hectare  (3.3  per  acre)  over  the  whole  season,  a considerably 
lower  figure  than  the  23.6  per  hectare  (9.6  per  acre)  found  by  Mylne 
(i960)  on  the  main  part  of  Skomer  for  the  period  until  the  end  of 
July.  Very  few  corpses  were  found  before  the  end  of  April,  probably 
because  most  Great  Black-backed  Gulls  do  not  roost  on  the  Neck 


Fig.  2.  Monthly  totals  of 
corpses  of  Manx  Shear- 
waters Puffinus  puffinus  found 
on  the  Neck  in  1971,  with 
juveniles  shown  separately 
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before  laying  their  eggs  in  early  May;  also,  those  shearwaters  which 
arrive  early  in  the  season  are  likely  to  be  experienced  breeders 
which  are  probably  less  at  risk  than  the  large  numbers  of  non- 

breeders  that  visit  the  colonies  in  the  middle  of  the  breeding  season 
(Perrins  1967). 

Although  the  Great  Black-backed  Gull  population,  and  therefore 
presumably,  the  demand  for  shearwaters,  was  fairly  constant  from 
early  May  until  late  July,  monthly  variations  occurred  in  the 
numbers  of  shearwaters  killed.  These  are  thought  to  reflect  changes 
in  the  numbers  at  risk  through  the  season.  Lockley  (1942)  described 
how  shearwater  attendances  fluctuated  with  the  weather  and  the 
phase  of  the  moon;  in  the  present  study  very  few  birds  were  killed 
on  clear  moonlit  nights,  but  a sharp  rise  occurred  in  the  number 
of  corpses  collected  following  moonless  or  dark,  foggy  nights  when 
more  non-breeders  had  come  ashore. 

Although  only  45  fledglings  were  recorded  killed  during  August 
September  and  October,  by  that  time  many  Great  Black-backed 
Gulls  had  already  left  the  Neck  for  the  winter,  indicating  that  the 
remaining  gulls  were  relatively  more  successful  at  killing  shearwater 
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On  very  dark  foggy  nights,  I twice  observed  (by  torchlight) 
Gicat  Black-backed  Gulls  killing  shearwaters.  Both  incidents 
involved  colour-ringed  adult  gulls  and  on  the  first  occasion  both 
birds  of  a pair  were  involved.  They  were  at  their  normal  roosting 
site  within  the  breeding  territory  and  it  appeared  that  the  victim 
had  blundered  into  the  site  and  had  been  captured ; there  was  no 
indication  that  they  had  been  hunting  actively  for  shearwaters. 
On  a third  occasion  m early  September,  after  the  gulls’  breeding 
season,  a colour-ringed  Great  Black-backed  Gull  was  twice  seen 
hunting  for  fledglings  at  dusk,  400  metres  from  its  nest  site 

An  examination  of  Great  Black-backed  Gull  nests  on  the  Neck 
showed  that  at  no  site  did  shearwaters  comprise  the  onlv  food 
remains,  suggesting  that  when  they  were  unavailable  the  gulls 
turned  to  other  foods  (garbage,  fish  and  Rabbits  Oryctolagus  ami- 
cuius).  At  45  /0  of  nest  sites  no  shearwater  remains  were  found  but 
two  nests  had  more  than  ten  skins  each,  reflecting  a degree  of 
specialisation  in  the  occupants’  feeding  habits.  The  average  number 
o skins  per  nest  over  the  whole  season  was  5.3;  Mylne  (i960)  found 
an  average  of  9.3  skins  per  pair  on  the  main  part  of  Skomer  on  1 ith 
JiUy  1959.  On  near-by  Midland  Isle,  where  a few  pairs  of  shear- 
waters breed  only  two  of  their  skins  were  found  in  a search  of  1 10 
Great  Black-backed  Gull  nests. 

It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  the  collection  of  corpses  reflects 
the  true  mortality  due  to  gulls,  because  some  victims  are  eaten  on 
tne  sea  and  the  corpses  lost.  From  general  observations,  and  from 
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the  number  of  corpses  collected  from  beaches,  I would  guess  that 
less  than  a quarter  of  the  remains  are  lost  in  this  way.  On  this  basis 
the  total  number  of  shearwaters  killed  on  the  Neck  during  the  1971 
breeding  season  would  be  not  more  than  350,  which  represents  less 
than  2%  of  the  breeding  population.  This  estimate  includes  juveniles 
and  an  unknown  proportion  of  non-breeding  adults,  and  so  it  may 
be  concluded  that  the  predation  pressure  exerted  by  Great  Black- 
backed  Gulls  breeding  on  the  Neck  has  no  serious  effect  on  the 
shearwater  population  as  a whole.  The  localised  effect  of  predation 
by  a group  of  gulls  nesting  close  together  may,  however,  influence 
the  distribution  of  breeding  shearwaters  (fig.  1),  since  predation 
was  concentrated  around  the  gulls’  nesting  territories. 
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SUMMARY 

The  breeding  population  of  Manx  Shearwaters  Puffinus  puffinus  on  that  part  of 
Skomer  Island,  Pembrokeshire,  known  as  the  Neck  was  censused  during  the  1971 
breeding  season,  using  the  ringing/recapture  method  previously  described  for 
censusing  shearwaters  on  near-by  Skokholm.  The  sub-colonies  were  mapped,  as 
were  the  nests  of  the  49  pairs  of  Great  Black-backed  Gulls  Larus  marinus  on  the 
Neck.  Data  on  mortality  were  obtained  by  regularly  collecting  skins  of  shearwaters 
killed  by  the  Great  Black-backed  Gulls,  by  recording  the  food  remains  at  each  gull 
nest,  and  by  general  observations  on  the  gulls’  feeding  behaviour. 

A breeding  population  of  about  10,500  pairs  was  estimated  for  the  Neck,  and  a 
total  population  of  very  roughly  95,000  pairs  was  postulated  for  the  whole  island. 
Predation  by  Great  Black-backed  Gulls  was  estimated  to  account  each  year  for  less 
than  2%  of  the  adult  shearwaters,  and  for  an  even  smaller  number  of  fledglings, 
and  was  not  thought  to  have  a serious  effect  on  the  population  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  gull  nests,  where  it  was  concentrated. 
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The  prey  of  Short-eared  Owls  wintering 
on  the  Berkshire  Downs 
John  Buckley 

Short-eared  Owls  Asio  flammeus  have  wintered  on  the  Berkshire 
Downs  for  at  least  19  years  (Reading  Ornithological  Club  reports). 
Every  winter  they  are  present  in  the  area  around  their  favoured 
roosting  site.  The  numbers  fluctuate,  but  the  annual  maximum  in 
recent  years  has  been  about  ten.  During  the  winters  of  1969/70  and 
*970/71  1 and  others  collected  pellets  from  beneath  the  junipers 
Juniperus  communis  in  which  the  owls  roosted.  We  noticed  that  the 
more  isolated  bushes  were  preferred  as  roosting  sites,  but  all  the 
bushes  were  checked  in  order  to  find  as  many  pellets  as  possible. 
In  the  first  winter  160  pellets  were  collected  and  analysed,  and  in  the 
following  winter  123. 
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Prey  of  Short-eared  Owls  on  Berkshire  Downs 

METHODS 

Because  the  skeletons  of  small  mammals  in  Short-eared  Owl  pellets 
are  less  complete  than  those  found  in  pellets  of,  for  example,  Barn 
Owls  Tyto  alba,  paired  hip-bones,  as  well  as  skulls,  were  used  to 
determine  the  number  of  prey  items  (Glading  et  al.  1943).  The 
mammal  remains  were  identified  in  the  usual  way  from  characters 
suggested  in  Southern  (1964).  Judging  by  tooth  wear  and  skull 
ossification,  all  the  Rabbits  Oryctolagus  cuniculus  taken  by  the  owls 
were  young  animals.  A bird  was  recorded  as  present  in  a pellet  if  a 
skull,  sternum  (breastbone)  or  synsacrum  (posterior  section  of  back- 
bone) was  found ; when  more  than  one  of  these  parts  were  discovered 
in  a single  pellet,  only  one  bird  was  recorded  unless  they  were  con- 
sidered to  have  belonged  to  different  individuals.  In  the  absence  of  a 
reference  collection,  it  was  not  possible  to  identify  the  bird  remains. 
The  results  of  the  analyses  are  given  in  table  1. 

Although  no  Yellow-necked  Mice  Apodemus  Jlavicollis  have  been 
recorded  in  the  10-km  square  containing  the  roost,  they  are  present 
in  near-by  squares  (Corbet  1971).  In  view  of  this  the  anterior- 
posterior  diameters  of  the  upper  incisors  of  the  Apodemus  mice  were 
measured  (Cranbrook  1957).  from  these  measurements  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  animals  were  probably  Wood  Mice  A.  sylvaticus,  and 
not  Yellow-necked  Mice. 

DISCUSSION 

Previous  Short-eared  Owl  pellet  analyses  in  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  summarised  by  Glue  (1970).  All  involved  single  collections  of 
pellets  or  collections  made  in  only  one  year,  whereas  the  present 
paper  gives  the  results  of  analyses  made  in  two  years.  Only  a frac- 
tion of  the  pellets  produced  by  the  wintering  owls  was  found,  but  a 
sufficient  number  was  analysed  to  give  a consistent  picture  of  the 
prey.  Although  the  pellets  were  found  in  small  groups  beneath 
particular  bushes,  it  was  not  possible  to  investigate  the  food  of 
individual  owls,  since  it  was  not  known  whether  roosting  sites  were 
changed  or  shared  between  the  birds. 

The  prey  item  contents  of  207  of  the  283  pellets  were  recorded: 
56-5%  contained  only  birds,  31.9%  only  small  mammals,  and  1 1.6% 
both  small  mammals  and  birds.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the 
diet  of  individual  owls  varied  considerably  from  the  average.  Glue 
(*97°)  suggested  that  in  winters  with  prolonged  periods  of  snow  the 
number  of  birds  taken  by  Short-eared  Owls  increases,  since  the 
snow  cover  reduces  the  availability  of  small  mammals,  and  cer- 
tainly this  is  true  for  Great  Grey  Shrikes  Lanius  excubitor  in  southern 
Germany  (Mester  1965).  Craighead  and  Craighead  (1969),  how- 
ever, illustrated  how  small  mammal  vulnerability  may  increase 
under  certain  winter  conditions.  The  winters  of  1969/70  and  1970/71 
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were  both  mild,  with  no  long  periods  of  snow,  and  this  may  account 
for  the  similar  proportions  of  small  mammals  to  birds  in  both 
winters. 

Glue  (1970)  grouped  previous  Short-eared  Owl  pellet  analyses 
into  three  categories  according  to  the  dominant  prey  items  (Short- 
tailed Voles  Microtus  agrestis,  Brown  Rats  Rattus  norvegicus,  or  birds) . 
The  Berkshire  Downs  results  do  not  fit  conveniently  into  any  of  these 
categories,  as  Wood  Mice  and  birds  were  co-dominant  in  the  prey. 
At  no  other  site  have  Wood  Mice  formed  so  high  a proportion;  even 
in  Ireland,  where  Short-tailed  Voles  are  absent,  Fairley  (1966) 
recorded  Wood  Mice  as  forming  only  26%  of  the  prey  (9%  of  the 
diet).  The  habitat  around  the  Berkshire  roost  is  mainly  chalk 
grassland  and  appears  suitable  for  Short- tailed  Voles;  as  the  owls 
hunt  over  open  country,  it  is  curious  that  these  voles  formed  only 
12%  of  the  prey. 
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SUMMARY 

The  prey  of  Short-eared  Owls  Asio  flammeus  wintering  on  the  Berkshire  Downs  was 
investigated  during  the  winters  of  1969/70  and  1970/71.  It  was  found  that  Wood 
Mice  Apodemus  sylvaticus  (36.8%)  and  birds  (45.1%)  were  the  main  prey  items, 
with  Short-tailed  Voles  Microtus  agrestis  (1 1.7%)  of  secondary  importance.  Six 
other  species  of  small  mammals  were  identified  in  the  prey.  The  mammal/bird 
ratios  were  the  same  in  both  winters. 
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A winter  roost  of  Grey  Herons 
T.  R.  Birkhead 

INTRODUCTION 

Gatherings  of  Grey  Herons  Ardea  cinerea  at  traditional  standing- 
grounds  during  the  breeding  season  have  been  noted  by  several 
authors  (Bectham  1910,  Huxley  1924,  Lowe  1954,  Milstein  et  al. 
1970),  and  the  behaviour  of  the  birds  at  these  standing-grounds  has 
been  investigated  (Birkhead  1 973)  - Gatherings  of  herons  outside  the 
breeding  season  seem  to  have  attracted  less  attention  (see  pages 
162-163  in  Huxley  1924,  and  Southern  1939),  but  this  may  be 
because  they  occur  less  frequently  at  those  times.  I consider,  how- 
ever, that  groups  of  herons  not  associated  with  heronries  are  less 
conspicuous  and  are  easily  overlooked. 

The  present  paper  describes  observations  at  a winter  day-time 
communal  roost  in  Yorkshire.  Data  collected  are  compared  with  the 
results  of  similar  work  carried  out  during  the  breeding  season  (Birk- 
hcad  1973).  The  roost  has  been  in  existence  since  at  least  1966 
(personal  observation)  and  probably  for  considerably  longer;  B. 
King  (verbally)  has  recorded  a field  in  Somerset  being  used  by  Grey 
Herons  as  a roost  site  for  35  years. 

ROOST  SITE  AND  OBSERVATIONS 

The  roost  site  is  situated  in  an  area  of  low-lying  arable  land  in 
noi  th-west  \ orkshire.  From  September  to  March,  usually  each  day, 
herons  congregated  on  the  same  field,  though  occasionally  either  of 
two  adjacent  fields  was  used.  The  field  in  which  the  herons  most 


Fig.  1.  Map  of  the  study 
area,  showing  the  main 
field  used  for  roosting  and 
the  surrounding  vegetation 
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frequently  gathered  is  2.63  ha  (6.5  acres)  in  area  and  slopes  gently 
downwards  to  the  north-west.  At  the  western  edge  is  about  0.6  ha 
(1.5  acres)  of  rough  grass,  mostly  tussocks  of  cocksfoot  Dactylis 
glomerata ; virtually  the  entire  peripheiy  of  the  field  supports  further 
areas  of  cocksfoot  and  a few  large  trees,  mostly  oaks  Quercus  (fig.  1). 
The  field  was  ploughed  and  sown  during  the  winter  months  and 
throughout  this  period  the  soil  remained  bare.  During  the  late 
spring  and  summer  it  was  covered  by  a cereal  crop. 

During  Febi'uary  and  March  1970,  from  September  1970  to 
March  1971,  and  from  September  1971  to  Mai'ch  1972,  I made  over 
100  visits  to  the  roost  site  and  recorded  various  aspects  of  the  herons’ 
behaviour.  Observations  were  made  for  a total  of  50  hours,  without 
disturbing  the  birds,  from  a point  about  100  metres  to  the  east  of  the 
roost  site  (fig.  1),  in  periods  of  20  to  300  minutes. 

EVENTS  RECORDED 

Attendance  at  the  roost  Throughout  the  study  periods  the  total  number 
of  herons  and  the  numbers  of  adults  and  yearlings  (see  Milstein  et  at. 
1970  for  age  classes)  present  at  the  roost  were  recorded. 

Arrivals  and  departures  On  38  visits  made  to  the  roost  during  the 
winter  of  1970/71,  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  all  the  herons  were 
recorded. 

Behaviour  on  arrival  When  herons  arrived  at  their  roost  during  the 
breeding  season,  a display  referred  to  as  the  ‘arch-neck  display’  was 
frequently  seen  (Birkhead  1973).  In  the  present  study,  behaviour 
on  alighting  was  observed  and  recorded. 

General  activities  On  each  visit  made  to  the  roost  it  was  possible  to 
allocate  a number  to  each  heron  for  the  duration  of  the  observations. 
Behaviour  was  recorded  at  five-minute  intervals,  when  it  was 
placed  in  one  of  the  following  categories:  standing,  asleep,  lying, 
hunting,  twig-fiddling,  preening  or  sunning  (see  Birkhead  1973  for 
descriptions  and  diagrams  of  postures  assumed) . 

Vocalisations  Any  distinctive  sound  uttered  by  a heron  at  the  roost 
was  noted. 

Ii itraspecific  interactions  Interactions  between  herons  at  the  roost  were 
recorded. 

Interspecific  interactions  Relations  with  other  species  of  birds  and 
with  mammals  were  also  recorded. 

RESULTS 

Attendance  at  the  roost 

No  herons  were  seen  at  the  roost  before  the  beginning  of  September 
or  after  the  first  week  of  April.  Changes  in  the  number  present 
around  midday  fi'om  September  1970  to  March  1971  and  from  Sep- 
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Fig.  2.  Total  number  of  Grey  Herons  Ardea  cinerea  at  the  roost  between  1 1.00  and 
15.00  hours  during  the  winters  of  1970/71  and  1971/72 


tember  1971  to  March  1972  are  shown  in  fig.  2.  I noted  that  during 
July  and  August  in  both  1970  and  1971  immature  herons  pre- 
dominated at  near-by  feeding  areas,  but  at  the  roost  site  between 
September  and  March  in  both  winters  adults  were  in  greater 
abundance  than  yearlings  (table  1).  Two  explanations  are  suggested : 
first,  yearling  herons  may  be  less  sedentary  and  more  widely  dis- 


Table  1.  Mean  monthly  ratios  of  adults  to  yearlings 
at  winter  day-time  roost  of  Grey  Herons  Ardea  cinerea, 
Yorkshire,  October  1970  to  February  1972 

The  age-classes  are  defined  in  Milstein  et  al.  (1970) 


Month 

1970/71 

I97I/72 

October 

1.8:  1 

November 

2.0:  1 

3.1 : 1 

December 

3.0:  1 

3.*>:  1 

January 

2.7:  1 

3.0: 1 

February 

3.0:  1 

6.0: 1 

March 

1.8:  1 
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persed  than  adults  during  the  winter;  second,  yearlings  may  need 
to  spend  more  time  away  from  the  roost  site  in  feeding  areas.  In  a 
study  of  the  Little  Blue  Heron  Florida  caerulea,  Recher  and  Recher 
(1969)  found  that  juveniles  up  to  at  least  nine  months  old  fed  less 
efficiently  than  adults. 

Fluctuations  in  numbers  at  the  roost  in  relation  to  weather  were 
noted.  Reduced  attendances  and  later  arrivals  were  recorded  during 
periods  of  snow  or  mist.  For  example,  there  were  ten  herons  on  gth 
January  1971  during  mild  and  fine  weather,  but  only  three  on  13th 
when  misty  conditions  prevailed.  By  29th  January  weather  con- 
ditions had  improved  and  14  birds  were  at  the  roost.  This  suggests 
that  during  bad  weather  herons  had  difficulty  finding  food  and  so 
spent  more  time  in  feeding  areas.  It  should  be  noted  that  both  the 
1 970/7 1 and  1971/72  winters  were  relatively  mild. 

Arrivals  and  departures 

On  each  of  the  visits  I made  to  the  roost,  herons  began  to  arrive, 
usually  singly,  about  one  hour  after  dawn  and  mostly  between  09.00 
and  10.00  hours  (fig.  3).  They  continued  to  arrive  at  a slower  rate 
throughout  the  day  until  16.00-17.00  hours.  Some  started  to  leave 


Fig.  3.  Average  number  of  Grey  Herons  Ardea  cinerea  arriving  at  the  roost  (filled 
circles),  and  departing  from  it  (open  circles),  each  hour  during  the  entire  study 
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the  roost  between  15*00  and  16.00,  but  the  greatest  number  left 
approximately  one  hour  before  dark  in  the  evening,  and  all  had  left 
by  the  time  it  was  dark.  The  herons  generally  went  singly  or  in  small 
groups  of  two  or  three.  On  some  occasions  it  was  possible  to  follow 
them  through  binoculars  or  by  car  to  feeding  areas. 

In  contrast  with  the  situation  during  the  breeding  season 
(Birkhead  1 973)  j on.ce  herons  had  arrived  at  the  roost  they  remained 
there  until  dusk.  The  mean  length  of  time  spent  at  the  roost  was 
probably  considerably  longer  in  winter  than  during  the  breeding 
season,  notwithstanding  the  shorter  day-length;  the  lack  of  breeding 
commitments  probably  accounts  for  this  difference.  The  data 
suggest  that  the  herons  were  feeding  to  a large  extent  at  dawn  and 
dusk,  and  possibly  nocturnally. 

Behaviour  on  arrival 

The  arch-neck  display  seen  at  the  roost  during  the  breeding  season 
(Birkhead  1973)  appears  to  be  confined  to  that  period  and  was  not 
observed  during  the  present  study.  A display  which  involved  only 
raising  of  the  dorsal  body  plumes  (fig.  4)  was,  however,  recorded  in 
I32  (55%)  of  the  arrival  sequences  observed.  In  the  remaining  108 
(45%)  no  display  occurred.  Erection  of  the  dorsal  body  plumes 
constitutes  part  of  the  arch-neck  display,  but  also  occurs  in  other 
displays  at  the  nest  (see  Milstein  et  al.  1970).  It  is  possible  that  this 
plume-raising  on  arrival  at  winter  roosts  is  simply  a subdued  form 
of  the  arch-neck  display. 


Fig.  4.  Grey  Heron  Ardea 
cinerea  with  erect  dorsal 
plumes,  an  alighting  dis- 
play seen  in  55%  of  all 
arrival  sequences 


General  activities 


The  herons  spent  76.8%  of  their  time  at  the  roost  standing  and 
awake,  5.9%  asleep,  0.6%  hunting  and  16.6%  preening.  These 
results  are  broadly  similar  to  those  obtained  during  the  breeding 
season  (Birkhead  1973).  Lying,  sunning  and  twig-fiddling  were  not 
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recorded;  only  when  herons  were  standing  in  areas  of  cocksfoot 
would  they  have  had  the  opportunity  to  twig-fiddle,  since  there  was 
neither  vegetation  nor  twigs  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  this  activity  is  closely  related  to  nest-building.  Once 
in  August  1971,  however,  I observed  a fledgling  heron,  by  a lake 
edge,  playing  with  a stick  for  several  minutes  (see  page  239  in 
Milstein  et  at.  1970). 

It  was  not  clear  what  prey  species  was  involved  in  the  hunting 
activities,  which  occupied  only  a very  small  proportion  of  the  time. 
Once  at  another  standing-ground  in  June  1971  I watched  a yearling 
heron  stalking  and  eating  flies  on  standing  barley. 

Vocalisations 

On  several  occasions  a low-amplitude,  low-frequency,  ‘muttering’ 
sound  was  uttered  by  a heron  immediately  after  alighting  at  the 
roost  among  other  herons.  At  other  times,  herons  departing  singly 
from  the  roost  at  dusk  gave  loud  and  harsh  ‘fraank’  calls.  Weather 
conditions  were  not  always  suitable  for  hearing  calls  and  as  a result 
there  is  insufficient  information  to  form  any  conclusions. 

Intraspecific  interactions 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  display  which  sometimes 
occurred  when  herons  arrived  at  the  roost.  Once  there,  however, 
there  was  very  little  activity  except  preening,  and  interactions  of  any 
sort  were  infrequent.  Only  two  agonistic  incidents  were  recorded, 
both  within  35  minutes  of  each  other  during  the  same  observation 
period.  Ten  herons  were  standing  in  long  grass  at  the  southern  edge 
of  the  field.  Two  of  the  birds,  both  adults,  suddenly  jumped  out  on 
to  the  field  with  wings  open  and  necks  extended,  one  chasing  the 
other.  The  remaining  eight  became  alert  and  apparently  watched 
the  other  two  for  about  three  minutes.  The  attacked  bird  remained 
on  the  field  for  30  minutes  after  the  other  had  returned  to  its  original 
position  in  the  grass.  The  attacked  bird  then  defaecated  and  walked 
across  the  field  in  a westerly  direction  towards  a yearling  heron.  As 
the  yearling  walked  in  front  of  the  adult,  the  latter’s  dorsal  plumes 
became  erect.  The  adult  lunged  at  the  younger  bird  which  rapidly 
moved  out  of  the  way.  After  the  incident  the  adult’s  dorsal  plumes 
remained  erect  for  about  a minute,  and  then  both  birds  adopted 
hunched  postures. 

Interspecific  interactions 

It  is  well  known  that  herons  in  flight  are  likely  to  be  mobbed  by 
other  birds.  Birkhead  (1972)  described  incidents  in  which  herons 
on  the  ground  were  mobbed  by  individual  and  small  groups  of 
Carrion  Crows  Corvus  corone  corone.  This  mobbing  behaviour  was 
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unusual  in  involving  actual  contact,  the  crows  pulling  the  herons’ 
feathers;  Cramb  (1972)  observed  a similar  incident. 

To  the  north  of  the  roost  site  are  several  large  reservoirs,  some 
of  which  are  used  during  the  winter  months  by  gulls  Larus  spp  as 
nocturnal  roosts.  Gulls  flying  over  standing  herons  on  their  way  to 
the  reservoirs  in  the  late  afternoon  frequently  swooped  down  and 
flew  directly  over  them,  but  never  lower  than  about  ten  metres;  the 
herons  reacted  only  by  turning  their  heads,  sometimes  virtually 
upside-down,  apparently  watching  the  gulls. 

No  interactions  with  mammals  were  observed.  Brown  Hares 
Lepas  capensis  occasionally  crossed  the  field  in  which  the  herons 
were  standing,  but  both  species  ignored  each  other.  Lowe  (1954) 
could  find  no  evidence  of  mammalian  predators  taking  adult  herons, 
although  B.  King  (verbally)  has  observed  a Fox  Vulpes  vulpes  stalking 
a group  of  roosting  herons:  it  was  able  to  approach  to  only  about  50 
metres  before  the  birds  took  flight. 

DISCUSSION 

A variety  of  terms  has  been  coined  to  describe  the  sites  used  by 
gatherings  of  herons,  for  example  ‘standing-grounds’  (Lowe  1954), 
‘gathering-grounds’  (Baerends  and  van  der  Cingel  1962)  and 
‘dancing-grounds’  (Meyerriecks  i960).  These  gatherings  are  similar 
in  some  respects  to  the  ‘clubs’  of  certain  seabirds  and  to  the  loafing 
areas  of  wildfowl,  and  both  Beetham  (1910)  and  Milstein  et  at. 

( 1 97°)  referred  to  ‘loafing’  herons.  Kramer  (1950)  defined  a roost 
simply  as  a place  where  a bird  rests  during  a long  inactive  period. 
Since  I have  shown  that  the  day-time  gatherings  of  herons  during 
the  breeding  season  (Birkhead  1973)  and  throughout  the  winter 
months  are  characterised  generally  by  periods  of  inactivity,  I suggest 
that  they  should  be  referred  to  as  roosts,  and  the  areas  in  which  they 
occur  as  roost  sites. 

In  addition  to  breeding  season  and  winter  roosts,  herons  may  also 
roost  communally  at  other  times  of  the  year.  I have  noted  post- 
breeding season  roosts,  as  did  Southern  (1939)  and  Lowe  (1962), 
and,  although  no  detailed  study  of  these  has  been  made,  my  observa- 
tions confirm  Southern’s  in  that  most  birds  are  generally  standing, 
sleeping  or  preening. 

Several  authors  have  suggested  possible  functions  of  communal 
roosting  in  birds.  Lack  (1968)  regarded  the  main  purpose,  in  all 
birds,  as  protection  from  predators.  Since  roosting  herons  spend  a 
large  proportion  of  their  time  sleeping  and  preening,  a predator 
such  as  a Fox  is  more  likely  to  be  noticed  by  a group  than  by  a 
solitary  heron  engaged  in  these  activities.  If  ground  predators  were 
a serious  threat  to  roosting  herons,  however,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  would  roost  in  trees. 
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Ward  (1965)  has  put  forward  the  hypothesis  in  relation  to  Quelea 
that  communal  roosts  have  evolved  primarily  for  the  exploitation  of 
unevenly  distributed  food  sources  by  acting  as  ‘information  centres’. 
This  hypothesis  has  been  extended  and  amplified  by  Ward  and 
Zahavi  (1973),  who  suggest  that  ‘information’  is  transferred  by  birds 
following  each  other  from  roosting  to  feeding  areas,  and  that  for 
birds  which  roost  communally  but  tend  to  hunt  solitarily,  such  as 
herons  and  harriers  Circus  spp  (Gurr  1968,  Watson  and  Dickson 
1972),  this  information  relates  to  the  position  of  food  in  relation  to 
the  roost,  though  not  to  its  precise  location.  They  also  consider 
predation  pressure  to  be  the  most  important  factor  influencing  the 
selection  of  safe  roosting  sites  (see  also  Zahavi  1971).  Herons  roost 
on  the  ground  and  in  the  open  perhaps  because  this  behaviour 
enables  others  in  flight  to  locate  those  already  standing  at  the  roost 
and  conversely  provides  the  latter  with  all-round  vision,  giving  them 
a clear  view  of  birds  arriving  and  departing  and  of  any  approaching 
predators. 

As  far  as  herons  are  concerned,  I regard  the  ‘information  centre’ 
hypothesis  of  Ward  and  Zahavi  as  more  likely  than  Lack’s.  Support- 
ing evidence  is,  however,  largely  circumstantial.  On  a few  occasions 
I noted  that  one  or  two  herons  followed  another  as  it  left  the  roost  in 
the  evening,  although  I did  not  realise  the  possible  significance  of 
this  at  the  time.  In  this  respect,  the  calls  uttered  by  herons  leaving 
the  roost  may  also  be  important. 

Lowe  (1954)  has  shown  from  ringing  recoveries  that  most  herons 
die  between  December  and  February,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
hard  winters  greatly  reduce  their  numbers  (Alexander  1945), 
indicating  that  food  may  be  most  difficult  to  find  at  this  time  of  year. 
My  observations  on  weather  effects  and  attendance  at  the  roost 
suggest  that  bad  weather  might  extend  the  feeding  time,  though  it  is 
not  clear  whether  this  is  because  food  is  harder  to  find  or  because 
herons  need  more  food  during  bad  weather.  Much  more  needs  to 
be  known  about  the  winter  food  and  feeding  techniques  of  herons 
and  the  effects  of  sudden  changes  in  weather  conditions.  Lack  (1949) 
showed  that  mortality  of  herons  in  their  first  year  remains  very 
similar  from  fledging  until  the  following  April,  with  no  winter  peak 
of  recoveries.  It  therefore  seems  unlikely  that  the  changes  in  adult- 
yearling ratios  observed  (table  1)  were  due  to  changes  in  yearling 
mortality  through  the  winter.  It  is  interesting  that  in  the  1970/71 
winter  there  was  a tendency  for  low  numbers  of  yearlings  when  total 
numbers  were  high,  particularly  between  December  and  February. 
If  yearling  herons  have  to  spend  more  time  feeding  than  adults, 
they  may  experience  their  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  food  when 
the  days  are  shortest,  which  would  account  for  their  relative 
scarcity  at  the  roost  site  between  December  and  February. 
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Breeding  season  and  post-breeding  season  roosts  might  also  serve 
as  information  centres’,  since  it  could  be  argued  that  efficient 
food-finding  is  particularly  important  at  such  times.  First,  during 
the  breeding  season  herons  must  be  able  to  find  sufficient  extra  food 
for  their  chicks;  and  second,  newly  fledged  herons  must  rapidly 
learn  good  feeding  areas  in  order  to  survive.  Owen  (1959)  and  A.  A. 
Bell  (verbally)  have  observed  immature  herons  following  adults 
during  the  breeding  season,  and  Owen  provided  evidence  that 
immatures  could  thus  learn  the  location  of  feeding  places.  This  does 
not  preclude  the  possibility  that  roosts  during  the  breeding  season 
fulfil  some  reproductive  function  as  well. 

If  the  sort  of  mechanism  which  Ward  and  Zahavi  (1973)  suggest 
is  operating  in  the  transfer  of  information,  in  theory  herons  need 
attend  the  roost  only  in  the  afternoon.  The  fact  that,  in  the  present 
study,  most  arrived  between  09.00  and  10.00  indicates  that  it  is 
important  for  them  to  spend  much  of  the  day  resting  and  preening. 

Large  groups  of  herons  have  been  recorded  taking  advantage  of  a 
temporary,  local  abundance  of  food  (Lowe  1954,  Ward  and  Zahavi 
*973)*  Although  this  is  very  circumstantial  evidence  to  support  the 
information  centre  hypothesis,  it  would  be  possible  to  create  an 
experimental  situation  at  a regular  feeding  site  (at  different  times  of 
the  year)  by  suddenly  providing  a superabundance  of  food.  If  the 
birds  were  colour-marked,  it  would  be  possible  to  discover  to  what 
extent  the  roost  operates  in  information  exchange.  Siegfried  (1971) 
has  made  a detailed  study  of  communal  roosting  in  the  Cattle  Egret 
Bubnlcus  ibis,  using  dye-marked  birds  to  determine  movements  from 
specific  roosts.  The  use  of  colour-marked  herons,  or  at  best  telemetry- 
might  give  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  herons  feed  noctur- 
nally  and  the  distance  they  travel  to  feeding  areas  in  relation  to 
weather  conditions.  In  addition,  careful  study  of  roost  departure 
behaviour  should  be  made  to  determine,  for  example,  the  possible 
function  of  calls  given  by  departing  birds;  and  the  behaviour  of 
young  m following  adult  herons  should  be  examined  in  more  detail, 
in  particular  to  investigate  whether  it  is  more  frequent  during  bad 
weather.  & 
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SUMMARY 


Observations  were  carried  out  at  a winter  day-time  roost  of  Grey  Herons  Ardea 
tmnea  in  Yorkshire.  A regular  pattern  of  arrivals  and  departures  was  recorded 
most  birds  arriving  within  two  hours  after  dawn  and  not  leaving  until  dusk  Mist 
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and  snow  resulted  in  reduced  attendance  and  later  arrival  at  the  roost.  A display 
observed  in  55%  of  the  arrival  sequences  may  serve  a similar  function  to  the  arch- 
neck display  which  occurs  during  the  breeding  season.  General  activities  were 
broadly  similar  to  those  recorded  at  breeding  season  roosts,  76.8%  of  the  total 
time  being  spent  standing,  16.6%  preening  and  smaller  amounts  sleeping  and 
hunting.  Inter-  and  intraspecific  interactions  are  described.  The  possibility  that 
heron  roosts  serve  as  ‘information  centres’  for  food-finding  is  discussed,  and  lines  of 
further  study  are  suggested. 
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LATE  25.  Puffin  Fraltrcula  arctica.  Fair  Isle.  .June  1972  (E.  A'.  Thompson)  (pages  157-159 


Plate  26.  Above,  Little  Owl  Athene  noctua  with  earthworm,  Leicestershire,  June 
1972  ( Andrew  M.  Anderson).  Below,  Turnstone  Arenana  interpres  holding  down  opened 
shell  and  extracting  the  contents,  Cornwall,  August  1968  (J.  B.  and  S.  Bottomley) 


***** 


I i Ail-.  <7.  Above,  group  of  six  Goosanders  Mergns  merganser  in  full  flight.  Brecon. 
March  1 <>7^  (Am  Williams  '.  Below,  Oystercatchcr  Haematopus  oslralegus  about  to 
alight  by  its  nest  inside  a hollow  post.  Ayrshire.  May  1971  (William  S.  Patou 


Plate  >8.  Above,  male  Kentish  Plover  Charadrius  alexandrinus  with  an  egg  and  two 
chicks,  Austria,  June  1972  ( R . G.  Carlson ).  Below,  Stone  Curlew  Burhinus  oedicnemus 
showing  anting-like  behaviour  at  nest,  Portugal,  May  1972  {Kevin  J.  V.  Carlson ) 


Plate  29.  Above,  Jay  Carrulus  glandarius  bathing,  Worcestershire,  October  197.2 
(R.J.  (■  ■ Bleu  ill  ).  Below,  eight  Shelducks  'Tadorna  tadorna.  with  a Black-headed 
fit'll  Bar  us  ridibundus  in  the  background.  Lancashire.  March  1972  Dennis  (Been 
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Plate  30.  Above,  Dartford  Warbler  Sylvia  undata  singing,  southern  England,  March 
1972  (Frank  V.  Blackburn).  Below,  Waxwing  Bombycilla  garrulus,  one  of  many  which 
had  overwintered  from  the  previous  autumn,  Suffolk,  April  1971  (G.  St  J.  Hollis ) 


1 late  ;{ i . Above,  Wood  Warbler  Phylloscopus  sibilatrix  singing,  Radnorshire.  June 
1 97 1 ' *'■  C.  Porter).  Below,  I mile  Dove  Strefrtopelia  turttir  perched  on  edge  of 
f'at.  flimsy  nest,  with  its  two  chicks  visible.  Shropshire,  July  1970  S.  C.  Brown 


Plate  32.  Partridge  Perdix  perdix,  Aberdeenshire,  June  197°  ( David  .1.  (-means) 


More  examples  of  the  best  recent  work 
by  British  bird-photographers 

Plates  25-32 

This  is  the  fourteenth  annual  selection  of  contemporary  photographs, 
keeping  on  permanent  record  some  of  the  finest  current  work.  As 
birdwatching  and  photography  become  more  and  more  popular  so 
many  more  photographs  are  being  taken  and,  although  most  are  in 
colour,  there  are  still  a surprising  number  being  exposed  in  black- 
and-white.  We  are  glad  of  this,  because  this  feature  will  continue  to 
be  published  in  monochrome  unless  the  cost  of  high-quality  colour 
reproduction  is  reduced,  which  is  extremely  unlikely,  or  until  our 
circulation  is  increased  sufficiently  to  cover  the  extra  expense  of 
colour  (at  least  four  times  that  of  black-and-white). 

We  have  been  encouraged  by  the  number  of  prints  submitted  for 
this  year’s  selection,  nearly  150.  We  are  unable  to  pay  fees  for  black- 
and-white  and  it  is  gratifying  that  photographers  are  nevertheless 
prepared  to  send  us  some  of  their  finest  results.  We  cannot  ever  hope, 
however,  to  see  all  the  best  work  being  produced  today,  and  this 
scries  would  therefore  be  much  less  complete  without  the  continued 
help  of  a number  of  people  who  have  drawn  our  attention  to  out- 
standing photographs.  Once  again  we  thank  especially  the  honorary 
secretaries  of  the  Zoological  Photographic  Club,  the  Nature  Photo- 
graphic Society  and  the  Nature  Photographers’  Portfolio  for  many 
useful  suggestions. 

We  are  always  pleased  to  see  good  bird  photographs,  but  those 
submitted  for  this  annual  feature  should  be  at  least  comparable 
in  quality  with  the  work  published  in  recent  selections.  We  have 
been  sent  several  prints  in  which  the  birds  are  so  tiny  that  it  is  not 
possible  even  to  identify  them,  and  some  others  so  out  of  focus  that 
they  could  never  be  classified  among  the  ‘best’.  Some  birds  are,  of 
course,  far  more  photogenic  than  others,  but  even  so  the  long  list 
of  species,  some  quite  common,  not  yet  featured  in  these  selections 
includes  several  geese  and  ducks,  41  of  the  64  waders  on  the  British 
and  Iiish  list,  the  'Vellow  Wagtail  A lotacilla  Jlava , the  Song  and 
Mistle  Thrushes  Turdus  philomelos  and  T.  viscivorus,  most  of  the 
warblers,  and  even  the  Great  and  Blue  Tits  Parus  major  and  P. 
caeruleus.  The  scope  is  wide  open  and  we  hope  that  many  of  the  gaps 
will  be  filled  during  the  next  few  years. 

One  species  we  were  surprised  to  find  had  not  been  featured 
before  was  the  Puffin  Fratercula  arctica  and  so  this  series  opens  with  a 
remarkably  fine  shot  by  E.  K.  Thompson,  taken  on  Fair  Isle,  show- 
ing one  in  full  breeding  plumage  with  two  long  sand  eels  in  its  bill 
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(plate  25).  Andrew  Anderson  is  a master  at  knowing  just  where  to 
place  his  flash  lamps  when  taking  nocturnal  pictures  and  his  Little 
Owl  Athene  noctua  holding  an  earthworm  (plate  26a)  is  an  excellent 
example:  one  of  the  lamps  is  positioned  a little  behind  and  above 
the  bird,  giving  a perfect  moonlight  effect.  Turnstones  Arenaria 
interpres  are  not  particularly  difficult  to  photograph  but  we  cannot 
recall  a better  picture  of  one  feeding  on  the  contents  of  a shell  than 
that  on  plate  26b,  taken  by  Brian  and  Sheila  Bottomley:  note  how 
the  bird  is  holding  the  shell  down  with  its  foot. 

Another  species  new  to  this  series  is  the  Goosander  Mergus  mer- 
ganser■,  a very  shy  bird  and  certainly  not  at  all  easy  to  approach: 
Keri  Williams  was  quick  enough  to  catch  six  of  them  in  flight  (plate 
27a).  William  Paton  found  that  an  Oystercatcher  Haematopus 
ostralegus  had  made  its  nest  inside  a hollow  circular  fence  post,  not  a 
very  attractive  site  but  a most  unusual  one,  and  secured  a fine  record 
of  the  bird  as  it  flew  to  it  (plate  27b).  Dr  Rudolf  Carlson’s  male 
Kentish  Plover  Charadrius  alexandrinus  (plate  28a)  is  straddling  an 
egg  and  young,  and  there  is  a second  chick,  very  well  camouflaged, 
to  the  left  of  the  nest-scrape.  Dr  Kevin  Carlson  has  achieved  a rare 
shot  of  a Stone  Curlew  Burhinus  oedicnemus  (plate  28b)  standing  up 
to  place  an  ant,  which  it  had  picked  from  its  breast,  under  the 
leading  edge  of  its  right  wing.  We  wish  that  more  photographers 
would  try  to  record  interesting  behaviour  such  as  this. 

Roy  Blewitt  has  photographed  many  species  using  his  bathing 
pool:  we  think  his  Jay  Garrulus  glandarius  (plate  29a)  one  of  the  best, 
as  it  looks  up  perhaps  vaguely  aware  of  the  unwinking  eye  of  the 
camera.  It  was  only  last  year  that  a photograph  by  Dennis  Green 
was  first  published  in  this  series,  and  we  are  very  pleased  to  include 
another  in  this  selection — a group  of  Shelducks  Tadorna  tadorna 
(plate  29b)  in  a drainage  channel  on  a Lancashire  salt  marsh. 

Frank  Blackburn  is  producing  work  of  the  highest  quality  that  is 
always  a joy  to  look  at,  a good  example  being  his  Dartford  Warbler 
Sylvia  undata  (plate  30a)  which  is  one  of  those  photographs  we  greatly 
regret  being  unable  to  reproduce  in  colour.  Another  fine  portrait  is 
the  Waxwing  Bombycilla  garrulus  (plate  30b),  by  a new  photographer 
to  this  series,  G.  St  J.  Hollis,  against  an  even,  unobtrusive  back- 
ground. It  is  always  an  achievement  to  obtain  a good  picture  of  a 
singing  bird  and  we  like  S.  C.  Porter’s  Wood  Warbler  Phylloscopus 
sibilatrix  (plate  31a)  perched  on  a dead  branch  with  its  bill  open, 
pouring  forth  lovely  liquid  notes.  Another  new  photographer  to  the 
series  is  S.  C.  Brown,  whose  work  during  the  past  few  years  has 
improved  to  such  an  extent  that  we  had  some  difficulty  in  selecting 
his  best  photograph.  The  quality  of  his  print  of  a Turtle  Dove 
Streptopelia  turtur  on  the  edge  of  its  rather  frail  nest,  with  two  well- 
grown  chicks  (plate  31b),  was  ideal  for  reproduction.  We  finish  the 
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series  with  David  Gowans’s  superb  photograph  of  a Partridge 
Perdix  perdix  (plate  32),  a very  wary  and  unapproachable  species  that 
has  only  rarely  been  portrayed  anywhere  near  as  well  as  this. 

Finally,  we  remind  photographers  once  again  that  birds  on 
Schedule  1 of  the  Protection  of  Birds  Act  1967  (listed  in  Brit.  Birds, 
6 1 . 2 1 5 , 64 . 1 89)  may  not  be  disturbed  at  the  nest  unless  approval  is 
first  obtained  from  the  Nature  Conservancy  at  12  Hope  Terrace, 
Edinburgh  EHg  2AS.  Black-and-white  prints  for  next  year’s  selection 
of  the  best  recent  work  should  reach  us  not  later  than  1 1 th  February 
!974-  Eric  Hosking 


The  colonisation  of  England  by  the  Firecrest 

L.  A.  Batten 

Theie  seems  little  doubt  that  the  firecrest  Regulus  ignicapillus  has 
become  a more  regular  visitor  to  Britain  during  this  century. 
Bannerman  (1953)  stated,  ‘formerly  considered  an  irregular  visitor 
to  our  shores,  the  Firecrest  is  now  recognised  as  an  annual  visitor  at 
any  rate  to  the  Scilly  Isles  and  some  of  our  southern  counties’. 
Judging  from  the  upward  trend,  particularly  in  spring,  of  the  num- 
bers recorded  at  bird  observatories  and  published  in  local  bird 
repoi  ts,  this  increase  has  become  even  more  marked  during  the  last 
two  decades.  In  continental  Europe  there  is  evidence  of  an  expan- 
sion of  range.  In  the  Netherlands  the  species  bred  for  the  first  time 
in  1930  (Bannerman  1953).  In  France  it  has  increased  its  range 
north,  in  Czechoslovakia  it  has  become  more  numerous  than  the 
Goldcrest  R.  regulus,  and  it  has  colonised  northern  Germany  since 
x900  (Yeatman  1971).  It  is  increasing  in  Belgium  (Lippens  and 
Wille  1972)  and  bred  for  the  first  time  in  Denmark  in  1961 
(Loppenthm  1967),  while  the  first  sight  records  for  Finland  and 
Norway  occurred  in  the  late  1960’s,  with  further  records  from 
Sweden  (Ronnheden  et  at.  1968).  Apart  from  unaccepted  old  records 
of  a nest  2f  metres  up  in  a yew  Taxus  baccata  being  procured 
together  with  the  parents  and  young  near  Frogmore  House  in 
Windsor  Park,  Berkshire,  in  1863  (Clark-Kennedy  1868),  and  of  a 
nest  found  in  Lancashire  in  June  1927  (Robinson  1927),  no  breeding 
records  were  known  for  Britain  until  a small  population  w^as  dis- 
covered in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  in  the  early  1960’s  (Adams 
1966).  This  continued  to  flourish  and  in  1971  another  breeding 
population  was  discovered  in  Buckinghamshire  (Batten  1971).  Since 
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then  further  breeding  records  have  been  reported  and  it  has  become 
apparent  that  this  species  is  quite  a widely  distributed  (if  very  local) 
summer  visitor,  at  least  to  southern  England.  This  paper  presents 
data  on  the  known  summer  distribution  of  the  Firecrest  to  date, 
together  with  details  of  habitat,  behaviour  and  breeding  biology. 

SUMMER  DISTRIBUTION  IN  ENGLAND 

In  the  following  list,  most  localities  are  given  only  as  io-km  squares 
of  the  National  Grid,  and  the  data  are  mapped  in  this  way  in  fig.  i. 
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This  accords  with  the  recording  system  used  in  the  Atlas  of  Breeding 
Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland , fieldwork  for  which  extended  over  the 
five  years  1968-72.  Table  1 on  page  162  summarises  the  records  of 
probable  and  proved  breeding  by  county  and  year. 

Bedfordshire  A singing  male  was  found  on  6th  June  1972  in  SP93.  Subsequent 
visits  revealed  that  the  bird  was  still  holding  territory.  On  25th  June  two  pairs 
were  seen  in  the  same  place  and  the  presence  of  a third  was  suspected ; one  pair 
repeatedly  returned  to  one  tree,  sometimes  with  food,  but  no  nest  or  fledged  young 
were  found. 

Buckinghamshire  A singing  male  was  first  located  on  28th  May  1971  near 
Wcndover.  Further  observations  revealed  two  breeding  pairs  and  two  other 
singing  males  (Batten  1971 ).  In  1 972,  during  the  course  of  the  summer  from  early 
May  to  mid-July,  23  singing  males  were  found  at  the  same  locality.  A further 
singing  male  was  discovered  on  14th  May  1972  in  SP93,  almost  on  the  Bedfordshire 
boundary,  and  was  seen  to  defend  its  territory  successfully  against  a male  Goldcrest. 
In  July  1972  another  was  heard  singing  farther  south,  in  TQ09. 

Devon  The  only  summer  record  is  of  one  trapped  at  Slapton  (SX84)  on  13th  July 

1963- 

Dorset  In  March  and  April  and  on  1st  May  1970  several  singing  males  were 
found  and  on  two  occasions  a pair  was  seen  near  Bournemouth.  In  1971  and  1972 
there  were  again  singing  males  in  March  and  April.  In  1970  in  SZ08  a pair  was 
first  seen  and  heard  on  2nd  May;  further  observations  revealed  a nest  and  on  28th 
June  the  pair  was  seen  with  five  newly  fledged  young. 

Essex  One  was  ringed  and  photographed  in  TL40  on  12th  June  1971.  There  is 
also  an  old  record  of  one  at  Bradwell  (TMoo)  on  nth  June  1962,  not  apparently 
established  in  a territory. 

Gloucestershire  A male  was  trapped  in  a garden  in  SO81  on  24th  May  1970. 
Hampshire  In  the  New  Forest  area  a total  of  four,  including  three  singing  males, 
were  found  Irom  gth  May  1961.  Details  of  these  and  of  subsequent  observations  up 
to  1966  were  given  by  Adams  (1966).  Nine  singing  males  were  found  in  two  locali- 
ties in  1966,  ten  males  at  four  places  and  a successful  nest  in  1967,  and  twelve 
males  and  two  more  nests,  one  of  which  was  successful,  in  1968.  No  fewer  than 
27  males  were  found  in  eight  localities  in  1969,  including  a total  of  23  on  8th  June; 
one  nest  was  discovered  but  the  young  were  thought  to  have  been  victims  of 
natural  predators.  In  1970  ten  males  were  reported  from  four  localities,  and  in 
1 97 1 1 4 Irom  three  areas.  In  1972  eleven  were  known  to  be  holding  territories  at 
five  places.  In  another  site  in  the  north  of  the  county  several  males  have  become 
established  in  recent  years,  and  there  are  also  records  for  the  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds 
in  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  cast  and  south  of  the  New  Forest,  but  details  of  numbers 
and  years  are  not  available. 

Hertfordshire  In  1968  at  least  one  bird  regularly  sang  in  TLoo. 

Kent  Single  birds  were  found  singing  at  two  localities  in  TQ.45  on  30th  April 
1967  and  1 1 tit  May  1968  respectively,  in  TR15  on  18th  April  1969,  and  in  TQ.75 
on  26th  May  1970  (but  absent  subsequently),  all  but  the  last  in  suitable  breeding 
habitat.  In  1971  a male  was  singing  (though  again  in  unsuitable  habitat)  in  TR26 
at  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May,  two  were  singing  in  a wood  in  TQ46  on 
30th  April  and  1st  May,  and  a further  singing  bird  was  recorded  in  TR05  in  May. 

In  1972  one  was  seen  in  TQ64  in  May  and  there  was  an  unconfirmed  report  of 
one  singing  again  at  the  1971  locality  in  TR05. 

Lancashire  A pair  was  seen  displaying  in  May  1972  in  a well-wooded  garden  in 
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Norfolk  One  was  present  for  several  days  at  the  end  of  April  1970  in  a possible 
breeding  area  in  TG21.  On  the  coast  there  have  been  several  records  of  birds 
singing  in  spring  in  suitable  breeding  habitat. 

Somerset  Two  adults  were  seen  feeding  four  or  five  young  on  20th  June  1972  in 
SS83.  This  is  the  most  westerly  confirmed  breeding  record. 

Suffolk  Three  were  seen  and  heard  singing  in  TM46  on  30th  May  1972. 

HABITAT 

Although  plantations  of  Norway  spruces  Picea  abies  at  least  eight 
metres  high  are  a favourite  habitat  of  this  species  in  England, 
enquiries  have  revealed  that  the  Firecrest  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  these  but  occurs  in  a variety  of  conifers  and  occasionally  in  a 
broad-leaved  environment.  In  Hampshire  the  sites  are  either  in 
mature  mixed  woodland  with  small  stands  of  Norway  spruces  and 
Douglas  firs  Pseudotsuga  menziesii,  or  in  pure  stands  of  conifers, 
though  there  are  also  one  or  two  cases  of  birds  being  found  in  typical 
New  Forest  deciduous  woodland — oak  Quercus  robur  and  beech  Fagus 
sylvatica  with  some  holly  Ilex  aquifolium.  Three  other  males  in 
Hampshire  were  holding  territories  in  an  area  predominantly  of 
Scots  pines  Pinus  sylvestris,  with  some  Douglas  firs  and  birches  Betula. 

The  Scots  pines  included  a number  of  mature  ‘mother  trees’ 
surrounded  by  young  trees  at  the  scrub  stage. 

The  Dorset  nest  was  sited  about  twelve  metres  up  in  a Scots  pine. 

The  surrounding  woodland  was  predominantly  of  that  species  but 
also  with  a vigorous  secondary  growth  of  sycamore  Acer  pseudo- 
platanus,  holm  oak  Q.  ilex  and  holly.  Scots  pines  12-18  metres  high 
accounted  for  just  over  half  the  trees  at  the  Bedfordshire  site,  the 
remainder  being  Douglas  firs  of  similar  height.  There  were  a few 
silver  birches  B.  verrucosa  widely  scattered  among  the  conifers,  and  a 
few  beeches  mainly  on  the  edge  of  the  plantation. 

Table  1.  Number  of  male  Firecrests  Regulus  ignicapillus  found  singing  or  holding  tern 
tories  during  May-July  in  each  county,  1961-72 

The  Hampshire  figures  for  1961-66  are  taken  from  Adams  (1966).  Totals  since  1968  should  b> 
regarded  as  minima,  since  there  are  several  Atlas  records  for  which  precise  data  have  beei 
unobtainable.  Coastal  records  of  birds  considered  to  be  still  on  spring  passage  are  also  omittec 

1961  1962  1963  1964  1965  1966  1967  1968  1969  1970  1971  197! 


Bedfordshire  ______  ____  — 2 

Buckinghamshire  ______  _ — — - 4 25 

Dorset  ______  ___  1 - - 

Hampshire  3 6 2 9 6 9 10  12  27  10  14  n 

Hertfordshire  ______  _ 1 — — — 

Kent  ______  _ 1 _ _ 3 

Lancashire  ______  ____-! 

Somerset  ______  ____-! 

Suffolk  ______  _ — — - - 3 


totals  3 6 2 9 6 9 10  14  27  11  21  43 
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T!1C  b'rcls  at  one  tJle  Kent  sites  frequented  Forestry  Commission 
blocks  of  western  hemlock  Tsuga  heterophylla  underplanted  with  larch 
Lanx  decidua , near  other  blocks  of  beech  and  pine.  The  Suffolk  birds 
were  in  a woodland  area  surrounded  by  farmland;  again  the  trees 
were  mixed  coniferous  and  broad-leaved  species,  including  mature 
Scots  pines. 

The  other  habitats  for  which  details  were  received  were  similar 
to  that  at  Wendover  (Batten  1971):  mature  Norway  spruces  9-15 

metres  high  forming  a closed  canopy,  but  usually  with  a scatter  of 
deciduous  trees. 

The  variety  of  habitats  tolerated  by  Firecrests  opens  up  many 
possible  sites  worthy  of  investigation.  Norway  spruces  at  least  nine 
metres  high  are  the  most  popular  trees  and  perhaps  the  first  type  to 
look  at,  but  mature  Scots  pines  and  Douglas  firs  are  also  favoured 
Ihe  few  predominantly  broad-leaved  habitats  have  all  had  holly  in 
association;  this  may  be  an  important  factor  and  such  sites  merit 
more  thorough  investigation. 

NESTING  HABITS 

Over  most  of  Europe  the  Firecrest  is  double-brooded  and  builds  its 
nest  suspended  under  a hanging  branch  of  a conifer.  A number 
ol  Spanish  nests  have  been  found  4^-6  metres  from  the  ground  in 
ivy  Hedera  helix  growing  on  tree  trunks,  but  not  up  against  the  trunks 
themselves.  In  Spam  clutches  of  five  eggs  are  most  frequent,  though 
some  of  six  have  been  recorded ; farther  north  clutches  of  seven  to 
twelve  have  been  found.  Incubated  eggs  have  been  recorded  from 
mid- April  to  mid-May  in  Spain,  but  from  early  to  mid-May  in 
r ranee  and  Germany,  where  second  clutches  are  laid  from  late 
June.  (Data  from  Jourdain  1 93 7 j Niethammer  1937.) 

Nesting  data  for  Britain  are  rather  scanty  so  far.  They  are  avail- 
able for  nine  nests,  but  only  one  clutch  size  (of  at  least  eight  eggs) 
can  be  inferred.  In  six  instances  young  are  known  to  have  fledo-ed: 
two  nests  produced  three  or  four  young,  one  four,  another  four 
or  nve,  and  the  remaining  two  produced  five  young  each.  (One  of 
these  nests  is  known  to  have  contained  six  young  at  the  half-grown 
stage.)  Excluding  unsuccessful  nests,  this  gives  an  average  of 

young  fledged  per  brood ; the  true  average  is  likely  to  be  somewhat 
lower. 

The  very  meagre  data  suggest  that  the  Firecrest  is  also  double- 
brooded  in  England,  as  three  independent  observations  of  newly 
Hedged  young  being  fed  have  been  made  on  20th,  21st  and  28th 
June  while  an  incomplete  clutch  has  been  found  on  24th  June  and 
another  family  had  only  just  left  the  nest  on  8th  August.  Continental 
data  suggest  that  incubation  takes  14-15  days.  Published  information 
on  Hedging  times  appears  unavailable,  though  one  of  the  British 
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nests  is  well  enough  documented  to  permit  a calculation  of  about 
1 7 days  to  be  made.  The  whole  cycle,  therefore,  takes  just  over  30 
days,  plus  the  extra  time  for  nest  construction  and  feeding  of  the 
young  after  fledging.  This  suggests  that  most  first  clutches  are  laid 
about  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  May,  some  ten  days  after  the 
first  males  take  up  their  territories.  Second  clutches  may  be  started 
in  the  fourth  week  of  June  or  the  first  week  of  July. 

The  six  British  nests  for  which  precise  estimates  of  height  were 
given  varied  from  2.5  metres  to  13.5  metres  above  ground.  One  was 
in  ivy  covering  a sycamore  at  4.5  metres;  another  was  low  down  in 
ivy  covering  a birch.  A third  was  2.5  metres  up  in  a field  maple 
A.  campestre,  the  suspended  cup  being  supported  by  a lateral  maple 
branch  and  a dead  Norway  spruce  branch  which  had  fallen  into  a 
fork  of  the  maple.  Two  other  nests,  in  Deodar  cedar  Cedrus  deodara, 
were  at  five  and  13.5  metres.  The  sixth  was  suspended  under  a frond 
of  a Norway  spruce  at  twelve  metres.  Most  of  the  nests  were  there- 
fore quite  low,  but  this  may  be  due  merely  to  the  difficulties  of 
locating  nests  high  in  dense  conifers. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  time  to  locate  breeding  Firecrests  is  in  the 
first  few  weeks  after  their  arrival,  usually  in  early  May.  Song 
becomes  less  frequent  subsequently  but  they  can  still  be  located,  and 
taped  Firecrest  song  will  stimulate  them  to  sing  right  up  to  mid-July. 
Male  Firecrests  will  come  very  low  when  a tape  of  their  song  is 
played ; one  actually  perched  on  a cassette  tape  recorder  placed  on 
the  ground,  and  sang  back  to  it.  Good  views  of  the  birds  can  often 
be  obtained  if  the  recorder  is  placed  below  a perch  in  a known 
territory  and  the  observer  retreats  back  about  five  metres  behind 
cover. 

PREDATION  OF  NESTS 

Of  the  seven  nests  found  before  the  young  had  left,  three  failed  due 
to  apparently  natural  predators.  Both  the  nests  found  still  at  the  egg 
stage  were  among  these.  Jourdain  ( 1 937)  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  species  is  very  sensitive  to  human  investigation  during 
nest-building  and  laying.  The  first  nest  found  in  Buckinghamshire 
(Batten  1971)  was  thought  to  have  been  a victim  of  a predator,  as  it 
was  damaged  between  the  first  and  second  visits ; on  the  latter 
occasion  the  female  was  pulling  the  nest  about  and  taking  feathers 
from  it  to  a new  site  elsewhere.  It  is  possible  that  all  the  damage 
had  been  done  by  the  female  herself.  This  sensitivity  to  disturbance 
should  be  borne  in  mind  when  nests  are  found,  and  extreme  caution 
should  be  used  if  they  are  examined.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  in  1970  the  Firecrest  was  added  to  Schedule  1 of  the  Protection 
of  Birds  Act  1967  and  so  must  not  be  disturbed  at  the  nest  without 
approval  from  the  Nature  Conservancy. 
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MOVEMENTS  AND  ORIGINS 

Fire  crests  can  occur  in  England  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  have 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  scarce  but  regular  passage-migrants, 
occasionally  wintering  (Hollom  1962).  The  breeding  birds  appear 
to  be  summer  visitors,  not  arriving  on  the  breeding  grounds  in 
strength  until  early  May.  In  Buckinghamshire  in  1972  their  arrival 
was  sudden:  three  males  were  singing  well  on  9th  May  where  none 
had  been  heard  two  days  previously,  and  by  1 ith  at  least  seven  were 
singing  there. 

The  movements  and  origins  of  the  British  populations  in  both 
winter  and  summer  are  largely  unknown.  The  breeding  grounds  are 
deserted  in  July  or  early  August,  though  exceptionally  tw'o  Firecrests 
were  seen  in  Wendover  forest  on  12th  November  1972.  Passage- 
migrants  in  likely  breeding  spots  on  the  south  and  east  coasts  are 
sometimes  heard  in  song  in  March  and  April  but  do  not  stay  to  nest 
in  those  localities.  In  southern  Europe  the  species  is  resident,  w’hile  in 
Belgium  and  other  countries  of  northern  Europe  it  is  considered  a 
summer  visitor.  All  that  can  be  said  of  the  British  populations  is 
that  most  of  our  breeding  birds  appear  to  be  summer  visitors,  some 
may  winter,  possibly  along  the  south  coast,  and  the  autumn  and 
spring  passages  probably  contain  a mixture  of  British  and  Conti- 
nental birds.  It  is  also  conceivable  that  some  Continental  birds 
winter  in  Britain.  Confirmation  of  these  proposals  will  have  to 
wait  until  more  data  are  available. 
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SUMMARY 

The  Firecrest  Regulus  ignicapillus  has  been  extending  its  breeding  range  in  Europe 
for  several  decades.  By  the  early  1960’s  it  had  reached  England  as  a breeding 
species  in  Hampshire,  and  males  have  since  been  found  apparently  holding  terri- 
tories during  May-July  in  at  least  nine  counties  west  to  Somerset  and  north  to 
Lancashire  The  species  already  has  a wide  but  patchy  distribution  in  the  southern 
halt  of  England  and  appears  to  be  rapidly  increasing.  The  New  Forest  area  of 
Hampshire  continues  to  support  a breeding  population,  with  a maximum  count 
of  27  singing  males  in  1969,  and  other  strongholds  have  been  found  recentlv  in 
north  Hampshire,  central  Buckinghamshire  and  central  Kent.  The  nest  sites  and 
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habitats  (primarily  plantations  of  Norway  spruce  Picea  abies,  Scots  pine  Pinus 
sylvestris  and  Douglas  fir  Pseudotsuga  menziesii)  are  described  and  the  very  meagre 
data  on  nesting  statistics  presented.  Breeding  has  been  proved  in  many  cases, 
though  details  of  only  nine  nests  are  available;  six  of  these  were  successful  and  an 
average  of  4^  young  fledged  per  brood.  The  data  suggest  that  the  species  is  double- 
brooded  in  England,  as  in  most  of  continental  Europe.  Predation  and  disturbance 
of  nests,  and  the  movements  and  origins  of  the  British  populations  at  different 
seasons,  are  discussed. 
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The  Palaearctic-African  Bird  Migration  Systems 

Special  review  by  Jean  Dorst 

The  Palaearctic-African  Bird  Migration  Systems.  By  R.  E. 
Moreau.  Academic  Press,  London  and  New  York,  1972. 
xiii  -f  384  pages;  31  photographs;  187  distribution  maps, 
9 other  figures.  £7.80. 

It  is  with  real  emotion  that  I read  Reg  Moreau’s  last  book.  For  years 
we  corresponded  about  this  project  and,  like  many  others  all  over 
the  world,  I sometimes  received  a letter  a week  asking  questions  on 
specific  points.  He  accumulated  data  with  the  greatest  accuracy, 
though  he  already  had  a great  amount  of  information  in  his  files, 
besides  his  personal  experience. 
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1 his  book  is  definitely  of  the  highest  interest,  as  it  brings  together 
the  largest  amount  of  available  evidence  and  sets  the  migration 
systems  of  the  Palearctic  and  Ethiopian  regions  into  a world  per- 
spective. 1 he  first  part  deals  with  the  migrants  in  their  Palearctic 
ranges,  the  ecological  fluctuations  of  which  are  analysed  for  the  past 
18,000  years.  While  describing  the  modes  of  migration,  the  author 
stresses  the  long  distances  involved,  sometimes  up  to  10,000  km 
from  Siberia  to  the  East  African  winter  quarters.  Though  any 
estimation  of  the  numbers  of  birds  involved  can  only  be  a rough 
guess,  the  figures  must  range  in  billions;  migration  is  a population 
problem  and  it  has  great  effects  upon  the  ecology  of  the  various 
habitats  across  which  the  birds  wander. 

The  second  part  deals  with  the  African  winter  quarters.  Following 
a brief  analysis  of  the  geographical  and  climatic  features  of  the 
continent,  the  ecological  conditions  are  described,  including  the 
availability  of  food.  A crucial  chapter  deals  with  the  avian  environ- 
ment. If  rough  figures  are  calculated,  185  species  of  Palearctic 
migrants  insinuate  themselves  each  year  among  about  1,480 
Ethiopian  species.  After  several  corrections,  Moreau  rightly  con- 
cludes that  actually  one-fifth  of  the  African  non-forest  avifauna 
consists  of  immigrant  species.  He  is  well  aware  of  the  weakness  of 
such  compai  isons  from  the  ecological  point  of  view,  as  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  size  of  the  populations  of  the  various  species  involved.  None- 
theless we  can  draw  some  conclusions  on  how  they  compete  in  the 
same  ecological  niches,  a subject  of  great  evolutionary  significance. 
This  chapter  is  one  of  the  most  stimulating  and  should  trigger  a 
good  deal  of  research  in  quantitative  ecology. 

The  largest  part  of  the  book  summarises  all  the  available  infor- 
mation on  the  various  migrants,  listed  species  by  species.  For  each, 
data  are  given  on  the  breeding  range  (with  some  notes  on  systema- 
tics),  migration  routes  and  winter  quarters,  including  behaviour, 
ecological  specialisation  and  distribution,  food  preferences,  dates  of 
arrival  and  departure,  and  fat  accumulation  according  to  latitude 
and  time  of  year.  The  last  chapter  records  the  recurrence  of  some 
birds  in  the  same  places  in  successive  winters,  an  amazing  fact  now 
substantiated  by  a large  number  of  observations.  An  exhaustive 
bibliography  (more  than  20  pages)  ends  the  book,  which  is  illustrated 
by  photographs  showing  the  most  important  breeding  and  winter 
habitats  and,  above  all,  by  a series  of  valuable  distribution  maps. 

In  general  terms  this  book  is  most  stimulating  for  any  further 
studies  on  migration  through  the  Palearctic  and  Ethiopian  regions. 
We  did  not  expect  less  from  Reg  Moreau,  one  of  the  greatest 
ornithologists  of  his  generation.  Once  again  he  has  demonstrated 
his  exceptional  qualifications:  a wide  knowledge,  imagination,  an 
enquiring  mind,  and  the  ability  to  write  easily.  On  the  other  hand, 
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it  would  not  be  unfair  to  his  memory  to  say  that  the  reader  may 
be  somewhat  disappointed  by  this  contribution,  valuable  as  it  is. 
As  Dr  J.  F.  Monk  points  out  in  his  foreword,  illness  precluded  the 
author  from  writing  the  general  chapters  and  the  conclusions  we 
expected  after  such  an  analysis.  Sometimes  one  is  not  sure  what  the 
book  is  about,  as  apparently  it  has  no  general  thesis  and  some  parts 
remind  one  of  a compilation  of  notes  accumulated  over  a long  period. 
Besides,  any  author  who  writes  on  such  a broad  subject  has  to  rely 
on  data  available  in  the  literature  or  solicited  from  others;  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  check  all  of  them.  Many  data  on  ranges  are  derived 
from  maps  published  in  standard  works,  particularly  the  Russian 
handbook,  which  are  now  recognised  as  very  inaccurate  by  their 
authors  themselves.  One  might  also  argue  on  the  evolution  of  migra- 
tory behaviour  in  the  past : apparently  the  migratory  routes  existed 
long  before  the  Quaternary  glaciations  and  it  might  be  misleading  to 
think  that  the  rate  of  evolution  could  be  as  rapid  as  is  suggested  here. 

These  criticisms  originate  from  the  fact  that  Reg  Moreau  did  not 
live  to  bring  the  book  to  its  final  stage.  Though  Dr  Monk  has  most 
ably  edited  it  for  publication,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  supple- 
ment Reg  Moreau’s  work  by  adding  the  conclusions.  As  it  is,  it 
constitutes  an  original  contribution  to  migration  studies  and  pro- 
vides a substantial  basis  for  further  research  on  this  subject,  in  close 
connection  with  ecology  both  in  the  Palearctic  and  in  Africa.  This 
research  will  be  the  most  prized  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a great 
ornithologist. 


Notes 

Arctic  Skuas  repeatedly  chasing  passerines  On  24th  and  25th 
July  1971,  a weekend  of  rough,  wet  weather,  I noted  eleven  and  38 
Arctic  Skuas  Stercorarius  parasiticus  respectively  at  Aberlady  Bay, 
East  Lothian.  They  were  continually  chasing  Kittiwakes  Rissa 
tridactyla,  terns  Sterna  spp  and  waders,  and  one  which  had  the 
audacity  to  pursue  a Gannet  Sula  bassana  was  successful  after  a 
three-minute  chase.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  skuas’ 
behaviour  was  their  repeated  chasing  of  passerines,  in  particular 
Skylarks  Alauda  arvensis  and  Meadow  Pipits  Anthus  pratensis,  and  on 
several  occasions  I saw  them  take  insects  or  grubs  dropped  by  the 
passerines.  Twice  a skua  was  chasing  a Skylark  over  the  sea  when 
two  more  skuas  joined  it  and,  after  nearly  two  minutes  of  twisting 
and  turning,  forced  the  lark  into  the  water.  Each  time  the  drowned 
bird  was  then  eaten  by  one  of  the  skuas.  A.  D.  K.  Ramsay 
Stanley  Lodge,  4 Penicuik  Road,  Roslin,  Midlothian 
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Prolonged  mobbing  of  Common  Tern  by  Swallows  and 
Jackdaws  On  6th  September  1967,  at  Corsham  Lake,  Wiltshire, 
I was  watching  a Common  Tern  Sterna  hirundo  fishing  from  a height 
of  some  1 1 metres  when  a group  of  about  30  Swallows  Hirundo  rustica, 
calling  loudly,  started  to  mob  it.  At  first  it  paid  little  attention  to 
them  but,  as  their  numbers  increased,  it  tried  to  lose  its  pursuers  by 
twisting  and  turning.  This  action  seemed  only  to  excite  the  Swallows 
even  more.  In  an  effort  to  evade  them  the  tern  started  to  gain 
height,  but  when  it  had  reached  about  six  metres  a group  of  approxi- 
mately 20  Jackdaws  Corvus  monedula  joined  in  the  mobbing,  pursuing 
it  all  round  the  lake  for  several  minutes.  The  tern  made  repeated 
attempts  to  avoid  the  mobbing  by  plunging  from  a height  of  some 
ten  metres  almost  to  the  surface,  as  well  as  by  making  numerous 
twists  and  turns.  It  was  eventually  forced  to  gain  height  with  both 
Swallows  and  Jackdaws  still  in  pursuit.  All  the  birds  then  dis- 
appeared over  near-by  woodland.  Before  long  the  tern  appeared 
over  the  trees  at  a height  which  I estimated  at  150  metres,  with  a 
dozen  Swallows  still  mobbing  it.  It  then  started  soaring  until  it  was 
nearly  out  of  sight.  In  doing  so  it  drifted  back  over  the  lake  and 
eventually  descended  and  began  fishing,  with  the  Swallows  still 
mobbing  it.  A little  later  five  more  Common  Terns  arrived  and  the 
Swallows  lost  interest.  Julian  C.  Rolls 

Tringa,  31  Fleetwood  Close,  Neston,  Corsham,  Wiltshire  SN13  qtf 

A.  von  Vietinghoff-Riesch  (1955,  Die  Rauchschwalbe)  mentioned 
mobbing  behaviour  by  Swallows  towards  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter 
msus.  Goshawk  A.  gentilis,  Red  Kite  Milvus  milvus , Hobby  Falco 
subbuteo.  Common  Sandpiper  Tringa  hypoleucos.  Black  Tern  Chlidonias 
niger>  pigeons  Columba,  crows  Corvus  and  Jays  Garrulus  glandarius. 
Such  aerial  interactions  between  unrelated  species  are  not  uncom- 
mon, but  the  above  is  a particularly  good  example.  Eds 

Lesser  Whitethroat  singing  in  October  At  about  8 a.m  on 
6th  October  1972,  on  St  Mary’s,  Isles  of  Scilly,  I observed  a Lesser 
Whitethroat  Sylvia  curruca  singing.  Although  of  brief  duration,  the 
full,  rattling,  repetitive,  one-note  song  was  uttered,  and  the  bird 
delivered  about  five  or  six  phrases  before  taking  flight.  According 
to  The  Handbook  (2:  xi),  song  or  sub-song  has  been  recorded  except 
tionally  to  mid-September  for  this  species.  G.  Summers 

23  West  Close,  Stafford 

Passerines  settling  on  the  sea  On  1st  October  1972  my  wife  and 
I were  birdwatching  at  Fife  Ness,  Fife,  with  W.  R.  Brackenridge  and 
two  others.  At  12.00  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a thrush  (which  we 
believed  to  be  a Song  Thrush  Turdus  philomelos ) being  blown 
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towards  the  shore  by  the  strong  SSE  wind.  It  appeared  rather 
exhausted  and  was  flying  weakly  when  it  finally  flopped  into  the  sea 
about  300  metres  offshore.  It  remained  in  the  water  for  nearly  two 
minutes,  keeping  its  tail  cocked  above  the  surface,  and  appeared 
little  troubled  by  its  situation.  It  then  took  off  from  the  top  of  a 
wave  and  flew  ashore  fairly  strongly,  disappearing  behind  a ridge  to 
the  north  of  us.  We  tried  to  relocate  it,  but  were  unsuccessful  in 
doing  so.  Raymond  H.  Hogg 

Schoolhouse,  Crosshill,  Maybole,  Ayrshire 

In  October  1970,  at  Cley,  Norfolk,  I watched  a male  Blackbird 
T.  merula  flying  very  weakly  above  the  sea,  zigzagging  and  gradually 
losing  height;  about  100  metres  out  from  the  shore  it  was  unable  to 
clear  the  top  of  a wave  and  found  itself  in  the  water.  The  bird 
remained  on  the  surface  unmoving  and  seemingly  unconscious,  the 
waves  carrying  it  inshore  quite  fast,  until  a breaker  finally  flung  it  up 
on  to  the  pebbly  beach.  I thought  it  was  dead  and  walked  over  to 
examine  it,  but  when  I was  about  five  metres  away  it  suddenly 
revived,  took  off  and  flew  inland  quite  strongly.  T.  Delaney 
31  Starbank  Road,  Edinburgh  EH5  3BY 

Reviews 

Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  India  and  Pakistan.  By  Salim  Ali 
and  S.  Dillon  Ripley.  Oxford  University  Press,  Bombay. 
Vol  5 (1972):  276  pages;  10  colour  plates;  many  line  drawings 
and  maps.  Vol  6 (1971):  245  pages;  8 colour  plates;  many  line 
drawings  and  maps.  £8.00  each. 

The  urgent  need  for  an  up-to-date  and  comprehensive  handbook  to 
the  birds  of  this  extensive  region  (which  covers  not  only  India  and 
Pakistan  but  also  Nepal,  Sikkim,  Bhutan,  Ceylon  and  the  neigh- 
bouring oceanic  islands)  was  stressed  in  the  full  review  of  the  first 
two  volumes  of  this  important  work  (Brit.  Birds,  62:  544-546).  With 
1,200  species  (or  nearly  2,100  races)  having  been  recorded  in  the 
area,  the  treatment  is  necessarily  concise;  even  so,  the  complete 
work  is  expected  to  extend  to  ten  volumes.  The  text  for  each  race 
covers  scientific  and  local  names,  general  habits  and  food,  voice  and 
calls,  breeding,  museum  diagnosis,  measurements  and  weights, 
averaging  just  over  1^  large  pages  for  each  form.  Identification  is 
assisted  by  the  provision  of  keys  to  the  different  groups,  as  well  as  by 
many  line  drawings  and  colour  plates  of  selected  species  by  Paul 
Barruel,  D.  V.  Cowen,  A.  M.  Hughes, J.  P.  Irani,  David  Reid-Henry, 
R.  A.  Richardson,  Robert  Scholtz  and  Donald  Watson.  As  in  the 
earlier  volumes,  there  is  much  valuable  material  based  on  the 
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authors  own  observations,  together  with  information  gathered  over 
the  last  30  years  or  so  which  is  not  always  readily  accessible.  These 
two  volumes,  respectively  covering  larks  to  Grey  Hypocolius  and 
cuckoo-shrikes  to  babaxes,  take  us  well  into  the  passerines,  and 
the  two  distinguished  authors  are  to  be  warmly  congratulated  on 
passing  the  halfway  mark  of  this  immense  undertaking  in  the  short 
period  of  four  years.  As  well  as  the  increasing  number  of  serious 
local  ornithologists,  all  visitors  to  this  fascinating  area,  which  is 
blessed  both  with  an  abundance  of  species  and  with  a human 
population  which  leaves  most  of  them  unmolested,  should  soon  be 
able  to  rejoice  in  the  completion  of  a work  which  authoritatively  and 
compactly  presents  the  available  information  and  clearly  pinpoints 
the  gaps  waiting  to  be  filled.  Stanley  Cramp 

Animals  of  the  Antarctic:  the  Ecology  of  the  Far  South.  By 
Bernard  Stonehouse.  Peter  Lowe,  London,  1972.  171  pages; 
204  colour  photographs;  32  paintings,  drawings,  diagrams 
and  maps.  £3.25. 

Animals  of  the  African  Year:  the  Ecology  of  East  Africa.  By 
Jane  Burton.  Peter  Lowe,  London,  1972.  *73  pages;  240 
colour  photographs;  9 paintings,  drawings  and  diagrams 
and  one  map.  £3.25. 

Two  books  in  a ‘new  look’  natural  history  series,  which  is  based  on 
profuse  illustrations,  an  ecological  emphasis  on  species-environment 
and  interspecific  relationships,  and  a reasonable  price  having  regard 
to  the  quality  of  the  contents  and  to  the  format.  They  seem  to  be 
aimed  especially  at  the  scientifically  or  aesthetically  sensitive 
wildlife  tourist,  actual  and  vicarious.  A growing  proportion  of  us 
now  come  into  that  category,  but  many  others  will  also  enjoy  and 
benefit  from  expert  and  readable  syntheses  of  this  standard,  not  least 
the  ornithologists  who  get  a good  slice  of  the  cake  (for  example, 
around  30%  of  the  illustrations  and  a 45-page  chapter  in  the  Antarc- 
tic volume). 

Thanks,  no  doubt,  in  part  to  the  comparative  simplicity  of  antarc- 
tic biota,  Dr  Stonehouse’s  study  is  particularly  satisfying  and  is 
illustrated  by  a superb  and  apt  selection  of  pictures:  from  an  account 
ol  the  continent,  its  oceans  and  islands,  and  their  vegetation  and 
smaller  fauna,  it  proceeds  to  the  life  histories  of  the  dominant  animal 
species— birds,  mammals  and  finally  the  intruder,  Man  (and  the 
conservation  implications  of  that  intrusion).  Faced  with  the  greater 
tangle  of  the  tropics,  Miss  Burton’s  more  complicated  formula,  per- 
haps influenced  by  the  feat  of  illustrating  it  almost  entirely  by  her 
own  photographs  (mostly  excellent,  but  occasionally  sub-standard  or 
failing  to  make  their  point),  is  to  take  a look  at  geology  and  evolu- 
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tion,  pass  on  to  the  description  of  habitats  and  end,  except  for  a 
brief  conservation  coda,  with  a review  of  plant  and  animal  reactions 
to  the  dry  and  wet  seasons.  The  resulting  overlaps  (or  somewhat 
arbitrary  allocation  of  data)  make  for  a certain  loss  of  clarity  or  for 
distortion  of  the  picture,  sometimes  aggravated  by  uncritical 
acceptance  of  observations  which  have  only  a localised  validity. 
One  notes,  too,  the  occasional  slip,  such  as  the  solecism  of ‘insulberg’ 
for  ‘inselberg’  and  its  mistranslation  as  ‘island  rock’  in  the  glossary. 
Indeed,  in  both  books  the  aids  to  reference  and  understanding  are 
inadequate — very  brief  bibliographies,  incomplete  and  curiously 
selected  glossaries,  and  indexes  in  which  the  scientific  names  are 
listed  but  some  value  is  lost  through  omissions  and  misprints. 

In  contrast  with  these  mainly  editorial  blemishes,  the  standards 
achieved  by  the  Dutch  printers  are  remarkably  good.  A few  colours 
have  gone  wrong — the  bill  of  the  Wandering  Albatross,  the  much 
too  grey  and  unstreaked  appearance  of  the  Grey-backed  Petrel,  the 
incorrect  differentiation  of  the  two  cormorants — but  these  all  apply 
to  drawings  rather  than  photographs  and  probably  lie  at  the  door  of 
the  artist  rather  than  the  printer.  In  the  African  book  the  ornitho- 
logist is  likely  to  be  worried  by  quite  another  kind  of  defect:  the 
almost  complete  lack  of  reference  to  the  ‘little  brown  jobs’,  from  the 
ubiquitous  cisticolas  to  the  swarming  queleas,  which  may  well 
have  a bigger  part  to  play  in  the  ecology  than  some  of  the  big, 
colourful,  noisy  or  oddly  behaving  species  that  hog  the  limelight. 

Hugh  F.  I.  Elliott 


Rare  Breeding  Birds  Panel 

In  1968  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds 
established  a subcommittee,  known  as  the  Rare  Breeding  Birds 
Panel,  to  collect  together  in  one  place  the  records  of  rare  breeding 
birds  in  Britain.  This  subcommittee  consisted  of  A.  W.  Colling, 
Peter  Conder,  I.  J.  Ferguson-Lees,  David  Lea  (Secretary)  and 
Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock.  Details  of  the  scheme  were  circulated  to  46 
county  and  regional  report  editors  and  the  great  majority  approved 
it  (43  in  favour,  one  against,  two  not  replying) . 

While  many  records  were  received  by  the  Panel,  the  response  was 
less  complete  than  had  been  hoped.  As  a result  of  this  and  also 
the  departure  to  Orkney  of  David  Lea,  the  Panel  was  reconstituted 
in  December  1972  as  an  autonomous  body  separate  from  the 
R.S.P.B.,  financed  jointly  by  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology,  the 
R.S.P.B.  and  British  Birds,  and  including,  as  before,  a representative 
of  the  Nature  Conservancy. 
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The  members  of  the  Panel  are  fully  aware  that  the  data  on  rare 
breeding  birds  submitted  to  them  are  usually  confidential  and  that 
the  records  will  continue  to  be  sent  in  only  if  county  recorders  and 
others  can  be  sure  that  the  information  will  remain  secret.  Basically, 
this  comes  down  to  having  confidence  in  the  individuals  concerned. 
Over  the  years  there  are  bound  to  be  changes  in  the  Panel’s  com- 
position and  it  has,  therefore,  been  agreed  that  any  such  changes 
shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  councils  of  the  B.T.O.  and  the 
R.S.P.B.  and  by  the  editors  of  British  Birds.  David  Lea’s  departure 
has  already  necessitated  such  a change  and  these  bodies  have 
approved  R.  H.  Dennis  as  the  Panel’s  new  member  and  Dr  Sharrock 
as  its  Honorary  Secretary. 

The  aims  of  the  Panel  are  to  collect  in  one  place  all  information 
on  rare  breeding  birds  so  that  changes  in  status — both  increases  and 
decreases  can  be  monitored,  and  so  that  essential  information  is 
not  lost  (as  has  happened  in  the  past)  through  the  deaths  of  those 
keeping  breeding  records  secret. 

Data  sent  to  the  panel  will  not  be  divulged  to  any  other  person 
(not  even  to  members  of  the  councils  or  staffs  of  the  B.T.O.  and 
R.S.P.B.  or  to  the  editors  of  British  Birds)  without  the  prior  per- 
mission of  the  person  supplying  the  information  (during  his  or  her 
lifetime),  except  that  an  annual  summary  in  very  general  terms  will 
be  published.  Localities  will  never  be  listed  in  this  unless  all  con- 
cerned consider  it  safe  to  do  so  (for  example,  Snowy  Owls  on 
Fetlar,  Ospreys  at  Boat  of  Garten)  and  often  the  county  and  some- 
times even  the  region  will  be  omitted.  When  specifically  asked  not 
to  publish,  the  Panel  undertakes  to  honour  this  request.  Typical 
entries  (all  hypothetical)  in  this  annual  report  might  read: 

Scaup  Aythya  marila  Successful  breeding  of  four  pairs  occurred  at  three  sites  (two 
of  them  new)  in  Ross-shire,  Sutherland  and  Inverness-shire — a higher  number 
than  in  any  year  since  igxx. 

Bee-eater  Merops  apiaster  Three  pairs  nested,  one  rearing  two  young  successfully, 
at  a locality  in  southern  England.  This  is  the  first  case  of  proved  breeding  since 
igxx. 

Fieldfare  furdus pilaris  Breeding  of  18  pairs  was  proved  at  1 7 localities  in  northern 
England  and  Scotland.  This  shows  a continuing  increase  from  the  19XX  figures  of 
eleven  and  nine  respectively. 

County  recorders  and  others  having  relevant  information  are 
asked  to  submit  breeding  records  of  the  species  listed  below,  in 
duplicate,  on  the  Panel  s special  forms.  These  will  be  obtainable 
free  on  request  from  the  Secretary  and  should  be  returned  to  him. 
We  hope  that  with  very  few  exceptions  the  information  will  come  to 
the  Panel  via  the  county  recorder  concerned.  When  information 
does  not  come  from  him,  the  supplier’s  permission  is  sought,  on  the 
form,  for  the  county  recorder  to  be  informed. 

Only  the  two  copies  of  the  original  data  supplied  to  the  Panel  will 
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exist  and  these  will  be  kept  under  lock  and  key,  at  separate  places 
to  guard  against  the  risk  of  fire.  The  duplicate  set  will  be  referred 
to  only  in  such  an  emergency.  The  main  set  of  data  will  be  consulted 
only  by  the  Secretary,  but  a summary  prepared  by  him  will  be 
shown  to  other  members  of  the  Panel  at  an  annual  meeting.  This 
summary  will  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  at  the  end  of  the  meeting 
and  copies  will  not  be  taken  by  the  other  members  of  the  Panel. 

The  Panel  hopes  that  all  ornithologists,  and  particularly  all 
county  and  regional  recorders,  will  appreciate  the  importance  of 
full  co-operation  so  that  the  spread  of  increasing  species  and  the 
decline  of  decreasing  ones  can  be  monitored  and  so  that  isolated 
breeding  records  are  not  lost. 


List  of  species  for  which  records  are  required 

This  list  is  confined  to  species  known  to  have  bred  in  Britain  since 
i960. 


Great  Northern  Diver  Gavia  immer 
Slavonian  Grebe  Podiceps  auritus 
Black-necked  Grebe  P.  nigricollis 
Pintail  Anas  acuta 
Scaup  Aythya  marila 
Goldeneye  Bucephala  clangula 
Common  Scoter  Melanitta  nigra 
Goshawk  Accipiter  gentilis 
Red  Kite  Milvus  milvus 
Honey  Buzzard  Pernis  apivorus 
Marsh  Harrier  Circus  aeruginosus 
Montagu’s  Harrier  C.  pygargus 
Osprey  Pandion  haliaelus 
Hobby  Falco  subbuteo 
Spotted  Crake  Porzana  porzana 
Dotterel  Eudromias  morinellus 
Black-tailed  Godwit  Lirnosa  limosa 
Wood  Sandpiper  Tringa  glareola 
Temminck’s  Stint  Calidris  temminckii 
Ruff  Philomachus  pugnax 
Avocet  Recurvirostra  avosetta 


Red-necked  Phalarope  Phalaropus  lobatus 

Stone  Curlew  Burhinus  oedicnemus 

Mediterranean  Gull  Larus  melanocephalus 

Black  Tern  Chlidonias  niger 

Snowy  Owl  Nyctea  scandiaca 

Hoopoe  Upupa  epops 

Wryneck  Jynx  tor  quill  a 

Golden  Oriole  Oriolus  oriolus 

Short- toed  Treecreeper  Certhia  brachydactyla 

Fieldfare  Turdus  pilaris 

Redwing  T.  iliacus 

Black  Redstart  Phoenicurus  ochruros 

Bluethroat  Luscinia  svecica 

Cetti’s  Warbler  Cettia  cetli 

Savi’s  Warbler  Lucustella  luscinioides 

Marsh  Warbler  Acrocephalus  palustris 

Dartford  Warbler  Sylvia  undata 

Firecrest  Regulus  ignicapillus 

Red-backed  Shrike  Lanius  collurio 

Serin  Serinus  serinus 

Snow  Bunting  Pleclrophenax  nivalis 


Various  species  which  bred  in  Britain  before  i960  may  do  so 
again  (for  example,  Long-tailed  Duck  Clangula  hyemalis,  Green 
Sandpiper  Tringa  ochropus,  Brambling  Fringilla  montifringilla) , while 
others  which  have  not  yet  been  proved  to  breed  here  have  been 
suspected  in  recent  years  and  may  well  be  recorded  in  the  future 
(for  example,  Little  Bittern  Ixobrychus  minutus ).  Observations  are 
required  for  species  such  as  these  and  also  in  cases  where  breeding 
has  been  suspected  but  not  proved  or  where  a male  has  held  an 
established  territory.  All  records  should  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Panel,  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock,  59  Curlew  Crescent, 
Bedford  MK41  7HY. 


News  and  comment  Robert  Hudson 

*973  All-Ireland  Conference  It  is  usually  encouraging  to  see  an  ornithological 
conference  attracting  public  attention,  but  this  All-Ireland  Conference,  held  at 
Newcastle,  Co.  Down,  during  2nd-4th  March,  perhaps  went  too  far  in  that  it 
started  with  a bang,  literally,  when  part  of  the  hotel  was  blown  up  just  48  hours 
before  the  opening.  Despite  this  inauspicious  start,  it  proved  to  be  another  excellent 
meeting  with  a varied  and  interesting  programme.  Dr  YV.  J.  Eggeling  was  the  first 
speaker  to  brave  the  wind  blowing  through  the  broken  windows  of  the  lecture 
theatre;  his  lucid  talk  considered  the  interactions  of  birds  with  the  many  facets  of 
their  environment.  From  the  general  principles,  the  conference  ranged  through 
the  more  specific  talk  by  Dr  J.  S.  Fairlie  on  small  mammals  and  the  part  they  plav 
in  the  life  cycles  of  Kestrels  and  owls  in  Ireland,  to  Dr  C.  M.  Perrins’s  illuminating 
description  of  the  multitude  of  factors  which  influence  the  breeding  cycle  of  the 
Great  lit.  The  birds  of  the  Florida  Everglades  were  the  subject  of  a lecture  by 
u U.°yg  as  Dcane!  whl*e  back  at  home,  the  tremendous  coverage  of  Ireland  for 
the  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland  made  the  talk  by  J.  S.  Furphv  a 
memorable  one.  To  English  birdwatchers,  the  almost  universal  occurrence  of  the 
Jackdaw  was  striking,  as  was  the  westerly  spread  of  the  Collared  Dove  and  the 
intriguingly  discontinuous  distribution  of  species  such  as  the  Pochard,  Stock  Dove 
and  Dee  Sparrow.  Considering  the  difficulties  that  the  organisers  of  this  con- 
ference had  to  face,  they  must  be  congratulated  on  the  successful  outcome. 
(Contributed  by  A.  J.  Prater.) 

Lilford  Hall  goes  public  One  of  the  more  prominent  ornithologists  of  the  Vic- 
torian era  was  Lord  Lilford,  the  fourth  Baron,  patron  of  Archibald  Thorburn,  and 
president  of  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union  from  1867  until  his  death  in  1896- 
he  was  particularly  interested  in  aviculture,  and  the  Lilford  Hall  aviaries  in 
Northamptonshire  were  then  world-famous.  After  passing  out  of  the  family  for 
several  decades,  the  estate  has  recently  been  re-acquired  by  the  present  Lord 
Lilford,  and  the  grounds  of  100  hectares  (250  acres)  are  to  be  opened  to  the  public 
10m  this  spring.  The  aviaries  have  been  rebuilt  and  restocked,  16  species  of 
waterfowl  released  on  to  the  park  lake,  and  the  extensive  rock  gardens  and  pinetum 
recreated  There  are  no  signs  yet  that  Lilford  Hall  will  degenerate  into  another 
safari  park,  and  present  developments  are  not  without  interest  to  ornithologists 
brr;/f°rmer  associations‘  Lilford  Hal>  » 4 km  (2*  miles)  south  of  Oundle,  just 


rick  lade  N.N.R.  National  Nature  Reserve  number  135  has  been  declared  in  the 
shape  of  35  hectares  (86  acres)  of  old  pasture  at  Cricklade,  Wiltshire.  This  is  the 
first  meadow  grassland  N.N.R.,  established  primarily  for  botanists  since  the  area 
possesses  some  particularly  interesting  plants,  notably  the  largest  British  population 
(in  a wild  state)  of  the  rare  fritillary-  Fritillaria  meleagris. 

Birds  and  aircraft  Two  interesting  publications  have  arrived  from  Canada:  a 
mimeographed  report  (covering  1969-71),  Birdstrikes  to  Canadian  Forces  Aircraft 
from  the  Directorate  of  Flight  Safety  (Canadian  National  Defence  Headquarters',  • 
and  Studies  of  Bird  Hazards  to  Aircraft,  number  14  in  the  Report  Series  of  the 
Canadian  Wildlife  Service  (104  pages).  Bird  strikes  have  become  increasingly 
sn  ious  as  aircraft  have  grown  in  size  and  speed ; and  the  reticence  with  which 
the  problem  is  approached  in  Britain  (especially  in  the  civil  aviation  field)  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  open  Canadian  attitude.  There  the  problem  is  discussed 
frankly,  and  biologists  are  involved.  The  Canadian  Wildlife  Service  is  one  of 
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several  agencies  represented  on  the  Associate  Committee  on  Bird  Hazards  to  Air- 
craft of  the  National  Research  Council;  this  standing  committee’s  forecasts  of  the 
density  of  bird  movements  for  particular  times  and  routes  (based  on  radar  monitor- 
ing) are  fed,  as  a matter  of  routine,  to  pilots  and  air-traffic  controllers;  while 
findings  are  published  in  formats  readily  available  to  the  public.  The  collision 
problem  is  not  one  to  which  there  is  likely  to  be  any  magical  answer;  engineering 
solutions  may  be  possible  but  will  take  time,  and,  in  the  short  term,  reductions  in 
incidents  are  most  likely  to  be  achieved  by  routeing  aircraft  to  avoid  bird  con- 
centrations, by  making  airport  vicinities  less  attractive  to  birds,  and  by  not  putting 
new  airports  on  coastal  mudflats  beneath  major  bird  migration  routes. 

Conservation  book  reprints  We  have  received  copies  of  two  books  on  con- 
servation topics  reissued  in  the  Pelican  Books  series.  Man  and  Environment : Crisis  and 
the  Strategy  of  Choice,  by  Robert  Arvill,  was  first  published  in  1967  and  now  goes 
into  its  third  edition;  its  author  is  currently  Deputy  Director  (Conservation)  of  the 
Nature  Conservancy.  The  second  book  is  The  Last  Resource:  Man's  Exploitation  of 
the  Oceans,  by  Tony  Loftus,  originally  published  in  1969  and  now  revised  for  its 
first  Pelican  edition.  Both  books  are  well-known  conservation  items;  for  those  who 
do  not  have  them  already,  these  inexpensive  paperback  editions  (6op  and  50P 
respectively)  are  well  worth  buying.  Pelican  Books  are  issued  by  Penguin  Books 
Ltd. 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessai  dy  those  of  the  editors  of  British  Birds 


Recent  reports — December  and  January 
D.  A.  Christie 

These  are  largely  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records 

The  following  summary  deals  with  December  1972  and  January  1973,  with 
February  taken  into  account  in  some  cases  where  relevant.  The  weather  during 
this  time  was  characterised  by  its  extraordinary  mildness.  In  the  first  ten  days  of 
December  there  were  some  gales  and  heavy  rain,  followed  in  south-east  England 
by  freezing  overnight  temperatures  until  Christmas  and  on  the  last  two  days  of  the 
month,  but  generally  temperatures  were  above  average.  The  first  two  weeks  of 
January  were  dominated  by  an  anticyclone  which  held  up  the  Atlantic  fronts. 
Between  17th  and  22nd  there  was  some  snow  and  frost,  but  warm  sunny  weather 
quickly  returned,  with  temperatures  in  the  50°-55°F  (io°-i3°C)  region  on  many 
days.  Despite  two  or  three  short  cold  spells,  little  cold  weather  movement  was 
apparent. 

DIVERS  TO  SWANS 

Black-throated  Divers  Gavia  arctica  occurred  inland  at  two  places  during  Decem- 
ber, at  Grafham  Water  (Huntingdonshire)  on  2nd  and  at  Ogston  Reservoir 
(Derbyshire)  on  3rd,  the  latter  being  the  first  record  for  the  county  since  1955’ 
Flocks  of  divers  included  twelve  Great  Northern  G.  immer  at  I.ooe  (Cornwall)  on 
27th  December  and  20  Red-throated  G.  stellata  three  days  later  at  Druridge  Bay 
(Northumberland),  while  the  regular  gathering  at  Dawlish  Warren  (Devon)  of 
Slavonian  Grebes  Podiceps  auritus  reached  25  on  28th.  There  were  also  up  to 
22  Slavonian  Grebes  throughout  January  at  Ross  (Northumberland),  and  four 
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Red-necked  P.  griseigena  together  on  the  Helford  River  (Cornwall)  on  30th 
December.  A Manx  Shearwater  Puffmus  puffinus  was  found  dead  at  Reculver 
(Kent)  on  3rd  December.  At  Jaonneuse  Point,  Guernsey,  eight  Gannets  Sula 
bassana  were  counted  moving  east  during  a i^-hour  seawatch  on  14th  January, 
and  at  Amble  (Northumberland)  there  were  20  on  27th  of  that  month.  A ‘probable’ 
Purple  Heron  Ardea  purpurea  was  reported  at  Beltring  (Kent)  on  the  unusual  date 
of  27th  January.  A Little  Egret  Egretta  garzetta  on  the  River  Annan  (Dumfries- 
shire) on  17th  December  was  almost  certainly  the  one  present  in  Cumberland  from 
20th  October  to  early  December  (see  Brit.  Birds,  66:  85,  129);  another  was  at 
Martin’s  Haven  (Pembrokeshire)  from  20th  November  until  at  least  14th  January. 
Single  Bitterns  Botaurus  slellaris  were  at  Old  Slade  gravel  pit  (Buckinghamshire) 
in  mid-December,  at  Sevenoaks  (Kent)  on  21st,  at  Chew  Valley  Lake  (Somerset) 
on  28th  and  at  Sandwich  Bay  (Kent)  on  27th  January.  In  Hampshire  there  were 
three  at  fleet  Pond  and  one  at  Titchfield  Haven  on  3rd  January,  and  one  at  Marsh 
Court  on  27th.  On  1st  December  one  was  picked  up  dead  by  the  side  of  a road 
on  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  the  species  had  not  been  recorded  for  some  years. 
Booming  was  first  noted  at  Leighton  Moss  (Lancashire)  on  24th  January,  although 
at  Minsmere  (Suffolk)  it  was  not  heard  until  17th  February,  by  which  date  at  least 
eight  were  booming  at  Leighton  Moss. 

.Among  high  counts  of  dabbling  duck  were  8,871  Teal  Anas  crecca  and  9,880 
Pintail  A.  acuta  on  the  Incc  marshes  (Cheshire)  on  7th  January,  and  1 13  Gadwall 
A.  strepera  at  Barn  Elms  Reservoir  (Surrey)  on  17th  December;  on  the  Ouse 
Washes  (Cambridgcshire/Norfolk)  Wigeon  A.  penelope  reached  a rather  low  peak 
of  29,400  on  1 8th  December,  though  in  the  Medway  estuary  (Kent)  the  mid- 
January  wildfowl  census  revealed  an  all-time  record  total  of  19,446.  There  were  a 
number  of  sightings  of  Red-crested  Pochards  Nett  a rufina  and  Ferruginous 
Ducks  Aythya  nyroca  but  with  no  particular  pattern,  and  it  is  impossible  even  to 
speculate  whether  any  concerned  genuine  wild  birds.  The  drake  Ring-necked 
Duck  A.  collaris  which  spent  1972  in  Devon  and  Somerset  stayed  into  January  1973 
at  Slapton  Ley  (Devon);  another  drake  was  at  Marlow  gravel  pits  (Buckingham- 
shire) from  17th  December  until  at  least  22nd  February  {cf.  Brit.  Birds,  65:  135). 
An  exceptional  flock  of  Scaup  A.  marila  at  Little  Sea,  Studland  (Dorset), reached  a 
maximum  of  70  in  January,  and  at  Twccdmouth  (Northumberland)  Goldeneyes 
Bucephala  clangula  increased  from  170  at  the  end  of  December  to  300  by  14th 
January.  Long-tailed  Ducks  Clangula  hyemalis  reached  record  totals  of  3,000  off 
Findhorn  (Morayshire)  and  2,000  off  Dornoch  (Sutherland)  in  December,  and  the 
flock  at  Ross  numbered  150  on  4th  January;  four  at  Hengistbury  Head  (Hamp- 
shire) on  3rd  December  was  a high  number  for  that  part  of  the  coast  and  51  at 
Hunstanton  (Norfolk)  on  16th  was  the  third  highest  count  on  record  for  the 
locality.  The  mild  winter  produced  only  very  small  numbers  of  Smews  Mergus 
albellus.  Reports  were  received  from  23  localities  and  the  highest  numbers  were,  as 
usual,  in  south-east  England:  up  to  twelve  at  both  Staines  and  Brent  Reservoirs 
(Middlesex)  in  January  and  seven  on  the  Dartford  marshes  (Kent)  on  21st  of  that 
month.  A drake  King  Eider  Somateria  spectabilis  stayed  at  Clachan,  Kintyrc 
(Argyll),  from  18th  to  24th  December,  recalling  the  one  at  Irvine  (Ayrshire)  in  the 
previous  winter  {Brit.  Birds,  65:  135,  183),  but  perhaps  the  most  unusual  duck 
record  of  the  period  concerned  the  first  known  occurrence  this  century  of  Eiders 
S.  mollissima  inland  in  die  Trent  Valley,  at  Attenborough  (Nottinghamshire). 
The  first  were  reported  on  24th  December  when  two  females,  two  immature  males 
and  twelve  birds  of  the  year  arrived.  By  1st  January  18  birds  were  present,  but  by 
13th  only  Uiree  were  left;  these  stayed  until  at  least  nth  February  and  the  last 
one  departed  on  1 7th. 

White-fronted  Geese  Anser  albifrons  at  Slimbridge  (Gloucestershire)  reached 
a maximum  in  December  of  3,500.  The  much  rarer  Bean  Geese  A.  fab al is  were 
seen  at  seven  places;  the  east  Norfolk  flock  numbered  75  in  January  and  in 
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Northumberland  there  were  15  at  Beal  on  gth  January  and  eight  flew  south-west 
at  Holywell  on  16th.  The  Ross’s  Goose  A.  rossii  reported  on  the  south  Lancashire 
mosses  in  the  last  summary  (see  Brit.  Birds , 66:  130)  remained  throughout  the 
period  and  was  joined  by  a Lesser  Snow  Goose  A.  caerulescens  hyperboreus  during 
December.  On  27th  January  another  Snow  Goose  was  recorded  at  Fenham  Flats 
(Northumberland).  Record  numbers  of  Dark-bellied  Brent  Geese  Branta 
bernicla  bernicla  were  reported  from  the  south  coast  of  England  in  January  and  early 
February:  at  what  are  now  becoming  the  main  wintering  grounds,  a count  on 
4th  February  revealed  5,600  in  Langstone  Harbour  (Hampshire)  and  4,500  in 
Chichester  Harbour  (Hampshire/Sussex),  making  a total  of  1 0,1 00,  comparable 
with  (or  perhaps  higher  than)  the  typical  annual  maximum  at  Foulness  (Essex). 
Up  to  700  in  January-February  in  the  Exe  estuary  (Devon)  was  an  all-time  peak. 
Very  much  smaller  numbers,  but  still  three  or  four  times  the  normal  figures  for 
the  areas  concerned,  were  up  to  60  at  Poole  Harbour  (Dorset)  and  62  at  Whiteford 
Point  (Glamorgan).  One  was  well  inland  at  Attenborough  on  7th  January.  Wild 
swan  numbers  were  generally  low  but  55  Whooper  Swans  Cygnus  cygnus  (22 
immatures)  on  the  Bolton  (Lancashire)  waters  at  the  end  of  January  was  a record 
for  the  area.  Bewick’s  Swans  C.  bewickii  on  the  Ouse  Washes  totalled  452  on  18th 
December  and  540  on  1st  January,  well  below  the  recent  average,  and  at  Slim- 
bridge  303  (58  immatures)  on  31st  December  had  fallen  to  only  17  by  10th 
February  and  to  a mere  four  on  18th,  when  they  were  outnumbered  by  five 
Whooper  Swans! 

RAPTORS  TO  STONE  CURLEW 

Unusual  raptors  were  much  in  evidence  in  East  Anglia.  Walberswick  (Suffolk) 
held  a Red  Kite  Milvus  milvus  from  27th  January  into  February,  a Rough-legged 
Buzzard  Buteo  lagopus  also  from  27th  January  with  two  in  February,  and  four 
Buzzards  B.  buteo  in  February.  Some  of  these  birds  may  have  been  recorded 
near-by  at  Minsmere,  where  there  was  a Rough-legged  Buzzard  from  1st  to  1 ith 
December  and  on  3rd  January,  a Buzzard  on  5th  January  and  occasionally  in 
February,  and  a Red  Kite  on  22nd  and  31st  January  and  on  22nd  and  24th 
February.  Single  Red  Kites  were  also  recorded  in  Norfolk  at  Old  Buckenham  on 
1 7th  December,  at  Cley  on  3 1st  December,  at  Snettisham  from  14th  January  and  at 
Holkham  Meals  in  late  January.  Marsh  Harriers  Circus  aeruginosus  were  seen  in 
Kent  at  Shellness  on  2nd  December  and  18th  January  and  at  Harty  on  24th 
January,  while  at  Minsmere  there  were  many  sightings  from  3rd  December 
onwards  with  a pair  and  a female  present  throughout  February.  A Spotted  Crake 
Porzana  porzana  was  found  on  the  Ouse  Washes  on  18th  December;  and  Water 
Rails  Rallus  aquaticus  numbered  up  to  50  at  Stanpit  (Hampshire)  during  the  winter. 

Up  to  1 7 Jack  Snipe  Lymnocryptes  minimus  were  at  Stanpit  and  at  Pennington 
(Lancashire).  A large,  but  not  unprecedented,  flock  of  1,200  Black-tailed 
Godwits  Limosa  limosa  was  counted  on  the  Dee  estuary  (Cheshire/Flintshire)  on 
2 1st  January,  while  wintering  Greenshanks  Tringa  nebularia  numbered  three  at 
Chew  Valley  Lake  on  19th  December,  twelve  at  St  John’s  Lake  (Cornwall)  in 
January,  up  to  18  on  the  Exe  estuary  in  January-February  and  17  on  the  River 
Taw  (Devon)  on  nth  February;  Greenshanks  were  recorded  at  six  other  places, 
of  particular  interest  being  two  reports  from  the  north:  one  at  Skyreburn  Bay 
(Kirkcudbrightshire)  on  24th  December  and  three  at  Cresswell  Pond  (Northum- 
berland) on  1st  January.  Other  overwintering  waders  included  Little  Stints 
Calidris  minutus  at  eleven  localities,  including  up  to  three  at  Sand  Bay  (Somerset) 
throughout  the  period  and  into  February  and  four  on  the  Weaver  estuary 
(Cheshire)  on  13th  January,  and  a Curlew  Sandpiper  C.  ferruginea  at  Shellness 
from  29th  December  and  throughout  January.  Avocets  Recurvirostra  avosetta 
occurred  at  eight  places,  the  regular  wintering  flock  on  the  Tamar  and  Tavy 
estuaries  (Cornwall)  reaching  an  all-time  high  of  72  in  January.  Thirteen  were 
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seen  much  farther  west  at  Carrick  Roads  on  30th  December,  only  the  second  time 
that  a flock  has  been  found  in  Cornwall  away  from  its  normal  wintering  grounds 
and  13  wintered  on  the  Exe  estuary  in  January  and  February. 

Single  Grey  Phalaropes  Phalaropus  fulicarius  were  recorded  in  December  at 
Pagham  Harbour  (Sussex)  on  and,  at  Chew  Valley  Lake  from  10th  to  15th,  and  at 
eesmouth  (Co.  Durham)  on  29th;  in  January  one  was  at  Sandwich  Bay  on  21st 
and  another  on  Southport  marine  lake  (Lancashire)  on  the  next  day.  A Red- 
necked Phalarope  P.  lobatus  was  reported  east  of  Reculver  on  the  most  unlikely- 
date  of  2 1st  January.  Single  Stone  Curlews  Burhinus  oedicnemus,  presumably 
wintering,  were  seen  in  Hampshire  at  Cheesefoot  Head  on  31st  December  and  at 
Farhngton  Marshes  on  8th  January. 


SKUAS  TO  BEARDED  TIT 

Single  Great  Skuas  Stercorarius  skua  occurred  at  Selsey  (Sussex)  on  9th  December 
and  (probably  the  same  individual)  farther  west  at  Langstone  Harbour  on  10th 
at  Morccambe  (Lancashire)  on  23rd  and  on  1st  January,  and  at  Crossens  Marsh  on 
the  R.bble  estuary  (also  Lancashire)  on  22nd  January.  The  only  Arctic  Skuas 
S.  parasiticus  were  at  Teesmouth  where  there  was  a total  of  nine  on  2ist-22nd 
January,  a remarkable  report  for  the  time  of  year.  Glaucous  Gulls  Lams  hyber- 
borcus  were  reported  from  nine  localities  in  England  (five  inland),  and  Iceland 
: ™8.  L Slaucotdes  from  eight  (six  inland).  An  Iceland  returned  to  New  Brighton 
(Cheshire)  in  December  for  the  17th  successive  winter.  Apart  from  the  wintering 
bird  in  Swansea  Bay  (Glamorgan)  (Brit.  Birds,  66:  131),  Mediterranean  Gulls 
L.  melanocephalus  were  seen  at  Formby  Point  (Lancashire)  on  12th  December 
(second-year)  Manisty  Bay  Reserve  (Cheshire)  on  21st  January  (adult)  and  again 
at  Sidlesham  (Sussex)  on  26th  (adult).  Little  Gulls  L.  minutus  were  noted  at  five 
ltles’  a11  smSles  apart  from  two  immaturcs  which  flew  south  at  Seaton  Sluice 
(Northumberland)  on  29th  January.  Inland  records  ofKittiwakes  Rissa  tridactyla 
in  winter  have  now  become  fairly  regular  and  in  December  there  were  singles  at 
Ogston  Reservoir  on  2nd,  at  Cheddar  Reservoir  (Somerset)  on  5th  and  at  Draycote 
(Warwickshire)  on  16th.  Common  Arctic  Terns  Sterna  hirundolparadisaea  were  at 
Dungencss  (Rent)  on  2nd  and  3rd  December  and  off  the  Isle  of  Man  on  31st 
December  in  both  cases  singletons.  Reports  of  Little  Auks  Plautus  alle  in  England 
concerned  four  at  Seaton  Sluice  on  28th  December  and,  on  an  amusing  note  one 
s lelteung  under  a parked  car  at  Alnmouth  (also  Northumberland)  on  iqth  of  that 
month  l wo  Black  Guillemots  Cepphus  grylle  at  Carrick  Roads  on  30th  and  31st 
ccember  constituted  only  the  second  record  since  1963  for  Cornwall,  where  there 
have  been  fewer  than  a dozen  in  all. 

Five  Long-eared  Owls  Asia  otus  on  the  Dartford  marshes  on  4th  and  14th 
January  were  unusual,  but  do  not  compare  with  the  extremely  high  total  of  no 
'Short-eared  Owls  A.  Jlammeus  in  a traditional  roost  at  Halvergate  (Norfolk 
oy  the  end  of  December.  On  22nd  January  a Bee-eater  Merops  apiasUr  was  at 
Lower  Rainham  (Rent),  but  this  bird  must  have  escaped  from  an  aviarv  since  it 
•vas  approachable  almost  to  within  a metre  and,  of  course,  January  records  are 
unknown;  the  species  is  now  kept  widely  in  captivity.  A Calandrella  lark  was 
-eported  at  Hengistbury  Head  on  20th  and  21st  January.  All  the  reports  of  Shore 
Larks  Eremophila  alpestns  came  from  the  east  coast  of  Britain,  including  up  to 
.00  at  Gibraltar  Point  (Lincolnshire),  at  least  75  at  Cley  and  about  60-80  at 
Vlmsmere  apart  from  one  inland  at  Wraysbury  Reservoir  (Buckinghamshire)  on 
ird  December  (cf  Brit  Birds,  65:  136).  Late  Swallows  Hirundo  rustica  were  seen  in 
Jecember  at  Stratford  (Warwickshire)  on  1st,  at  Shoreham  (Kent)  on  17th,  and 
it  Lpwell  (Norfolk)  where  one  found  on  13th  appeared  to  be  wintering  in  a large 
)ig-shed.  L p to  seven  Hooded  Crows  Corvus  corone  comix  were  at  Minsmere 
rough  the  winter,  and  in  Rent  two  Nutcrackers  Nucifraga  caryocatactes  were 
it  Bcdgebury  p.netum  from  27th  December  through  January,  with  a ‘probable’ 
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reported  at  Kemsing  on  21st  January.  Bearded  Tits  Panurus  biarmicus  con- 
tinued their  remarkable  spread  throughout  Britain ; three  at  Lightshaw  Hall  Flash 
on  1st  January  was  only  the  second  record  for  the  Leigh  area  of  Lancashire.  Of  five 
present  at  Grafham  Water,  two  were  wearing  Dutch  rings. 

WARBLERS  TO  BUNTINGS 

Wintering  Blackcaps  Sylvia  atricapilla,  mostly  singletons,  were  recorded  at  at  least 
34  localities,  and  at  Norton  (Kent)  there  were  four  together  on  6th  January,  but 
fewer  Chiffchaffs  Phylloscopus  collybita  were  in  evidence.  Firecrests  Regulus 
ignicapillus  were  found  at  eight  localities;  one  ringed  at  Gibraltar  Point  in  October 
1972  was  retrapped  there  on  6th  January  1973,  suggesting  a possible  regular 
wintering  site.  We  have  received  an  unconfirmed  report  of  a Richard’s  Pipit 
Anthus  novaeseelandiae  at  Selsey  Bill  on  16th  December.  Although  Water  Pipits 
A.  s.  spinoletta  reached  a maximum  of  18  at  Chew  Valley  Lake  on  18th  December, 
there  were  only  seven  at  another  well-known  site,  Beddington  sewage  farm 
(Surrey),  during  December.  The  winter  maximum  on  the  Itchen  Valley  cress  beds 
(Hampshire)  was  21.  At  Wanlip  gravel  pits  (Leicestershire)  a Yellow  Wagtail 
Motacilla  /lava  was  seen  several  times  in  December,  and  one  with  impaired  flight 
was  found  at  Chalton  sewage  farm  (Bedfordshire)  on  7th.  Only  five  reports 
of  Wax  wings  Bombycilla  garrulus  were  received,  including  one  of  a flock  of  35  at 
Whitby  (Yorkshire)  on  9th  December.  There  were  widespread  sightings  of  Great 
Grey  Shrikes  Lanius  excubitor,  all  of  singles  apart  from  two  near  Mackworth 
(Derbyshire)  from  10th  to  13th  December;  one  was  caught  in  a Bullfinch-trap  on 
22nd  December  at  Dunkirk  (Kent).  Among  reports  of  flocks  of  Hawfinches 
Coccothraustes  coccot.hr austes  were  one  from  Ripon  (Yorkshire)  of  at  least  70  and  one 
from  Bedgebury  of  more  than  50.  The  largest  flocks  of  Twites  Acanthis  flaviroslris 
on  the  east  coast  of  England  were  500  at  Sandwich  Bay  and  300  at  Cliffe  (Kent), 
while  14-20  at  Ashlett/Dibden  Bay  in  Southampton  Water  (Hampshire)  in 
January  was  a high  number  for  that  area.  Another  Arctic  Redpoll  A.  hornemanni, 
about  the  eleventh  since  September  1972,  was  trapped  and  ringed  near  Cley  on 
19th  December,  while  a redpoll  at  Oxwich  (Glamorgan)  on  21st  January  was 
considered  to  be  a possible  Arctic.  Bramblings  Fringilla  montifringilla  were  wide- 
spread in  moderate  numbers,  the  largest  concentration  being  500  at  Steart 
(Somerset)  on  28th  January.  There  were  very  few  Lapland  Buntings  Calcarius 
lapponicus,  the  only  numbers  of  note  being  25  at  Teesmouth  on  16th  December. 
At  the  same  place  up  to  350  Snow  Buntings  Plectrophenax  nivalis,  including  one 
albino,  were  present  in  December,  and  at  Cley  there  were  over  300  on  26th  Janu- 
ary. Singles  were  recorded  inland  at  Harrold  (Bedfordshire)  on  10th  December, 
at  Costock  (Nottinghamshire)  on  23rd,  at  Fawley  Down  (Hampshire)  on  31st,  and 
at  Cannock  (Staffordshire)  on  several  dates,  with  two  at  the  last  place  on  7th 
January  and  4th  February. 
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Editorial 

The  work  of  the  ‘Kite  Committee’ 

Of  the  fourteen  species  of  raptors  which  breed  in  Britain,  probably 
none  holds  more  magic  for  the  birdwatcher  than  the  Red  Kite 
Milvusmilvus.  This  may  be  partly  due  to  the  bird’s  distinctive  shape 
and  coloration,  but  is  probably  more  a reflection  of  the  70-year  fight 
to  save  the  remnant  population  of  a species  which  was  once  one  of  our 
most  widespread  raptors,  feeding  even  in  the  streets  of  London. 
Ihis  saga  has  been  admirably  documented  by  Colonel  H.  Morrey 
Salmon  in  a 13-page  essay  on  ‘The  Red  Kites  of  Wales:  the  story  of 
their  preservation’  in  Welsh  Wildlife  in  Trust  edited  by  W.  S.  Lacey 
(1970).  But  it  seems  opportune  to  summarise  the  main  stages  here 
as  a tribute  to  the  largely  unsung  work  of  the  successive  ‘Kite 
Committees  and  as  a prelude  to  the  remarkable  study  of  the 
speems,  by  P Walters  Davies  and  P.  E.  Davis,  which  is  being 
published  in  this  issue  of  British  Birds  and  the  next. 

The  story  began  in  February  1903  when  Professor  J.  H.  Salter  of 
Aberystwyth,  wrote  a letter  which  was  read  at  a meeting  of  the 
British  Ornithologists’  Club.  Its  aim  was  to  enlist  support  for  the 
protection  of  the  Welsh  Kites  and  it  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  first  Kite  Committee’,  the  founder  members  of  which  were 
l L.  Bonhote,  W.  E.  de  Winton,  E.  G.  B.  Meade-Waldo,  the 
Honourable  W.  Rothschild,  Howard  Saunders  and  Watkin  Watkins 
later  joined  by  other  distinguished  names.  From  1905  until  at  least 
1918  the  Kite  fund  was  largely  financed  by  Meade-Waldo  and  one 
or  two  ^ his  close  friends.  The  men  on  the  ground  were  the 
Reverend  D Edmondes  Owen  and  A.  Gwynne- Vaughan,  and  their 
efforts  helped  to  nurture  the  Kite  population  from  nine  to  twelve 
nrds  m 1905  to  ten  pairs,  which  reared  eight  young,  in  1912.  There 
followed,  however,  a decade  of  failure  and  decline  with  verv  few 
young  reared : large-scale  timber-cutting,  casual  shooting  and  a 
revival  of  egg-collecting  all  played  their  part. 
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By  1922  only  three  pairs  were  known  and  that  year  Edmondes 
Owen  died.  Meade-Waldo  invited  the  Reverend  W.  J.  Constable  to 
carry  on  the  work.  It  was  then  that  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds  first  became  directly  involved,  with  payments  of 
rewards  to  farmers  and  local  watchers.  Breeding  success  continued 
to  be  very  low,  however,  though  five  young  were  reared  in  1929, 
and  in  the  early  1930’s  relations  among  those  involved  in  the  Kite 
work  reached  their  lowest  ebb,  with  eggs  even  being  taken  and  sold 
by  some  of  the  watchers. 

In  1933,  a statement  by  Dr  P.  R.  Lowe  was  coupled  with  an  appeal 
by  various  ornithological  and  conservation  bodies  and  Lord 
Lieutenants  to  landowners,  farmers  and  gamekeepers.  Miss  D.  T. 
Raikes  of  Bwlch  began  to  work  for  the  Kites  and  was  appointed  by 
the  R.S.P.B.  in  1938  with  a grant  towards  expenses,  but  she  went  on 
in  effect  to  set  up  an  independent  organisation  which  made  a special 
appeal  for  larger  funds.  In  1938  and  1939  five  or  six  pairs  of  Kites 
were  known,  but  only  one  young  was  reared  in  each  year. 

During  the  1939-45  war  two  new  names  entered  the  field  of  Kite 
protection:  Captain  and  Mrs  H.  R.  H.  Vaughan.  When  Miss  Raikes 
became  incapacitated  after  the  war,  they  found  themselves  taking 
over  all  the  work.  In  1949  they  persuaded  the  West  Wales  Field 
Society  to  set  up  a sub-committee,  with  representation  from  the 
R.S.P.B.,  to  organise  the  whole  exercise  and  this  was  followed  a 
year  later  by  a new  ‘Kite  Committee’  which,  however,  was  dis- 
banded in  1955.  Twelve  young  Kites  were  reared  in  1954,  the  highest 
number  in  any  year  this  century,  but  then  myxomatosis  struck  the 
Rabbits  Oryctolagus  cuniculus  and  in  1955  only  one  young  fledged. 
Six  were  reared  in  1956,  however,  and  seven  in  1957. 

In  1958  a new  committee  was  formed,  still  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Captain  Vaughan,  and  the  R.S.P.B.  accepted  responsibility  for 
the  special  measures  and  finances  involved.  By  1963  there  were  14 
nests,  but  only  four  young  were  reared.  From  1964  the  situation 
gradually  improved  and  more  pairs  were  found,  until  by  1972  26 
pairs  produced  a total  of  19  young.  But  every  year  there  are  hazaids. 
Adverse  weather,  for  example,  appears  to  be  a major  factor  in  what 
seems  likely  to  be  a poor  rate  of  success  in  1973.  Casual  shooting 
outside  the  breeding  area,  disturbance  at  nests  from  the  ever- 
growing pressure  of  tourism  and,  probably,  sub-lethal  doses  of 
pesticides  all  take  their  toll.  But,  most  appalling,  every  year  one  01 
two  clutches  and  broods  are  taken;  in  1972  no  fewer  than  four  nests 
were  robbed  of  eggs.  Some  egg-collectors  maintain  that  oology  is  a 
science,  but  such  behaviour  with  a rare  bird  of  prey  can  indicate 
only  greed  and  obsession.  The  Kite  population  is  now  in  a healthier 
state,  but  these  fine  birds  need  all  the  help,  understanding  and 
freedom  from  disturbance  that  they  can  get. 
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General  introduction 

The  history  of  the  British  population  of  Red  Kites  Milvus  milvus  and 
of  their  protection  in  Wales,  from  the  late  nineteenth  century  until 
1970,  has  been  documented  in  much  detail  by  Salmon  (1957, 
1970,  and  unpublished  records).  The  species,  which  was  widespread 
in  Britain  until  the  early  nineteenth  century,  had  been  reduced  by 
persecution  to  a remnant  of  only  a dozen  birds  by  the  early  1 goo’s. 
Subsequently  it  has  increased,  under  protection,  to  70  or  more. 

Until  recently,  Kite  protection  in  Wales  was  organised  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  helped  by  funds  from  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds  and  from  private  individuals,  for  bounty  pay- 
ments and  expenses.  The  organisation  and  coverage  were  inade- 
quate from  the  1920’s  until  after  1945,  and  became  effective  only 
after  the  arrangements  passed  to  Captain  and  Mrs  H.  R.  H. 
Vaughan  in  1949.  Since  that  time,  with  an  expanded  network  of 
voluntary  observers  and  an  efficient  system  of  recording,  the  records 
probably  reflect  with  accuracy  the  fortunes  of  the  Welsh  Kites, 
though  the  details  in  some  years  have  been  less  complete  than  one 
might  wish. 

In  1957  the  Nature  Conservancy  appointed  P.W.D.  as  its  first 
Regional  Officer  in  South  Wales  and  agreed  that  his  duties  should 
include  a study  of  the  ecology  of  the  Kite  in  Wales.  This  investiga- 
tion was  intended  to  give  a better  understanding  of  the  habitat  and 
food  requirements  and  the  population  dynamics  of  the  Kite,  in 
order  to  apply  new  knowledge  to  support  the  conservation  measures. 
Little  participation  in  fieldwork  was,  however,  possible  until  the 
autumn  of  1959,  when  the  Conservancy  appointed  a field  officer  in 
mid-Wales.  This  post  was  occupied  by  P.  J.  Panting  until  1965  and 
by  P.E.D.  from  1966.  R.S.P.B.  wardens  were  also  established  in  the 
area  from  1966,  and  they  have  made  a valuable  contribution  to  the 
study.  After  i960  the  monitoring  of  the  breeding  population  also 
became  increasingly  the  responsibility  of  full-time  officers,  though 
voluntary  workers  continued  to  play  an  important  role.  The  organi- 
sation of  monitoring,  protection  and  recording  was  passed  to  a joint 
committee  of  the  Nature  Conservancy  and  the  R.S.P.B.  in  1971. 

The  scope  of  the  investigation  was  limited  by  the  rarity  of  the 
bird  (implying,  in  particular,  the  need  to  avoid  disturbance  at  nests 
and  roosts)  and  by  the  many  other  duties  of  the  persons  involved, 
and  so  has  left  a number  of  problems  unresolved.  It  is,  however, 
possible  to  give  a general  picture  of  the  Kite’s  requirements  in  the 
environment  it  occupies  in  Wales. 


Part  I.  Kite  habitats  in  Wales 

The  habitats  occupied  by  the  Kite  in  Wales,  which  extend  over  an 
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area  of  about  70  km  by  45  km,  may  be  considered  under  four  head- 
ings.  These  relate  largely  to  human  land  use,  which  has  radically 
modified  the  distribution  of  the  natural  vegetation;  but,  since  land 
use  has  been  generally  determined  by  the  local  topography,  the 
divisions  are  also  broadly  related  to  altitude.  These  zones  are  shown 
diagrammatically  in  fig.  1,  while  examples  of  each  may  be  seen  in 
the  photographs  on  plates  33-36. 

1.  Oakwood 

Woodland  dominated  by  the  sessile  oak  Quercus  petraea  formerly 
covered  much  of  the  drier  ground  in  Wales,  up  to  an  altitude  of 
about  400  metres  above  sea  level.  The  small  and  discontinuous 
remains  of  this  naturally  occurring  forest  occupy  the  steeper  valley 
slopes,  mainly  on  the  fringes  of  the  upland  and  below  the  300-metre 
contour.  In  its  present  form  the  typical  Welsh  oakwood  has  few 
young  trees,  little  understorey  or  shrub  layer,  and  a closely  grazed 
ground  layer  often  reduced  to  a moss  carpet.  Ihcre  are  many  gaps 
in  the  canopy  where  the  better  timber  has  been  extracted.  The  oak 
timber  now  has  little  commercial  value,  and  there  has  been  almost 
no  replacement  of  felled  oaks  during  the  past  half-century.  Many 
oakwoods  have  been  converted  to  conifer  plantations  in  recent  years. 
Oakwood  is  still  of  some  interest  to  the  farmer,  since  it  provides 
sheltered  winter  grazing  for  sheep,  and  fencing  materials  and  fuel; 
but  this  agricultural  management  does  not  perpetuate  the  habitat 
in  the  long  term,  though  it  may  discourage  wholesale  felling  in  the 
short  term. 

Mature  oakwood  is  of  primary  importance  to  the  Kite.  It  pro- 
vides nesting  and  roosting  sites  and  is  therefore  the  focal  point  for 
the  resident  birds  throughout  the  year. 

2.  Marginal  hill  land  or  jfridd 

The  zone  described  by  the  Welsh  term  jfridd  (English  pronunciation 
freethe  ) is  hill  ground  which  has  been  enclosed  and  subjected  to 
some  improvement.  It  may  extend  over  the  summits  of  the  lower 
hills.  The  main  period  of  improvement  was  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  stimulated  by  the  enclosure  acts,  and  there  has  been 
another  wave  of  such  activity  during  and  since  the  second  world 
war,  assisted  by  government  grants.  Many  of  the  older  enclosures 
have,  however,  reverted  to  bracken  Ptendium  aquilinurn  and  scrub 
hawthorn  Crataegus  monogyna  or  to  heathland  barely  distinguishable 
from  the  unenclosed  uplands.  The  enclosures  are  generally  large, 
bounded  by  walls,  fences  or  earth  banks  rather  than  hedgerows! 
There  are  also  the  remains  of  smaller  fields,  no  longer  maintained, 
and  (associated  with  ruined  buildings)  small  groups  of  trees  and 
vestigial  hedgerows.  These  are  the  abandoned  smallholdings  of 


remote  mountain  sheepwalk 
marginal  hill  land,  or  ffridd 
oakwood  with  nest 


adjacent  mountain  sheepwalk 
valley  farmland  with  river 
coniferous  plantation 


Fig.  i . Diagrammatic  interpretation  of  land  zones  occupied  by  Red  Kites  Milvus 

rnilvus  in  mid- Wales 
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nineteenth  century  squatters.  A few  are  still  occupied,  and  some  are 
used  as  holiday  cottages,  but  the  human  population  of  the  zone  is 
very  sparse  and  most  of  the  land  pertains  to  farms  situated  in  the 
valleys  below.  I he  ffridd  is  now  used  mainly  for  grazing  sheep,  and 
to  a lesser  extent  cattle  and  ponies.  It  is  an  extensive  area  in  the 
Kite  country,  occupying  much  of  the  land  between  about  200  and 
350  metres  and  covering  a wider  altitudinal  range  in  parts.  Large 
areas  offfridd  have  recently  been  planted  with  conifers. 

The  Jfridd  zone  probably  provides  the  greater  part  of  the  food  of 
most  Welsh  Kites  throughout  the  year. 

3.  Mountain  sheepwalk 

I he  great  area  of  open  hill  ground  in  central  Wales  is  mainly  above 
the  300-metre  contour,  though  reaching  locally  to  lower  altitudes. 
Usually  there  is  a belt  of  Jfridd  between  the  open  plateau  and  the 
oakwoods  or  the  long-enclosed  valley  farms,  but  in  some  places  this 
is  absent.  I he  open  hill  land  is  used  as  extensive  sheep  pastures. 
There  are  few  fences  other  than  property  boundaries,  and  large 
sections  are  still  subject  to  rights  of  common.  Together  with  chang- 
ing  climatic  influences,  grazing  and  burning  have  removed  the 
scrub  birch  Betula  which  at  one  time  covered  much  of  this  land  up 
to  about  600  metres,  and  it  has  developed  into  heathland.  Ling 
Calluna  vulgaris  and  bilberry  Vaccinium  myrtillus  are  widespread  but 
generally  much  suppressed  by  grazing,  and  under  present  conditions 
coarse  grasses  predominate.  The  wetter  areas  of  blanket  peat  are 
dominated  by  sedges,  especially  Eriophorum , and  other  wet  ground 
by  rushes  Juncus.  There  are  many  small  and  unproductive  hill  lakes. 
Several  large  reservoirs  have  been  constructed  in  these  uplands,  and 
others  are  projected.  Modern  machinery  has  enabled  some  farmers 
to  reseed  and  fertilise  hill  ground,  thus  extending  the  ffridd  beyond 
its  former  bounds;  but  the  greatest  change,  since  about  1950,  has 
been  large-scale  coniferous  afforestation  favoured  by  an  economic 
decline  in  the  sheep-rearing  industry.  About  a quarter  of  the  zone 
within  the  Kite  area  has  been  planted,  mainly  with  Sitka  spruce 
Picea  sitchensis. 

As  far  as  the  Kite  is  concerned,  the  sheepwalk  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  the  ‘remote  sheepwalk’,  distant  from  the  nest  and  roost  sites, 
which  is  visited  mainly  outside  the  breeding  season;  and  the  more 
accessible  ‘adjacent  sheepwalk’  within  a few  kilometres  of  the  nest 
or  loost,  which  is  used  at  all  seasons.  This  adjacent  sheepwalk  is 
particularly  important  where  the  ffridd  zone  is  narrow  or  absent. 

4.  Lowland  and  valley  farmland 

This  zone,  lying  below  about  200-250  metres,  is  occupied  mainly  by 
enclosed  farmland,  with  homesteads  and  small  villages.  The  farm- 
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land,  a mosaic  of  small  fields  divided  by  hedgerows,  is  devoted  to 
milk  production  and  stock  rearing  and  is  nearly  all  under  grass. 
Reseeding  is  widely  practised,  but  there  is  also  a good  deal  of  neg- 
lected old  pasture.  There  is  relatively  little  cultivation  of  cereal  or 
root  crops.  The  population  of  sheep  in  this  zone,  comparatively  low 
in  summer,  increases  greatly  between  October  and  April  when 
many  of  the  dairy  cattle  are  housed  and  replaced  by  large  numbers 
of  surplus  sheep  brought  down  from  the  uplands.  Few  hedges  have 
been  removed  as  yet,  and  most  contain  some  mature  trees,  which 
gives  a deceptively  well-wooded  appearance  to  the  countryside. 
There  are,  in  fact,  few  woods  of  any  size  and  most  are  narrow  belts 
along  steep  banks,  some  of  which  have  been  underplanted  or  re- 
placed with  conifers.  The  limited  semi-natural  habitats  include  the 
rivers  and  streams  with  associated  rough  ground  and  gravel  banks, 
a few  valley  bogs  which  have  escaped  reclamation,  and  small  pools. 
As  will  be  shown  later,  this  zone  is  mainly  a midwinter  resort  of  the 
Welsh  Kites. 


Part  II.  Distribution,  population  and  reproduction 

DISTRIBUTION 

i . Breeding  range 

The  Red  Kite’s  breeding  range  in  Europe  extends  from  Iberia, 
south  and  east  France,  Germany  (except  the  north-west)  and 
southern  Sweden  eastwards  to  the  Balkans  and  the  Caucasus  in  the 
south  and  to  western  Russia  and  the  Baltic  States  in  the  north.  The 
bird  has  a very  uneven  distribution  within  this  range  and  is  absent 
from  large  areas,  including  most  of  southern  Poland,  western 
Czechoslovakia,  eastern  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Hungary.  It 
formerly  bred  in  Asia  Minor  east  to  northern  Iran  and  northern 
Syria,  but  may  no  longer  do  so.  It  survives  in  parts  of  north-west 
Africa  and  in  the  Canary  and  Cape  Verde  Islands. 

The  range  contracted  markedly  in  north-west  Europe  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  probably  due  to  persecution,  and  numbers 
certainly  declined  in  Germany  and  probably  elsewhere.  There  was 
some  recovery,  often  attributed  to  protection,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century  but  this  may  have  been  arrested  or  even  locally 
reversed  in  recent  years  (Glutz  von  Blotzheim  et  al.  1971).  Former 
breeding  areas  in  Norway,  Denmark  (except  for  a few  recent 
records)  and  parts  of  north-west  continental  Europe  have  remained 
unoccupied. 

In  Britain,  the  Red  Kite  scavenged  in  the  streets  of  mediaeval 
London  (literature  quoted  by  Nisbet  1959),  and  until  1800  was 
common  in  rural  areas  throughout  much  of  England,  Scotland  and 
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Wales,  though  it  seems  not  to  have  bred  in  Ireland.  Then  it  declined, 
apparently  mainly  because  of  an  increase  in  effective  keepering  with 
improved  firearms.  The  bird  was  virtually  extinct  in  England  by 
1870  and  in  Scotland  by  1890,  and  was  reduced  to  a population  of 
perhaps  no  more  than  twelve  individuals  in  central  Wales  soon  after 
1900.  In  this  area,  where  persecution  was  probably  at  a minimum 
and  where  protection  measures  were  at  last  introduced,  a few  pairs 
survived ; and  apart  from  occasional  attempts  to  nest  in  south-west 
England  the  breeding  population  has  been  restricted  to  a relatively 
small  area  in  central  Wales  for  the  past  70  years. 

2.  Migration 

Most  Kites  which  breed  north  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  migrate, 
and  move  into  the  Mediterranean  area  in  winter.  Occasionally, 
however,  and  perhaps  to  an  increasing  extent  in  recent  years,  a few 
individuals  winter  as  far  north  as  southern  Germany.  Numerous 
recoveries  of  German-ringed  birds  indicate  a south-westerly  move- 
ment through  France  to  Iberia  in  autumn,  though  a few  have  been 
found  in  Italy  and  the  Balkans  (Goethe  and  Kuhk  1951,  Meyer 
Glutz  von  Blotzheim  et  al.  1971)-  The  movements  out  of 
northern  and  central  Europe  begin  in  August  and  some  German- 
ringed  juveniles  are  already  in  Spain  in  September;  few  birds 
remain  in  the  north  by  mid-October.  The  return  movement  begins 
in  late  February  and  Red  Kites  are  arriving  in  their  northernmost 
breeding  areas  by  late  March;  the  passage  through  Europe  con- 
tinues into  April.  Ringing  results  and  other  observations  suggest 
that  most  first-year  birds  and  some  in  their  second  and  third  years 
remain  well  south  of  their  birthplace  in  summer,  and  there  are 
recoveries  of  German  immatures  in  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the 
breeding  season.  One  German-ringed  bird  has  been  recovered  in 
Britain:  it  was  ringed  as  a chick  on  18th  June  1971  at  Landschaft 
Schwansen,  Rendsburg-Eckernforde  (Schleswig-Holstein)  and 
found  dead  and  decomposing,  probably  poisoned,  near  Pantydwr, 
Rhayader,  Radnorshire,  in  late  July  1972,  though  it  had  probably 
died  several  weeks  earlier. 

By  contrast,  most  British  Kites  are  resident,  but  some  individuals 
move  out  of  central  Wales  in  autumn  and  the  relative  frequency  of 
records  to  the  south  in  autumn  and  spring  led  Salmon  (1957)  to 
suSSest  that  some  might  leave  Britain  for  the  winter.  In  an  attempt 
to  discover  more  about  these  movements,  5 1 nestlings  were  ringed 
in  1968-72.  Five  of  these  had  been  recovered  up  to  the  end  of  1972: 

1.  Ringed  on  31st  May  1968,  fledged  about  7th  July;  remains  found  below  wires 
by  railway  near  Woodstock,  Oxfordshire,  about  7th  October  1968.  A Red  Kite 
had  been  reported  in  that  area  at  the  end  of  August.  Movement  about  1 7^  km 
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2.  Ringed  on  13th  June  1969,  fledged  by  3rd  July  and  still  near  nest  on  16th  July; 
found  dead  (for  some  time)  in  field  at  Ramsbury,  Marlborough,  Wiltshire,  on  1 oth 
June  1970.  A Red  Kite  had  been  seen  in  that  area  from  8th  September  to  late 
October  1969,  and  again  in  late  March  and  early  April  1970.  Movement  about 
185  km  ESE. 

3.  Ringed  on  4th  June  1970,  fledged  by  7th  July;  found  dead  on  railway  near 
Wrotham,  Maidstone,  Kent,  on  13th  August  1970.  Movement  about  315  km  ESE. 

4.  Ringed  on  5th  June  1970,  found  dying  on  29th  December  1970  8 km  from  the 
nest  site. 

5.  Ringed  on  16th  June  1971,  found  several  weeks  dead  in  July  1972  25  km  from 
the  nest  site.  This  bird  was  found  in  the  same  place  as  the  German-ringed  Kite 
mentioned  above,  and  was  also  probably  poisoned;  too  little  remained  for  analysis. 


Fig.  2.  Published  records  of  Red  Kites  Milvus  milvus  during  1920-71,  plotted  in 
10-km  squares  of  the  National  and  Irish  Grids.  Records  in  the  hatched  areas  in 
Wales  and  south-west  England  are  not  shown  because  of  the  presence  from  time  to 

time  of  resident  birds 
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In  addition  to  these  recoveries,  a juvenile  with  distinctive  pale 
plumage,  which  fledged  unringed  in  the  second  week  of  July  1971, 
was  found  injured  by  shot  near  Kidderminster,  Worcestershire, 
about  105  km  east,  only  two  weeks  later.  It  recovered  under  care 
and  was  released  in  central  Wales. 

These  recoveries  confirm  that  some  juvenile  Kites  leave  Wales  in 
their  first  autumn;  the  three  distant  ringed  birds  had  all  moved 
ESE  as  do  many  other  summer  migrants  breeding  in  Britain  during 
their  autumn  emigration.  Proof  that  any  British  Kites  emigrate  to 
Europe  is,  however,  still  lacking.  The  Kent  and  Worcestershire 
recoids  demonstrate  that  movement  may  occur  very  soon  after 
fledging. 


r 


3a-  Published  records  of  Red  Kites  Mi  lints  milvus  in  autumn  (late  July  to 
October)  during  1920-71,  showing  the  three  autumn  ringing  recoveries  (pages 

* 89- 1 90) . See  also  fig.  2 
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Examination  of  the  local  and  regional  avifaunas  and  bird  reports 
from  1920  onwards  (mostly  up  to  and  including  the  1970  reports) 
has  provided  180  records  of  Kites  in  Britain  and  Ireland  outside 
central  Wales.  They  occurred  in  all  but  two  English  counties, 
though  the  great  majority  were  in  the  southern  half  of  England, 
and  a few  were  noted  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  (fig.  2).  A seasonal 
breakdown  of  the  records,  excluding  birds  which  were  resident  for 
long  periods  in  south-west  England,  gives  the  following  picture 
(figs.  3a-3d). 

Autumn 

(Late  July  to  October,  fig.  3a)  Nearly  all  records  were  between 
east  and  south  of  the  Welsh  breeding  area.  The  recent  ringing 
recoveries  suggest  that  many  of  these  could  have  been  Welsh 
juveniles,  and  some  were  in  fact  identified  as  juveniles.  East  coast 
records  were  rare,  suggesting  little  or  no  passage  of  Continental 
birds,  even  though  their  main  migration  takes  place  during  this 
period. 

Winter 

(November  to  February,  fig.  3b)  There  was  a scatter  of  records  to 
the  east  and  south  similar  to  that  in  autumn,  though  sparser  and 
with  a concentration  along  the  east  coast  of  England  from  Norfolk 
to  Kent.  If  these  birds  were  of  Continental  stock,  it  is  perhaps  sur- 
prising that  they  appeared  after  the  end  of  the  main  migration 
period  and  only  on  this  sector  of  the  coast.  We  think  it  likely  that 
many  of  them  were  Welsh  birds  which  had  wandered  farther  east- 
ward than  in  autumn.  There  were  also  three  winter  records  from 
Ireland,  one  from  Scotland  and  one  from  the  Isle  of  Man.  Some 
birds  remained  within  a small  area  for  several  weeks,  while  others 
were  seen  on  only  a single  occasion.  In  some  years  there  have  been 
series  of  records  in  adjacent  counties  which  might  refer  to  one 
wandering  individual. 

Spring 

(March  and  April,  fig.  3c)  There  were  more  records  outside  Wales 
at  this  than  at  any  other  season,  but  most  were  still  to  the  east  or 
south  of  the  breeding  area.  Observations  of  birds  flying  high  north- 
west or  north  in  spring  suggest  a return  movement,  particularly 
those  at  places  such  as  Lundy  and  Hartland  Point  in  north  Devon. 
The  spring  also  produced  a high  proportion  of  the  records  in  East 
Anglia  and  northern  England,  and  several  in  Scotland.  Many  of 
these  were  in  1969,  when  Kites  were  recorded  between  19th  March 
and  27th  April  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk  (three),  Buckinghamshire, 
Leicestershire,  Lincolnshire  (two),  Derbyshire,  north  Lancashire, 
Kinross,  Angus  and  Sutherland.  These,  and  some  similar  isolated 
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records  in  other  years,  were  almost  certainly  of  Continental  birds 
deflected  west  of  their  normal  route.  They  were  probably  immatures, 
since  most  migratory  adults  in  northern  Europe  are  back  at  their 
breeding  sites  by  late  March. 

Summer 

(May  to  early  July,  fig.  3d)  The  summer  records  show  that  some 
Kites  appear  or  remain  in  England  during  the  breeding  season. 
I hese  probably  include  immatures  from  Wales,  suggesting  a parallel 
situation  to  that  found  on  the  Continent,  where  German-ringed 
immatures  have  been  recovered  in  summer  in  Iberia  and  France. 
The  occasional  breeding  in  south-west  England  in  this  century 
shows  that  not  all  such  birds  return  to  nest  in  Wales,  and  perhaps 
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Fig.  3c.  Published  records  of  Red  Kites  Milvus  milvus  in  spring  (March  and  April) 

during  1920-71.  See  also  fig.  2 


more  would  remain  to  breed  in  England  if  they  were  unmolested 
and  chanced  to  find  a mate. 

In  summary,  it  seems  that  some  Welsh  juveniles  emigrate  to 
England  in  autumn,  winter  there,  and  return  in  spring,  while  a few 
remain  in  England  through  the  summer.  The  possibility  of  emigra- 
tion to  continental  Europe  cannot  be  excluded.  As  yet  there  is  no 
evidence  of  distant  movement  by  adults.  There  is  little  evidence  of 
arrivals  from  the  Continent  in  autumn  but  some  indication  of  such 
arrivals  in  spring,  at  which  season  also  there  has  been  a recovery  of  a 
German-ringed  immature  in  Wales. 

The  number  of  records  in  Britain  outside  Wales  is  not  incom- 
patible with  the  known  productivity  of  the  Welsh  population.  In  the 
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i92o’s  the  records  per  year  averaged  less  than  one,  in  the  1930’s 
rather  more  than  one,  in  the  1940’s  about  two,  in  the  1950’s  about 
five,  and  in  the  1960’s  about  nine.  The  trend  probably  reflects  not 
only  the  increase  in  observations,  but  also  an  actual  increase  in 
the  Kite  population,  in  the  past  two  decades. 

3.  Dispersion  in  the  breeding  season 

1 he  Red  Kite,  like  most  of  the  diurnal  raptors  studied  so  far,  does 
not  maintain  a breeding  territory  which  provides  all  its  require- 
ments during  the  nesting  season  and  which  has  to  be  defended 
against  other  Kites.  In  this  respect  its  behaviour  is  different  from 
that  of  the  Buzzard  Buleo  buteo,  which  clearly  defends  a defined 


Dff-  3d.  Published  records  of  Red  Kites  Atilvus  milvus  in  summer  (May  to  early 
July)  during  1920-71,  showing  the  one  summer  ringing  recovery  (page  190).  See 

also  fig.  2 
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territory  against  its  neighbours  (P.  J.  Dare,  unpublished).  Brown 
(1970a)  suggested  the  use  of  the  term  ‘home  range’  to  describe 
the  mainly  undefended  nesting  and  hunting  area  of  many  raptors ; 
Kite  pairs  may  be  associated  with  a definite  home  range,  which 
for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  may  be  regarded  as  the  area  of  land, 
including  the  nest  site,  which  is  used  by  the  pair  for  all  their  activi- 
ties during  the  breeding  season  (March  to  July  or  August).  The  nest 
and  its  immediate  surroundings  are  defended  against  other  species 
(mainly  potential  predators  such  as  corvids  and  sometimes  Buzzards, 
though  the  latter  are  normally  tolerated)  and  at  times  against  other 
Kites.  The  resident  Kites  will  stoop  at  such  intruders  in  the  air,  but 
their  attacks  rarely  result  in  physical  contact  and  are  seldom  sus- 
tained. Most  Kites  seem  to  be  remarkably  tolerant  of  approaches  by 
others  of  their  species,  and  we  have  numerous  records  of  the  presence 
of  a third  Kite,  apparently  not  resented,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  an  occupied  nest  or  even  in  an  adjacent  tree.  Some,  but  not  all,  of 
these  were  at  sites  where  young  were  reared  in  the  previous  year  and 
may  have  stayed  in  the  area  through  the  winter.  We  have  no 
records  of  conflicts  between  Kites,  except  near  nests;  the  hunting 
areas  are  not  defended. 

The  home  range  has  to  include  suitable  nest  sites  and  roost  sites 
and  adequate  feeding  grounds.  Its  nucleus  is  the  nest  site  currently 
in  use;  most  pairs  have  two  or  more  nest  sites  (by  which  we  mean 
nesting  woods,  rather  than  individual  trees)  and  some  have  five  or 
perhaps  more.  These  alternative  sites  are  mostly  within  2-3  km  of 
each  other,  and  rarely  more  than  5 km  apart.  The  wood  containing 
the  nest  is  seldom  near  the  centre  of  the  home  range,  but  tends  to  be 
in  its  lower  altitudinal  levels  and  therefore  at  the  edge  of  the  feeding 
area.  The  home  range  has  no  clearly  defined  boundaries  and  its 
extent  varies  from  year  to  year,  according  to  which  nest  site  is  in  use. 
The  home  ranges  of  adjacent  pairs  often  overlap,  since  the  birds 
may  hunt  over  the  same  hill  areas,  feed  at  common  food  sources,  and 
at  times  even  overfly  the  nest  of  a neighbouring  pair.  The  alternative 
nest  sites  of  adjacent  pairs  do  not  overlap,  though  occasionally 
different  pairs  may  use  the  same  site  in  different  years,  since  home 
ranges  are  not  fixed  in  extent. 

The  size  of  the  home  range  varies  considerably  from  pair  to  pair, 
though  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  measure  the  area  precisely  and 
indeed  this  would  be  a difficult  task.  It  appears  that  some  birds 
normally  hunt  within  a radius  of  2-3  km  of  the  nest,  while  others 
may  hunt  as  much  as  1 5 km  in  one  direction  from  the  nest,  seldom 
travelling  in  any  other  direction.  The  home  ranges  of  different  pairs 
do  not  contain  the  same  types  of  land  in  the  same  proportions,  and 
probably  their  area  is  in  some  degree  related  to  their  potential  food 
resources.  Apart  from  the  basic  ecological  differences  between  home 
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ranges,  there  are  wide  variations  in  the  forms  of  land  use  and  in  man- 
agement practices  which  maintain  or  change  the  habitats.  Some  of 
these  are  very  evident,  such  as  the  virtual  sterilisation  of  land  as  a 
hunting  area  by  afforestation;  others  are  much  more  subtle,  such 
as  local  or  minor  variations  in  stocking  densities  on  sheepwalks.  The 
Kite  presents  a difficult  subject  for  the  investigation  of  the  effects  of 
such  changes  on  the  size  of  the  home  range,  or  on  the  productivity  of 
the  resident  pair,  because  of  its  capacity  to  hunt  over  very  extensive 
areas,  its  wide  food  spectrum,  and  the  fact  that  other  Kites  may  be 
hunting  over  the  same  ground.  To  reach  any  firm  conclusions  it 
would  be  necessary  to  define  the  home  ranges  and  to  explore  their 
ecological  characteristics  in  far  greater  depth  than  was  possible  here. 

From  1951  to  1972  40  home  ranges  (or  groups  of  nest  sites)  of 
Kite  pairs  in  Wales  were  occupied  on  at  least  402  occasions  and 
contained  at  least  321  nests  with  eggs.  (The  discrepancy  between 
occupations  and  nests  is  due  to  the  fact  that  not  all  occupying  birds 
nested.)  Many  of  these  home  ranges  are  known  to  have  been  occu- 
pied for  long  periods  and  at  least  four  date  back  to  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  Since  1951,  twelve  have  been  in  use  in  ten  or  more 
years,  including  two  in  20  and  2 1 years  and  three  in  all  22  years.  Ten 
of  the  15  home  ranges  which  were  in  use  in  1951  were  also  occupied 
in  1972.  The  Kite,  therefore,  shows  a strong  tendency  to  reoccupy 
the  same  ground,  and  we  suspect  that  occupation  of  home  ranges 
may  persist  long  after  changes  in  land  use  have  made  them  less 
satisfactory  than  before.  Long  continuity  of  occupation  is  to  be 
expected  in  a species  whose  individuals  are  long-lived  and  where,  in 
the  absence  of  persecution,  both  birds  of  a pair  are  unlikely  to  die 
simultaneously.  Even  after  total  desertion  of  a home  range,  however, 
reoccupation  several  years  later  has  often  occurred,  indicating  a 
common  response  to  the  same  environmental  factors  by  different 
Kites,  and  perhaps  also  a recognition  that  there  was  space  for  a new 
pair  to  settle  among  the  established  population. 

The  dispersion  of  home  ranges  has  no  very  regular  pattern,  at 
least  in  modern  circumstances  when  there  have  been  too  few 
Kites  to  occupy  all  apparently  suitable  land  within  the  Welsh 
breeding  area.  Some  pairs  are  at  great  distances  from  their  nearest 
neighbours,  while  others  nest  close  together.  Fig.  4 gives  the  distance 
of  each  occupied  nest  from  its  nearest  neighbour  over  the  years 
1 961 -71.  The  two  most  widely  separated  nests  were  34  km  apart, 
which  probably  represents  complete  isolation  in  the  breeding 
season.  The  great  majority  of  nests  were  within  13  km  of  a neigh- 
bouring nest,  and  the  largest  number  about  3-5  km  apart.  Some 
nests  (6%  of  the  present  sample)  were  separated  by  less  than  1 km, 
and  during  1968-71  there  were  two  nests  only  400  metres  apart. 
Similar  great  variations  have  been  reported  from  Germany.  In 
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Hesse,  where  Kites  are  widely  distributed,  densities  varied  from  one 
pair  per  4 sq  km  to  one  pair  per  50  sq  km  (that  is,  2-7  km  apart), 
with  most  in  the  middle  range  of  4-5  km  apart.  In  the  exceptional 
circumstances  of  a plague  of  Common  Hamsters  Cricetus  cricetus  in 
the  Magdeburg  plain,  76  pairs  nested  on  average  less  than  \ km 
apart;  and  there  are  records  of  nests  only  100  metres  apart  in  other 
areas  (various  authors,  summarised  in  Glutz  von  Blotzheim  et  al. 
1971).  It  may  be  noted  that  other  kite  species,  including  the  Black 
Kite  M.  migrans,  are  sociable  or  even  colonial  while  breeding. 

It  is  revealing  to  examine  the  variations  in  the  pattern  of  dispersion 
in  more  detail,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  convenient  to  look  at  the 
differing  situations  in  various  groups  of  Kite  ranges  in  Wales.  The 
five  groups  chosen  are  catchment  areas  or  amalgams  of  small  catch- 
ments (areas  B to  F in  table  1 ) : they  differ  in  area  and  in  the 
number  of  pairs  they  contain,  and  there  are  also  considerable 
differences  in  the  frequency  of  occupation  of  the  home  ranges  and 
in  breeding  success  (which  will  be  discussed  later).  In  1951-72, 
seven  of  the  ten  home  ranges  in  catchment  E were  consistently 
occupied,  until  some  decline  in  occupation  after  1968.  Catchments 
B and  C,  while  supporting  Kites  in  1951,  have  been  occupied  rather 
intermittently  since  then,  and  some  home  ranges  show  long  gaps  in 
occupation  during  the  22  years.  By  contrast,  catchments  D and  F 
had  few  Kites  in  1951  (D  two  pairs,  F none),  but  since  then,  and 
particularly  since  the  early  1960’s,  the  number  of  occupied  home 
ranges  has  increased  steadily,  especially  in  catchment  D.  A com- 
parison of  nest  dispersion  in  the  expanding  situation  of  catchment  D 


Fig.  4.  Distance  separating  each  occupied  nest  of  Red  Kites  Milvus  milvus  from  its 
nearest  neighbour  during  1961-71 
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Fig*  5*  Distance  separating  each  occupied  nest  of  Red  Kites  Atiluus  milvus  from  its 
nearest  neighbour  in  two  contrasting  catchment  zones  (D  and  E)  during  1961-71 

with  that  in  the  more  stable  catchment  E is  made  in  fig.  5,  which 
summarises  the  situation  in  1961-71.  Both  groups  have  a proportion 
of  nests  situated  3-5  km  apart;  in  E the  great  majority  are  in  this 
category,  reflecting  a fairly  uniform  dispersion,  while  in  D only 
about  hall  the  nests  have  a similar  dispersion  and  there  is  a much 
higher  proportion  of  nests  less  than  1 km  from  their  nearest  neigh- 
bours. I his  situation  in  catchment  D has  become  progressively 
more  pronounced  in  the  last  five  years,  with  new  pairs  appearing  in 
the  most  densely  populated  part  each  season. 

The  reasons  for  this  peculiar  development  are  not  understood, 
but  some  discussion  is  possible.  Catchment  E was  the  area  in  which 
Kites  persisted  when  the  population  was  at  its  lowest  level.  In  the 
late  1940’s  and  early  1950’s,  and  to  a lesser  degree  into  the  early 
1960’s,  the  pairs  in  this  catchment  enjoyed  a fairly  high  breeding 
success.  Breeding  density  remained  at  a fairly  constant  level  during 
this  time,  and  the  young  birds  reared  here  were  perhaps  responsible 
for  some  of  the  colonisation  of  other  catchments,  as  well  as  for  some 
expansion  into  previously  unoccupied  parts  of  their  natal  catchment 
and  for  the  replacement  of  adult  losses  there.  The  implication  is 
that  catchment  E could  maintain  a certain  density  of  breeding 
pairs  and  no  more,  though  it  is  not  known  how  this  density  was 
regulated.  From  the  early  1960’s  there  was,  however,  a catastrophic 
decline  in  breeding  success  in  catchment  E (discussed  later  under 
'Breeding  success’)  and  the  production  of  young  probably  became 
insufficient  to  replace  adult  losses  and  maintain  the  former  popula- 
tion level;  there  was  also,  apparently,  little  or  no  immigration. 

In  catchment  D,  by  contrast,  the  two  pairs  already  present  in  the 
*95°  s and  early  1960’s  had  undiminished  breeding  success  in  the 
1960’s  and  the  population  increased  five-fold  to  ten  pairs  between 
1963  and  1971.  Part  of  this  increase  resulted  in  the  remarkable  fall 
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in  the  minimum  distance  between  nests  mentioned  above,  and  it 
seems  certain  that,  as  they  reached  maturity,  many  of  the  young 
birds  raised  in  catchment  D settled  very  close  to  where  they  had 
been  reared,  instead  of  distributing  themselves  around  the  unoccu- 
pied periphery  of  the  catchment  or  moving  into  other  catchments. 
For  some  reason,  the  factors  which  have  operated  to  space  nests 
about  3-5  km  apart  in  most  of  the  Kite  area  in  Wales  have  ceased 
to  operate  in  part  of  catchment  D.  There  are  no  obvious  explana- 
tions. We  were  unable  to  undertake  a detailed  quantitative  investi- 
gation, but  consider  that  the  high-density  area  may  have  offered 
favourable  conditions  in  respect  of  food  supply,  fewer  and  less 
radical  changes  of  land  use  (notably  the  extent  of  recent  afforesta- 
tion), and  fewer  sources  of  human  disturbance.  Catchment  D 
differs  from  E in  several  obvious  ways : D has  several  large  colonies 
of  Black-headed  Gulls  Larus  ridibundus,  retains  more  extensive  and 
intact  mountain  sheepwalks  (including  large  areas  of  common  land) , 
and  has  a much  more  extensive  ffridd  zone.  Although  a similar 
proportion  of  the  total  land  area  around  Kite  nest  sites  has  been 
afforested  in  both  catchments,  the  planting  in  D took  place  mainly 
before  i960,  and  that  in  E mainly  after  i960,  so  that  D was  sub- 
jected to  less  radical  environmental  change  and  less  of  the  con- 
comitant disturbances  in  the  past  decade.  The  use  of  E for  recreation, 
particularly  at  weekends,  developed  earlier  than  in  D and  has  con- 
tinued to  be  more  intensive. 

The  dispersion  of  breeding  Kites  is  to  some  extent  affected  by  the 
presence  of  non-breeding  birds  in  summer.  Some  home  ranges  are 
temporarily  occupied  by  non-breeding  pairs,  which  may  construct 
or  repair  a nest  and  behave  as  though  about  to  breed,  but  lay  no 
eggs.  Their  attachment  to  the  nest  site  wanes  in  late  April  or  early 
May,  though  they  may  roost  there  until  late  spring.  We  have  no 
evidence  to  suggest  that  adult  pairs  may  sometimes  have  a non- 
breeding year,  as  is  said  to  occur  with  some  other  large  raptors,  and 
the  non-breeding  pairs  of  Kites  may  consist  of  two  immatures  or  of  an 
immature  and  an  adult  which  has  lost  its  previous  mate;  we  have 
several  records  of  the  presence  of  a non-breeding  pair  in  the  season 
after  an  adult  was  known  to  have  died.  One  season  of  such  occu- 
pancy is  normally  followed  by  breeding  in  the  next  year.  Some  single 
birds,  either  immatures  or  adults  which  have  lost  their  mates,  are 
also  present  in  the  Kite  area  in  spring.  They  probably  forage  fairly 
widely,  being  less  attached  to  a particular  place,  and  occur  within 
the  hunting  areas  of  breeding  pairs  or  in  places  (such  as  the  ‘remote 
sheepwalk’)  which  are  not  frequented  by  them.  Immatures  (and 
perhaps  non-breeding  adults)  are  recognisable  in  May  and  early 
June  because  they  have  begun  their  wing-moult  in  late  April,  or 
exceptionally  even  in  early  April,  while  failed  breeders  moult  from 
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mid-May  onwards  and  successful  breeding  adults  not  until  June  or 
even  early  July. 

4.  Winter  dispersion 

The  breeding  season  ends  for  some  pairs  with  failure  (mostly  in  late 
May)  and  for  others  with  the  fledging  of  young  (in  July  or  August). 
Once  attachment  to  the  nest  site  has  ceased,  the  range  of  movement 
of  most  Kites  seems  to  be  extended  and  some  home  ranges  may  be 
deserted,  or  visited  only  intermittently,  until  January  or  later. 
Most  continue  to  be  occupied,  however,  presumably  by  the  resident 
pair,  and  some  non-migratory  juveniles  apparently  remain  with 
their  parents  through  the  autumn  and  perhaps  even  until  the  next 
spring.  Birds  which  have  moved  from  other  areas  may  join  the 
residents  and  form  communal  roosts.  For  most  of  the  late  summer 
and  autumn  the  Jfridd  and  sheepwalk  are  the  main  foraging  areas, 
the  ‘remote  sheepwalk’  being  used  more  at  this  time  than  at  other 
seasons.  As  the  winter  advances,  more  time  is  spent  hunting  over 
lowland  and  valley  farms  and  around  villages,  rubbish  tips,  and 
other  less  exposed  situations  with  readily  available  food  sources. 
New  roosts  may  be  established  well  away  from  the  usual  nesting 
sites.  In  winter,  Kites  may  be  found  over  a much  wider  area  than 
that  occupied  in  the  breeding  season,  and  some  concentrations 
may  occur  in  areas  where  few  breed. 

Apart  from  the  single  ringing  recovery  of  a juvenile  only  8 km 
from  its  birthplace  in  its  first  December,  there  is  very  little  firm 
evidence  of  the  movements  of  individual  birds  within  the  Kite  area 
in  winter.  After  September  or  October  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate 
adults  or  immatures  from  juveniles,  since  the  former  have  com- 
pleted the  tail-moult  by  then  and  the  latter  already  have  fully 
grown  tails. 

One  feature  of  the  winter  season,  mostly  from  November  onwards 
and  particularly  in  late  winter,  is  the  development  of  ‘circuses’  of 
Kites  in  which  as  many  as  22  have  been  reported  circling  and  soaring 
together,  usually  early  in  the  day  and  probably  near  roost  sites.  The 
function  of  these  gatherings  has  not  been  determined;  they  could  be 
of  accidental  occurrence,  involving  birds  brought  together  by 
unusual  external  factors  (such  as  weather),  or  they  could  be  part  of 
a positive  routine  connected  in  some  unknown  way  with  breeding 
or  dispersion.  Buzzards  form  similar  gatherings  at  any  season,  but 
mainly  in  late  winter,  and  they  are  also  typical  of  Black  Kites  in  the 
non-breeding  period  in  .Africa  and  southern  Europe. 

POPULATION 

A detailed  account  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  Welsh  Kite  population 
since  the  species  became  rare  was  given  by  Salmon  (1970).  The 
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figures  for  the  first  four  decades  of  this  century  are  far  from  reliable, 
but  it  seems  improbable  that  the  numbers  ever  exceeded  ten  pairs 
before  the  late  i940,s,  3-nd  in  most  years  no  more  than  five  nests 
were  known.  Despite  the  large  expenditure  on  nest  protection,  the 
population  in  1940  was  probably  no  higher  than  it  had  been  in  the 
1900’s.  A small  increase  in  numbers  occurred  during  the  1939-45 
war,  possibly  because  fewer  wandering  birds  met  an  untimely  end 
at  the  hands  of  keepers.  In  1951,  when  records  were  becoming 
more  reliable  and  useful  to  the  present  investigation,  at  least  13 
breeding  pairs  and  two  non-breeding  pairs  were  known.  Some  of 
these  were  lost  sight  of  or  ceased  to  breed  for  a while  after  myxo- 
matosis in  1954-55,  but  twelve  pairs  were  known  again  in  1959  an(A 
since  then,  despite  short-term  fluctuations,  the  population  has 
increased  to  26  breeding  pairs  in  1972.  Considering  the  effort  which 
has  gone  into  protection  during  these  years,  the  increase  has  been 
disappointingly  slow.  A critical  examination  of  the  present  stiuctuie 
of  the  population  is  needed,  in  order  to  determine  the  main  factors 
inhibiting  growth  and  the  points  at  which  measures  of  protection  01 
management  could  best  be  applied. 

Structure  and  mortality 

Any  analysis  of  the  annual  fluctuations  in  Kite  numbers  is  limited 
through  lack  of  information  about  the  age  of  individuals  other  than 
juveniles,  or  about  birth  and  mortality  rates  in  relation  to  age.  The 
small  size  of  the  population  also  means  that  the  annual  samples  aie 
low.  Some  interesting  trends  emerge  from  a general  appraisal, 
however. 

Only  three  distinct  classes  of  birds  can  be  distinguished : pairs 
with  nests,  non-breeders  (which  may  be  immatures  or  adults),  and 
fledged  juveniles.  Non-juveniles  were  counted  in  April  and  fledged 
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young  in  July  and  August.  The  census  results  for  1951-72,  showing 
annual  numbers  of  Kites  in  these  categories,  are  given  in  table  1 
and  summarised  in  fig.  6.  Pairs  with  nests  have  tended  to  rise 
fairly  steadily  since  the  myxomatosis  period  in  the  mid- 1950’s. 
Non-breeders,  apart  from  inflated  numbers  soon  after  myxomatosis, 
have  also  tended  to  increase,  though  with  wider  fluctuations  which 
probably  reflect  the  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  accurate  counts. 
In  general  the  proportion  of  breeders  to  non-breeders  has  been 
about  7:2.  Juveniles  have  shown  a tendency  to  increase  broadly  in 
step  with  breeding  pairs,  though  they  lagged  behind  in  the  mid- 
1 950’s  and  early  1960’s. 

If  years  with  records  of  doubtful  value  are  excluded — 1954-55  due 
to  myxomatosis  and  1966  due  to  untrained  field  staff — broad 
correlations  exist  between  the  numbers  of  chicks  fledging  and  of  non- 
breeders in  the  following  year  (r  = 0.54,  p < 0.02),  and  between 


Tabic  2.  Annual  mortality  of  Red  Kites  Milvus  milvus  in  central  Wales 
during  1951-72,  without  emigration  or  immigration 
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the  numbers  of  non-breeders  and  of  breeding  adults  in  the  following 
year  (r  = 0.68,  p < 0.01).  No  significant  values  could  be  obtained 
for  changes  in  the  breeding  population  in  relation  to  the  production 
of  young  two  years  earlier,  due  probably  to  the  relatively  larger 
fluctuations  over  two  years  in  a small  sample.  These  correlations 
nevertheless  support  the  view  that  Kites  begin  to  breed  in  their 
second  year,  and  that  the  Welsh  population  is  relatively  stable 
unless,  of  course,  immigration  and  emigration  are  in  balance,  which 
is  highly  improbable.  It  is  also  known  from  German  ringing 
recoveries  that  the  Kite  is  a potentially  long-lived  species : two  that 
had  been  ringed  as  nestlings  were  recovered  in  their  25th  and  26th 
years. 

From  the  available  records,  the  average  mortality  rate  for  the 
whole  Welsh  Kite  population  may  be  calculated  at  about  18%  per 
annum  (see  table  2),  but  there  is  evidence  that  variations  in 
mortality  rates  (like  those  in  productivity,  discussed  later)  exist 
between  different  sub-populations.  Catchment  D,  for  example, 
differs  from  all  others  in  that  the  annual  rate  of  growth  there 
(recently  25%)  has  been  much  higher  than  elsewhere  (about  5%) ; 
but  mortality  in  D is  also  relatively  high  (about  2 1 % compared 
with  about  15%).  The  discrepancy  is  explained  by  the  high  birth- 
rate, 44%  compared  with  18%  among  the  rest  of  the  population. 
The  higher  loss  rate  in  catchment  D may  be  due  to  the  proportion- 
ately greater  number  of  young  (with  their  higher  mortality)  or  to 
emigration  at  a higher  rate  than  elsewhere. 

There  are  too  many  limitations  in  the  existing  data  to  predict 
future  trends  with  any  great  degree  of  accuracy,  but  with  an 
average  annual  mortality  rate  of  18%  it  would  be  necessary  to 
produce  13  fledged  young  each  year  to  maintain  a breeding  popula- 
tion of  25  pairs.  Records  over  the  last  six  years  show  that  an  average 
breeding  population  of  23  pairs  has  produced  an  average  of  15 
young  per  annum,  thus  contributing  to  a slight  increase  in  popula- 
tion size. 

REPRODUCTION 

The  breeding  records  derive  almost  entirely  from  direct  observations 
in  the  field.  Due  to  the  rarity  of  the  Kite  in  Britain,  and  out  of 
deference  to  public  opinion,  we  did  not  embark  on  experimentation 
or  on  individual  colour  marking  of  the  adults.  For  the  same  reasons, 
disturbance  of  the  nests  was  kept  to  a minimum,  though  whenever 
possible  we  tried  to  obtain  at  least  the  laying  dates,  clutch  size, 
brood  size  and  fledging  success. 

The  fieldworkers  living  in  the  Kite  area  and  going  about  their 
various  duties  there  were  generally  well  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Kite  pairs  at  the  onset  of  the  breeding  season,  and 
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they  could  also  benefit  from  information  provided  by  local  people 
during  the  search  for  nests  in  late  March  and  April.  Normally  the 
nests  of  pairs  already  established  in  earlier  years  were  quickly  found, 
and  the  time-consuming  tasks  were  in  locating  new  pairs  in  new 
sites,  old  pairs  which  had  shifted  some  distance,  or  a second  pair  in 
areas  which  had  previously  held  only  one.  Much  time  was  also  spent 
in  investigating  reports  which  proved  to  be  unfounded,  or  which 
could  not  be  confirmed.  A few  nests,  perhaps  one  or  two  each  year 
on  average,  were  not  located;  but  some  of  these  were  reliably 
reported  in  the  next  or  a later  year  and  so  the  records  could  be 
amended. 

i.  Nesting  cycle 
Pair  formation 

Little  is  known  about  pair  formation  in  the  Kite  in  Wales.  Apparently 
pairs  may  persist  for  many  years  and  it  is  often  possible  to  detect  an 
established  pattern  of  breeding  behaviour,  such  as  consistently  early 
nesting  or  consistently  high  or  low  productivity,  which  may  indicate 
that  the  same  birds  are  involved  year  after  year.  Changes  in  this 
pattern,  such  as  a late  laying  or  an  unexplained  shift  to  a new  nest 
site,  probably  reveal  a new  pair  combination.  This  has  been  con- 
firmed in  cases  where  one  bird  of  a pair  is  known  to  have  died  during 
or  since  the  previous  breeding  season,  though  the  survivor  may  fail 
to  find  a new  mate  and  may  occupy  the  home  range  as  a solitary 
inchv  idual,  or  may  mate  with  an  immature  and  spend  one  season  as 
a non-breeder.  The  pair  bond  seems  not  to  be  strongly  maintained 
in  winter,  though  many  pairs  probably  continue  a loose  attachment 
with  the  breeding  site  and  the  pair  bond  is  unlikely  to  be  severed  so 
abruptly  as  it  must  presumably  be  in  the  migratory  populations  of 
continental  Europe.  Immatures  (probably  mostly  in  their  first 
summer)  apparently  often  pair  in  the  year  before  they  breed  for  the 
first  time. 

Nest 

All  Kite  nests  in  Wales  are  in  trees.  Nest-building  normally  begins 
dm  mg  the  last  two  wreeks  of  Alarch,  though  the  earliest  record  of 
stick-caii\  ing  was  on  5th  March,  and  most  nests  are  completed  and 
have  eggs  by  mid-April.  They  are  built  usually  in  the  main  crotch 
of  hardwoods,  or  at  the  fork  of  a substantial  bough.  Nests  examined 
in  recent  years  have  ranged  from  four  to  over  20  metres  above 
ground,  with  most  about  12-15  metres.  They  vary  greatly  in  size: 
newly  constructed  ones  may  be  no  larger  than  an  average  crow 
nest,  while  those  placed  on  old  nests  of  Buzzards  or  Ravens  Corvus 
corax,  or  used  for  many  successive  years,  may  reach  massive  pro- 
portions. They  are  often  very  conspicuous  until  the  trees  are  well 
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Table  3.  Nest  trees  and  success  rates  for  228  nests  of  Red  Kites  Milvus 
milvus  in  central  Wales,  1960-72 


Number 

Number 

Per  cent 

of  nests 

successful 

successful 

1 Oak  Quercus 

192 

89 

46% 

2 Larch  Larix 

14 

3 

21% 

3 Birch  Betula 

9 

5 

56% 

4 Beech  Fagus  sylvaticus 

8 

6 

75% 

5 Scots  pine  Pinus  sylvestris 

2 

0 

— 

6 Douglas  fir  Pseudotsuga  menziesii 

I 

I 

100% 

7 Alder  Alnus  glutinosa 

1 

0 

— 

8 Norway  spruce  Picea  abies 

I 

0 

Total  hardwoods  (1,  3,  4,  7) 

210 

100 

48% 

Total  conifers  (2,  5,  6,  8) 

18 

4 

22% 

GRAND  TOTAL 

228 

104 

46% 

leaved  in  mid-May.  The  construction  is  of  stout  dead  twigs,  mostly 
about  30-50  cm  long,  which  may  be  collected  from  the  ground  or 
broken  from  the  trees,  with  a lining  of  grasses  and  other  vegetation 
and  a pad  of  sheep’s  wool  upon  which  the  eggs  are  laid.  The  wool 
seems  to  be  added  mainly  in  the  two  or  three  days  before  laying. 
Pieces  of  paper,  plastic  or  cloth  are  occasionally  incorporated  in  the 
lining.  The  nests  are  not  decorated  with  greenery  like  those  of  some 
other  raptors.  Most  nests  have  a moderately  deep  cup  at  first,  but 
tend  to  flatten  in  use,  even  before  the  eggs  hatch. 

The  great  majority  of  nests  are  in  the  steep  ‘hanging’  oakwoods 
typical  of  the  upland  valleys  of  central  Wales.  Others  are  in  less 
precipitous  places,  often  in  woodlands  with  numerous  glades  and 
clearings,  or  near  edges  of  woodlands.  A few  have  been  recorded  in 
small  isolated  groups  of  trees  and  two  (made  by  different  pairs)  in 
hedgerow  oaks.  Nests  in  conifers  have  all  been  in  small  or  narrow 
plantations  or  in  mixed  woodlands,  and  none  in  extensive  forestry 
plantations. 

Between  1960  and  1972  we  recorded  the  choice  of  tree  for  228 
nests  and  this  information,  with  details  of  the  success  or  failure  of 
these  nests,  is  given  in  table  3.  Some  84%  were  in  oaks  (mainly 
sessile  oaks  Quercus  petraea,  but  some  Q.  robur  or  hybrids),  8%  in 
other  hardwoods  (beech  Fagus  sylvaticus,  birch  Betula  and  alder 
Alnus  glutinosa),  and  8%  in  conifers  (Scots  pine  Pinus  sylvestris, 
Douglas  fir  Pseudotsuga  menziesii,  Norway  spruce  Picea  abies,  and 
larch  Larix,  probably  all  L.  decidua ) . The  figures  suggest  that  it  may 
be  more  advantageous  for  Kites  to  nest  in  hardwoods  (48%  success- 
ful) than  in  conifers  (22%  successful).  This  may  be  because  conifers 
offer  less  satisfactory  foundations  for  nests — one  nest  in  a larch 
collapsed  during  incubation — or  because  they  have  tended  to  be  in 
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situations  more  exposed  to  human  disturbance,  such  as  shelterbelts 
or  small  stands  in  farmland. 

The  high  proportion  of  nests  in  oak  may  reflect  the  fact  that  in  the 
Kite  area  it  is  by  far  the  commonest  tree  of  suitable  structure  to 
support  a Kite  nest.  The  oak  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important 
tree  for  Kites  in  Wales,  and  oak-dominated  woodland  the  most 
important  nesting  habitat.  Most  sites  have  some  common  charac- 
teristics. They  offer  fairly  unimpeded  access  to  the  birds,  being  either 
in  steep  woods  where  the  crown  of  each  tree  stands  clear  of  the  tops 
of  the  trees  below,  or  in  open  woods  with  clearings  or  well-spaced 
trees.  A degree  of  shelter  is  probably  required,  and  most  nests  are 
inside  woods  rather  than  at  their  extreme  edges  or  in  isolated  trees. 
Immunity  from  unusual  or  unexpected  disturbances  must  also  be 
important  at  the  time  of  settlement,  since  Kites  may  desert  a partly 
built  nest  and  shift  elsewhere  if  they  are  troubled  at  this  stage. 
Regular  disturbances,  such  as  the  passage  of  a shepherd  and  his 
dogs  each  morning,  are  accepted  with  apparent  equanimity.  Many 
nests  also  offer  a wide  field  of  view,  but  this  may  be  an  incidental 
result  of  most  being  on  hillsides. 

A distinct  preference  for  certain  nesting  sites  seems  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  all  established  pairs,  and  presumably  the  continued 
availability  and  use  of  these  favoured  woods  is  one  of  the  major 
factors  contributing  to  the  regular  and  uninterrupted  occupation  of 
the  home  range.  Once  established,  sites  may  be  used  for  many 
successive  years,  or  reoccupicd  at  intervals  after  a lapse  of  several 
years.  There  are  records  of  the  same  tree  being  used  for  1 7 successive 
years,  and  of  birds  reoccupying  the  same  part  of  a wood,  and 
perhaps  even  the  same  tree,  where  their  predecessors  last  nested 
over  20  years  earlier.  Other  apparently  suitable  sites  remain  unused 
even  when  the  resident  pair  seems  to  have  a very  restricted  choice  of 
alternatives. 

Site  selection  is,  however,  influenced  by  the  previous  year’s 
breeding  success ; there  is  a strong  tendency  for  successful  nests  to  be 
used  again,  whereas  after  a breeding  failure  the  chances  of  reoccupa- 
tion are  much  lower.  This  is  shown  by  the  sample  of  1 33  nests  given 


Table  4.  Locations  of  133  nests  of  Red  Kites  Milmis  milvus  in  central 
Wales  following  breeding  failure  or  success  in  the  previous  year 

Home  ranges  apparently  containing  only  a single  nest  site  are  omitted,  and 
no  allowance  is  made  for  changes  in  the  composition  of  pairs 

Result  in  Number  nest  location  in  next  year 

previous  year  of  nests  Same  site  New  site 


Failure 

Success 


68 

65 


27  (40%) 
52  (80%) 


4i  (60%) 
13(20%) 
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in  table  4,  which  excludes  home  ranges  apparently  containing  only 
one  nest  site  where  the  birds  have  no  choice  of  alternatives.  No 
allowance  can  be  made  for  home  ranges  where  one  or  both  members 
of  the  pair  have  changed,  when  the  birds  might  be  expected  to  be 
less  attached  to  a particular  site ; but  changes  are  not  so  frequent  as 
to  affect  the  figures  to  any  marked  degree. 

Egg  stage 

Kites  in  Wales  lay  clutches  of  one  to  three  eggs;  the  last  record  of  a 
Welsh  clutch  of  four  was  in  1917.  In  92  nests  for  which  full  records 
are  available  (see  table  5),  70  (76%)  contained  two  eggs,  17  (18%) 
three  eggs,  and  five  (5%)  one  egg,  the  mean  clutch  size  being  2.13. 
This  compares  with  an  almost  identical  mean  of  2.14  given  by  D. 
Rockenbauch  (in  Glutz  von  Blotzheim  et  at.  1971)  for  109  clutches 


Table  5.  Numbers  of  eggs  and  fledglings  in  92  fully  documented  nests  of 
Red  Kites  Milvus  milvus  in  central  Wales 

Number  of  nests  with  Number  % of  Total  Mean  young 

1 egg  2 eggs  3 eggs  of  nests  total  young  per  nest 


Number  ° 
of  young  { 2 
fledging 

^ 5 

3 

2 

42 

15 

13 

9 

3 

3 

2 

54 

20 

16 

2 

59% 

22% 

17% 

2% 

0 

20 

32 

6 

Successful  nests 

2 

28 

8 

38 

41% 

58 

ALL  NESTS 

5 

70 

17 

92 

100% 

58 

i-53 

0.63 


in  the  Swabian  Alps  in  Germany,  where  clutches  of  four  or  five  are 
occasionally  recorded. 

Some  of  the  clutches  of  only  a single  egg  in  Wales  probably 
belonged  to  young  females  breeding  for  the  first  time,  since  at  least 
two  were  recorded  in  areas  where  there  had  been  no  breeding  in  the 
previous  year. 

The  dates  when  the  first  eggs  were  laid  ranged  from  about  29th 
March  to  about  25th  April,  and  there  were  three  records  of  repeat 
clutches  started  about  23rd  April,  28th  April  and  8th-ioth  May. 
Relatively  few  laying  dates  were  precisely  recorded,  but  many  could 
be  calculated  approximately  by  reference  to  known  hatching  dates 
as  well  as  to  direct  observations  during  the  laying  period.  Details  for 
103  nests  between  1961  and  1972  (mostly  since  1967)  are  given  in 
fig.  7,  where  the  season  is  divided  into  five-day  periods.  Disregarding 
the  three  repeat  layings,  there  were  100  records,  including  37  during 
6th-ioth  April  and  no  fewer  than  80  between  1st  and  15th  April, 
with  only  six  in  late  March  and  14  after  15th  April.  This  pattern 
does  not  agree  with  the  statement  in  The  Handbook  that  British  Kites 


Pr.ATK  33.  Woodland  oi  mature  sessile  oaks  Qjiercu .»  petraea  typical  of  the  steep- 
sided valleys  ot  mid-Wales.  The  open  canopy  is  the  result  of  selective  felling 
and  persistent  grazing.  These  oakvvoods  form  the  most  important  breeding  habitat 
!<>t'  the  few  Red  Kites  Mil  pus  milvus  (pages  183-224  1 photos : Xature  Conservancy 


Plates  34  and  35.  Above,  inside  a sessile  oakwood  in  mid-Wales,  showing  the 
scant  ground  vegetation  with  few  young  trees,  little  understorey,  and  closely 
grazed  sward.  Below,  hill  farm  (altitude  about  350  metres),  showing  marginal 
hill  land,  or  jfridd,  reclaimed  as  large  enclosures  from  open  sheepwalk  during 
the  19th  century  (pages  185-187).  Opposite,  mountain  sheepwalk  zone:  top  photo, 
unenclosed  grassland  used  as  extensive  sheep  pastures;  lower  two,  with  newly 
planted  and  well-grown  spruces  Picea.  illustrating  a widespread  recent  change  in 
land  use  in  the  uplands  of  mid- Wales  (page  187)  {photos:  Nature  Conservancy ) 


Plate  36.  Above,  valley  farmland:  a mosaic  of  small  ancient  enclosures  divided  by 
hedgerows  and  walls,  characteristic  of  the  fertile  lowlands  of  mid-VV  ales  (pages 
187-188).  Below,  typical  profile  showing  adjacent  sheepwalk,  afforested  ffridd 
(left),  oakwood  (right),  valley  farmland  and  bog  ( photos : .Mature  Conservancy) 
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usually  lay  from  mid-April  onwards,  occasionally  a week  earlier. 
It  may,  however,  be  noted  that  birds  in  the  recently  colonised 
periphery  of  the  Kite  country  in  Wales  have  tended  to  breed  before 
those  in  districts  where  Kites  survived  earlier  in  the  century, 
and  that  these  peripheral  nests  have  provided  most  of  the  data 
presented  here,  including  all  the  March  records.  The  pattern 
described  here  is  probably  typical  of  the  present  total  population, 
though  it  might  not  have  fitted  the  situation  20  or  more  years  ago. 

Incubation  commences  with  the  laying  of  the  first  egg,  and  the 
eggs  are  normally  laid  at  intervals  of  three  days.  The  incubation 
period,  from  the  few  accurate  records  available,  is  31-32  days  for 
each  egg,  so  that  the  whole  process  from  the  laying  of  the  first  egg  to 
the  hatching  of  the  third  may  take  up  to  38  days.  The  female 
incubates,  relieved  by  the  male  for  very  short  periods  of  normally 
less  than  30  minutes  at  infrequent  intervals  during  the  day.  When 
not  away  hunting,  the  male  usually  perches  in  a tree  near  the  nest, 
occasionally  chasing  away  intruding  Carrion  Crows  Corvus  corone  or 
patrolling  a small  area  around  the  site. 

Chick  stage 

The  dates  when  the  first  (or  only)  eggs  hatched  in  recent  years  have 
ranged  from  about  1st  May  (possibly  30th  April)  to  about  24th  May, 
with  two  repeat  clutches  beginning  to  hatch  about  30th  May  and 
7th-ioth  June.  The  details  for  61  nests  for  which  this  information 
was  recorded  with  accuracy  are  plotted  by  five-day  periods  also  in 
fig.  7.  About  70%  of  the  hatchings  began  between  6th  and  15th 
May,  the  mean  date  being  about  nth  May.  The  eggs  hatch  at 
intervals  of  up  to  three  days,  so  that  hatching  at  a nest  with  three 
eggs  may  take  almost  a week. 
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Fig.  7.  Dates  of  laying  of  first  eggs  in  103  nests  (left),  and  of  hatching  of  first  chicks 
in  61  nests  (right),  of  Red  Kites  Alilvus  milvus  during  1961-72 
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Table  6.  Number  of  fledglings  in  161  successful  nests  of  Red  Kites 
Milvus  milvus  in  central  Wales  during  three  periods  from  1951  to  1972 


Number  of  nests  with 
1 young  2 young  3 young 

Total 

nests 

Total 

young 

Mean  young 
per  nest 

i95!-57 

27 

14 

0 

4i 

55 

i-34 

1958-64 

3i 

8 

0 

39 

47 

1. 21 

i965-72 

53 

24 

4 

81 

113 

1.40 

1951-72 

I I I 

46 

4 

1 6 1 

215 

i-34 

We  have  no  accurate  record  of  brood  size  at  hatching  time.  The 
mean  size  of  broods  successfully  fledging  annually  since  1951  has 
varied  between  1.0  and  1.6,  with  a mean  of  1.3  over  the  whole 
period.  Details  are  given  in  table  6,  where  the  data  are  grouped  in 
three  periods  each  of  seven  or  eight  years.  A low  mean  in  the  middle 
period  (1958-64)  resulted  from  a reduction  in  the  proportion  of 
broods  of  two  from  the  situation  during  1951-57.  A marked  i-ecovery 
in  1965-72  reflected  not  only  a return  to  former  levels  in  the  pro- 
portion of  broods  of  two,  but  also  the  appearance  of  nests  with  three 
young  for  the  first  time  since  the  early  years  of  this  century.  The 
difference  between  the  means  presented  here  and  that  of  1.53  chicks 
per  brood  given  in  table  5 arises  from  the  fact  that  the  higher  figure 
was  derived  from  nests  whose  history  was  known  in  detail,  and  that 
most  of  these  were  in  recent  years  and  in  the  highly  productive 
peripheral  catchments,  so  that  the  means  refer  to  different  sets  of 
data. 

There  is  no  precise  fledging  period.  The  length  of  time  between 
the  hatching  and  fledging  of  any  young  bird  varies  considerably, 
probably  depending  on  the  efficiency  of  the  parents  in  finding 
suitable  food  and  on  the  number  of  chicks  in  the  brood.  Where  there 
are  two  chicks  in  a brood  they  usually  fledge  at  about  the  same  time, 
unless  they  differ  markedly  in  size,  when  the  younger  may  remain 
in  the  nest  for  up  to  ten  days  longer  than  the  elder.  The  fledging  of 
broods  of  three  has  taken  as  long  as  three  weeks.  Most  young  leave 
the  nest  about  50  days  after  hatching,  but  they  may  remain  in  the 
same  or  a near-by  tree  for  some  days  and  return  to  the  nest  platform 
to  feed.  Many  are  60  or  more  days  old  before  they  can  fly  freely 
and  move  away  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  nest.  The  great 
majority  of  young  fledge  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  July,  and  the 
latest  fledging  on  record,  at  a repeat  nest,  was  in  the  second  week  of 
August. 

The  young  are  brooded,  mainly  by  the  female,  for  the  first  two 
weeks  or  so  of  their  lives.  The  female  probably  continues  to  spend 
most  of  her  time  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nest  until  the  young  are  well 
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feathered,  but  to  an  increasing  extent  assists  the  male  in  bringing 
food  towards  the  end  of  the  fledging  period.  Before  mid-June  it  is 
rare  to  find  neither  adult  near  the  nest,  but  on  later  visits  both  are 
often  absent. 

Incidence  of  nest  failure 

Because  of  their  importance  in  conservation,  special  efforts  were 
made  during  1967-72  to  obtain  information  about  nest  failures. 
The  difficulties  involved  in  collecting  reliable  data  were  great,  but 
some  useful  information  was  gained.  Only  rarely  were  records 
obtained  at  first  hand;  for  most,  the  failure  date  had  to  be  estimated 
from  eye-witness  accounts,  from  the  behaviour  of  the  birds,  or  from  the 
state  of  the  nest  and  its  contents.  Altogether  there  were  60  records  of 
failure  which  could  each  be  allocated  into,  at  worst,  a ten-day 
period.  It  was  assumed  that,  on  average,  each  failure  occurred  on  the 
middle  day  of  the  period,  and  the  dates  thus  derived  are  plotted  in 
five-day  intervals  in  fig.  8.  The  sample  probably  reflects  the  inci- 
dence of  failure  in  Welsh  Kites,  although  it  is  possible  that  a few 
failures  occurring  very  soon  after  laying  were  missed.  The  picture 
that  emerges  is  of  a low  failure  rate  in  April,  a high  rate  in  May,  and 
a low  one  in  June.  Thirty-four  (57%)  of  the  sample  of  60  nests 
which  failed  did  so  during  the  hatching  period  (ist-25th  May), 
probably  all  after  the  mean  hatching  date  of  about  1 ith  May.  This 
indicates  that  the  majority  of  failures  resulted  from  the  death  of 
young  after  hatching  or  from  the  abandonment  of  eggs  which  did 
not  hatch.  Kites  rarely  incubate  for  more  than  about  two  weeks 
longer  than  the  normal  incubation  period  if  their  eggs  fail  to 
hatch. 


Fig.  8.  Dates  of  failure  (in  five-day  periods)  of  60  failed  nests  of  Red  Kites  Milvus 
milvus  during  1967-72.  The  height  of  each  ‘step’  gives  the  number  of  nests  that 
failed  during  the  following  five  days:  thus  two  failed  during  1 ith-i5th  April,  four 
during  i6th-20th  April  and  so  on.  The  proportion  of  failures  at  each  stage  of 

nesting  is  shown  on  the  right 
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2.  Breeding  success 

Between  1951  and  1972  321  Kite  nests  with  eggs  were  found,  of 
which  almost  exactly  half  ( 1 6 1 ) succeeded,  and  215  young  were 
reared. 

Nest  success 

Although  half  of  the  nests  with  eggs  in  1951-72  produced  fledged 
young,  the  annual  rate  of  success  varied  greatly,  from  only  14%  in 
the  worst  year  (1955)  to  80%  in  the  best  (1954  and  i960)— see 
table  1 and  fig.  6.  In  1955  only  seven  pairs  were  thought  to  have 
laid  eggs  and  six  of  these  failed  to  rear  young,  probably  as  a result 
of  food  scarcity,  since  myxomatosis  had  almost  eliminated  the 
Rabbit  Oryctolagus  cuniculus  during  the  previous  autumn.  The  second 
poorest  year  was  1963,  when  only  21%  of  nests  succeeded;  this 
followed  an  exceptionally  severe  winter  when  deep  snow  and  low 
temperatures  persisted  into  the  beginning  of  the  breeding  season 
and  many  prey  species  were  scarce.  Food  scarcity  may  have  affected 
the  condition  of  the  adults,  which  could  influence  either  egg  quality 
or  their  ability  to  feed  young,  but  too  little  is  known  about  the 
causes  and  timing  of  failure  in  either  year  to  cast  much  light  on 
these  matters.  It  is,  however,  known  that  some  pairs  were  present 
in  their  usual  home  ranges  in  1955  but  failed  to  breed,  whereas  this 
phenomenon  was  not  apparent  in  1963.  There  is  no  obvious  reason 
for  the  unusually  high  levels  of  success  in  both  1954  and  i960, 
when  young  fledged  from  eight  nests  out  of  the  ten  started.  In  most 
other  years,  the  success  rate  fluctuated  between  the  narrower 
limits  of  40%  and  60%,  and  seemingly  at  random  throughout  the 
22-year  period.  Random  variations  could  be  expected  to  be  large 
when  the  annual  samples  are  so  small. 

Numbers  of  young  reared 

The  picture  differs  only  in  minor  details  when  the  number  of  young 
reared  per  breeding  pair  is  taken  as  a measure  of  breeding  success. 
The  highest  productivity  rate  on  record  was  achieved  between  1951 
and  1954,  when  each  pair  reared,  on  average,  almost  one  chick  per 
year.  In  1955,  following  myxomatosis,  productivity  slumped  to  its 
lowest  level,  only  one  chick  being  reared  by  seven  breeding  pairs; 
but  the  effect  was  short-lived  and  by  1957  productivity  was 
apparently  almost  back  to  the  pre-1955  level  at  which  it  continued 
until  i960,  the  last  year  when  the  breeding  pairs  averaged  one 
chick  each.  This  may  suggest  that  the  birds  adapted  to  other  foods 
after  Rabbits  became  scarce.  Another  period  of  depressed  breeding 
success  commenced  abruptly  in  1961,  and  during  the  early  1960’s 
the  pairs  averaged  barely  half  a chick  each,  a low  figure  which  is 
not  greatly  altered  if  one  omits  the  abysmal  season  following  the 
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hard  winter  ol'  1963.  Since  1965  there  has  been  some  improvement 
to  a level  of  about  0.7  young  per  pair,  though  as  yet  no  return  to 
the  high  productivity  achieved  in  the  1950’s.  The  figures  in  each 
catchment  in  three  periods  are  given  in  table  7. 

Table  7.  Numbers  of  nests  of  Red  Kites  Alilvus  milvus,  and  of  young  raised, 
in  each  catchment  zone  in  central  Wales  during  three  periods  from  1951 

to  1972 

No  nesting  took  place  in  catchment  A 

Per  cent  of 


Catchment 

Period 

Nests 

Young 

Young  per  nest 

successful  nests 

B 

•95*-57 

•3 

8 

0.61 

46% 

1958-64 

•4 

6 

o-43 

43% 

•965-72 

18 

12 

0.66 

44% 

C 

•951-57 

•4 

10 

0.71 

50% 

• 958-64 

•9 

9 

0.47 

42% 

1965-72 

35 

27 

0.77 

52% 

D 

•951-57 

8 

5 

0.63 

62% 

1958-64 

12 

12 

1. 00 

66% 

1965-72 

59 

57 

o-97 

69% 

E 

1 95 • -57 

32 

32 

1. 00 

72% 

1958-64 

37 

•9 

0.51 

43% 

1965-72 

42 

10 

0.24 

•9% 

F 

•951-57 

0 

0 

— 

— 

1958-64 

2 

I 

0.50 

50% 

1965-72 

l6 

7 

0.44 

38% 

ALL 

•951-57 

67 

55 

0.83 

6t% 

1958-64 

84 

47 

0.56 

46% 

1965-72 

170 

••3 

0.66 

48% 

•95>-72 

321 

215 

0.67 

50% 

Success  in  relation  to  distribution 

Up  to  the  early  1960’s  the  location  of  nests  within  the  total  breeding 
range  seems  to  have  had  no  bearing  on  the  chances  of  success  or 
failure  (table  1).  Some  pairs  were  more  successful  than  others,  but 
all  reared  young  occasionally,  and  no  one  part  of  the  range  did 
consistently  better  than  another.  In  the  early  years  about  half  the 
population  was  in  catchment  E and  breeding  had  not  yet  been 
confirmed  in  F,  while  B,  C and  D held  only  a few  pairs  each.  From 
about  1962  the  populations  in  B,  C and  F increased  slightly,  but  the 
breeding  performance  of  the  resident  birds  did  not  change  greatly. 
In  D the  population  rapidly  increased  and  also  maintained  high 
breeding  success,  but  in  E both  numbers  and  success  declined. 

The  details  of  this  contrasting  situation  in  catchments  D and  E 
can  be  summarised  as  follows.  In  D the  population  expanded  from 
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Table  8.  Numbers  of  nests  of  Red  Kites  Milvus  milvus,  and  mean 
young  raised  per  nest,  in  two  contrasting  catchments  in  central 
Wales  during  three  periods  from  1951  to  1972,  compared  with 
similar  data  for  the  rest  of  the  breeding  population 


CATCHMENT  D 

Nests  Young  per  nest 

ALL  OTHERS 

Nests  Young  per  nest 

1951-57 

8 

0.63 

59 

0.85 

1958-64 

12 

1. 00 

73 

0.48 

1965-72 

59 

0-97 

1 10 

0.51 

CATCHMENT  E 

ALL  OTHERS 

Nests 

Young  per  nest 

Nests 

Young  per  nest 

1951-57 

32 

1. 00 

35 

0.66 

1958-64 

37 

0.50 

47 

0-59 

1965-72 

42 

0.24 

128 

0.80 

two  pairs  in  1963  to  ten  in  1971-72.  Breeding  success  has  been  con- 
sistently high  over  the  past  15  years  at  almost  one  chick  per  pair, 
which  is  twice  as  good  as  in  other  areas  over  the  same  period 
(table  8).  Most  of  the  recent  increase  in  the  Kite  population  has 
occurred  in  this  zone.  In  E,  by  contrast,  the  population  remained 
stable  until  about  1968,  with  normally  five  to  seven  breeding  pairs 
except  in  the  years  just  after  myxomatosis.  It  then  declined  to  only 
three  breeding  pairs  by  1972.  A fall  in  breeding  success  began 
earlier,  in  the  early  1960’s,  and  apart  from  a moderately  good  per- 
formance in  1964  the  record  has  since  been  very  poor.  No  more  than 
one  pair  has  reared  young  in  any  year  since  1965.  From  an  average 
productivity  of  one  young  per  pair  in  the  early  1950’s,  the  success 
rate  has  slumped  to  about  one  young  per  four  pairs,  only  one-third 
of  the  rate  for  all  other  Kites  in  Wales  combined.  Some  possible 
reasons  for  the  contrast  between  zones  D and  E have  been  men- 
tioned on  page  200. 

Breeding  success  and  clutch  size 

Clutch  size  has  apparently  no  bearing  on  total  productivity,  since 
nests  with  different  clutch  sizes  are  about  equally  liable  to  fail. 
About  half  of  the  successful  nests  produced  as  many  fledged  young 
as  they  had  eggs,  and  most  of  the  remainder  produced  one  fewer 
young  than  the  clutch  size.  Nests  with  two  eggs  produced  most  of 
the  young,  as  would  be  expected,  since  most  fell  into  this  category. 
Some  73%  of  successful  nests  with  two  eggs  produced  the  maximum 
possible  number  of  young,  compared  with  63%  of  successful  nests 
with  clutches  of  three.  On  the  other  hand  the  latter  produced,  on 
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average,  1 .9  young  per  nest,  compared  with  1 .5  young  per  successful 
nest  with  two  eggs,  so  that  it  was  advantageous  to  lay  three  eggs. 
This  result  is  largely  the  product  of  the  successful  rearing  of  several 
broods  of  three  in  1969-71,  the  first  since  1912,  and  the  advantage 
would  be  much  less  marked  if  the  analysis  were  confined  to  the 
period  up  to  1968. 

3.  Factors  influencing  breeding  success 
Nest  failure 

All  recent  causes  of  nest  failure  are  classified  in  table  9.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  majority  of  nesting  attempts  failed  from  no  known 
cause,  the  nests  being  found  simply  empty  or  abandoned.  The 
remainder  arc  considered  under  various  heads  below. 

Table  9.  Causes  of  failure  of  137  nests  of  Red  Kites  Milvus 
milvus  in  central  Wales  during  1960-72 


U nknown 

87 

Dead  adult 

Deliberate  disturbance 

20 

Weather 

Unintentional  disturbance 
Failure  to  hatch 

6 

15 

Other  species 

(i)  Deliberate  disturbance.  All  known  instances  of  deliberate  dis- 
turbance have  arisen  from  the  activities  of  collectors  of  eggs  or 
young,  bird-photographers  or  birdwatchers.  Of  these  factors,  egg- 
collecting remains  the  most  important,  though  disturbance  by 
birdwatchers  becomes  increasingly  a reason  for  concern.  Young  were 
removed  from  at  least  two  nests,  presumably  to  satisfy  a demand 
from  those  who  keep  birds  of  prey  privately  or  in  collections  shown 
to  the  public.  All  deliberate  disturbance  is  illegal  except  under 
special  licence,  but  it  is  impossible  to  protect  all  the  nests  at  all 
times.  We  have  no  recent  record  of  an  adult  Kite  being  shot  during 
the  breeding  season,  though  this  must  formerly  have  been  a major 
cause  of  nest  failure. 

(ii)  Unintentional  disturbance.  Persistent  or  unusual  disturbance 
near  the  nest  may  lead  to  desertion,  or  to  the  death  of  the  embryo 
or  small  young  through  chilling,  or  to  predation  of  the  nest  while 
its  contents  are  uncovered.  Disturbance  may  also  lead  birds  to  shift 
their  nest  site  shortly  before  laying,  perhaps  to  one  less  suitable  for 
breeding  successfully.  Some  disturbances  were  due  to  recreational 
activities,  such  as  picnicking  or  angling,  and  these  may  be  expected 
to  increase  as  the  Kite  area  becomes  more  popular  with  tourists; 
but  most  were  due  to  people  working  near-by.  Tree-felling  near  the 
nest  site  caused  most  failures  under  this  head. 
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(iii)  Failure  to  hatch.  A relatively  high  proportion  of  nest  failures 
resulted  from  the  failure  of  clutches  to  hatch.  There  are  numerous 
records  of  Kites  incubating  beyond  the  normal  time  and  then 
deserting.  During  1964-72  19  eggs  which  failed  to  hatch  were  taken 
from  twelve  nests  for  examination : twelve  were  apparently  infertile 
and  the  other  seven  contained  embryos  at  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment, from  about  one  week  grown  to  almost  fully  developed.  The 
infertile  eggs  included  six  complete  clutches,  three  of  which  came 
from  pairs  which  had  a long  history  of  failure  to  hatch  in  the  1960’s. 
There  is  no  good  evidence  that  infertility  might  result  from  inbreed- 
ing or  from  the  presence  of  aged  birds  in  the  population.  That  Kite 
numbers  have  increased  suggests  that,  although  inbreeding  may 
possibly  tend  to  reduce  fertility,  it  is  not  at  present  a factor  holding 
numbers  down.  It  is  also  improbable  that  a population  of  wild 
birds  would  include  sufficient  numbers  of  senile  individuals  to 
affect  the  breeding  performance  to  the  extent  observed. 

(iv)  Death  of  adults.  Kites  are  occasionally  found  dead  during  the 
breeding  season.  Of  the  three  in  table  9,  one  was  found  with  a broken 
wing  and  thought  to  have  struck  overhead  wires;  one  died  of 
unexplained  injuries  apparently  caused  by  another  bird  or  mammal ; 
and  the  third  had  no  obvious  injuries  but  was  shown  by  the  post- 
mortem to  be  arthritic  and  probably  very  old. 

(v)  Weather.  At  times  several  nests  failed  simultaneously  after 
prolonged  rain  in  April  or  May,  perhaps  due  to  their  becoming 
saturated  and  cold  beneath  the  sitting  birds.  Occasionally,  nests 
are  blown  down  by  high  winds.  Rain,  snow  or  fog  may  also  prevent 
the  male  from  hunting  and  this  could  be  critical  at  times,  perhaps 
especially  soon  after  the  hatch. 

(vi)  Other  species.  The  two  failures  listed  under  this  head  were 
apparently  caused  by  constant  bickering  with  a pair  of  Ravens 
nesting  near-by.  Kites  normally  pay  little  attention  to  other  species 
nesting  in  the  vicinity,  but  Ravens  have  a marked  aversion  to  Kites, 
which  is  probably  reciprocated.  Since  Ravens  have  young  and 
are  at  their  most  quarrelsome  at  about  the  time  that  Kites  have 
eggs,  a Kite  nest  very  near  to  a Raven  nest  has  a poor  prognosis. 
Kites  often  shift  away  from  a site  they  have  previously  used  for  some 
years  if  a pair  of  Ravens  settles  too  close  to  it. 

Direct  predation  by  corvids  and  other  animals  such  as  Grey 
Squirrels  Sciurus  carolinensis  is  strongly  suspected  but  difficult  to 
confirm  beyond  doubt ; a good  many  of  the  nests  which  failed  from 
unknown  causes  were  found  empty  and  presumed  to  have  been 
predated. 
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Changes  in  land  use 

Rural  areas  are  increasingly  subject  to  change,  but  not  all  areas 
change  simultaneously;  both  the  location  and  the  rate  of  change 
vary.  Changes  may  be  subtle  and  self-perpetuating,  as  with  some 
small-scale  farming  operations,  or  total  and  almost  permanent,  as 
with  afforestation  or  the  construction  of  reservoirs.  Here  we  are 
concerned  more  with  the  broad  environmental  changes  which  may 
affect  breeding  behaviour  and  success  in  the  Kite  population. 

1 he  Kite  environment  in  Wales  probably  altered  little  during  the 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  Some  marginal  hill  lands 
were  enclosed  and  improved,  as  were  some  wetlands  on  the  lower 
ground;  but  other  marginal  ground  was  allowed  to  revert  to  a wild 
state,  and  in  general  the  scale  of  developments  was  such  that  much 
of  the  countryside  remained  unaffected.  The  position  altered 
radically  during  the  1940’s,  when  grants  for  further  wetland  and 
scrub  reclamation  and  upland  grassland  improvement  became 
readily  available,  and  national  policy  encouraged  the  development 
of  a large  reserve  of  home-grown  timber.  Incentives  were  thus 
provided  for  more  rapid  changes  in  land  use  in  both  lowlands  and 
uplands;  such  incentives  are  still  being  applied  today.  Change  in 
the  upland  zones  has  been  on  a far  larger  scale  than  in  the  lowlands, 
mainly  through  afforestation  but  also  with  the  development  of 
reservoirs  and  tourist  facilities. 

(i)  Lowland  and  valley  farmland.  On  fertile  land,  with  improved 
farming  techniques,  new  machinery  and  better  breeding  stock,  the 
farms  have  become  more  productive  but,  unlike  many  lowland 
areas  in  England,  without  the  large-scale  elimination  of  productive 
wildlife  habitats.  The  basic  farming  systems  have  in  general  been 
improved,  rather  than  radically  altered.  Few  hedgerows  have  been 
removed,  though  this  process  is  now  beginning  to  accelerate  and  it  is 
predicted  that  up  to  half  the  hedgerows  may  be  grubbed  out  during 
the  next  decade  or  two  to  facilitate  grassland  management.  Wood- 
lands have  tended  to  be  valued  as  shelter  for  grazing  stock  in  winter, 
though  not  to  the  extent  of  planting  trees  for  this  purpose.  Changes 
have  particularly  affected  the  less  tractable  ground,  for  grant  aid 
has  encouraged  the  conversion  of  previously  unproductive  areas 
into  economic  fanning  propositions.  Small-scale  private  or  state 
forests  have  been  established  on  steep  slopes  or  poor  land,  and  many 
small  wetlands  or  the  peripheral  areas  of  larger  ones  have  been 
drained  and  reclaimed  for  agriculture.  On  the  whole,  however, 
these  are  small-scale  developments  in  relation  to  the  total  area  of 
the  lowlands. 

Kites  appear  to  get  less  of  their  food  in  lowland  areas  than  in  the 
uplands  in  central  Wales,  and  those  occupying  the  lowlands  tend  to 
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frequent  the  more  open  parts,  such  as  river  meadows,  commons  and 
valley  wetlands,  or  (mainly  in  winter)  to  visit  rubbish  tips  and 
middens  near  human  settlements.  Since  the  first  requirement  of  a 
hunting  area  seems  to  be  an  open  landscape  uncluttered  by  trees 
and  hedgerows,  some  recent  and  future  agricultural  developments 
may  be  favourable  to  the  Kite.  These  developments  also  tend, 
however,  to  reduce  the  number  of  potential  breeding  and  roosting 
sites  and  perhaps  oblige  Kites  to  occupy  less  favourable  sites,  which 
must  be  disadvantageous. 

(ii)  Ffridd  and  mountain  sheepwalk.  Woodland  is  rarely  established 
in  the  upland  zones  for  agricultural  reasons,  apart  from  the  occa- 
sional wind-break  plantation  of  conifers.  The  new  forests  have  been 
established  for  commercial  timber  or  pulpwood  crops  by  the 
Forestry  Commission  or  private  woodland  agencies.  Planting  began 
in  earnest  in  Wales  in  the  i93o’s  and,  apart  from  a short  break 
during  the  war,  increased  steadily  until  1956  when  there  was  a 
marked  rise  in  the  rate  of  planting.  This  accelerated  programme 
continued  until  about  1967,  after  which  afforestation  returned  to 
the  pre-war  rate  of  increase.  By  1970  approximately  25%  of  the  land 
above  the  300-metre  contour  in  the  Kite  breeding  area  had  been 
planted.  Virtually  all  of  this  was  previously  sheepwalk.  Apart  from 
a few  of  the  higher  hills  (over  about  600  metres)  and  crags,  almost 
all  the  upland  in  the  Kite  area  is  potentially  plantable.  Planting  has 
taken  place  in  stages  after  the  acquisition  of  the  land,  and  the  out- 
side boundaries  of  most  forests  represent  those  of  the  original 
agricultural  holdings  or  group  of  holdings.  Some  of  these  were 
1,000  hectares  or  more  in  extent,  so  that  large  areas  carry  planta- 
tions of  about  the  same  age.  Few  plantations  are  as  yet  old  enough 
to  be  clear  felled.  Several  species  of  conifer  were  introduced,  but 
Sitka  spruce  is  by  far  the  commonest  and  almost  the  only  one  used 
above  about  350-400  metres.  Within  the  forests,  open  areas  are 
relatively  few,  being  confined  to  firebreaks,  service  roads,  and  occa- 
sional small  areas  too  rocky  or  wet  to  plant.  Public  access  to  most 
forests  is  freely  permitted  to  walkers,  but  vehicles  are  restricted  to  a 
few  defined  routes. 

The  planting  of  conifers  brings  fundamental  changes  which  can 
have  critical  consequences  for  Kites,  though  it  may  also  bring  minor 
benefits.  The  most  serious  aspect  is  the  removal  of  the  supply  of 
sheep  carrion  and  other  preys  habitually  taken  on  sheepwalks. 
The  compensatory  supply  of  small  mammals  and  various  birds  in  a 
young  forest  becomes  less  accessible  as  the  trees  develop:  normally 
within  about  ten  years  it  is  no  longer  available  to  Kites,  though  the 
forest  may  then  be  carrying  a far  greater  density  of  small  animals 
than  the  sheepwalk  it  replaced.  Forest  edge  (the  interface  between 
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forest  and  sheepwalk)  may  be  a useful  source  of  some  preys,  perhaps 
mainly  if  they  tend  to  forage  out  into  the  sheepwalk  and  so  expose 
themselves  to  predation,  but  extensive  plantations  present  relatively 
little  forest  edge  in  proportion  to  the  total  planted  area.  In  certain 
circumstances,  forests  provide  some  protection  from  disturbance 
for  Kites  breeding  in  hardwoods  which  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
within  the  newly  planted  area,  since  they  tend  to  be  quiet  places 
except  during  planting  and  felling. 

In  the  present  study,  particular  attention  was  given  to  the  impact 
of  forests  in  uplands  on  the  breeding  Kites.  One  of  the  most  notable 
results  of  the  investigation  was  that  only  one  home  range  seems  to 
have  been  completely  deserted  during  1951-72  (number  34  in 
table  1,  apparently  due  to  the  felling  of  all  alternative  nest  sites), 
though  there  are  several  others  where  breeding  has  not  occurred 
for  several  years  and  which  may  have  become  unsuitable  for  this 
purpose  through  habitat  changes.  So  far,  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  increase  in  forest  has  prohibited  Kites  from  nesting,  or  that 
it  has  prevented  the  adults  from  obtaining  a subsistence  diet.  The 
question  of  whether  it  has  affected  breeding  success,  either  through 
the  number  or  quality  of  eggs  laid  or  the  number  of  young  reared, 
is  not  easily  resolved.  In  an  arbitrary  sample  area  (of  25  sq  km) 
taken  around  each  nest  site,  no  correlation  could  be  found  between 
the  extent  of  afforestation  and  the  productivity  of  the  breeding  pair. 
Both  high  and  low  levels  of  breeding  success  occurred  with  equal 
frequency  in  areas  heavily  afforested  (up  to  45%  cover)  or  quite 
unforested.  It  would  be  unwise  to  assume  from  this,  however,  that 
the  presence  of  forest  has  no  effect  on  breeding.  It  is  evident  from 
our  knowledge  of  Kite  feeding  requirements  that  Kites  could  not 
maintain  active  nests,  or  even  maintain  themselves,  in  an  environ- 
ment totally  afforested,  so  there  must  be  a threshold  level  which,  if 
surpassed,  would  cause  failure  or  desertion.  The  difficulty  is  to 
determine  this  level,  when  variations  in  breeding  success  probably 
depend  on  far  more  subtle  variations  in  the  environment  than  could 
be  measured  by  the  techniques  at  our  disposal.  The  preferred  home 
ranges  need  to  be  much  more  accurately  assessed  in  both  character 
and  extent.  If  this  could  be  achieved,  then  far  more  detailed  con- 
sideration could  be  given  to  the  effects  of  environmental  change  on 
breeding  success,  and  the  species’  tolerance  levels  and  minimum 
requirements  could  be  identified. 

Land  management  practices 

Kites  are  affected  not  only  by  different  types  of  land  use  but  also  by 
the  various  systems  under  which  land  is  managed.  Some  forms  of 
management  may  lead  to  serious  disruption  of  the  annual  cycle  or 
even  render  an  area  unsuitable  for  occupation.  The  two  main 
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divisions  of  land  management  in  central  Wales  are  those  of  agri- 
culture and  forestry. 

(i)  Agricultural  practices.  As  most  farms  in  central  Wales  are  based 
on  a stock-rearing  economy,  there  are  three  particularly  relevant 
aspects  of  management:  the  effects  of  grazing  sheep  and  cattle,  the 
development  of  improved  techniques  for  reducing  natural  mortality 
among  stock,  and  the  use  of  toxic  chemicals  for  combating  pests. 

Grazing  has  a considerable  impact  on  the  semi-natural  vegetation. 
In  the  oakwoods  it  prevents  or  reduces  natural  regeneration  and  so 
contributes  in  the  long  term  to  the  disappearance  of  a habitat  which 
Kites  need  for  roosting  and  nesting.  In  the  uplands,  variations  in 
stocking  density  may  affect  the  food  resources  of  the  Kites,  both 
directly  through  the  amount  of  sheep  carrion  made  available,  and 
indirectly  through  the  types  of  sward  which  are  maintained  or 
developed:  a closely  grazed  sward  may  provide  many  beetles  but 
few  small  mammals,  while  a rank  growth  may  carry  a much  higher 
density  of  small  mammals  and  birds,  though  if  it  becomes  too  over- 
grown the  Kites  may  not  be  able  to  catch  them.  Re-seeding  may 
tend  to  reduce  potential  food  resources,  but  its  effect  may  be  short- 
lived. 

Improvements  in  stock  husbandry  obviously  have  a bearing  on 
the  supply  of  carrion.  Mineral  deficiencies  and  diseases,  at  one  time 
major  contributory  factors  to  sheep  mortality  in  the  uplands,  are 
coming  increasingly  under  control,  thus  reducing  carrion  supplies. 
There  is  also  a trend  in  some  areas  to  bring  stock  down  from  the 
higher  ground  to  be  fed  under  cover  in  the  winter  months : although 
not  yet  a widespread  practice  in  Wales,  this  could  become  important 
for  Kites  in  an  area  where  adverse  weather  still  causes  heavy 
mortality  among  sheep. 

In  spring,  persistent  or  unusual  disturbance  from  agricultural 
causes  can  lead  to  nest  failure,  as  mentioned  earlier.  The  felling  of 
trees  for  stakes  or  firewood,  now  a particularly  noisy  activity  since 
the  power  saw  became  ubiquitous,  has  caused  several  failures.  Kites 
nesting  in  small  groups  of  trees  in  farmland  are  especially  vulnerable 
to  disturbance  of  this  kind.  Outside  the  breeding  season,  such  dis- 
turbance can  normally  be  avoided  if  there  are  alternative  roost  sites. 

• 

(ii)  Forest  management.  With  the  planting  of  a new  forest,  a long- 
term crop  is  established  which  may  take  70  to  80  years  to  mature. 
This  involves  ploughing,  planting  and  weeding  of  land,  and  brashing, 
thinning,  felling  and  extraction  of  timber;  ancillary  works  include 
drainage  and  road  and  bridge  construction.  All  these  activities  may 
disturb  breeding  Kites  if  they  occur  near  a nest  in  spring,  and  will 
have  a more  permanent  effect  on  food  supplies.  The  activities  of  a 
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working  gang,  involving  noise  and  perhaps  the  lighting  of  fires,  may 
prevent  settlement  by  nesting  Kites,  or  cause  the  failure  of  an  active 
nest,  if  undertaken  within  about  a kilometre  of  the  site. 

(iii)  Toxic  chemicals.  Toxic  chemicals  may  occur  in  the  Kite 
environment  in  a wide  variety  of  forms.  Various  potent  poisons, 
most  commonly  strychnine,  are  legally  used  to  control  Moles  Talpa 
europaea  by  dropping  inoculated  earthworms  into  their  subterranean 
passages;  strychnine  is  also  illegally  placed  in  lamb  carcases  and 
left  as  bait  for  Foxes  Vulpes  vulpes.  In  either  way,  secondary  scaven- 
gers like  the  Kite  may  obtain  a lethal  dose;  a Kite  found  dead  in 
Somerset  in  1971  was  heavily  contaminated  with  strychnine,  while 
two  found  long  dead  in  Radnor  in  1972  are  believed  to  have  met 
the  same  fate.  Narcotics  such  as  alphachloralose  are  also  used 
illegally  in  crow  or  Fox  baits  in  Wales  and  elsewhere. 

Less  potent  than  strychnine,  but  nevertheless  lethal  in  quantity, 
are  the  numerous  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  pesticides,  of  which 
dieldrin  (widely  used  in  sheep  dips  from  about  i960  to  1966)  and 
DDT,  and  its  metabolites  DDE  and  I DE,  have  been  widely  found 
in  Kite  material  submitted  to  analysis.  These  may  have  been 
ingested  directly  from  contaminated  wool  or  indirectly  from  animal 
preys,  since  they  arc  almost  indestructible  and  tend  to  accumulate 
in  animal  tissues.  It  has  been  shown  for  several  other  predators, 
notably  the  Peregrine  Falco  peregrinus  (summarised  in  Ratcliffc 
I972)?  that  sublethal  doses  of  these  substances  can  seriously  affect 
breeding  performance  and  that  these  effects  are  persistent,  perhaps 
remaining  long  after  the  original  source  of  contamination  has  dis- 
appeared. The  revelations  about  Peregrines  and  other  species  in  the 
early  1960’s  led  to  concern  about  the  possible  effects  of  these 
chemicals  on  the  Kite  population,  and  in  January  1963  a dead 
adult  recovered  from  a frozen  river  was  sent  for  examination  and 
later  found  to  have  15  ppm  (parts  per  million)  of  dieldrin  in  the 
liver.  This  was  considered  to  be  an  alarmingly  high  residue  level 
and  probably  to  have  contributed  to  the  bird’s  death.  After  this, 
any  Kite  material  which  could  be  obtained  was  submitted  to  analysis. 
Later  residue  levels  in  both  tissues  and  eggs  were  very  much  lower 
than  those  found  in  the  1963  bird,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  levels  in 
the  liver  tissue  of  that  specimen  had  become  artificially  high  as  it 
starved  and  absorbed  its  fat  in  the  severe  weather  at  the  beginning 
of  that  year.  The  chemicals  would  have  been  transferred  from  the 
fat  (where  they  are  relatively  harmless)  to  the  tissue  in  the  later  stage 
of  emaciation.  Levels  in  egg  contents  have  ranged  between  0.2  and 
5.4  ppm  of  all  organochlorines,  most  being  under  1 ppm.  Such 
levels  are  considered  unlikely  to  have  caused  hatching  failure. 

Without  supporting  evidence  from  laboratory  studies,  which 
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would  involve  keeping  Kites  under  controlled  conditions,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  what  effects  these  chemicals  have  on  Kites. 
Field  observations  of  breeding  birds  were  made  mostly  from  a 
considerable  distance  and  there  was  little  opportunity  to  record 
any  abnormal  behaviour.  There  is  no  evidence  that  eggshell  thin- 
ning, an  effect  noted  in  Peregrines  and  other  predators  (Ratcliffe 
1958,  1967,  1970),  occurred  in  Welsh  Kites;  measurements  of  a series 
of  recent  eggs  were  compared  with  museum  specimens  from  the 
period  before  organochlorine  pesticides  were  first  used,  and  there 
was  no  significant  difference  in  shell  thickness.  On  several  occasions, 
however,  we  have  found  eggshell  fragments  on  the  ground  below 
Kite  nests,  which  could  indicate  parental  destruction,  a phenomenon 
linked  with  organochlorine  contamination  in  other  species  (Ratcliffe 
1958).  There  are  correlations  between  the  use  of  dieldrin  and  the 
depressed  rate  of  breeding  success  in  the  early  1960’s,  and  the  im- 
proved rate  of  breeding  success  in  the  late  1960’s  after  the  ban  on 
dieldrin.  It  is  tempting  to  assume  that  dieldrin  was  a factor  affecting 
the  breeding  of  Kites,  but  there  are  some  inconsistencies.  Why  did 
Kites  in  catchment  E breed  successfully  in  1964  after  several  years  of 
failure,  and  then  relapse  into  a long  series  of  failures  which  has 
lasted  until  the  present  time?  Why  have  some  pairs  started  to  fail 
recently,  although  they  (or  their  predecessors  in  the  same  home 
ranges)  were  consistently  successful  during  the  dieldrin  period  ? These 
questions  remain  unanswered,  and,  while  it  may  be  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  dieldrin  used  in  sheep  dips  played  a role  in  depressing 
Kite  breeding  success,  it  was  certainly  not  the  only  factor  involved. 

A third  type  of  poisoning,  which  has  only  recently  been  brought 
into  prominence,  is  from  heavy  metals.  The  only  heavy  metal 
analysis  of  a Kite  so  far  to  hand  showed  a level  of  mercury  con- 
tamination of  3 ppm.  The  likeliest  source  of  mercury  is  seed 
dressings,  and  Kites  might  obtain  it  by  eating  birds  or  rodents  which 
had  fed  on  the  seed;  but  few  cereals  are  grown  in  central  Wales, 
so  the  contamination  may  have  been  imported  by  migratory  birds 
or  acquired  by  emigrant  Kites,  or  may  have  been  derived  from  some 
other  source  which  has  not  yet  been  identified.  Further  analyses 
are  needed  before  the  situation  can  be  considered  in  detail. 


(to  be  concluded) 


The  threat  postures  of  the  Robin 
C.  J.  0.  Harrison 

In  1968  I had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  behaviour  of  some 
Robins  Erithacus  rubecula  which  had  been  hand-reared  after  accidents 
had  destroyed  their  nests.  The  behaviour  of  two  young  that  had  been 
reared  together  appeared  quite  normal,  but  in  one  instance  a 
solitary  bird  had  been  reared  in  isolation.  This  bird  showed  the 
fixation  on  humans  typical  of  individuals  in  such  circumstances,  but 
also  appeared  to  recognise  other  Robins  for  what  they  were  and  to 
treat  people  and  Robins  alike.  In  the  later  summer,  at  a period  when 
Robin  territorial  behaviour  begins  to  re-assert  itself  strongly,  the 
bird  became  very  aggressive  to  trespassers  and  it  was  possible  to 
observe  some  of  its  behaviour  at  very  close  quarters. 

When  allowed  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  a greenhouse  5 metres 
by  2 1 metres,  it  took  this  as  a territory.  Anyone  approaching  and 
entering  was  greeted  with  the  sleeked,  bill-up  threat  posture  (fig.  1, 
left).  The  bird  stood  very  upright,  with  plumage  smoothed  down, 
head  and  neck  extended  upwards,  and  bill  tilted  up  at  a sharp 
angle.  It  faced  the  intruder  in  this  posture,  showing  an  elongated 
red  triangle  of  breast  and  throat.  It  was  silent,  or  uttered  just  an 
occasional  squeaking  note. 

This  posture  was  held  only  briefly  and  was  followed  by  direct 
attack.  The  Robin  usually  flew  at  humans  and  struck  at  the  face, 
around  the  eyes.  A second  focus  of  attack  was  the  hands.  Birds  kept 
in  aviaries  and  cages  often  show  strong  reactions  to  hands,  since 
these  are  the  things  which  may  pursue  and  seize  them.  On  one 
occasion  the  Robin  was  on  the  ground  when  someone  entered; 
it  showed  the  upright  sleeked  posture  about  a metre  away  in  front  of 
her  and  then  proceeded  to  attack  her,  working  upwards  from  the 
feet,  fluttering  and  pecking. 

On  occasions  when  it  was  confined  to  a large  cage,  or  put  into  a 
smaller  enclosure  one  metre  by  two  within  the  greenhouse,  it  showed 
a different  posture  (fig.  1,  right).  When  approached,  it  held  its  body 
more  horizontally  with  the  head  raised  a little  and  the  tail  cocked. 
The  body  feathering  was  fluffed,  making  it  appear  larger,  and  the 
head  in  particular  looked  larger  and  fuller,  while  the  feathers  of  the 
hind-crown  were  also  ruffled  at  times.  The  breast  feathers  were 
fluffed  and  the  bill  slightly  raised,  making  the  red  plumage  more 
conspicuous,  while  the  feathers  of  the  throat  and  the  area  just  below 
it  were  raised,  giving  a ‘bearded’  appearance.  This  posture  was 
usually  accompanied  by  rather  strangled  song-phrases,  during  which 
the  throat  feathers  were  usually  strongly  ruffled,  appearing  to 
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Threat  postures  of  Robin 


Fig.  i.  Two  attitudes  adopted  by  hand-reared  Robin  Erithacus  rubecula  in  defence 
of  territory:  left,  sleeked,  bill-up  threat  posture;  right,  fluffed,  throat-ruffled 

warning  posture  (see  text) 


‘bristle  out’  and  showing  the  dark  bases.  It  tended  to  be  more 
laterally  aligned  than  the  sleeked  posture,  and  there  was  occasionally 
some  lateral  pivoting.  The  context  in  which  this  posture  occurred  in 
relation  to  human  intruders  and  to  other  Robins  inside  and  outside 
the  greenhouse  suggests  that  it  is  one  of  thwarted  or  inhibited  attack. 
I think  it  is  significant  that  it  was  not  followed  by  direct  attack; 
and  features  such  as  the  fluffing  of  the  plumage,  lateral  alignment 
and  pivoting  suggest  a compromise  between  attacking  and  fleeing 
postures. 

Photographs  of  both  types  of  posture  were  included  in  David 
Lack’s  The  Life  of  the  Robin  (1943)  as  threat  or  attack  postures,  and 
plate  21  in  volume  64  of  British  Birds  (1971)  shows  an  interesting 
variation  of  the  second,  in  which  the  Robin  is  much  more  upright. 
While  the  adoption  of  the  second  posture  under  captive  conditions 
could  be  ascribed  to  thwarting  of  attack  due  to  confinement,  its 
occurrence  under  natural  conditions  confirms  that,  at  least  at  times, 
the  thwarting  must  result  from  psychological  inhibitions  instead  of 
a physical  barrier. 

Although  an  aroused  bird  could  presumably  switch  from  one  of 
the  postures  to  the  other,  the  two  do  seem  to  convey  distinct  signals. 
The  sleeked,  bill-up  posture  appears  to  indicate  an  intention  ot 
immediate  attack,  and  the  recipient  of  the  signal  can  only  flee  or 
fight.  The  fluffed,  throat-ruffled,  ambivalent  posture  is  a warning  of 
probable  attack  if  the  intruder  continues  to  advance,  rather  than  an 
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indication  of  immediate  action,  and  could  therefore  have  a function 
in  situations,  such  as  the  defining  and  patrolling  of  territorial 
boundaries,  where  apparent  threat  is  needed  but  where  actual 
conflict  is  wasteful. 

Dr  C.  J.  0.  Harrison,  Sub-department  of  Ornithology,  British  Museum 
( Natural  History),  Tring,  Herfordshire 


Notes 

Little  Grebe  eating  bread  On  7th  October  1972,  in  Dunham 
1 ark,  Cheshire,  I was  watching  three  Little  Grebes  Tachybaptus 
ruficollis,  two  adults  and  a juvenile,  feeding  on  a pond  at  the  side 
of  a public  footpath.  There  were  also  about  20  tame  Mallards 
Anas  platyrhynchos  on  the  pond.  A party  of  people  arrived  and 
started  to  throw  scraps  of  bread  to  the  ducks.  I was  surprised  to  see 
the  juvenile  grebe  swim  in  among  them  and  pick  up  pieces  of 
bread,  which  it  shook  until  smaller  portions  fell  off.  It  then  swam 
around,  picked  up  the  small  pieces  and  swallowed  them.  Within  the 
next  half-hour  this  happened  on  two  more  occasions,  and  each  time 
the  juvenile  grebe  kept  up  a loud  cheeping,  as  if  begging  food  from 
itsparents.  C.  Owen 

64  Etherstone  Street,  Leigh,  Lancashire  WN7  4jb 

In  September  1961  Derek  Goodwin  and  Eric  Knowles  watched 
a Little  Grebe  in  Kew  Gardens,  Surrey,  competing  with  Mallards 
for  pieces  of  white  and  brown  bread  (Brit.  Birds,  54:  402-403),  but 
its  feeding  methods  were  rather  different  in  that  it  dashed  in  among 
the  ducks,  snatched  a portion  and  dived  with  it,  swallowing  it  whole 
while  underwater.  Furthermore,  it  was  an  adult  in  full  breeding 
plumage.  Eds 

Food  piracy  between  Kestrels  and  Short-eared  Owls  On  1st 

July  1972,  at  19.00  hours,  I was  searching  for  a nest  of  Kestrels  Falco 
tinnunculus  at  Rendall,  Orkney,  when  one  of  the  parents,  probably 
the  male,  flew  in  at  a height  of  about  13  metres  towards  the  nest 
site  carrying  food  (probably  a vole).  When  it  was  about  400  metres 
from  the  nest  site,  a Short-eared  Owl  Asio  Jlammeus  flew  up  from  the 
field  below  on  a direct  interception  course,  turned  over  on  its  back 
and  grabbed  the  prey.  The  two  birds  fell  together  for  a second  or 
two  and  then  parted,  the  whole  operation  looking  like  a clumsy 
food-pass.  The  owl  went  down  in  the  same  field,  but  the  Kestrel 
flew  off  in  the  direction  from  which  it  had  appeared  and  did  not 
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return  in  the  next  i|  hours.  At  no  time  did  the  Kestrel  attempt  any 
evasive  or  retaliatory  action  or  give  any  calls.  R.  A.  Reese 

545  Bitterne  Road , Southampton  S02  5EQ 

I once  saw  a Kestrel,  while  in  flight,  rob  a Short-eared  Owl  of  a 
vole,  but  it  was  immediately  set  upon  by  four  Hooded  Crows 
Corvus  corone  cornix  which  forced  it  to  drop  the  prey,  on  which  the 
crows  descended.  I have  also  witnessed  Hen  Harriers  Circus  cyaneus 
of  both  sexes  robbing  Short-eared  Owls  and  Kestrels,  and  on  one 
occasion  chasing  a Merlin  F.  columbarius  carrying  prey. 

Isbister  House,  Rendall,  Orkney  E.  Balfour 

In  1971  we  published  three  notes  on  piratical  behaviour  among 
raptors,  owls  and  crows,  and  listed  a number  of  previous  references 
{Brit.  Birds,  64 : 3 1 7-3 1 8,  543) . Eds 

Herring  Gull  colony  in  pine  wood  With  reference  to  J.  H. 
Taverner’s  note  on  a colony  of  Herring  Gulls  Larus  argentatus  in  low- 
lying  meadows  in  Hampshire  {Brit.  Birds,  65:  168-169),  the  follow- 
ing may  be  of  interest.  Herring  Gulls  have  nested  for  many  years  in 
the  middle  of  a wood  near  Golspie,  Sutherland.  The  wood,  growing 
on  coastal  banks  of  sand  and  shingle,  with  intervening  dune  slacks 
remarkable  for  their  rich  growth  of  lichens,  consists  of  naturally 
regenerating,  mature  Scots  pines  Pinus  sylvestris,  with  an  undergrowth 
of  heather  Calluna  vulgaris.  Most  of  the  gulls’  nests  are  placed  at  the 
feet  of  old  pines  in  sites  where  one  would  expect  to  find  Caper- 
caillies Tetrao  urogallus  nesting.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  an  incubating 
gull  partially  hidden  by  overhanging  branches  and,  on  one  occasion, 
a pair  built  their  nest  several  metres  up  on  a flat,  horizontal  branch. 
In  recent  years  one  or  two  pairs  of  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls 
L.fuscus  have  also  nested  in  the  colony. 

About  20  years  ago  the  wood  was  fenced  in,  thus  protecting  the 
undergrowth  from  grazing  by  domestic  animals.  In  consequence, 
pine  saplings  slowly  grew  up  and  covered  several  open  spaces 
between  the  old  trees.  It  seems  likely  that  the  gulls  originally 
nested  in  these  open  areas  and,  instead  of  deserting  the  wood  when 
they  became  overgrown,  resorted  to  the  strange  sites  beneath  the 
trees.  D.  Macdonald 

Elmbank,  Dornoch,  Sutherland 

Rook  with  recurrent  bill  malformation  A Rook  Corvus 
frugilegus  with  a malformed  bill  was  present  in  Newton  Mearns, 
Glasgow,  from  the  beginning  of  May  1972.  I was  able  to  observe  it 
almost  daily,  apart  from  a few  short  breaks,  during  the  following 
ten  months.  It  appeared  probable  that  the  bird  had  fledged  in  1971 
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for,  when  first  observed  in  May,  its  greyish  facial  patch  was  not 
clearly  defined.  The  bill  malformation,  which  could  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye  at  up  to  100  metres  or  so,  gave  the  bird  a grotesque 
appearance.  The  lower  mandible  was  as  long  again  as  the  upper  and, 
in  addition,  curved  upwards  (fig.  ia). 


Fig.  1 . Three  stages  in  the  early  life  of  Rook  with  bill  malformation : (a)  with 
grossly  elongated  and  mis-shapen  bill,  and  untidy  plumage;  (b)  after  losing  most 
of  extension  of  bill;  and  (c)  during  regrowing  of  lower  mandible  ( sketch : Robert 

R.  Greenhalf) 


A number  of  facets  of  the  Rook’s  abnormal  behaviour  could  be 
attributed  to  the  malformation.  It  did  not  associate  with  other 
Rooks  and,  though  never  mobbed  by  them,  appeared  to  be  ostra- 
cised to  some  extent.  It  was  extremely  shy  and  difficult  to  photo- 
graph, and  whenever  it  landed  in  search  of  food  it  was  very  wary 
and  on  the  move  all  the  time.  When  Rooks,  Jackdaws  C.  monedula, 
gulls  and  other  scavengers  sounded  the  general  ‘food  call’  at  a source 
of  food,  it  joined  in  the  scramble  but  its  approach  was  timid: 
although  it  competed  for  scraps  and  made  fake  sorties  and  bluff 
displays  of  anger,  it  invariably  retreated  at  the  slightest  threat  from 
other  Rooks.  The  bird  had  to  grasp  any  food  that  it  managed  to 
secure — usually  bread — in  the  side  of  its  bill;  it  then  carried  it  to  a 
suitable  perch  and,  holding  it  in  its  feet  and  turning  its  head  side- 
ways, nibbled  at  it  with  great  difficulty,  swallowing  particles  with 
head  erect.  This  nibbling  was  a haphazard  procedure,  for  the 
awkward  bill  caused  many  pieces  to  fall  to  the  ground.  Sometimes  a 
particle  of  food  happened  to  be  scooped  up  in  the  extension  of  the 
lower  mandible,  when  the  bird  would  raise  its  bill  and  allow  the 
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morsel  to  roll  down  the  trough,  to  be  gripped  by  the  upper  mandible 
and  eventually  swallowed.  It  never  stabbed  at  hard  pieces  of  food, 
as  Rooks  normally  do,  for  the  bill  malformation  precluded  this.  Its 
protruding  lower  mandible  was  a constant  embarrassment  in  feed- 
ing, and  I suspect  that  it  might  have  been  dependent  on  scavenging 
for  its  existence  since  it  never  left  the  precincts  of  the  central  housing 
scheme  all  summer. 

The  Rook’s  appearance  was  rather  dishevelled  (fig.  ia)  and  it 
showed  obvious  signs  of  discomfort.  It  was  continually  trying  to 
sort  out  its  plumage,  but  was  unable  to  preen  properly  because  of 
the  abnormal  bill.  It  showed  similar  distress  in  trying  to  de-louse 
itself,  and  might  well  have  been  more  infested  with  parasites  than 
normal  Rooks,  being  unable  to  use  its  bill  with  any  degree  of 
precision. 

In  September  1972  the  Rook  shed  the  malformation  and  was  left 
with  only  a remnant  of  the  former  monstrosity,  a small  extension  of 
the  lower  mandible,  the  tip  of  which  was  distinctly  upcurved 
(fig.  ib).  It  was  able  to  preen  and  pick  up  food  more  accurately,  its 
general  appearance  improved  greatly  and  its  plumage  was  in 
excellent  order.  In  December  it  disappeared  from  the  area  for 
seven  weeks,  but  was  found  again  on  21st  January  1973.  I was 
astonished  to  see  that  the  lower  mandible  was  regrowing  and 
resuming  its  previous  proportions.  On  30th  January  I watched  the 
Rook  trying  to  take  grit  from  outside  my  window  with  a scooping 
sideways  movement  of  its  bill.  By  the  end  of  February  the  malforma- 
tion (fig.  ic)  had  again  become  a great  embarrassment  and  was 
causing  the  bird  the  same  difficulties  as  before.  Its  behaviour  became 
nervous  and  timid:  when  other  Rooks  gathered  at  a food  source  it 
alighted  momentarily,  looked  about  right  and  left,  make  a quick 
scooping  grab  at  some  morsel  and  flew  off  to  a perch  to  nibble  at  it. 

Since  this  report  was  drawn  up,  the  Rook  in  question  has 
been  seen  frequently  well  into  the  month  of  May  1973,  and  the 
latest  sightings  have  confirmed  that  the  lower  mandible  is  still 
growing  and  that  it  is  narrowing  towards  the  tip.  There  is  every 
indication  that  the  bird  will  assume  the  same  characteristics  as 
shown  in  fig.  ia.  William  G.  McKendry 

3 Russell  Gardens,  Newton  Mearns,  Glasgow  G77  6bh 

Nuthatch  assuming  camouflage  posture  On  12th  November 
1972,  in  Wyre  Forest,  Shropshire,  I saw  a Nuthatch  Sitta  europaea 
being  pursued  through  oak  coppice  by  a Sparrowhawk  Accipiter 
nisus.  It  avoided  capture  by  making  a sudden  diving  turn  round  the 
trunk  of  a small  tree  and  landing  about  30  cm  above  its  base.  I was 
concealed  hardly  more  than  a metre  away  from  the  bird  and  thus 
had  an  ideal  opportunity  to  observe  the  posture  adopted.  The 
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Nuthatch  landed  upside-down,  with  its  bill  pointed  towards  and 
almost  touching  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  The  tail  was  held  away  from 
the  tree,  the  body  of  the  bird  making  an  angle  of  about  6o°  with  the 
horizontal.  From  above,  therefore,  only  the  buff  underparts  and 
the  undertail  would  have  been  visible.  The  newly  fallen  oak  leaves 
had  a rather  similar  colouring  and  must  have  provided  the  Nut- 
hatch with  excellent  camouflage.  The  bird  remained  motionless  for 
just  over  two  minutes,  after  which  it  turned  its  head  very  slowly 
through  a few  degrees  to  enable  it  to  see  above.  Having  viewed  the 
new  scene  for  some  20  seconds,  it  turned  its  head  abruptly  and  flew 
rapidly  and  directly  away.  N.  A.  J.  Wilde 

19  I.ytton  Avenue , Penn,  Wolverhampton  WV4  4HL 

Stmg  Thrush  feeding  thrift  leaves  to  juvenile  At  1 p.m.  on  25th 
August  1972,  in  my  garden  at  Brentry,  Bristol,  I was  watching  a 
Song  Thrush  Turdus  philomelos  feeding  sultanas,  which  I had  pro- 
vided, to  a free-flying  juvenile  which  had  left  a nest  in  the  garden 
a week  previously.  As  the  adult  was  carrying  away  a sultana,  it 
suddenly  tweaked  ofT  two  strands  of  foliage  from  a tuft  of  thrift 
Armeria  maritima  in  a border  near-by.  The  portions  of  thrift  leaves, 
each  about  1 cm  in  length,  were  then  fed  with  the  sultana  to  the 
waiting  juvenile.  I have  not  seen  thrift  leaves  being  fed  to  a young 
bird  on  any  other  occasion.  A.  P.  Radford 

2 Wyck  Beck  Road,  Brentry,  Bristol  bsio  7je 

Siskins  associating  flotsam  with  food  supply  Every  winter 
Siskins  Carduelis  spinus  feed  on  seeds  of  alders  Ain  us  glutinosa  in  the 
wooded  part  of  the  Frome  valley,  Bristol,  and  occasionally  they 
have  been  seen  taking  these  seeds  from  the  water.  To  do  this  they 
usually  perch  on  floating  materials,  such  as  branches  or  pieces  of 
timber,  when  these  form  ‘rafts’.  On  30th  March  1972,  I noticed 
thiee  Siskins  one  male  and  two  females — foraging  on  such  a raft 
in  a built-up  and  treeless  part  of  the  valley,  about  1 f km  from  the 
centre  of  Bristol  and  about  iT  km  downstream  from  the  nearest 
riverside  alder.  This  suggests  very  strongly  that  rafts  of  floating 
debi  is  can  be  associated  by  Siskins  with  food  supply,  even  where 
alders  are  not  present.  B.  L.  Kington 

49  Stonebridge  Park,  Bristol  BS5  6rp 

Derek  Goodwin  comments  that  the  habit  of  Siskins  of  taking 
seeds  from  floating  debris,  especially  in  times  of  severe  winter 
weather  and  more  commonly  in  late  winter  and  spring,  is  well 
known,  and  the  main  point  of  interest  here  is  the  occurrence  of  the 
birds  so  far  from  the  nearest  alders.  Eds 
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Waders  in  New  Zealand.  By  Elaine  Power.  Collins,  Auckland 
and  London,  1972.  21  plates,  with  two-page  key.  £1.75. 

This  book  is  the  second  in  a series  intended  to  present  pleasant 
collections  of  bird  portraits,  so  prompting  a wider  interest  in  their 
subjects.  It  includes  a coloured  frontispiece,  eleven  coloured  and 
nine  monochrome  plates,  featuring  twenty  species  of  waders  that 
breed  in  or  migrate  to  New  Zealand.  Since  the  majority  of  species 
figured  will  never  reach  this  side  of  the  world  and  the  supporting 
text  is  regrettably  brief  (omitting,  for  example,  most  scientific 
names),  the  book  has  to  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  Mrs  Power’s 
work.  Sadly,  the  outcome  is  not  sufficiently  attractive  for  me  to 
recommend  it  to  anyone  but  the  many  collectors  of  such  folios.  I 
liked  several  of  the  plates  and  they  all  allowed  me  to  give  some  shape 
to  the  bare  names  of  some  interesting  species,  such  as  the  Wrybill 
and  the  Black-fronted  Dotterel.  They  do  not,  however,  match  the 
increasingly  excellent  art  (and  powers  of  observation)  of  current 
European  artists,  and  in  particular  the  flight  portraits  recall  the 
stiff  and  unnatural  forms  of  fifty  years  ago.  D.  I.  M.  Wallace 

Finches.  By  I.  Newton.  Collins,  London,  1973.  288  pages; 
4 colour  and  24  black-and-white  plates;  numerous  text- 
figures  and  tables.  £3.00. 

The  monographs  on  single  species  in  the  famous  ‘New  Naturalist’ 
series  are  being  replaced  by  works  on  groups  of  species.  The  first  of 
these  deals  with  the  18  European  finches.  The  author,  an  authority 
on  these  birds,  presents  a vast  amount  of  knowledge,  much  of  it 
based  on  his  own  research.  He  devotes  the  first  quarter  of  the  book 
to  detailed  descriptions  of  individual  species,  their  ranges  (with 
maps),  habitats,  breeding  biology,  food,  and  migrations  (with 
ringing  analyses  for  most  species).  The  chapters  which  follow 
survey  clearly  the  existing  knowledge  of  the  distributional  history, 
feeding  ecology,  flocking  and  roosting,  breeding  behaviour,  moults 
and  irruptions  of  finches.  These  chapters  explain  such  diverse 
matters  as  how  finches  open  seeds  and  why  different  species  deal 
best  with  different  sizes  of  seed,  how  territory  and  nest  dispersion 
can  be  related  to  the  food  of  each  species,  and  how  pairs  are  formed 
and  nest  sites  chosen.  Many  small  differences  between  the  species 
are  related  to  their  particular  ways  of  life. 

The  book  concludes  with  four  more  specialist  chapters.  The  first 
deals  with  pair  formation  and  territorial  behaviour  in  the  Chaffinch, 
the  most  intensively  studied  finch.  The  other  three  are  all  based  on 
the  author’s  own  research.  Two  deal  with  the  Bullfinch,  one  showing 
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the  changes  in  body  composition  around  the  year  in  relation  to 
prevailing  conditions,  the  other  being  a study  of  the  damage  that 
this  species  does  in  orchards.  Bullfinches  turn  to  eating  buds  of  fruit 
trees  in  the  spring  only  when  they  have  exhausted  natural  food 
supplies,  especially  the  seeds  of  ash;  methods  of  improving  control 
are  suggested.  The  last  chapter  is  on  Crossbill  irruptions.  Migration 
is  usually  thought  of  as  a two-way  journey  performed  regularly  each 
year.  In  some  ways  the  irruptions  of  many  seed-eating  species  are 
similar,  except  that  the  number  of  birds  moving  and  the  distances 
travelled  depend  upon  the  food  supply.  In  the  case  of  the  Crossbill, 
however,  there  are  major  and  not  fully  understood  differences 
from  this  pattern.  For  example,  Crossbills  may  not  attempt  to 
return  to  their  area  of  origin  in  the  year  after  an  irruption,  but  may 
stay  to  breed  in  the  wintering  area,  eventually  returning  a year  later. 

The  book  is  clearly  written  and  may  be  warmly  recommended  to 
all  those  with  an  interest  in  birds.  There  is  a good  series  of  photo- 
graphs, and  four  colour  plates  by  Hermann  Heinzel  covering  all  the 
species.  C.  M.  Perrins 

The  Oxford  Book  of  Birds.  By  Bruce  Campbell.  Illustrated 
by  Donald  Watson.  Oxford  University  Press,  London,  1972. 
Pocket  edition.  224  pages;  96  colour  plates.  £1.35. 

The  original,  full  size  version  of  this  book  was  reviewed  by  the  late 
R.  K.  Cornwallis  in  1964  (Brit.  Birds,  57:  474-475).  It  was  one  of  the 
earliest  identification  books  which  succeeded  in  placing  the  text 
opposite  the  pictures.  Except  for  one  feature,  the  small  size  of  type, 
this  pocket  version  can  similarly  be  recommended  for  those  who 
have  passed  beyond  a beginner’s  guide.  While  many  recent  field 
guides  confuse  a simple  amateur  with  details  of  identification  of 
birds  which  do  not  occur  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  this  book  is  con- 
fined entirely  to  British  and  Irish  species. 

Bi  uce  Campbell  s text  contains  much  valuable  information  which, 
with  Donald  Watson’s  most  attractive  paintings,  helps  those  for 
whom  this  book  is  designed  along  the  road  to  ornithology,  provided 
that  they  have  good  eyesight.  The  type  used  is  exactly  the  type  that 
my  mother  would  not  allow  me  to  read  as  a child,  and  which  I 
can  hardly  read  now.  It  is  a pity  that  this  book  is  not  easily  legible 
by  those  who  would  benefit  from  it  most.  The  full  size  version  is  still 
use^-  Peter  Conder 

Letters 

The  Moorhen  s ability  to  remain  submerged  A recent  note  by 
R.  W.  Robson  (Brit.  Birds,  65:  299-300)  and  the  appended  editorial 
comment  suggest  that  it  is  unusual  for  Moorhens  Gallinula  chloropus 
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to  submerge  for  long  periods  of  time,  especially  with  the  bill  under 
water.  I have  recently  completed  a three-year  study  of  this  species, 
mostly  in  the  Test  valley  in  Hampshire,  and  have  observed  both 
adults  and  chicks  diving,  as  an  escape  response,  on  many  occasions. 
Chicks  are  often  able  to  dive  and  swim  underwater  when  only  24 
hours  old,  but  normally  submerge  for  only  a few  seconds  at  this  age. 
The  ability  to  remain  submerged  in  a stationary  position  is  not 
usually  attained  for  some  weeks,  although  during  this  period  the 
time  spent  underwater  may  lengthen  considerably. 

At  no  time  have  I seen  an  adult  or  young  Moorhen  remain 
stationary  underwater  without  either  grasping  the  stream  or  pond 
bed,  submerged  vegetation  or  other  such  holds  with  its  feet,  or 
pushing  itself  under  the  vegetation  or  into  a crevice  in  the  bank.  On 
many  occasions  I have  seen  a Moorhen  attempting  to  remain  sub- 
merged but  failing  to  do  so  because  of  its  buoyancy  and  the  lack  of  a 
suitable  foothold  or  crevice.  Such  birds  invariably  floated  to  the 
surface,  but  did  so  very  slowly,  suggesting  that  their  density  was  only 
slightly  less  than  that  of  the  water.  It  is  conceivable  that  variation  in 
body  density  may  be  sufficient  to  allow  some  individuals  to  remain 
submerged  without  a foothold,  but  I consider  it  extremely  unlikely, 
since  even  Moorhens  that  had  dived  and  remained  submerged 
repeatedly  over  periods  of  30  minutes  or  so,  and  were  thus  heavily 
waterlogged,  still  floated  to  the  surface. 

I have  seen  Moorhens  in  very  similar  circumstances  to  those 
reported  by  Mr  Robson.  On  each  occasion  the  bird  has  dug  its  toes 
into  the  mud  or  sand  bottom  in  order  to  remain  submerged;  to 
surface  it  has  merely  relaxed  its  feet  and  floated  upwards. 

In  my  experience  it  is  unusual  for  the  bill  to  be  left  projecting 
above  the  surface : I have  observed  this  on  only  a very  few  occasions 
compared  with  the  many  dozens  of  times  when  the  whole  bird  was 
submerged.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  behaviour  varies  with 
such  factors  as  the  depth  and  clarity  of  the  water  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  emergent  vegetation. 

The  duration  of  submergence  varies  tremendously  according  to 
the  individual  and  the  circumstances.  I have  repeatedly  timed 
Moorhens  that  remained  totally  submerged  for  periods  of  up  to  4^ 
minutes,  these  often  including,  initially,  up  to  ij  minutes  of  rapid 
underwater  swimming  which  involved  considerable  physical  effort 
and  must  surely  have  shortened  the  length  of  time  for  which  they 
could  subsequently  remain  submerged.  After  several  long  periods 
underwater  they  were  usually  somewhat  waterlogged  and  exhausted 
and  could  often  be  easily  captured  by  hand.  Recovery  was  rapid, 
however,  and  within  a few  minutes  all  these  birds  were  capable  of 
flight.  C.  R.  Huxley 

Skiathos,  Greece 
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Use  of  aromatic  plants  by  garden  birds  A number  of  commonly 
grown  garden  herbs  are  attacked  by  birds,  either  for  food  or  for  nest 
material.  At  Walton-on-Thames,  Surrey,  I have  seen  House 
Sparrows  Passer  domesticus  eating  buds  of  thrift  Armeria  maritima  in 
summer  and  winter,  and  pulling  off  and  taking  away  growing 
sections  of  wild  thyme  Thymus  drucei.  They  also  attack  southern- 
wood Artemisia.  Starlings  Sturnus  vulgaris,  too,  sometimes  attack 
garden  plants  to  obtain  food,  and  in  the  spring  often  strip  whole 
sections  of  southernwood,  pyrethrum  Chrysanthemum  cinerariifolium 
and  catmint  Nepeta  cataria,  and  flower  racemes  of  laburnum 
Laburnum  anagyroides,  all  in  a green  state,  for  incorporation  into  their 
nests. 

Most  of  these  plants  are  strongly  aromatic:  the  dried  flower  heads 
of  pyrethrum  produce  the  insecticide  of  the  same  name,  while 
laburnum  is  poisonous  to  man.  T.  A.  Coward  (1920,  The  Birds  of  the 
British  Isles  and  their  Eggs,  1 : 54)  mentioned  House  Sparrows 
attacking  aconite  Eranthis  which  is  also  poisonous  and  has  a burning 
taste.  One  could  cite  countless  non-aromatic  plants  which  are  not 
attacked  by  birds,  as  well  as  some  which  are,  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  there  is  a predilection  for  pungent  or  strongly  scented  ones. 
Since  birds  in  general  have  a poor  sense  of  smell,  it  seems  surprising 
that  these  aromatic  plants  should  have  such  an  attraction,  particu- 
larly when  they  are  not  eaten  but  used  in  nest  construction,  and 
I would  be  interested  in  the  views  of  other  readers. 

G.  W.  H.  Davison 

8 Eastwick  Road,  Walton-on-Thames,  Surrey 

A note  on  a Song  Thrush  Turdus  philomelos  feeding  thrift  leaves  to 
a juvenile  appears  on  page  231.  Eds 


Sizes  of  local  reports  Many  local  ornithological  groups  publish 
stencilled  and  duplicated  reports,  newsletters  and  so  on.  Very  often 
these  are  of  importance  not  only  to  their  members,  and  copies  are 
therefore  usually  sent  to  other  interested  people,  including  editors 
of  other  publications.  Those  we  receive  are  kept  in  our  reference 
library  and  bound  if  a sufficient  number  of  issues  is  collected.  The 
troublesome  thing  is  their  size,  and  especially  the  changes  between 
individual  issues  which  often  occur.  The  foolscap  size  is  extremely 
inconvenient,  being  too  tall  to  fit  on  the  library  shelves.  For  this 
reason  we  appeal  to  all  editors  of  these  publications  to  use  A4  or 
quarto  paper  and  to  keep  individual  issues  the  same  size. 

W.  Rydzewski  Editor/ The  Ring' 
Laboratory  of  Ornithology,  Sienkiewicga  21,  Wroclaw,  Poland 


News  and  comment  Robert  Hudson 

Restricting  trade  in  endangered  species  One  of  the  hazards  threatening 
scarce  animal  and  plant  species  has  been  the  international,  and  usually  com- 
mercial, trade  in  live  specimens  and  in  products  from  dead  ones,  such  as  skins  and 
pelts.  In  an  endeavour  to  restrict  such  trade  in  the  cases  of  endangered  species, 
the  International  Union  for  the  Conservation  of  Nature  convened  a government- 
level  conference  in  Washington  D.C.  from  12th  February  to  2nd  March,  in  which 
80  nations  participated.  Agreement  was  reached  on  the  monitoring  and  control  of 
both  the  exportation  and  the  importation  of  living  and  dead  animals  and  plants 
and  of  their  readily  recognisable  products.  Attached  to  the  25  articles  of  the 
agreement  are  three  appendices:  appendix  I lists  species  in  danger  of  extinction 
which  need  special  restrictions;  appendix  II  lists  those  which  might  be  reduced  to 
endangered  status  if  trade  is  not  properly  regulated;  while  appendix  III  is  not  a 
defined  list,  but  a category  in  which  any  signatory  nation  may  include  further 
species  it  wishes  to  protect  within  its  own  boundaries.  Birds  figure  prominently 
in  appendices  I and  II:  the  former  includes  Japanese  Crested  Ibis,  Hawaiian 
Goose  and  Quetzal,  and  lengthy  lists  of  raptors,  pheasants,  cranes  and  parrots; 
while  appendix  II  includes  the  rheas,  Black  Stork,  Spoonbill,  the  South  American 
flamingoes,  Dalmatian  Pelican,  all  the  falcons,  Great  and  Houbara  Bustards,  and 
so  on.  The  articles  and  appendices  were  set  out  in  full  in  I.  U.C.N.  Bulletin,  vol  4, 
no  3.  This  international  agreement  was  signed  immediately  by  23  nations,  includ- 
ing the  United  Kingdom,  the  U.S.A.  and  most  of  the  Common  Market  countries, 
and  more  signatures  were  expected  to  follow  soon  afterwards.  This  is  probably  the 
largest,  and  yet  quietest,  success  story  for  conservationists  in  recent  years,  and  the 
I. U.C.N.  deserves  all  praise  for  its  leading  role  in  bringing  about  the  conference. 

Houbara  Bustard  research  The  eastern  race  of  the  Houbara  Bustard  Chlamy- 
dotis  undulala  macqueeni  breeds  in  arid  plains  and  semi-deserts  from  the  Middle  East 
to  Mongolia,  a substantial  proportion  migrating  to  winter  in  north  Arabia,  Iran, 
Afghanistan  and  Pakistan.  In  these  winter  quarters  it  has  long  been  a favourite 
gamebird,  a traditional  quarry  for  Arab  and  Pakistani  falconers;  unrestricted 
hunting  has  virtually  wiped  out  the  Arab  an  population,  and  those  further  east 
are  under  pressure.  At  the  present  time  the  population  wintering  in  Pakistan  is  the 
most  important  one,  and  it  is  there  that  plans  have  been  mooted  for  a research 
project  into  the  species’  biology,  with  the  aim  of  establishing  a captive  breeding 
stock  eventually  to  supplement  the  wild  population.  The  prime  mover  has  been 
the  Sheikh  of  Abu  Dhabi,  and  the  Houbara  research  station  will  be  at  his  Karachi 
winter  palace;  the  I. U.C.N.,  the  International  Council  for  Bird  Preservation  and 
the  World  Wildlife  Fund  have  been  involved  in  the  project.  Field  investigations 
will  be  led  by  W.  A.  Newlands,  from  Scotland,  who  is  experienced  in  gamebird 
breeding  and  management.  The  co-operation  of  Soviet  zoologists  has  been 
promised. 

W.W.F.  in  the  pillory  Early  in  April,  with  much  press  publicity,  the  World 
Wildlife  Fund  (British  National  Appeal)  launched  an  appeal  for  £500,000  to  meet 
what  it  termed  ‘an  alarming,  almost  desperate  situation’  facing  British  wildlife. 
It  claimed  that  15 1 plant  and  animal  species  were  in  serious  danger  of  extinc- 
tion, and  that  a further  328  species  were  ‘threatened’.  While  not  denying  that  the 
W.W.F.  could  use  £500,000  to  advantage,  nevertheless  many  conservationists  felt 
considerable  alarm  at  blatant  inaccuracies  in  the  appeal  ballyhoo.  Showing  scant 
regard  for  attested  facts,  this  piece  of  publicity  constituted  a classic  case  of  over- 
statement, providing  future  ammunition  for  parties  not  sympathetic  to  aspects 
of  the  conservation  cause.  For  example,  the  W.W.F.  stated  that  its  criterion  for 
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‘endangered’  species  was  less  than  200  British  breeding  pairs;  yet  its  list  included 
Guillemot,  Puflin  and  Hawfinch,  all  of  which  have  large  and  locally  healthy 
populations,  and  conversely  Wood  Sandpiper,  Redwing,  Savi’s  Warbler  and 
Serin,  which  are  recent  colonists  whose  numbers  and  ranges  are  actually  expand- 
ing. In  all,  44  bird  species  were  listed,  though  probably  only  a quarter  of  these  are 
truly  endangered  in  Britain  and  nearly  all  have  substantial  Continental  popula- 
tions, so  that  use  of  the  word  ‘extinction’  was  misleading  in  this  wider  context. 
I gather  that  there  are  similar  inaccuracies  among  the  lists  of  mammals  and  plants 
as  well.  From  the  W.W.F.  release,  one  would  think,  too,  that  all  the  reductions 
are  due  to  human  pressure,  when  in  many  cases  climatic  factors  are  known  to  be 
of  importance.  There  are  competent  naturalists  in  the  higher  echelons  of  the 
W.W.F.  who  should  keep  a closer  watch  on  the  doings  of  their  publicity  wallahs. 

Some  recent  publications  I have  lately  received  four  booklets  which  merit 
mention.  The  Kent  Ornithological  Society,  with  the  Wildfowlers’  Association  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  has  carried  out  five  censuses  of  the  breeding  birds  of  the 
Medway  estuary  and  the  Swale  since  1955,  the  latest  in  May  1972.  The  results  of 
this  last  census,  with  comparisons  with  earlier  counts,  have  been  issued  in  a 32-page 
booklet,  Breeding  Birds  of  the  Medway  Estuary  by  J.  G.  Harrison,  J.  N.  Humphreys 
and  G.  Graves,  a joint  K.O.S.-W.A.G.B.I.  publication  available  from  N.  J. 
Lurcock,  1 1 Nursery  Close,  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  at  54P.  One  notable  record  men- 
tioned concerns  the  nesting  of  Black-tailed  Godwits  on  Barksore  Marshes  in  1972. 

Fairburn  and  its  Nature  Reserve : an  account  of  the  history  and  natural  history  of  the  area , 
by  R.  F.  Dickens  and  J.  D.  Pickup  (1973),  is  a comprehensive  104-pagc  account  of 
this  reserve  near  Castlcford  in  Yorkshire,  a wetland  formed  by  the  Hooding  of 
mining  subsidences;  half  is  devoted  to  ornithological  aspects.  It  is  published  by 
Dalesman  Publishing  Co.  Ltd,  Clapham,  via  Lancaster,  at  5op.  This  same  firm 
has  also  newly  published,  at  65P,  Pennine  Birds,  a Visitors'  Handbook,  by  W.  R. 
Mitchell  and  R.  W.  Robson,  covering  the  uplands  from  the  Peak  District  to  the 
Cheviot  Hills.  Its  96  pages  (commcndably,  only  16  being  devoted  to  the  inevitable 
checklist)  give  basic  information  on  geology,  vegetation  and  climate,  on  breeding 
birds  in  relation  to  habitats,  and  on  some  of  the  best  bird-watching  areas,  and  an 
introduction  to  Pennine  bird  migration.  The  ecological  outlook  of  this  booklet 
makes  it  a model  of  its  kind. 

The  fourth  publication  is  of  a more  unusual  nature.  It  is  Index  Ornithologorum, 
compiled  by  W.  Rydzewski  and  issued  as  volume  6 of  the  journal  The  Ring.  It 
consists  of  a country  by  country  listing  of  leading  ornithologists,  with  their  addresses 
and  special  interests,  designed  to  facilitate  international  exchanges  of  information 
and  ideas.  In  its  112  pages,  71 1 personalities  arc  listed,  from  59  countries.  Index 
Ornithologorum  is  available  from  the  editor  of  The  Ring,  Sienkiewicza  21,  50-335 
Wroclaw,  Poland,  at  U.S.  $3.  This  is  a novel  undertaking,  and  one  hopes  it  will  be 
sufficiently  well  supported  to  permit  the  periodic  revisions  necessary  to  maintain 
topicality. 

Obituary  Miss  Len  Howard,  who  died  on  5th  January,  was  known  personally  to 
few  ornithologists,  though  many  were  familiar  with  her  two  books,  Birds  as 
Individuals  (1952)  ar*d  Living  with  Birds  (195®)-  Possessing  an  extraordinary  ability 
to  tame  the  wild  birds  in  her  garden  at  Ditchling,  Sussex,  so  that  they  (and 
especially  the  tits)  entered  her  cottage  freely  to  feed,  roost  and  ‘play’,  she  was  able 
to  observe  their  behaviour  closely,  acutely  sensitive  to  their  fleeting  moods.  Such 
was  her  empathy  with  her  birds  that  she  was  happy  to  tolerate  the  mess  they  made 
indoors,  the  damage  to  furniture  and  papers,  and  their  raids  on  the  food  on  her 
table.  So  totally  concerned  did  she  become  with  them  as  individuals  that  visitors 
to  her  cottage  were  discouraged  lest  the  birds  be  alarmed  by  changes  of  routine; 
and  she  rarely  took  a holiday  because  she  was  fearful  of  the  depredations  (‘tragedies’, 
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she  termed  them)  that  might  be  caused  by  crows  and  cats  in  her  absence.  She  was 
utterly  dedicated  to  her  birds,  eccentric  in  a kindly  sense,  a recluse,  perhaps,  but  a 
remarkable  personality.  A decade  or  so  ago,  the  Sussex  Trust  for  Nature  Con- 
servation purchased  (through  a national  appeal  for  funds)  an  orchard  adjoining 
‘Bird  Cottage’,  when  there  were  plans  to  develop  the  site  for  housing;  this  orchard, 
together  with  the  cottage  (bequeathed  to  the  Trust  by  Miss  Howard),  will  now  be 
sold,  and  the  money  used  towards  the  purchase  of  a new  reserve  in  Sussex,  a fitting 
memorial  to  a dedicated  birdwatcher  extraordinary. 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  the  editors  of  British  Birds 


Recent  reports — February  D.  A.  Christie 

These  are  largely  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records 

February  1973  was  a mild,  relatively  dry  month.  There  was  a distinct  change  in  the 
weather  around  1 ith-i2th  when  north-westerly  winds  brought  snow  over  much  of 
Britain.  From  about  16th  to  18th  conditions  improved,  although  there  were  bouts 
of  sleet  during  the  last  week. 

SEABIRDS  AND  GULLS 

Apparently  contradictory  movements  of  Red-throated  Divers  Gavia  stellata  were 
noted  in  Northumberland  on  25th,  when  75  flew  north  in  50  minutes  at  Cresswell 
and  58  moved  south  (and  only  13  north)  in  one  hour  at  Seaton  Sluice.  An  unusually 
heavy  movement  of  Gannets  Sula  bassana  was  reported  from  Tyneside  during 
24th-26th:  470  were  counted  moving  north  during  the  three  days,  including  370 
at  Seaton  Sluice  on  24th,  when  a Manx  Shearwater  Puffinus  puffnus  also  headed 
north  there.  Another  Manx  and  a Great  Skua  Stercorarius  skua  were  seen  on  1 8th 
at  Alderney  Race  (Channel  Islands).  Three  Great  Skuas  flew  south  at  Filey  Brigg 
(Yorkshire)  on  10th  and  there  was  a very  unusual  occurrence  of  one  inland  at 
Staines  Reservoir  (Middlesex)  on  16th.  Of  six  skuas  at  Seaton  Sluice  and  one  at 
Hauxley  (Northumberland),  all  of  which  flew  north  between  17th  and  26th, 
most  were  identified  as  Arctic  S.  parasiticus,  while  at  Teesmouth  (Co.  Durham) 
one  Arctic  Skua  was  present  on  10th  and  two  on  27th.  The  only  Little  Auks 
Plautus  alle  reported  from  England  were  two  travelling  north  on  24th,  again  at 
Seaton  Sluice.  A Puffin  Fratercula  arctica  at  Wraysbury  Reservoir  (Buckingham- 
shire) on  1 oth  and  1 1 th  was  most  unusual. 

Reports  of  seabirds  already  back  at  breeding  colonies  included  over  1,000 
Gannets  fishing,  and  some  collecting  nest  material,  at  Garden  Rocks  and  Ortac, 
off  Alderney,  on  17th;  and  more  than  6,000  Guillemots  Uria  aalge  on  the  Fame 
Islands  (Northumberland)  by  4th,  probably  attracted  by  an  abundance  of  sprats. 

In  the  regular  roost  at  Ogston  Reservoir  (Derbyshire)  there  was  a first-winter 
Glaucous  Gull  Larus  hyperboreus  from  1 ith  to  27th  and  an  adult  Iceland  Gull  L. 
glaucoides  up  to  21st.  A third-  or  fourth-year  Glaucous  was  at  Pitsford  Reservoir 
(Northamptonshire)  on  24th,  while  at  Blithfield  Reservoir  (Staffordshire)  an 
Iceland  on  10th  was  followed  on  the  next  day  by  three  (two  adults,  one  second- 
winter),  an  abnormal  number  together  in  England.  Two  Icelands  and  a Glaucous 
stayed  at  Cannock  Reservoir  (Staffordshire)  from  22nd  to  24th.  Mediterranean 
Gulls  L.  melanocephalus  were  at  Crayford  Ness  (Kent)  on  6th,  Teesmouth  on  13th 
and  Holy  Island  (Northumberland)  on  2nd  and  17th,  and  the  two  in  Swansea 
Bay  (Glamorgan)  mentioned  in  previous  summaries  stayed  throughout  the  month. 
Ten  Little  Gulls  L.  minutus  flew  south  at  Formby  Point  (Lancashire)  on  3rd. 
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WILDFOWL 

Two  Nearctic  clucks  were  recorded  in  Yorkshire.  A drake  Green-winged  Teal 
Anas  crecca  carolinensis  appeared  at  Gouthwaite  Reservoir  on  ioth,  this  being  the 
fifth  successive  year  in  which  this  race  has  turned  up  there,  arriving  earlier  each 
year.  A drake  Blue-winged  Teal  A.  discors  arrived  at  Fairburn  Ings  on  25th,  for 
the  third  successive  year  and  continuing  a similar  pattern  of  appearing  pro- 
gressively earlier.  A Palearctic  vagrant,  a Baikal  Teal  A.  formosa,  flew  in  to  the 
pond  at  Caerlaverock  (Dumfriesshire)  on  19th.  It  was  unringed  and  may  well 
have  been  a true  wild  bird,  unlike  many  exotic  waterfowl  which  appear  from  time 
to  time  at  various  localities  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  Long-tailed  Ducks  Clangula 
hyemalis  in  Skate  Road,  Ross  (Northumberland),  reached  a very  high  total  of  300 
on  4th,  when  there  were  also  50  Velvet  Scoters  Melanitta  fusca  there.  On  the 
south  coast,  up  to  six  Long-tailed  Ducks  were  quite  unusual  for  the  Poole  Harbour 
area  of  Dorset.  White-fronted  Geese  Artser  albifrons  numbered  3,000  at  Slimbridge 
(Gloucestershire)  on  17th  and  1,700  on  the  north  Kent  marshes  on  21st,  while  the 
annual  flock  of  Bean  Geese  A.  f abatis  in  east  Norfolk  reached  a maximum  of  72 
during  the  month.  Pinkfeet  A.  brachyrhynchus  on  the  south  Lancashire  mosses  had 
already  declined  to  about  5,000  by  4th.  A most  interesting  report  of  Brent  Geese 
Branta  bernicla  came  from  West  Thurrock  power  station  (Essex)  on  ioth,  when  two 
approached  from  the  east,  landed  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Thames,  fed  and 
rested  for  15  minutes  and  then  continued  towards  London.  At  Caerlaverock 
3,500  Barnacle  Geese  B.  leucopsis  were  present  until  the  middle  of  the  month. 

RAPTORS 

Outside  their  breeding  range,  Buzzards  Buteo  buteo  were  identified  in  a number  of 
places  in  addition  to  those  in  East  Anglia  mentioned  in  the  last  summary  (Brit. 
Birds,  66:  178) : at  North  Shields  (Northumberland)  on  5th;  at  two  places  in  Kent, 
Royden  on  3rd  and  Botley  Hill,  Westerham,  in  a snow  movement  on  14th;  and  at 
three  places  in  Northamptonshire.  A Red  Kite  Milvus  milvus  was  described  at 
Northolt  airfield  (Middlesex)  on  12th,  and  a Black  Kite  M.  migrans  at  Gibraltar 
Point  (Lincolnshire)  on  21st,  a most  unusual  date  for  a bird  which  normally 
winters  mainly  south  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  same  date  a Gyrfalcon  Falco 
rusticolus  was  brought  into  Aberdeen  harbour  on  a trawler,  on  which  it  had  landed 
about  five  days  earlier  some  64  km  west  of  the  Outer  Hebrides.  The  bird,  a young 
white-phase  male,  was  kept  in  Aberdeen  Zoo  until  2nd  March,  when  it  was 
released  in  Shetland. 

WADERS 

Little  of  interest  was  reported  in  the  way  of  waders,  except  for  a Long-billed 
Dowitcher  Limnodromus  scolopaceus  watched  for  an  hour  at  Bolton-on-Swale  gravel 
pits  (Yorkshire)  on  1st.  The  largest  movement  of  Lapwings  Vanellus  vanellus  was 
noted  in  Leicestershire,  when  10,000  passed  over  Sharnford  on  8th.  Wintering 
Greenshanks  Tringa  nebularia  on  the  east  coast  included  four  at  Stoke  (Kent)  on 
17th  and  one  at  Budle  Bay  (Northumberland)  on  23rd.  Away  from  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  Avocets  Recurvirostra  avosetta  were  recorded  at  three  places:  two  at 
Pagham  Harbour  (Sussex)  on  24th,  one  at  Steart  (Somerset)  on  25th  and  three  at 
Minsmere  (Suffolk)  on  28th.  Finally,  Grey  Phalaropes  Phalaropus  fulicarius  were 
seen  at  Hartley  (Northumberland)  on  15th  and  at  Budle  Bay  on  23rd,  perhaps  one 
and  the  same  bird. 

PASSERINES 

Bearded  Tits  Panunis  biarmicus  were  still  scattered  in  small  parties  throughout 
England,  including  up  to  50  at  Rainham  (Essex)  and  50-60  at  Snodland  (Kent). 
Overwintering  Chiffchaffs  Phylloscopus  collybita  were  reported  from  eight  more 
sites,  and  Blackcaps  Sylvia  atricapilla  from  nine,  with  four  of  the  latter  as  far  north 
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as  Inverness,  while  the  Dartford  Warbler  S.  undata  at  Rainham  (Brit.  Birds, 
66:  131)  was  last  seen  on  18th.  Water  Pipits  Anthus  s.  spinoletta  are  practically 
unknown  in  Northern  Ireland,  but  one  was  identified  near  Ballykelly  (Co.  London- 
derry) on  nth.  Out-of-season  White  Wagtails  Motacilla  a.  alba  included  one  at 
Bray  gravel  pits  (Berkshire)  on  25th  and  as  many  as  four  at  Swanscombe  sewage 
farm  (Kent)  on  1 7th.  The  largest  flock  of  Waxwings  Bombycilla  garrulus  was 
eleven  at  Stocksfield  (Northumberland)  on  12th,  and  in  the  same  county  there 
were  up  to  six  for  most  of  the  month  in  the  Sunderland/Blaydon/West  Denton  area. 
Six  were  at  Southend  (Essex)  on  nth  and  ones  or  twos  in  at  least  four  other 
localities.  Bramblings  Fringilla  montifringilla  appear  to  have  been  rather  scarce, 
though  at  Brewood  (Staffordshire)  there  was  a huge  assembly  of  1 ,500  (more  than 
50%  males)  on  10th,  three  times  as  large  as  any  other  flock  reported  to  us  this 
winter. 

Shore  Larks  Eremophila  alpestris,  Twites  Acanthis  Jlavirostris  and  Snow  Bunt- 
ings Plectrophenax  nivalis  were  present  in  fairly  small  numbers  at  the  usual  east 
coast  localities.  Elsewhere,  there  were  four  Twites  at  Brean  Farm  (Somerset)  on 
1 8th,  and  a flock  in  Southampton  Water  (Hampshire)  reached  a very  high  total 
of  65  at  Dibden  Bay  on  5th;  inland  in  Hampshire  three  were  recorded  in  the  Meon 
Valley.  Three  Snow  Buntings  were  seen  at  the  unusual  west  coast  locality  of 
Sand  Bay  (Somerset)  on  13th,  and  two  appeared  inland  at  Tonbridge  (Kent)  on 
the  following  day.  On  17th  one  was  inland  at  Cannock.  Only  two  reports  of 
Lapland  Buntings  Calcarius  lapponicus  were  received,  but  this  species  was  probably 
overlooked. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Bitterns  Botaurus  stellaris  appeared  at  a number  of  further  sites  outside  their  usual 
breeding  areas.  At  Chew  Valley  Lake  one  was  present  throughout  the  month, 
with  two  on  20th,  and  single  birds  were  also  found  at  Windsor  Great  Park  (Berk- 
shire) on  1 ith,  at  Dungeness  (Kent)  on  15th,  at  Hyde  Lane  (Buckinghamshire) 
on  25th,  at  Litton  Reservoir  (Somerset)  on  26th,  and  at  Sandwich  Bay  (Kent)  on 
27th.  Unconfirmed  reports  were  received  of  a Spotted  Crake  Porzana  porzana  at 
Fordwich  (Kent)  on  11th,  and  of  a Snowy  Owl  Nyclea  scandiaca  at  Bellingham 
(Northumberland)  on  1 8th ; what  would  be  exceptionally  early  Wheatears 
Oenanthe  oenanthe  (Kent  and  Hampshire)  and  a Whinchat  Saxicola  rubetra  (Kent) 
likewise  lacked  supporting  details. 
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BINOCULARS 

We  stock  all  the  better  makes  of  binoculars,  and  we  allow  liberal 
discounts  on  them,  but  the  ornithologist  who  insists  on  a good 
quality  instrument  at  a reasonable  cost  will  do  well  to  consider 
any  of  the  binoculars  in  the  Frank-Nipole  range.  We  have  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  these  fine  instruments  to  guarantee  them  for 
a period  of  seven  years,  and  the  following  pointers  may  be  useful. 
The  8 X 30  model  (priced  at  £12.50),  which  is  approved  by  the 
Game  Conservancy  and  also  recommended  by  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  is  both  compact  and  light,  and  there- 
fore particularly  suitable  for  the  younger  ornithologist  and  indeed 
for  anyone  to  whom  weight  is  of  primary  importance.  Even 
smaller  and  lighter  are  two  new  Frank-Nipole  models — the  10  X 
40  (£16.80)  and  the  12  X 50  (£18.90);  considering  their  high 
power  and  light  transmission,  they  are  remarkably  light,  compact 
and  easy  to  handle.  The  dedicated  ornithologist,  however,  unde- 
terred by  a little  extra  size  and  weight,  is  inclined  to  remain  loyal 
to  our  standard  10  X 50  model  (£16.50).  With  rainshield  and 
strap  in  lieu  of  case.  If  case  is  required,  it  can  be  supplied  at  extra 
cost. 

There  are  now  also  three  really  large  models  available  — the 
9 X 63  (£30),  the  12  X 65  (£32)  and  the  20  X 70  (£36);  case, 
if  required,  £7  extra.  The  9 X 63  and  12  X 65  can  be  hand-held 
but  the  20  X 70  requires  to  be  tripod-supported;  a suitable  tripod 
can  be  supplied  for  about  £5. 

An  invitation  is  extended  to  all  readers  of  British  Birds  to  apply 
for  our  free  catalogue  and  a complimentary  copy  of  'Tell  me,  Mr 
Frank',  a booklet  which  tells  you  everything  you  want  to  know 
about  binoculars. 
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Notice  to  contributors 


British  Birds  publishes  material  dealing  with  original  observations  on  the  birds  of 
the  west  Palearctic  or,  where  appropriate,  on  the  species  of  this  area  as  observed 
in  other  parts  of  their  range.  Except  for  records  of  rarities,  papers  and  notes  are 
normally  accepted  only  on  condition  that  the  material  is  not  being  offered  in  whole 
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#V  and  conducted  in  the  field  by 


Rodney  Dawson  — Leader  of  our  1973  tour 

Departure  19th  January  1974 

Day  1 London/Nairobi  by  scheduled  flight  of  BOAC. 
Day  2 Arrive  Nairobi.  Afternoon  in  Nairobi  National 
Park. 

Day  3 Nairobi  National  Park.  Transfer  to  Lake  Naivasha. 
Day  4 Crescent  Island,  Lake  Naivasha. 

Day  5 Lake  Nakuru. 

Day  6 Hell’s  Gate  and  Lake  Naivasha. 

Day  7 South  Kinangop  Forest  and  Lake  Naivasha. 

Day  8 Transfer  to  the  Aberdare  Mountains. 

Day  9 Aberdare  National  Park. 

Day  10  Aberdare  National  Park. 

Day  1 1 Transfer  to  Samburu  Game  Reserve. 

Day  12  Samburu  Game  Reserve. 

Day  13  Samburu  Game  Reserve. 

Day  14  Transfer  to  Nairobi. 

Day  15  Nairobi  National  Park.  Evening  departure  for 
London  by  scheduled  flight  of  BOAC. 

Day  16  Arrive  London  early  morning. 

This  party  is  strictly  limited  to  sixteen  persons  including  the 

leader. 

COST  of  the  ornithological  safari  to  include  scheduled 
flights  as  above,  minibus  transport  throughout  (three 
vehicles),  services  of  African  drivers,  full-board  accommo- 
dation at  hotels  and  game  lodges,  travel  insurance,  services 
of  Ornitholidays  leader. 

For  further  details  please  write  to  the  tour  organiser: 

LAWRENCE  G.  HOLLOWAY 

Ornitholidays 

44  ALDWICK  ROAD,  BOGNOR  REGIS,  SUSSEX 


Tel.:  Bognor  Regis  21230 
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Plate  I.  Sparrowhaw 
Accifiiter  tiisus,  Worceste 
shire,  October  1971  an 
left,  September  1972.  Abov 
adult  male  bathing : note  ri< 
rufous  feathers  at  side  II 
and  pure  white  underta 
coverts.  Left,  adult  femal 
a third  larger  and  twice  tl 
male’s  weight,  with  thi 
pale  supercilium  and  wi 
finer  and  darker  barrii 
across  entire  underpai 
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JohnGooders  watchingTawny  Eagles 

inThebes 


Mr.  John  Gooders,  the  celebrated  ornithologist  and  Editor  of 
'Birds  of  the  World’,  is  seen  using  his  new  Zeiss  10  x 40B 
binoculars. 

Mr.  Gooders  writes: 

“ I stare  through  binoculars  all  day  long  for  weeks  on  end 
without  eyestrain  - try  that  with  any  binoculars  other  than 
West  German  Zeiss.  The  10  x 40B  meets  all  my  other  needs 
too;  high  twilight  power  for  birds  at  dawn  and  dusk,  superb 
resolution  for  feather  by  feather  examination,  and  wide  field 
of  view.  With  no  external  nioving  parts  they  stand  the  rough 
treatment  that  studying  birds  in  marsh,  snow  and  desert 
involves  - 1 can  even  use  them  with  sunglasses  without  losing 
performance.  Zeiss  binoculars  are  not  cheap  - but  they  are 
recognised  as  the  best  by  every  ornithologist  I know.  The 
10  x 40B  is  the  perfect  glass  for  birdwatching”. 

Details  from  the  sole  UK  agents  for  Carl  Zeiss,  West  Germany. 
Carl  Zeiss  (Oberkochen)  Ltd. 

Degenhardt  House,  31/36  Foley  Street,  London  W1P  8AP. 
Telephone  01-636  8050  (15  lines) 
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The  ecology  and  conservation 
of  the  Red  Kite  in  Wales 

P.  Walters  Davies  and  P.  E.  Davis 

( Concluded  from  page  22  f) 

Part  III.  Feeding  habits  and  food 

The  food  of  Red  Kites  in  the  breeding  season  has  been  recorded  in 
considerable  detail  in  Continental  Europe,  but  few  investigations 
have  been  undertaken  in  Britain;  and  no  previous  study  covers  the 
whole  year,  since  most  were  made  in  countries  where  the  Kite  is 
absent  or  very  scarce  in  winter.  The  fullest  reports  are  those  of 
Uttendorfer  (1939,  1952),  Schnurre  (1956)  and  VVuttky  (1963)  on 
prey  taken  in  Germany,  and  ofThiollay  (1967)  on  food  in  north-east 
France.  Other  papers  describe  a limited  range  of  food  items  observed 
during  less  specialised  studies,  or  while  photographing  at  nests. 

DATA  COLLECTION  METHODS 

Collection  of  pellets  at  nests  and  roosts 

Some  784  pellets  were  collected  and  dissected,  mainly  during  1967- 
70.  These  provide  the  largest  source  of  data  on  food,  and  reflect 
most  accurately  the  diet  throughout  the  year.  Pellets  were  frequentlv 
collected  near  nests,  mainly  between  May  and  July,  but  were  harder 
to  find  outside  the  breeding  season.  The  pellets  resemble  those  of 
Buzzards,  which  are  numerous  in  the  Kite  area  and  which  roost  in 
similar  sites,  so  it  is  necessary  to  establish  with  certainty  the  occupant 
of  a roost.  Although  Kites  commonly  go  to  roost  shortly  before  dusk, 
they  may  do  so  at  any  time  during  the  afternoon;  they  often  settle 
in  a tree  at  some  distance  from  the  roost,  moving  to  it  below  the 
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canopy  or  when  the  light  has  so  deteriorated  as  to  impede  observa- 
tion. A roost  may  be  occupied  for  a few  days  or  several  weeks.  In 
either  case,  it  may  yield  a good  supply  of  pellets,  particularly  if 
several  birds  are  present,  or  it  may  yield  few  or  none.  The  presence 
of  Fox  droppings  suggests  that  these  animals,  and  perhaps  other 
scavengers,  take  pellets  as  food.  Finally  there  is  the  problem  of 
dating  collections  from  newly  discovered  sites  (particularly  roosts) ; 
the  pellets  are  quite  durable  and  may  accumulate  over  several 
months.  Information  from  local  people  has  been  helpful  in  deter- 
mining the  location  and  period  of  occupation  of  roosts. 

Collection  of  prey  remains 

The  remains  of  prey  items  have  been  found  mainly  at  plucking 
stations  near  successful  nests,  and  on  or  below  the  nests  themselves. 
Nest  contents  were  collected  after  the  young  had  flown.  Some  sites 
yielded  much  material,  others  remarkably  little.  At  the  latter  the 
prey  may  have  been  prepared  at  an  unlocated  station  some  distance 
away,  and  only  the  edible  parts  brought  to  the  young;  or  possibly 
the  type  of  food  selected  could  be  ingested  without  preparation. 
At  a nest  in  Germany  studied  by  Thiede  and  Zankert  (1935),  the 
adult  female  devoured  surplus  food  left  by  the  young,  keeping  the 
nest  clean;  although  this  is  certainly  not  general  at  Welsh  nests, 
it  could  explain  the  paucity  of  prey  at  some.  Prey  remains  were 
seldom  found  near  nests  with  eggs,  and  rarely  at  roosts  outside  the 
nesting  season.  These  collections  contributed  a large  amount  of  data 
on  prey  species  in  late  spring. 

Direct  observations  of  feeding 

These  observations  were  largely  chance  sightings  of  Kites  taking  or 
eating  prey,  though  some  occurred  during  the  watches  mentioned 
below.  Others  were  reported  by  reliable  local  residents  and  visitors. 
It  was  often  difficult  to  identify  the  prey,  but  some  specific  observa- 
tions were  made.  Hundreds  of  casual  observations  of  Kites,  often 
made  during  the  course  of  other  work,  have  been  a major  source  of 
information  on  how  and  where  food  is  obtained. 

Nest  watches 

Organised  watches  totalling  some  330  hours  were  made  at  several 
nests  during  April-July,  mostly  in  1966-69,  by  R.S.P.B.  and  Nature 
Conservancy  staff  and  temporary  assistants.  Close  hide  work  was 
avoided  because  of  the  risk  of  disturbance.  The  observers  were 
stationed  under  cover  several  hundred  metres  from  the  nests,  with  a 
wide  view  over  the  surrounding  area;  the  watch  period  was  normally 
two  hours.  These  watches  provided  information  on  the  birds’  diurnal 
rhythm,  notably  the  hunting  behaviour  of  the  male. 
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Watches  from  fixed  points 

I hese  watches  were  made  at  all  seasons  from  several  fixed  points 
well  removed  from  nest  sites.  The  viewpoints  offered  a wide  field  for 
observation,  and  the  occurrence  and  behaviour  of  Kites  was 
recorded.  Watches  were  normally  of  one  hour  and  totalled  over 
3°°  hours,  spread  over  six  years.  They  threw  some  light  on  the 
seasonal  use  by  Kites  of  particular  habitats  and  feeding  areas. 

HUNTING  AND  FEEDING  BEHAVIOUR 

1.  Use  of  habitats 

The  four  zones  of  the  Kite  area  are  used  by  Kites  to  different  extents 
and  at  different  seasons.  1 he  use  made  of  each  zone,  and  its  potential 
as  a source  of  food,  is  summarised  below. 

Oakwood 

Kites  seek  prey  almost  exclusively  over  open  ground,  and  the  woods 
seem  to  yield  little  suitable  food.  Occasionally  Kites  were  disturbed 
from  sheep  carrion  in  woodland,  while  the  removal  of  Rook* 
fledglings  from  tree-top  nests  may  be  inferred,  but  we  have  no 
record  of  a Kite  actively  pursuing  or  taking  live  prey  inside  an  oak- 
wood.  There  is  equally  little  evidence  of  hunting  close  to  the  fringes 
of  woodland,  despite  the  ample  opportunity  to  observe  any  such 
behaviour  during  the  nest  watches.  Few  animals  recorded  as  prey 
are,  under  modern  conditions,  primarily  associated  with  oakwood, 
though  some  occur  there,  among  other  places.  These  include  the 
Woodpigeon,  Carrion  Crow,  Magpie  and  Blackbird. 

fioni  its  base  in  the  oakwood,  the  Kite  forages  over  the  surround- 
ing open  country.  In  the  breeding  season,  the  male  (who  does  most 
of  the  hunting)  has  been  proved  by  direct  observation  to  range  for  up 
to  seven  kilometres  from  the  nest;  he  probably  travels  farther  at  times. 
In  the  absence  of  parental  responsibilities,  or  at  other  periods  of  the 
year,  the  range  from  the  roosts  may  be  greater.  An  individually 
recognisable  Welsh  Kite  was  seen  at  places  ten  kilometres  apart  on 
the  same  day,  and  later  at  places  18  kilometres  apart  within  a single 
week.  German  Red  Kites  are  reported  to  hunt  up  to  ten  kilometres 
from  their  nests  and  up  to  15-20  kilometres  from  their  winter  roosts 
(various  authors  quoted  in  Glutz  von  Blotzheim  et  al.  1971). 

Ffridd  and  mountain  sheepwalk 

For  most  Kites,  and  for  most  of  the  year,  the  daily  search  for  food 
is  not  random  in  direction.  There  is  a marked  tendenev  to  forage 
uphill  into  the  more  open  ffridd  and  sheepwalk  rather  than  over  the 


* The  scientific  names  of 


prey  species  are  given  in  the  appendix. 
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lowland  farmland.  This  appears  to  be  most  pronounced  during  the 
breeding  season,  and  of  131  departures  on  hunting  flights  observed 
during  the  systematic  nest  watches  106  were  directed  over  the 
upland  at  an  altitude  higher  than  the  nest,  and  only  19  were 
certainly  directed  over  enclosed  farmland  below  the  site.  Even  in 
midwinter,  when  farmland  is  most  frequented,  Kites  regularly  resort 
to  upland  except  in  inclement  weather. 

The  most  important  food  in  the  ffridd  and  sheepwalk  is  sheep  car- 
rion, which  may  be  available  at  all  seasons  but  particularly  in  late 
winter  and  spring.  Sheep  remain  on  the  high  ground  throughout 
the  year,  though  most  of  the  lambs  are  removed  in  autumn.  The 
stocking  density  on  the  unimproved  ground  is  about  one  breeding 
ewe  to  the  hectare  (2J  acres),  and  an  annual  loss  of  ewes  of  about  5% 
is  normal,  though  this  may  be  much  greater  in  bad  seasons.  The 
number  of  lambs  born  is  rather  less  than  one  for  each  ewe  and,  on 
average,  about  20%  of  the  lambs  die  within  a few  weeks  of  birth 
(G.  Lloyd  verbally,  and  personal  surveys).  Sheep  carrion  is  therefore 
widely  available  in  winter  and  spring.  In  the  lowland,  where  sheep 
are  better  fed  and  under  close  supervision,  sheep  mortality  is  lower 
and  carcases  are  often  removed  by  farmers,  which  rarely  happens  in 
the  hills. 

Other  food  resources  of  the  zone  include  Short-tailed  Voles  and 
shrews,  and  invertebrates,  especially  dor  beetles.  The  ffridd  zone 
with  its  greater  diversity  provides  a variety  of  birds,  notably  the 
corvids  which  are  prominent  in  the  Kite’s  diet  in  late  spring,  and 
mammal  preys  such  as  Hare,  Rabbit  and  Mole.  In  the  sheepwalk, 
colonies  of  Black-headed  Gulls,  and  to  a small  extent  various  other 
birds,  are  exploited. 

Several  of  the  Kite  watch  points  (normally  hilltop  situations) 
chosen  early  in  the  present  investigations  were  located  in  the  ‘remote 
sheepwalk’  zone.  The  incidence  of  Kites  at  these  sites  was  low  and, 
since  the  pattern  of  occurrence  at  each  was  broadly  similar,  the 
results  are  combined  in  fig.  9,  which  serves  to  indicate  the  seasonal 
use  of  this  part  of  the  uplands.  There  were  no  records  from  March 
to  June  (inclusive)  during  these  watches,  and  most  occurrences  were 
in  summer,  after  the  breeding  season. 

The  effect  of  afforestation  of  large  sections  of  the  uplands  is  to 
remove,  immediately  or  after  the  lapse  of  a few  years,  most  of  the 
potential  food  resources  in  these  areas  and  to  prevent  effective 
hunting  by  the  birds.  Sheep  are  excluded  before  planting,  so  that 
the  supply  of  carrion  abruptly  ceases.  The  consequent  luxuriant 
growth  of  ground  vegetation  normally  results  in  a rapid  but  tem- 
porary increase  in  Short-tailed  Voles  and  other  small  mammals, 
which  Kites  may  exploit  with  other  predators.  After  a few  years, 
however,  the  growth  of  the  young  conifers  precludes  the  taking  ol 
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ground  prey  except  in  firebreaks  and  other  implanted  parts;  and  we 
have  no  conclusive  evidence  that  Kites  will  hunt  in  such  gaps  in 
forest  after  the  surrounding  trees  arc  more  than  a few  metres  high. 

After  twelve  or  fifteen  years  the  ground  vegetation  becomes 
shaded  out  and  relatively  few  small  mammals  are  present.  The 
limited  range  of  woodland  bird  species  which  live  in  extensive 
young  Sitka  spruce  plantations  includes  few  of  interest  to  the  Kite, 
and  in  any  case  these  are  readily  available  outside  the  forest.  The 
most  important  is  likely  to  be  the  Woodpigeon. 

Lowland  and  valley  farmland 

Although  at  one  time  most  British  Kites  lived  in  lowland  areas,  in 
the  present  century  these  have  played  a lesser  role  than  the  uplands 
in  maintaining  the  resident  Welsh  Kites.  Some  juveniles,  however, 
migrate  to  the  lowland  zone  outside  the  breeding  area.  Farmland 
near  the  nest  and  roost  sites  provides  some  food  to  most  Kites  in 
summer,  but  it  is  used  more  in  winter,  particularly  during  hard 
weather  when  foraging  birds  range  more  widely  into  the  lowlands, 
though  seldom  far  from  hill  ground.  Fig.  9 shows  the  results  of  Kite 
watches  from  a fixed  point  overlooking  a section  of  the  lowland 
zone.  Kites  nested  and  roosted  regularly  within  three  to  five  kilo- 
metres of  this  site;  the  area  was  used  frequently  in  winter,  but  there 
were  no  records  of  Kites  in  the  summer  and  early  autumn. 

During  the  past  decade  this  pattern  has  changed  slightly;  a few 
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Fig.  9.  Average  number  of  minutes  per  hour  in  which  Red  Kites  Milvus  milvus  were 
seen  each  month  during  watches  in  remote  sheepwalk  and  valley  farmland  zones 

(see  pages  243-246) 
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pairs  have  occupied  lowland  situations  throughout  the  year,  breed- 
ing in  woods  surrounded  by  farmland  and  apparently  obtaining 
part  of  their  food  from  the  lower  ground.  Such  birds  still  rely  on 
upland  areas,  however,  and  have  continued  to  forage  into  the 
nearest  ffridd  or  hilltop  country,  though  the  sheepwalk  may  be  too 
far  away.  Only  one  known  pair  has  bred  in  a locality  remote  from 
open  hill  land,  and  of  all  the  birds  whose  food  was  sampled  only  this 
pair  showed  no  evidence  of  sheep  carrion  among  the  prey.  They 
bred  successfully,  but  left  the  area  between  August  and  January, 
which  is  unusual  except  at  a few  of  the  remote  upland  sites.  It  is 
encouraging  that  some  Welsh  Kites  are  still  sufficiently  adaptable 
to  be  able  to  reoccupy  lowland  sites,  and  it  gives  reason  to  hope 
that  the  Kite,  like  the  Buzzard,  may  successfully  recolonise  lowland 
areas  from  which  it  was  removed  by  persecution. 

In  lowland  farmland,  prey  exists  in  greater  variety  and  at  much 
higher  densities  than  in  the  hills.  These  advantages  may,  however, 
be  largely  discounted  by  the  presence  of  abundant  cover  from 
hedgerows,  trees  and  growing  crops,  which  may  make  it  difficult  for 
Kites  to  secure  live  prey  or  to  detect  cairion.  The  mainly  nocturnal 
habits  of  most  small  mammals  in  farmland  may  also  be  disadvan- 
tageous. In  practice,  most  Kites  seen  hunting  in  lowlands  select  the 
more  open  parts,  such  as  the  water  meadows  along  some  rivers, 
river  banks,  and  the  occasional  valley  mires  and  other  damp  ground, 
which  tend  to  be  fenced  rather  than  hedged,  in  preference  to  the 
small  enclosures  typical  of  many  parts  of  the  zone. 

Kites  have  taken  invertebrates  and  small  mammals  after  the  hay 
harvest  (including  casualties  of  the  machines).  Young  Rooks  and 
Magpies,  and  to  a lesser  extent  Woodpigeons  and  other  birds, 
appear  frequently  in  prey  samples  collected  at  lowland  sites,  and 
among  mammal  remains  the  Mole  is  prominent.  The  rivers  and 
wetlands  provide  such  prey  as  Water  Voles,  frogs  and  fish  (though 
none  is  frequent),  as  well  as  carrion  after  times  of  spate.  Other 
carrion,  notably  dead  Hedgehogs,  is  taken  from  the  roads. 

Red  Kites  scavenged  in  the  streets  of  London  in  mediaeval  times, 
and  in  Wales  the  birds  still  obtain  part  of  their  food  around  human 
settlements,  though  there  are  no  towns  of  any  size  in  the  Kite  area. 
Various  refuse,  as  well  as  the  occasional  Brown  Rat  or  young 
domestic  fowl,  is  obtained  from  farm  middens  and  rubbish  tips.  In 
winter  some  Kites  frequent  the  vicinity  of  slaughterhouses  where 
waste  meat  and  sweepings  are  thrown  out,  and  in  hard  weather 
they  have  alighted  in  yards  and  gardens  to  take  scraps. 

2.  Hunting  methods 

The  most  familiar  hunting  method  at  all  seasons  involves  soaring  and 
circling  over  open  ground,  often  at  a considerable  height,  and  seek- 
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ing  prey  over  a wide  area.  The  location  of  carrion  is  usually  followed 
by  tighter  circling  overhead,  with  gradual  loss  of  altitude,  and  the 
bird  may  eventually  settle  on  the  ground  or  on  a perch  at  some 
distance  lrom  the  food  before  approaching  it.  In  contrast,  the  loca- 
tion ol  live  prey  on  the  ground  may  be  followed  by  a steep  dive  or  a 
stoop,  landing  with  feet  outstretched  to  grasp  the  prey;  but  the  Kite 
appears  to  be  less  efficient  than  some  other  raptors  in  this  technique, 
and  observations  showed  it  to  be  frequently  unsuccessful.  If  the 
animal  runs  or  flies  away,  the  Kite  may  pursue  it  on  the  wing,  with  an 
unexpected  but  brief  turn  of  speed.  Live  prey  is  usually  taken  by 
surprise  rather  than  by  pursuit,  though  some  birds  are  caught  on  the 
wing.  The  hawking  of  flying  insects  (taken  in  the  bill  or  feet)  has 
also  been  observed.  Piracy  is  not  uncommon:  Kites  wait  at  a dis- 
tance while  corvids  squabble  over  a carcase  or  scraps  at  a slaughter 
house,  then  pursue  any  bird  which  flies  ofT  carrying  food  and  oblige 
it  to  drop  the  morsel,  which  the  Kites  then  retrieve  from  the  ground. 

Another  commonly  observed  hunting  method  is  used  mainly 
when  taking  invertebrates  or  small  mammals.  This  involves  flapping 
slowly  to  and  fro,  low  over  the  ground,  and  dropping  rapidly  on  to 
small  prey.  Kites  hunt  invertebrates  in  this  way  for  hours  at  a time 
over  favoured  areas  of  short  turf,  particularly  in  mild  weather 
outside  the  breeding  season.  The  technique  is  also  used  in  searching 
over  more  extensive  areas,  after  the  manner  of  a harrier  Circus.  The 
Kite  does  not  hover  by  wing-flapping  as  efficiently  as  the  Kestrel 
Falco  tinnunculus  or  Buzzard,  but  does  so  briefly,  low  over  the  ground, 
to  secure  small  prey.  Like  the  Buzzard,  it  can  hover  motionless  in  an 
up-current,  and  often  does  so  when  hunting  over  a windward  slope. 

Kites  have  been  seen  to  drop  upon  ground  prey  from  a perch  on  a 
tiie  01  post,  and  also  to  move  about  on  foot  on  short  turf  or  bare 
ground  taking  earthworms  and  other  small  invertebrates,  but  these 
techniques  are  used  much  less  commonly  than  they  are  by  Buzzards 
in  the  same  area.  The  Kite,  with  its  long  tail  and  rather  small  feet, 
is  ungainly  on  the  ground,  and  tends  to  hop  or  jump  along  rather 
than  to  walk  as  the  Buzzard  often  does.  A Kite  has,  however,  less 
need  to  hunt  on  foot  than  a Buzzard,  since  it  has  less  weight  in 
relation  to  its  wing  area  and  can  therefore  fly  more  slowly  while 
quartering  the  ground,  using  less  energy  in  doing  so. 

Food  may  be  carried  to  the  nest  site  or  a convenient  plucking 
station.  Outside  the  breeding  season  it  is  usually  eaten  on  the  spot 
or  close  by.  Plucking  stations  may  be  on  a horizontal  bough,  on  a 
fallen  tree  or  stump,  or  on  the  ground  (but  seldom  on  level  ground). 
We  have  watched  Kites  in  flight  eating  small  mammals,  plucking 
at  the  prey  held  in  the  talons,  and  losing  little  height  while  doing  so. 
There  is  a similar  record  of  a dead  Eel  eaten  in  flight  (W.  M.  Condrv 
verbally) . 
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Kites  flying  in  a direct  line,  alternately  flapping  and  gliding,  are 
apparently  not  actively  engaged  in  hunting.  This  is  the  usual  mode 
of  progression  to  and  from  a known  source  of  food  (Kites  will  return 
repeatedly  to  a carcase  or  bird  colony)  or  between  favoured  hunting 
areas,  and  to  and  from  the  vicinity  of  the  nest  and  roost.  In  the  latter 
situation  there  is  normally  a period  of  circling  and  soaring  after 
leaving  or  before  entering  the  site,  unless  the  bird  is  bringing  prey 
to  the  nest  when  the  direct  approach  often  continues  without  inter- 
ruption into  the  trees. 

Where  Kites  nest  in  close  proximity,  they  do  not  have  exclusive 
feeding  territories.  Several  pairs  may  forage  over  the  same  upland 
area.  In  winter  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  several  birds  attending  a 
common  source  of  food,  or  hunting  a small  area  at  the  same  time. 
The  birds  do  not,  however,  appear  to  act  in  concert  and  they  forage 
independently  of  each  other. 

Hunting  is  inhibited  by  rain,  snow  and  fog,  and  to  a lesser  extent 
by  high  winds,  and  Kites  must  be  capable  of  fasting  for  some  time 
in  spells  of  bad  weather. 

3.  Diurnal  rhythm 

The  nest  watches  between  late  April  and  late  July  provided  some 
data  on  the  rhythm  of  hunting  activity  during  the  breeding  season. 
Hunting  is  done  mainly  by  the  male,  who  brings  food  for  the  female 
and  later  for  the  young ; but  the  female  may  leave  the  nest  for  short 
periods  during  the  egg  and  small  young  stages  (while  the  male 
covers  the  nest)  and  feed  at  the  plucking  station,  or  even  at  times  fly 
off  to  hunt  for  half  an  hour  or  so.  Most  females  play  some  part  in 
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Fig.  10.  Average  number  of  departures  per  hour  of  Red  Kites  Milvus  milvus  from 
nest  sites  on  hunting  flights  (see  pages  1248-249) 
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obtaining  food  for  the  young  in  the  later  stages  of  the  nesting  cycle, 
and  frequently  neither  adult  is  present  when  a site  with  well-grown 
young  or  fledged  juveniles  is  visited. 

I he  number  of  departures  from  the  nest  site  on  hunting  flights 
during  each  hour  watched  is  shown  in  fig.  10.  Brief  local  flights 
around  the  nest  area  were  excluded.  The  data  combine  the  results 
from  several  nests  over  different  years,  but  the  pattern  of  peak  hunt- 
ing activity  in  the  late  morning  and  early  evening  seemed  typical  of 
all  of  them.  Departures  were  recorded  most  frequently  between 
09.00  and  12.00  hours  and  between  15.00  and  17.00  hours  GMT, 
though  some  departures  were  noted  in  all  hourly  periods  from  05.00 
to  20.00. 

Outside  the  breeding  season,  birds  tended  to  emerge  from  roosts 
rather  late,  usually  well  after  sunrise,  and  often  to  return  very  early 
in  the  afternoon,  though  the  time  of  return  was  very  variable  and 
may  depend  on  the  success  of  the  day’s  foraging.  During  the  course 
of  the  day  some  birds  appear  to  be  quite  punctual  in  their  move- 
ments over  several  days,  being  seen  in  the  same  situations  at  about 
the  same  time,  suggesting  a regular  daily  routine. 

4.  Feeding  relationships  with  other  predators 

Other  bird  and  mammal  predators  in  central  Wales  exploit  the 
same  food  resources  as  the  Kites.  Peregrines  had  already  become 
very  scarce  before  the  present  study  began,  but  we  have  found  no 
evidence  to  show  that  Kites  scavenged  near  their  eyries,  as  was 
widely  noted  in  Germany  by  Uttendorfer  (1939).  The  Kite  takes 
birds  of  similar  size  to  those  preferred  by  the  Peregrine,  but  only  for  a 
limited  period  in  late  spring  when  fledglings  are  numerous.  The 
widespread  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus  and  the  rather  scarce 
Merlin  F.  colurnbarius  take  small  birds,  which  are  abundant  and 
which  form  only  a small  part  of  the  Kite’s  diet.  The  Hen  Harrier 
C.  cyaneus  is  mainly  a regular  winter  visitor  in  small  numbers, 
feeding  on  small  mammals  and  birds;  it  is  often  seen  hunting  over 
the  same  areas  as  the  Kite,  and  the  two  species  may  compete  in 
winter  when  food  is  scarce.  The  harriers,  and  also  the  numerous 
resident  Buzzards  and  Kestrels,  several  species  of  owls,  the  Fox,  and 
the  commoner  mustelids  (Stoat  Mustela  erminea,  Weasel  M.  nivalis 
and  Polecat  .V/.  putorius)  all  share  with  the  Kite  a predilection  for 
small  mammals,  of  which  the  Short-tailed  Vole  is  by  far  the  most 
abundant  and  readily  available  in  open  habitats;  but,  as  suggested 
by  Lack  (1947),  these  predators  may  not  actively  compete  because 
this  mammal  is  normally  superabundant.  When  it  is  scarce,  they 
take  other  prey.  Other  predatory  mammals  in  the  Kite  area  which, 
for  various  reasons,  are  unlikely  to  be  in  active  competition  with  the 
Kite,  though  their  food  requirements  overlap  to  some  extent. 
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include  the  widespread  Badger  Meles  meles,  the  local  Otter  Lutra 
lutra  and  the  locally  rare  but  apparently  increasing  American  Mink 
Mustela  vison  and  Pine  Marten  Martes  martes. 

In  Wales  several  predators  feed  extensively  on  sheep  carrion,  a 
major  food  of  the  Kite.  Here  there  is  active  competition  at  times  of 
scarcity,  for  this  food  source  is  likely  to  be  superabundant  only  at 
lambing  time  (March  to  May)  and  in  severe  winter  weather  (when, 
however,  it  may  be  hard  frozen  or  buried  under  snow).  The  pre- 
dators in  question  are  Foxes,  farm  dogs,  Ravens  and  Carrion  Crows 
and,  to  a lesser  degree,  Magpies  Pica  pica  and  Jackdaws  Corvus 
monedula.  A few  others,  such  as  Great  Black-backed  Gulls  Larus 
marinus,  Herring  Gulls  L.  argentatus  and  Starlings  Sturnus  vulgaris, 
also  take  sheep  carrion  occasionally  in  the  Kite  area. 

The  carcases  of  small  lambs  are  easily  dismembered  or  removed 
and  can  be  consumed  very  quickly.  The  predator  which  first  locates 
the  carcase  is  therefore  at  an  advantage.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
larger  corpses,  which  are  less  easily  opened.  Corvids  may  quickly 
remove  the  eyes  and  perhaps  the  tongue,  but  after  this  a dead 
animal  often  lies  untouched  for  a week  or  more.  Once  a carcase  is 
opened  it  is  usually  consumed  within  a few  days.  Foxes,  dogs, 
Buzzards  and  Ravens  are  probably  all  able  to  open  a carcase  earlier 
than  could  a Kite,  with  its  relatively  weak  bill.  Foxes  and  dogs  feed 
mainly  at  night  and  have  little  contact  with  their  competitors;  but 
the  diurnal  avian  predators  frequently  find  themselves  at  a dead 
animal  at  the  same  time  and,  since  they  will  not  feed  amicably 
together,  a feeding  hierarchy  develops.  This  is  by  no  means  clearly 
defined  and  has  varied  at  the  different  carcases  observed.  The 
Buzzard,  Kite  and  Raven  are  all  capable  individually  of  warding  oft' 
the  small  corvids,  but  both  crows  and  Magpies  often  act  in  unison : 
while  one  engages  the  attention  of  a larger  predator  the  other  seizes 
a piece  of  carrion  and  makes  off.  Ravens  may  do  the  same  if 
dominated  by  a Buzzard  or  Kite. 

Among  the  observations  on  record  are  one  in  which  a Buzzard  in 
possession  of  a sheep  carcase  kept  off  a Kite,  a Raven  and  several 
crows  for  about  75  minutes,  the  other  birds  standing  around  at  a 
respectful  distance.  Finally  a crow,  acting  in  unison  with  another, 
rushed  forward,  grasped  a piece  of  meat  and  flew  off  with  it,  but 
the  watching  Kite  gave  chase  and  pirated  the  item.  The  Buzzard, 
apparently  replete,  walked  away  from  the  carcase,  whereupon  the 
Kite  immediately  flew  in  to  feed.  Within  a minute  the  Raven 
approached  and  dispossessed  the  Kite.  The  Buzzard  then  walked 
back  and  drove  off  the  Raven,  and  both  Raven  and  Kite  flew  away. 
On  another  occasion,  a Kite  successfully  defended  a carcase  against 
two  Ravens,  while  a Buzzard  stood  near-by  but  made  no  attempt  to 
approach  (it  may  have  fed  earlier).  A third  observation  involved  a 
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Kite  which  circled  low  over  a dead  sheep  at  which  two  Ravens  were 
feeding,  but  made  no  attempt  to  land.  In  other  situations,  a Kite 
dived  repeatedly  at  a Buzzard  in  possession  of  a dead  sheep  and 
soon  drove  it  away  and  landed  by  the  carrion;  a Raven  was  seen  to 
rush  at  a Kite  eating  small  prey  on  the  ground  and  steal  it  before 
the  Kite  could  react;  and  two  Kites  hotly  pursued  a Raven  carrying 
lood  in  its  bill,  and  narrowly  failed  to  knock  it  down.  Juvenile 
Raven  appears  in  the  list  of  Kite  prey,  and  a Kite  has  been  seen  to 
seize  a recently  fledged  Buzzard  on  the  wing  and  bring  it  to  the 
ground,  only  to  be  obliged  to  flee  when  the  parents  attacked  it. 
Buzzard,  Kite  and  corvids  have  never  been  observed  to  feed  quietly 
together  at  carrion.  Evidently  the  order  of  precedence  is  not 
specifically  determined,  but  probably  depends  upon  other  factors, 
such  as  individual  temperament  or  hunger.  Kites  will  sometimes 
tolerate  the  presence  ol  their  own  kind,  and  three  have  been  seen 
(ceding  together  at  a carcase  in  March  (Mrs  I.  M.  Vaughan  in  lilt .), 
though  these  may  have  been  a family  still  together. 

Most  lecords  of  Kites  at  carrion  refer  to  single  birds  feeding  alone. 
No  doubt  the  species’  extensive  feeding  range  allows  it  to  locate 
carrion  elsewhere  when  competition  in  a particular  area  proves 
intense.  Our  impression  is  that  the  Kite  does  not  habitually  gorge 
itself  in  one  long  session,  as  the  Buzzard  may  do,  but  rather  returns 
periodically  for  small  feeds. 

Apart  from  one  obvious  difference  in  the  ecology  of  Buzzard  and 
Kite  the  latter’s  much  wider  hunting  range — our  observations 
suggest  that  there  are  many  overlaps  in  their  food  and  other  require- 
ments. Uttendorfcr  (1939)  remarked  that,  like  the  Buzzard,  the  Kite 
is  an  allesfresser  (eater  of  everything)  but  more  often  takes  mammals 
larger  than  field  mice,  likes  fish,  takes  more  carrion,  and  often  forms 
a scavenging  dependence  on  other  predators.  These  differences  may 
be  apparent  in  Germany,  but  in  Wales  Buzzards  seem  to  eat  many 
Rabbits  while  Kites  apparently  seldom  take  fish  or  become  depen- 
dent on  other  predators  (except  perhaps  for  opening  sheep  carcases). 
Our  impression  is  that  Buzzards  take  fewer  birds  and  more  small 
mammals  in  the  breeding  season.  Dare  (unpublished)  found  that 
young  Rabbits  and  voles  were  the  most  important  preys  of  Buzzards 
in  Devon  during  the  breeding  season,  in  the  years  immediately 
following  the  first  myxomatosis  outbreak.  He  considered  that  the 
breeding  season  was  timed  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  ‘crops’  of 
these  animals.  In  Wales,  where  Rabbits  were  also  abundant  until 
*954>  the  Kite  lays  a week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  the  Buzzard 
and  retains  this  advantage  until  fledging  time;  the  ‘crop’  of  young 
corvids  and  other  birds  is  in  abundant  supply  at  the  time  when  mos't 
food  is  needed  to  raise  the  young.  The  maximum  hours  of  daylight 
also  coincide  with  the  greatest  demand  for  food. 
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FOOD 

According  to  Brown  (1970b),  a diurnal  raptor  weighing  about  1,000 
grams  would  be  expected  to  require  a daily  ration  of  about  130- 140 
grams  of  food  to  maintain  itself,  allowing  for  20%  wastage  of  the 
live  weight  of  prey.  For  a Kite,  this  would  represent  a single  prey 
item  the  size  of  a large  Mole  or  very  young  Rabbit.  A Red  Kite 
trained  to  ‘work’  at  the  Falconry  Centre  at  Newent,  Gloucester- 
shire, consumes  about  four  to  six  day-old  chicks  daily,  requiring 
most  food  in  cold  weather  or  at  times  of  peak  activity;  another  bird 
leading  a sedentary  life  in  a cage  takes  about  three  day-old  chicks 
each  day  (P.  E.  B.  Glasier  and  M.  Jones,  per  R.  Grant-Rennick). 
A Kite  being  rehabilitated  after  sustaining  an  injury  consumed  up 
to  twelve  day-old  chicks  daily  (M.  H.  Williams,  verbally).  Assuming 
a weight  of  about  25-30  grams  for  a day-old  domestic  fowl,  these 
figures  tend  to  confirm  Brown’s  estimate. 

A complete  list  of  the  prey  species  recorded  in  Wales  during  this 
study  is  given  in  the  appendix,  and  our  findings  regarding  the 
commoner  preys  are  discussed  under  the  group  headings  later  in 
this  section.  First  we  summarise  the  main  indications  from  the  three 
sources  of  information : pellets,  food  debris,  and  direct  observation. 

1.  Pellet  analyses 

Of  the  784  pellets  dissected,  122  were  examined  by  P.  J.  Panting, 
D.  Ritz  and  B.  F.  Pain,  and  the  remainder  by  Angela  Davis  and 
P.E.D.  The  limitations  of  pellet  analysis,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  Falconiformes,  have  been  stressed  by  many  authorities,  at  least 
since  Errington  (1930).  Much  of  the  food,  including  some  bones  and 
even  the  teeth  of  mammals,  is  completely  digested  by  raptors.  This 
has  been  confirmed  by  experiments  with  captive  predators  con- 
ducted by  Errington  (1932)  and  Dare  (unpublished)  among  others. 
Dare  found  that  the  pellets  of  Buzzards  produced  evidence  of  only  a 
quarter  of  the  frogs,  a third  of  the  voles  and  a fifth  of  the  shrews 
with  which  they  had  been  fed,  and  calculated  ‘recovery  conversion 
factors’  for  his  pellet  collections.  No  such  experimental  work  has  yet 
been  possible  with  the  Kite  in  Wales. 

In  a study  which  is  necessarily  concerned  mainly  with  the  relative 
abundance  of  different  foods  and  with  their  incidence  at  different 
times  of  year,  the  effects  of  seasonal  changes  in  the  Kite’s  digestive 
processes  may  be  less  serious  than  they  would  be  in  an  investigation 
primarily  concerned  with  the  actual  numbers  and  bulk  of  prey  items 
taken  during  a given  period.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  returns  from  a diet 
of,  say,  birds  in  summer  would  be  significantly  different  from  those 
produced  by  a similar  diet  in  winter.  Pellet  contents  should,  there- 
fore, reflect  seasonal  changes  of  diet,  even  though  the  quantitative 
and  some  minor  qualitative  aspects  may  not  be  accurately  shown. 
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Table  10.  Proportions  of  main  groups  of  prey  items  in  pellets  of  Red  Kites 
Milvus  milvus  in  central  Wales  during  and  outside  the  breeding  season 

Most  pellets  contained  more  than  one  prey  item.  The  figures  for  ‘other  mammals’ 
were  derived  from  267  separate  species-records  in  April-August  and  274  in 
September-March,  those  for  birds  from  278  and  67  respectively  (tables  1 1 and  12) 


April-August  September-March  totals 


Pellets  with  sheep  remains 

222 

(50-5%) 

169 

(49-i%) 

39 « 

(49-9%) 

Pellets  with  other  mammals 

228 

(51-8%) 

236 

(68.6%) 

464 

(59-2%) 

Pellets  with  birds 

250 

(56.8%) 

65 

(18.9%) 

3i5 

(4°-2%) 

Pellets  with  invertebrates 

9i 

(20.7%) 

78 

(22.7%) 

169 

(21.6%) 

Pellets  with  amphibians 

I 

(0-2%) 

I 

(0.3%) 

2 

(0.3%) 

TOTAL  PELLETS  44O  344  784 


Fortunately,  despite  the  fact  that  many  pellet  collections  span 
two  or  more  months  of  the  year,  the  Kite  material  falls  readily  into 
two  periods:  April  to  August  covers  the  breeding  season,  including 
the  dependent  period  of  fledged  young,  and  September  to  March  the 
non-breeding  season.  Table  io  gives  the  number  of  pellets  in  which 
each  category  of  prey  was  found  in  each  period. 

Sheep  carrion  was  of  great  importance  at  all  times,  while  birds 
were  taken  mainly  during  the  breeding  season.  ‘Other  mammals’ 
were  found  more  commonly  in  the  non-breeding  period,  though 
prominent  in  both.  The  invertebrate  totals,  especially  in  summer, 
are  thought  to  be  augmented  by  specimens  from  the  guts  of  prey. 
Many  pellets  contained  vegetable  remains,  but  almost  certainly 
most  of  this  material  (mainly  grasses  and  mosses)  was  ingested  acci- 
dentally during  feeding.  Twenty-three  bird  species,  and  15  mammal 
species  apart  from  sheep,  were  positively  identified,  while  many 
specimens  were  too  fragmentary  for  specific  determination. 

2.  Analyses  of  prey  remains 

Food  debris  was  recorded  at  over  60  nest  sites  and  rarely  at  roosts. 
Most  of  the  data  were  collected  during  May-July  from  39  nests 
which  were  sampled  repeatedly,  until  after  the  young  had  flown. 
All  39  provided  bird  remains,  38  sheep  carrion,  and  36  other  mam- 
mals, four  fish  and  four  amphibians;  but  only  seven  had  the  remains 
of  invertebrates  which  had  been  deliberately  eaten  (excluding  the 
indigenous  fauna  of  the  nests  themselves).  One  would  expect  the 
smaller  prey  to  be  ingested  whole  and  detected  more  frequently  in 
pellets  than  in  food  debris.  The  adults  may  also  tend  to  swallow 
smaller  prey  themselves  and  carry  only  the  larger  items  to  the  nest. 

Thirty  bird  species,  16  mammals  other  than  sheep,  two  fish  and 
one  amphibian  were  identified  from  food  debris  from  nests,  while  a 
small  proportion  (much  smaller  than  for  the  pellets)  could  not  be 
determined  at  the  species  level.  Food  debris  from  winter  roosts  gave 
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evidence  of  sheep  carrion,  seven  bird  species,  two  small  mammals 
and  one  amphibian.  No  sustained  effort  was  made  to  count  the 
number  of  individual  animals  represented  in  prey  debris:  this  could 
have  yielded  meaningful  results  only  if  the  collection  sites  had  been 
cleared  more  frequently  than  was  possible  here. 

3.  Direct  observations 

Direct  observations  seldom  permitted  precise  identification  of  prey, 
except  sheep  carrion.  Just  one  species  (the  Eel)  was  found  only  in 
this  way.  Earthworms  have  not  been  found  in  pellets  or  food  debris, 
though  Kites  have  been  seen  taking  them.  They  have  also  been 
observed  taking  waste  scraps  and  offal,  and  carrion  of  species  that 
are  also  caught  alive;  some  instances  are  mentioned  later. 

4.  Prey  species 

The  list  of  vertebrate  prey  species  recorded  as  Kite  food  in  Wales 
(taken  alive  or  as  carrion)  includes  22  mammals,  36  birds,  one 
amphibian  and  three  fishes.  At  least  ig  invertebrates  were  recorded, 
some  of  which  have  not  been  identified  beyond  the  level  of  family, 
order  or  class.  All  prey  species  are  listed  in  the  appendix. 

Sheep  carrion 

We  have  no  evidence  that  Kites  attack  live  sheep  or  lambs,  and  no 
instances  have  been  reported  by  local  people.  As  already  mentioned, 
sheep  carrion  is  a very  important  food  of  Kites.  It  has  been  recorded 
by  direct  observation,  as  food  debris  at  all  but  one  nest  where  fre- 
quent collections  were  made,  and  by  the  presence  of  wool  and  hoof 
or  bone  fragments  in  half  the  pellets  analysed. 

The  proportion  of  pellets  containing  sheep  remains  naturally 
varied  considerably  between  collections  at  any  given  time  of  year, 
but  on  average  was  highest  in  April-May  (lambing  time)  when  over 
70%  of  pellets  contained  sheep  material.  From  June  until  late 
autumn  only  33%  to  50%  were  in  this  category,  but  in  December- 
March  there  were  sheep  remains  in  over  50%,  and  occasionally  in  up 
to  75%)  °f  the  pellets  in  most  collections. 

Apart  from  feeding  at  sheep  carcases,  Kites  have  been  seen  eating 
sheep  placentae  in  April,  and  the  docked  tails  and  scrotal  sacs  of 
lambs  are  found  in  pellets  and  (often  uneaten)  at  plucking  stations. 
The  red  rubber  rings  used  for  docking  are  often  ingested. 

On  the  Continent,  where  sheep  are  generally  less  numerous  than 
in  Wales,  sheep  carrion  was  recorded  as  only  a minor  prey  item  by 
Uttendorfer  (1939)  in  Germany  and  by  Hansen  (1950)  in  Denmark; 
other  observers  in  Germany,  France  and  Spain  have  recorded  little 
carrion  of  any  sort  at  the  nest.  In  Wales,  sheep  carrion  is  undoubtedly 
of  primary  importance  to  most  Kites  during  the  pre-breeding 
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season  and  the  egg  stage;  and,  though  it  becomes  less  important 
(presumably  being  less  available)  after  the  young  have  hatched,  it  is 
still  brought  to  the  nest  during  June  and  July,  perhaps  particularly 
when  live  prey  is  difficult  to  obtain,  as  it  may  be  in  wet  weather. 

Other  mammals 

I he  mammals  represented  most  frequently  in  the  pellet  samples 
were  voles  (mostly  the  Short-tailed  Vole),  which  provided  33%  of  all 
mammal  records,  Mole  (24%),  and  Rabbit  and  Hare  (together 
I3%)-  The  numbers  of  pellets  in  which  various  mammal  preys  were 
found  are  given  in  table  11.  Some  mammals  were  undoubtedly 
obtained  as  carrion,  but  we  consider  that  the  great  majority  were 
caught  alive.  An  unknown  proportion  of  the  Hares  and  Rabbits, 
and  probably  most  of  the  Hedgehogs,  were  obtained  as  carrion  from 
roads.  1 he  records  of  puppy,  kitten  and  call  remains  must  refer  to 
carrion,  as  most  probably  do  the  two  Red  Squirrel  records. 

1 he  great  majority  ol  the  Short-tailed  Voles  and  shrews  were 
taken  outside  the  breeding  season,  mainly  between  September  and 
December  but  extending  through  the  winter  in  milder  years.  The 
low  figures  for  Wood  Mouse  and  Bank  Vole  probably  reflect  their 
liking  for  dense  cover  and  the  former’s  mainly  nocturnal  habits, 
since  both  are  numerous  on  the  lower  ground  in  Kite  country; 
while  the  Short-tailed  Vole  and  Pygmy  Shrew  are  often  the  only 
species  present  in  the  higher  ffridd  and  sheepwalk,  and  are  also 
common  in  rough  open  ground  at  lower  altitudes. 

The  high  incidence  of  Moles  is  of  interest  in  view  of  their  mainly 
subterranean  habits.  They  are  also  a common  prey  of  Buzzards 

able  11.  Mammal  remains  (excluding  sheep)  in  pellets  of  Red  Kites  Milvus  milvus  in 
central  Wales  during  and  outside  the  breeding  season 

Scientific  names  are  listed  in  the  appendix 


April- 

August 

Sept- 

March 

TOTALS 

April- 

August 

Sept- 

March 

TOTALS 

'otal  pellets 

440 

344 

784 

Red  Squirrel 

I 

I 

2 

Vith  mammal 

Bank  Vole 

2 

3 

remains 

228 

236 

464 

Water  Vole 

6 

6 

Short-tailed  Vole 

18 

92 

1 10 

ledgehog 

12 

4 

l6 

Unidentified  voles 

30 

28 

58 

ygmy  Shrew 

I 

18 

19 

Wood  Mouse 

6 

7 

I 3 

Common  Shrew 

2 

4 

6 

Brown  Rat 

9 

Q 

Jnidentified  shrews  1 

6 

7 

Dog  (puppy) 

1 

_ 

I 

lole 

75 

55 

130 

Cat  (kitten) 

6 

— 

6 

.abbit 

27 

10 

37 

Ox  (calf) 

3 

_ 

3 

rown  Hare 
.abbit  or 

23 

I 

24 

Other  unidentified 

35 

43 

78 

Brown  Hare 

9 

2 

1 1 

TOTAL  RECORDS 

267 

274 

54i 
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and  Grey  Herons  Ardea  cinerea,  and  must  therefore  be  easier  to 
obtain  than  one  would  expect.  Few  Moles  are  trapped  and  dis- 
carded above  ground  as  was  common  practice  20  years  ago,  so  not 
many  are  available  as  carrion.  Moles  sometimes  forage  above 
ground  and  frequently  come  close  to  the  surface  while  excavating 
their  tunnels.  A Kite  has  been  seen  standing  on  a fresh  molehill  and 
regarding  it  closely  (D.  Davies,  verbally),  which  may  suggest  that 
some  of  the  birds  have  learned  to  seize  Moles  as  they  throw  out  the 
earth.  Moles  are  taken  at  all  seasons,  but  apparently  least  in  April 
and  May. 

Hares  have  perhaps  increased  in  the  Kite  area  since  myxomatosis 
reduced  the  numbers  of  Rabbits,  but  were  already  widespread 
before  that  time.  They  are  fairly  common  in  open  habitats  at  all 
altitudes.  They  are  eaten  mainly  as  leverets  (young)  in  the  breeding 
season,  though  full-grown  animals  are  sometimes  found  at  nests. 
Presumably  the  latter  were  partly  eaten  before  being  transported  to 
the  nest  site,  since  an  entire  Hare,  weighing  about  three  kilograms, 
would  be  too  heavy  for  a Kite  to  lift.  Rabbit  numbers  were  much 
reduced  by  myxomatosis  in  1954-55  and,  since  the  breeding  success 
of  Kites  declined  catastrophically  in  1955  and  recovered  only  slowly 
thereafter,  the  Rabbit  was  presumably  a key  prey  species  earlier, 
though  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  in  support  of  this.  Perhaps 
the  Kite  formerly  took  advantage  of  the  Rabbit-trapping  industry, 
feeding  on  dead  animals  in  traps  and  on  offal.  In  recent  years  the 
Rabbit  has  shown  some  recovery  and  is  now  taken  in  moderate 
numbers,  though  it  has  not  become  predominant  in  the  diet. 

The  data  from  nest  collections  are  inevitably  biased  towards  the 
larger  mammal  preys  and  against  those  which  may  be  swallowed 
entirely.  Of  the  39  nests  where  frequent  collections  were  made, 

1 7 provided  Hare  remains,  1 7 Moles,  1 5 Rabbits,  eight  Hedgehogs, 
seven  Brown  Rats  and  three  Water  Voles.  By  contrast,  only  five 
produced  Short-tailed  Voles,  two  Common  Shrews  and  one  a House 
Mouse.  The  other  species  noted  at  nests,  probably  all  taken  as 
carrion,  were  Grey  Squirrel  (one),  Stoat  (one),  Polecat  (one),  cat 
(three),  pig  (one  tail),  and  ox  (two  hair/bone  remains).  The  only 
mammal  species  otherwise  recorded  was  the  Fox,  with  two  reports 
from  local  people,  one  of  a Kite  seen  feeding  on  a dead  cub  (James 
Jones)  and  one  of  a dead  cub  at  a nest  (F.  Owen). 

Most  of  the  Continental  studies  have  revealed  a considerable 
proportion  of  mammal  preys  in  the  breeding  season;  and  with  a 
much  more  varied  mammal  fauna  than  in  Wales  their  lists  could 
no  doubt  be  greatly  extended  by  analysis  of  pellets.  In  Germany 
Uttendorfer  (1952)  recorded  14  species,  with  Common  Hamster, 
Mole  and  Hare  the  most  common.  Schnurre  (1956)  noted  eight 
species,  Brown  Rat  and  Rabbit  predominating,  and  Wuttky  (1963) 
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analysed  a very  large  sample  of  which  two-thirds  were  Common 
Hamsters  and  most  of  the  remainder  Hares  and  voles  Microtus.  In 
Denmark  Hansen  (1950)  noted  that  more  than  half  the  mammal 
preys  were  Hares;  he  recorded  six  species  besides  sheep  and  ox 
carrion.  Thiollay  (1967),  in  Lorraine,  also  with  a vast  sample, 
found  the  Common  Vole  M.  arvalis  the  commonest  mammal  prey, 
followed  by  Mole  and  Ground  Vole  Arvicola  terrestris.  In  south-west 
Spain,  the  Rabbit  was  the  commonest  prey  brought  to  one  nest 
(Ferguson-Lees  1957). 

The  apparent  bias  shown  by  most  studies  towards  larger  mammal 
preys  in  the  breeding  season  may  not  be  unduly  great,  since  in 
Wales  there  is  an  undoubted  preference  for  the  larger  mammals  in 
the  breeding  season,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  year  (see  table  1 1). 

Birds 

Since  feather  and  bone  material  from  birds  in  pellets  is  often  highly 
fragmented,  the  pellet  analyses  (table  12)  are  less  satisfactory  than 
food  debris  as  a guide  to  the  prey  species.  A disproportionately  high 
number  of  Black-headed  Gull  remains  was  found,  since  they  are 
easier  to  identify  than  those  of  many  other  species.  The  pellets 

Table  12.  Bird  remains  in  pellets  of  Red  Kites  Milvus  milvus  in  central  Wales  during  and 

outside  the  breeding  season 

•All  records  were  of  full-grown  birds  only,  except  Mallard  (chicks),  unidentified  ducks  (chicks 
and  full-grown),  unidentified  wader  (chick)  and  Black-headed  Gull  (all  ages).  Scientific  names 

are  listed  in  the  appendix 


April- 

Sept- 

April- 

Sept- 

August 

March 

TOTALS 

August 

March 

TOTALS 

Total  pellets 

440 

344 

784 

Magpie 

6 

6 

With  bird  remains 

250 

65 

315 

Blue  Tit 

— 

I 

I 

Mallard 

2 

2 

Fieldfare 

_ 

6 

6 

Teal 

3 

- 

3 

Mistle/Song  Thrush  1 

— 

1 

Domestic  duck 

4 

- 

4 

Blackbird 

2 

3 

i Unidentified  ducks 

3 

4 

7 

Redstart 

I 

I 

Red  Grouse 

I 

I 

Meadow  Pipit 

3 

2 

5 

Domestic  fowl 

I 

- 

I 

Starling 

2 

17 

•9 

Lapwing 

2 

- 

2 

Chaffinch 

— 

I 

I 

'Snipe 

1 

I 

2 

Yellowhammer 

I 



I 

1 Curlew 

2 

— 

2 

Unidentified 

Unident,  wader 

I 

- 

I 

passerines 

9 

4 

•3 

Black-headed  Gull 

132 

- 

132 

Other  unidentified 

Domestic  pigeon 

I 

- 

I 

birds 

42 

24 

66 

vVoodpigeon 

4 

2 

6 

Domestic  fowl 

Unidentified 

eggshell 

— 

I 

I 

pigeon 

I 

- 

I 

Black-headed 

1 Carrion  Crow 

1 

- 

1 

Gull  eggshell 

I 



1 

lackdaw 

I 

- 

I 

Black  corvids’ 

5i 

— 

5i 

TOTAL  RECORDS 

278 

67 

345 
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Table  13.  Bird  remains  at  39  nests  of  Red  Kites  Milvus  milvus  in  central 

Wales 


Ages  are  shown  as  follows:  c = chick,  j = juvenile,  f = full-grown,  a = adult. 
Scientific  names  are  listed  in  the  appendix 


Species 

Age 

Number 
of  nests 

Species 

Age 

Number 
of  nests 

Mallard 

c,f 

5 

Rook 

c,j 

8 

Teal 

f 

2 

Jackdaw 

j>f 

•4 

Red  Grouse 

c,f 

4 

Unidentified  black  corvids 

13 

Pheasant 

c,f 

5 

Magpie 

j>f 

23 

Domestic  fowl 

c,f 

10 

>y 

f 

4 

Moorhen 

j 

I 

Mistle  Thrush 

f 

3 

Lapwing 

c,f 

10 

Song  Thrush 

f 

4 

Curlew 

c,f 

6 

Unidentified  thrushes 

f 

2 

Unidentified  wader 

f 

I 

Blackbird 

j.a 

12 

Black-headed  Gull 

c,j,a 

20 

Willow  Warbler 

f 

I 

Stock  Dove 

f 

2 

Meadow  Pipit 

j 

I 

Domestic  pigeon 

f 

5 

Starling 

j)a 

5 

Woodpigeon 

f 

Greenfinch 

f 

I 

Skylark 

f 

2 

Chaffinch 

f 

2 

Raven 

j 

I 

Yellowhammer 

f 

I 

Carrion  Crow 

j,f 

*3 

Unidentified  passerine 

f 

I 

should,  however,  give  a good  indication  of  the  relative  amounts  of 
bird  preys  taken  during  and  outside  the  breeding  season,  since 
specific  identification  is  not  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

As  with  mammals,  a higher  proportion  of  small  species  was  taken 
outside  the  breeding  period.  The  domestic  pigeon  was  represented 
by  a leg  ring  as  well  as  bone  and  feather  remains.  Four  Black- 
headed Gull  rings  were  also  recovered  from  pellets : these  had  been 
placed  on  young  birds  at  a colony  four  kilometres  from  the  Kite 
nest  involved,  and  the  gulls  had  been  killed  as  nestlings. 

From  the  food  debris  at  nests,  corvids  (mostly  juveniles)  seem 
more  important  to  breeding  Kites  than  the  pellet  analyses  might 
indicate.  They  were  collected  at  all  39  sites  frequently  examined, 
whereas  gulls  were  found  at  only  20.  Remains  of  Magpie  appeared 
at  23  sites,  Jackdaw  at  14,  Carrion  Crow  at  13  and  Rook  at  eight, 
while  most  of  the  records  of ‘black  corvids’  at  other  nests  refer  to  the 
three  last-named  species.  Other  common  prey  species  were  Wood- 
pigeon  (at  19  nests),  Blackbird  (at  twelve),  and  domestic  fowl  and 
Lapwing  (each  at  ten).  The  species  found  at  the  39  nests  are  listed 
in  table  13.  These  figures  are  confirmed  by  incidental  collections 
from  other  nests,  which  added  one  Partridge  record. 

Winter  roosts  provided  evidence  of  turkey  (a  partly-eaten  head  in 
January),  Woodpigeon  (January),  and  Lapwing,  Jackdaw,  Mistle 
Thrush  and  Pied  Wagtail  (all  March).  There  have  been  several 
proven  and  suspected  cases  of  young  Kites  eating  their  brood  mates, 
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though  it  is  not  known  whether  the  victims  were  killed  by  stronger 
chicks  or  died  from  other  causes. 

Several  of  the  domestic  fowl  records  refer  to  carrion,  though 
young  birds  are  reported  to  have  been  taken  alive,  and  the  Kite  had 
a reputation  as  a chick  thief  when  it  was  a common  bird.  The  turkey 
head  must  have  come  from  Christmas  poultry-killing,  and  some  of 
the  Woodpigeon  and  corvid  records  from  shot  birds.  Other  birds 
may  have  been  taken  as  road  or  rail  casualties.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  great  majority  of  bird  preys  are  killed  by  the  Kites 
themselves,  and  the  capture  of  several  species  has  been  witnessed. 

I he  Continental  studies  all  placed  birds  high  on  the  list  of  Kite 
preys  taken  in  the  breeding  season,  except  for  the  Spanish  records 
reported  by  Ferguson-Lees  in  which  a Red-legged  Partridge 
Alectoris  rufa  was  the  only  bird  brought  to  the  nest.  Uttendorfer, 
Schnurre  and  Hansen  all  listed  considerably  more  bird  than  mam- 
mal specimens,  and  Meyer  (1958)  apparently  recorded  nothing  but 
birds  as  Kite  prey  in  his  study  area  near  Leipzig.  The  much  larger 
samples  of  Wuttky  and  1 hiollay,  however,  contained  more  than 
twice  as  many  mammals  as  birds.  1 he  species  list  is  long  and  shows 
some  regional  variations,  but  the  common  bird  preys  are  those 
which  tend  to  feed  in  open  country,  as  they  are  in  Wales.  Various 
corvids,  domestic  and  other  pigeons,  domestic  fowl,  Partridge, 
Lapwing  and  Starling  are  all  prominent  in  the  Continental  records. 

Reptiles  and  amphibians 

I he  Common  Frog  appeared  in  two  pellets  examined  (March  and 
May)  and  also  in  collections  from  three  nests.  Unexpanded  frog 
spawn  (probably  indicating  the  eating  of  a gravid  female  frog)  was 
also  found  under  a roost  site  in  March.  The  remains  of  a frog  or  toad 
came  from  another  nest  site.  The  Common  Toad  and  ‘probably’  the 
Slow-worm  are  recorded  without  details  in  a prey  list  of  i960. 

The  observations  in  Continental  Europe  also  suggest  that  reptiles 
and  amphibians  are  not  important  Kite  preys  except  in  the  Coto 
Donana,  where  Ferguson-Lees  reported  snakes  and  a salamander 
brought  to  the  nest,  and  sight  records  of  Kites  taking  frogs  and 
lizards.  These  animals  are  very  numerous  in  that  part  of  Spain. 
Uttendorfer  listed  five  frogs,  a toad  and  a lizard  among  German 
prey,  though  none  of  the  other  large  German  samples  had  any,  and 
Hansen  recorded  toads  in  Denmark.  In  north-east  France  Thiollay 
found  some  60  records  of  reptiles  and  amphibians  among  about 
1,200  separate  Kite  preys. 

Fish 

No  fish  remains  were  found  in  the  pellet  material,  but  Brown  Trout 
were  noted  at  three  nest  sites  and  Tench  once  at  a nest  and  once 
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below  a March  roost.  There  is  one  record  of  an  unidentified  fish  at 
another  nest.  A Kite  has  also  been  seen  eating  a dead  Eel  obtained 
as  carrion  at  a heronry. 

Jardine  (1838-42)  referred  to  the  large  number  of  Kites  which 
formerly  attended  the  Herring-curing  at  Loch  Fyne  in  Scotland, 
scavenging  the  waste  material.  On  the  Continent  fish  were  frequently 
recorded  as  prey  in  parts  of  Germany,  in  Denmark  and  in  Lorraine, 
though  not  at  the  Spanish  nest.  Schnurre  had  more  fish  than  bird 
records,  and  Uttendorfer  and  Thiollay  almost  as  many  fish  as  birds, 
so  they  are  evidently  far  more  important  as  Kite  food  on  the  Conti- 
nent than  they  are  in  Wales.  Nearly  all  the  records  were  of  fresh- 
water fish,  but  Hansen  had  one  of  a Plaice  Pleuronectes  platessa. 


Invertebrates 

Nearly  all  the  data  on  invertebrate  prey  derive  from  the  pellet 
analyses  (table  14),  the  only  other  records  being  of  beetle  fragments 
in  seven  nests  and  various  observations  of  Kites  taking  earthworms 
and  other  unidentified  invertebrates.  More  than  a third  of  the 
beetle  remains  were  found  in  association  with  Black-headed  Gull 
material,  all  in  the  breeding  season,  and  probably  most  came  from 
the  crop  contents  of  these  birds.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that 
invertebrates  are  less  commonly  taken  by  Kites  in  the  nesting  period 
than  the  pellet  records  suggest.  Certainly  our  direct  observations  of 
Kites  eating  invertebrates  seem  to  indicate  that  this  is  an  activity 
more  often  indulged  in  during  mild  weather  in  autumn  and  winter 
than  when  the  birds  are  working  hard  to  feed  their  mates  and  young. 


Table  14.  Invertebrate  remains  in  pellets  of  Red  Kites  Milvus  milvtis  in 
central  Wales  during  and  outside  the  breeding  season 

All  records  were  of  ‘adult’  forms  unless  otherwise  specified.  Scientific  names  are 

listed  in  the  appendix 


April- August  September-March  totals 


Total  pellets 

44° 

344 

784 

With  invertebrate  remains 

9i 

78 

169 

Woodlice 

I 

- 

I 

Grasshoppers  (including  larvae) 

I 

I 

0 

Earwigs 

- 

I 

I 

Damselflies 

I 

I 

Butterflies/moths  (incl.  larvae,  pupae) 

3 

2 

5 

Beetles  (including  larvae  and  pupae) 

84 

75 

159 

Craneflies  (larvae) 

I 

I 

2 

Hoverflies 

I 

- 

I 

Spiders 

2 

- 

2 

Ticks 

- 

I 

1 

Unidentified  invertebrates 

5 

2 

7 

1 8* 


TOTAL  RECORDS 


99 


83 
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Beetles  of  eight  families  were  identified  and  others  not  determined. 
1 he  great  majority  were  dor  beetles  (particularly  Geotrupes  ster- 
corarius),  ground  beetles  and  carrion  beetles.  Several  families,  but 
particularly  the  last-named,  are  often  found  by  carrion. 

Of  the  Continental  workers,  only  Thiollay  recorded  substantial 
numbers  ol  invertebrates,  though  most  writers  have  reported  a few. 
Beetles  apparently  predominate  on  the  Continent  also.  The  taking 
of  Orthoptera  was  mentioned  in  Witherby  et  al.  (1938-41),  and 
Ferguson-Lees  and  others  observed  the  taking  of  dragonflies  and 
beetles  in  flight  in  south-west  Spain.  We  have  only  one  certain 
observation  of  a Welsh  Kite  hawking  a winged  insect,  a butterfly  or 
moth  (M.  E.  Massey,  verbally ),  but,  from  the  presence  of  an  adult 
damselfly,  a butterfly  or  moth  and  a hoverfly  among  the  pellet 
material,  it  may  be  not  infrequent.  Most  invertebrates  are,  however, 
picked  from  the  ground. 

Miscellaneous  prey  items 

Where  the  nature  of  the  food  obtained  around  farms  and  other 
centres  of  human  activity  could  be  determined,  it  has  been  listed 
in  tables  11-14  under  the  group  headings.  It  includes  dead  fowls, 
puppies,  kittens  and  a pig  s tail,  presumably  from  middens  or 
streams;  waste  offal  and  sweepings  from  slaughterhouses;  and  a 
piece  of  bacon  rind.  A few  items  of  uncertain  attribution  were  taken 
in  similar  situations,  though  it  is  likely  that  all  those  deliberately 
ingested  were  of  animal  origin.  One  bird  was  seen  to  be  carrying  a 
white  object  thought  to  be  suet  put  out  for  small  birds,  and  another 
certainly  took  meat  scraps  thrown  out  as  bird  food.  Polythene  bags, 
as  well  as  paper  and  cloth,  are  occasionally  found  in  or  near  nests. 
A curious  September  record  refers  to  a Kite  repeatedly  lifting  a 
polythene  bag  from  the  ground,  flying  up  with  it,  then  dropping  it 
and  tumbling  down  to  retrieve  it,  repeating  this  process  several 
times;  the  same  bird  also  repeatedly  lifted  and  dropped  an  unidenti- 
fied small  dark  object  (J.  A.  Humphrey,  verbally ).  This  behaviour 
occurred  in  a popular  picnicking  area,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
bird  had  come  to  associate  polythene  bags  with  waste  food  and  had 
found  its  own  way  of  getting  the  food  out,  or  at  least  had  found  it 
profitable  to  scavenge  in  the  vicinity. 

5.  Food  specialisation 

One  aspect  of  Kite  feeding  apparent  from  examination  of  remains 
at  nests  is  that  individual  birds  tend  to  specialise  in  certain  prey. 
Thus  there  arc  Kites  which  feed  their  young  mainly  on  Black-headed 
Gulls,  or  Magpies,  or  Jackdaws,  and  relatively  little  other  prey  is 
found.  Presumably  the  birds  often  exploit  a particularly  abundant 
or  convenient  source  of  food,  but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case.  One 
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pair,  for  instance,  nested  within  two  kilometres  of  a newly  established 
large  colony  of  Black-headed  Gulls  but  took  extremely  few  of  these 
birds,  feeding  their  young  mainly  on  corvids  and  mammal  preys,  as 
they  had  for  several  years  before.  Another  pair,  which  had  fed  for 
some  years  almost  exclusively  at  a gullery,  successfully  adapted  to  a 
large  reduction  in  gull  numbers  by  taking  a much  higher  proportion 
of  corvids,  and  continued  to  rear  young  with  undiminished  success. 
A neighbouring  pair,  no  farther  from  the  same  gullery,  rarely  took 
gulls  but  concentrated  instead  on  corvids  and  Woodpigeons. 

Pellet  analyses  indicate  that  specialisation  sometimes  continued 
outside  the  breeding  season,  though  this  needs  to  be  confirmed  with 
a longer  series  of  pellets  from  individual  birds.  Some  collections 
contain  a much  higher  proportion  of  small  mammals  in  winter  than 
do  others  in  the  same  area  and  year.  It  is  also  our  impression  that 
certain  birds  are  prone  to  hunting  invertebrates  over  favoured 
areas,  while  others  with  apparently  equal  opportunity  seldom  do  so. 
On  the  whole,  however,  Kites  take  a very  wide  range  of  prey,  and 
food  analyses  suggest  no  reason  why  the  species  should  be  confined 
in  Britain  to  a small  area  of  Wales. 


Part  IV.  Conclusions 

1.  Numbers  and  distribution 

Kite  numbers  in  Wales  have  doubled  over  the  past  ten  to  twelve 
years  to  reach  26  breeding  pairs  and  a total  population  in  August 
1972  of  about  80.  The  increase  has  not  brought  about  any  great 
extension  of  range;  rather  there  has  been  a tendency  to  infill  in 
some  areas  and  to  contract  in  others.  Welsh  Kites  are  partial 
migrants;  some  young  birds  emigrate  to  England  in  their  first 
winter,  while  others  remain  in  central  Wales.  There  is  as  yet  no 
evidence  that  they  emigrate  to  the  Continent.  One  German-ringed 
immature  has  been  found  in  Wales,  but  there  appears  to  be  little 
contact  between  the  Welsh  and  Continental  birds  and  at  its  present 
level  it  is  unlikely  to  affect  the  Welsh  population  to  any  extent. 

2.  Breeding 

After  two  periods  of  depressed  breeding  success,  one  in  the  mid- 
1 950’s  probably  due  to  the  effects  of  myxomatosis  and  another  in  the 
early  1960’s  perhaps  caused  by  toxic  pollutants,  there  has  been 
some  improvement  in  recent  years.  The  present  level  is  still  lower 
than  that  attained  in  the  early  1950’s,  however,  and  the  rate  of 
hatching  failure  is  noticeably  high.  Disturbance  of  nests  is  a factor 
of  growing  importance,  whether  from  agriculture,  forestry  or 
recreation.  The  brood  size  of  successful  nests  has,  however,  tended 
to  increase.  Nesting  habitats  apparently  capable  of  supporting 


1 i.ate  37.  Female  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus.  Worcestershire,  September  iqj'j. 
Note  the  small  head  for  a raptor,  with  bright  yellow  eyes  and  narrow  whitish 
supercilia,  the  long  body  and  tail  with  barred  underside,  and  the  long  toes  and 
claws  for  snatching  small  birds  in  flight  (pages  271-278!  (photo:  R.  J.  C.  Bleuitt 


Plate  38.  Sparrowhawks  at  bathing  pool,  Worcestershire,  October  1972  (female, 
above)  and  July  1972  (male, -below).  The  tiny  white  nape  patch  varies  individually. 
The  tail  is  barred  above  as  well  as  below,  but  the  undertail-coverts  are  plain 
white  and  contrast  with  the  remainder  of  the  underparts  (photos:  R.  J.  C.  Blewitt) 


Plate  39.  Male  Sparrowhawk  at  same  pool,  September  1971.  Males  are  much 
smaller  than  females  and  more  blue-grey  on  the  upperparts;  most  lack  the  pale 
superciha  and  their  eyes  become  redder  to  a greater  degree  and  earlier  in  life  (page 
27>)-  I Ins  individual  is  obviously  in  moult:  several  of  his  body  feathers  are  loose, 
some  others  are  missing  from  his  back,  and  two  new  tail  feathers  with  pale  grey 
tips,  which  wear  off  later  in  the  year,  are  still  growing  (photo:  R.  J.  C.  Blewitt 
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Plates  40  and  41.  Left,  two  more  photographs  of  a female  Sparrow  haw  k at  the 
bathing  pool,  October  197**  Above  and  below,  female  w ith  four  young  a lew  days 
old,  Worcestershire,  July  1971.  I his  nest  is  a typical,  rather  Hat  structure  of 
larch  twigs  built  against  the  trunk  where  several  branches  emerge  at  the  same 
level  (page  275).  Note,  above,  the  banded  tail  in  moult  {photos:  R.  J.  (,.  lilruitt 


Plate  42.  Sparrowhawks  with  young  about  two  weeks  old,  Worcestershire,  July 
1971.  Above,  female;  below,  male  during  one  of  his  rare  and  brief  appearances 
(page  276).  Compare  his  size  and  proportions  with  the  female’s  opposite:  his  tail 
and  legs  are  even  longer,  his  head  relatively  smaller  ( photos : R.  J.  C.  Blewitt) 


I la  I e 43.  female  Sparrowhawk  at  same  nest,  with  young  nearly  three  weeks  old 
and  now  becoming  well  leathered.  1 he  eyes  of  the  nestlings  are  dark,  unlike  those 
°l  adults.  Below,  she  swallows  a victim’s  leg,  having  fed  the  young  on  the 
solter  parts,  so  that  the  nest  is  kept  clean  (page  276)  (photos:  R.  J.  C.  Blewitt 


Plate  44.  Female  Sparrowhawk  at  bathing  pool,  Worcestershire,  October  1971 
( f/hoto : R.  J.  C.  Blewitt).  This  species’  decline  in  Britain  since  at  least  1800  is 
largely  attributable,  successively,  to  deforestation,  persecution  by  gamekeepers, 
and  cumulative  poisoning  by  organochlorine  pesticide  residues  (pages  273-274) 
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Kites  are  still  numerous,  but  steadily  decreasing.  Apparently  suit- 
able habitat  also  occurs  in  parts  of  Britain  outside  Wales,  but 
persecution,  together  with  adverse  environmental  factors  arising 
from  the  intensive  use  of  land,  often  make  large  tracts  untenable. 
Frequent  nest  losses  and  relatively  high  mortality  among  immatures 
result  in  few  young  survivors  to  augment  the  breeding  population. 
At  present  the  number  of  survivors  reaching  breeding  age  only  just 
exceeds  adult  deaths. 

3.  Use  of  land 

In  order  to  survive  and  breed,  Kites  need  to  occupv  extensive  tracts 
of  open  countryside,  and  there  is  a strong  attachment  to  the  unen- 
closed upland  sheepwalks.  Occasionally  in  the  past  decade  lowland 
areas  have  been  temporarily  occupied,  but  more  generally  there  is 
local  movement  between  uplands  and  lowlands,  influenced  by- 
season  and  weather.  Woodlands  and  trees  are  avoided  as  hunting 
aieas  but  are  important  as  roosts,  nest  sites,  and  reservoirs  for  prey 
species  that  forage  over  open  ground. 

4.  Food 

Kites  have  a wide  food  spectrum,  tending  to  take  the  most  readily 
available  items.  Carrion  is  an  important  component  at  all  times,  but 
particularly  in  winter  and  early  spring.  Birds  are  eaten  mainly  in 
late  spring,  small  mammals  at  all  times  but  mainly  in  late  summer 
and  autumn,  and  invertebrates  in  autumn  and  winter.  Scavenging 
near  human  settlements  is  practised  mainly  in  winter.  The  supply 
and  availability  of  food  can  be  greatly  affected  by  radical  changes 
in  land  use,  particularly  afforestation. 

5.  Factors  affecting  the  Welsh  population 
Adverse 

(i)  Indifferent  level  of  breeding  success. 

(ii)  Low  survival  rate  of  immature  birds. 

(iii)  Reduced  food  supply  following  radical  large-scale  land  use  changes. 

(iv)  Increasing  disturbance  of  nests,  and  to  lesser  extent  of  roosts. 

(v)  Some  land  management  practices:  use  of  pesticides,  improved  animal  hus- 
bandry (less  carrion),  tree  felling  (fewer  potential  nest  and  roost  sites), 
gamekeeping  in  wintering  areas  and  increasingly  in  breeding  areas. 

(vi)  Emigration,  which  may  expose  birds  to  special  dangers. 

Favourable 

(i)  Availability  of  large  areas  of  apparently  suitable  breeding  habitat. 

(ii)  Toleration  by  local  farmers  and  the  few  gamekeepers  and  their  employers. 

(iii)  Retention  of  oakwood  (nest  sites)  within  some  coniferous  plantations. 

(iv)  Control  over  manufacture  and  use  of  chemical  pollutants  (such  as  ban  on 
dieldrin  as  sheep  dip). 

(v)  Widespread  public  sympathy  and  willingness  to  spend  money  on  conserv  a- 
tion. 
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Part  V.  Recommendations  for  conservation 

In  Britain  there  have  been  organised  protection  measures  at  Kite 
nests  since  1904,  all  with  the  firm  objective  of  increasing  the  number 
of  fledged  young.  The  only  other  known  attempt  to  boost  numbers 
occurred  in  the  late  1940’s,  when  two  juveniles  of  Spanish  origin 
were  released  in  Wales  and  a few  imported  Kite  eggs  were  placed 
in  Buzzard  nests.  Both  introductions  were  made  outside  the  area 
normally  occupied  by  resident  Kites,  and  there  is  no  clear  evidence 
as  to  the  outcome,  though  it  is  thought  that  the  eggs  produced  no 
fledged  young.  Only  recently  has  it  been  realised  that  other  aspects 
of  Kite  ecology  may  be  as  important  for  the  future  survival  of  the 
species  as  the  need  to  improve  breeding  success. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  future  status  of  the  Kite  in  Britain  cannot 
be  guaranteed  simply  by  protection  measures  in  the  Welsh  breeding 
area.  Individuals  may  range  over  much  of  southern  Britain  during 
their  life  and  for  this  reason  attention  must  be  given  to  the  creation 
of  a sympathetic  and  positive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  many 
organisations,  such  as  the  planning  authorities,  which  influence  our 
environment,  and  the  many  individuals,  such  as  farmers  and 
holiday-makers,  who  occupy  and  use  it.  The  degree  of  involvement 
of  these  organisations  or  individuals  will  vary  greatly,  depending  on 
local  circumstances.  The  planner’s  approach  must  of  necessity  be 
indirect  and  long-term,  whereas  the  farmer  is  in  a position  to  make 
a direct  contribution  on  the  ground. 

There  are  four  levels  at  which  the  problem  of  Kite  conservation 
needs  to  be  tackled.  Attention  must  be  given  to  further  research  and 
monitoring,  species  protection  and  habitat  conservation,  all  of  which 
are  interdependent,  and  to  public  relations  and  education.  Further 
research  is  necessary  to  improve  on  established  protection  and 
conservation  measures,  and  continual  surveillance  to  assess  and 
evaluate  changes,  both  harmful  and  beneficial.  Species  protection 
involves  individual  Kites  and  nests;  it  is  essentially  concerned  with 
preventing  or  mitigating  undesirable  influences  over  a limited 
period  of  time.  Habitat  conservation  is  concerned  with  broader 
issues,  with  the  maintenance  of  a balanced  environment  involving 
the  wise  use  of  resources.  It  implies  that  the  interests  of  the  Kite, 
among  those  of  other  wildlife,  will  be  actively  taken  into  account 
when  changes  of  land  use  and  management  affecting  the  habitat 
are  considered.  Habitat  protection , implying  the  fossilisation  of  forms 
of  land  use  favourable  to  the  Kite,  offers  no  lasting  solution,  though 
it  may  be  a necessary  expedient  in  the  short  term.  It  may  succeed  in 
boosting  the  numbers  of  young  fledged,  or  in  extending  the  effective 
life  of  breeding  birds,  or  in  increasing  breeding  success  for  a limited 
period  in  a limited  area,  but  it  can  contribute  only  temporarily  to 
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the  welfare  of  an  expanding  population.  If  the  Kite  is  to  become 
a successful  and  widespread  breeding  species,  it  must  adapt  to  the 
land  use  changes  that  are  continually  taking  place.  Habitat  con- 
servation must  therefore  set  out  to  influence  both  the  rate  of  change 
(to  ensure  that  developments  do  not  outpace  the  capacity  to  adapt) 
and  the  nature  of  change  (to  ensure  the  retention  of  as  favourable  a 
habitat  as  possible  within  the  economic  limits  set  by  the  primary 
form  of  land  management).  It  may  also  involve  practical  support, 
for  example  by  providing  food,  by  encouraging  natural  supplies  of 
food  at  difficult  periods,  or  by  planting  suitable  nest  trees. 

1.  Further  research  and  monitoring 

There  arc  still  extensive  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the  Kite,  which 
can  be  filled  only  by  further  research.  More  information  is  required 
on  the  reasons  for  poor  breeding,  the  incidence  and  causes  of  Kite 
deaths,  and  the  identification  and  assessment  of  home  ranges, 
as  well  as  on  movements,  food  availability,  age  structure,  and  some 
aspects  of  behaviour,  including  colonial  breeding  and  Kite  ‘circuses’. 

Annual  monitoring  is  of  prime  importance,  in  order  to  maintain 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  records  and  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  both  species  protection  and  habitat  conservation.  The  minimum 
requirements  must  be  the  collection  of  breeding  records,  an  assess- 
ment of  distribution,  the  ringing  of  young  to  determine  migration 
routes  and  favoured  wintering  areas,  and  the  routine  collection  of 
tissue  samples  for  toxicity  tests. 

2.  Species  protection 

At  its  present  level  of  about  26  pairs,  the  Kite  population  is  at  a 
particularly  vulnerable  stage  in  its  recovery.  It  is  still  not  sufficiently 
large  to  be  left  to  its  own  resources,  for  a series  of  local  catastrophes 
could  have  a serious  and  lasting  effect;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
number  of  nests  is  now  too  large  to  enable  each  to  be  guarded 
throughout  its  period  of  use.  An  effective  and  well-dispersed 
wardening  system  is  therefore  vitally  important  to  reduce  the  dis- 
turbance of  nests,  the  principal  threat  in  spring.  Three  grades  of 
fieldworkers  are  needed:  resident  full-time  wardens  present  in  the 
breeding  area  throughout  the  year,  who  record  all  activities  and 
gather  records  within  their  areas  of  responsibility;  temporary  full- 
time wardens  appointed  only  for  the  breeding  season,  who  mav  have 
roving  commissions  but  are  usually  responsible  for  local  problem 
nests  or  groups  of  nests;  and  voluntary  part-time  wardens,  who  may 
be  farmers  watching  over  a nest  on  their  land  or  members  of  local 
naturalists’  societies  on  duty  at  vulnerable  sites.  The  number  of 
wardens  appointed  obviously  varies  from  year  to  year  and  depends 
on  local  circumstances;  in  1972  some  six  resident  wardens,  two 
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temporary  wardens  and  about  50  voluntary  watchers  were  active  in 
the  field. 

There  are  other  steps  which  can  be  taken  to  improve  species 
protection,  but  in  general  they  should  be  considered  only  in  excep- 
tional circumstances.  Egg  manipulation  has  successfully  increased 
the  number  of  Lesser  Spotted  Eagles  Aquila  pomarina  in  East  Ger- 
many, using  Red  Kites  as  foster  parents.  The  same  might  be  done 
for  the  Red  Kite  in  Wales:  single  eggs  could  be  taken  either  from 
large  clutches  or  from  nests  of  pairs  that  habitually  fail  to  raise 
young,  and  put  under  Buzzards.  The  same  technique  might  be  used 
to  reintroduce  Kites  into  long-deserted  breeding  areas,  or  to  extend 
their  present  range  in  central  Wales. 

Different  problems  prevail  outside  the  breeding  season.  Kites 
are  tolerated  in  central  Wales,  even  when  scavenging  around 
human  settlements,  and  so  little  active  protection  is  needed.  Else- 
where they  may  be  exposed  to  persecution  or  accidental  death.  In 
east  Wales  and  south-west  England,  for  example,  Kites  are 
evidently  falling  prey  to  poisoned  bait  put  out  for  ground  predators 
or  crows.  Close  liaison  and  persuasive  propaganda  will  be  needed 
to  influence  events  in  favoured  wintering  areas  where  game  preser- 
vation is  widely  practised.  For  Kites  again  to  be  accepted  as  a 
natural  part  of  the  local  avifauna  outside  central  Wales,  a positive 
attitude  towards  conservation  among  the  general  public  will  be 
required. 

3.  Habitat  conservation 

1 he  maintenance  of  suitable  habitats  for  Kites  can  be  crucially 
affected  by  decisions  taken  by  area  land  use  planners  and  local 
land  managers.  Since  Kites  occupy  some  300  square  kilometres  of 
central  Wales,  any  one  of  a wide  range  of  developments  may  render 
a regularly  occupied  home  range  untenable.  A new  road,  for 
example,  may  destroy  a vital  nesting  woodland,  or  a change  from 
farming  to  forestry  may  eliminate  an  essential  supply  of  sheep  car- 
rion. It  is  very  important,  therefore,  that  planners  and  managers 
know  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Kite’s  requirements,  which 
must  be  clearly  defined.  Unfortunately  some  radical  changes  do 
not  require  planning  consent,  including  the  afforestation  of  unim- 
proved pasture.  This  makes  it  more  imperative  that  close  liaison 
should  exist,  not  only  with  local  planning  authorities  but  also  with 
land  managers  and  particularly  with  the  statutory  bodies  in  a 
position  to  influence  development  in  rural  areas,  such  as  the 
Ministry  ol  Agriculture,  the  Forestry  Commission  and,  in  special 
circumstances,  River  Authorities.  If  a high  degree  of  agreement 
between  these  bodies  can  be  achieved,  a co-ordinated  plan  for  the 
future  use  of  large  tracts  of  countryside  could  emerge.  Purely  for 
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planning  purposes,  statutory  designation  of  areas  supporting  Kites 
can  be  made,  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  their  special  nature. 
(This  can  be  done  under  Section  23  of  the  National  Parks  and 
Access  to  the  Countryside  Act  of  1949,  which  provides  for  the 
scheduling  of  Sites  of  Special  Scientific  Interest.)  Drastic  decisions 
a fleeting  Kites  in  limited  areas  can  be  taken  at  the  local  level  by 
land  managers:  these  may  include  the  felling  of  timber  for  fencing 
stakes  during  the  breeding  season,  the  clearing  of  a scrub  bank,  or 
the  use  of  a particularly  toxic  or  persistent  chemical.  In  these 
circumstances,  informal  covenants  with  the  land-holding  agencies, 
the  Forestry  Commission  or  private  owners  can  be  considered. 

If  Kite  numbers  fail  to  increase  satisfactorily,  or  if  land  use 
changes  proceed  so  rapidly  as  to  produce  a widespread  shortage  of 
vital  habitats,  a network  of  nature  reserves  may  be  necessary.  These 
should  be  established  with  the  prime  objective  of  protecting  the 
K.te’s  nesting  and  feeding  habitats.  They  need  not  always  involve 
the  purchasje  of  land,  but  could  be  subject  to  special  agreements 
with  landowners  and  managers.  Rental  payments  could  be  made  in 
order  to  retain  habitats  such  as  woodland  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  felled,  and  for  sporting  rights  which  would  normally  have 
been  exercised.  But,  as  mentioned  earlier,  habitat  protection  of  this 
kind  could  not  be  applied  on  a sufficiently  large  scale  to  cater  for 
all  the  needs  of  a large  population  of  Kites.  At  best,  the  establish- 
ment of  nature  reserves  should  be  regarded  only  as  a temporary 
protective  measure. 

4.  Public  relations  and  education 

A growing  number  of  visitors  to  central  Wales  wish  to  see  the  more 
unusual  and  spectacular  elements  of  the  local  wildlife,  particularly 
Kites,  and  all  too  frequently  unwitting  disturbance  results  This 
enthusiasm  needs  to  be  catered  for.  Roads  from  which  Kites  can 
normally  be  seen  flying  or  hunting  may  usually  be  recommended 
without  fear  of  doing  harm.  Public  viewpoints  overlooking  occupied 
nests,  as  for  the  Ospreys  Pandion  haliaetus  on  Speyside,  are  less  likelv 
to  offer  satisfactory  results  with  Kites,  since  on  average  nearly  half 
the  pairs  change  sites  between  one  year  and  the  next,  and  by  late 
May  the  foliage  usually  obscures  the  nest,  roost  and  plucking  station 
leaving  little  with  which  to  satisfy  observers.  A public  hide  might’ 
however,  be  erected  temporarily  as  part  of  a special  protection 
operation  if,  for  example,  a pair  nested  in  full  view  of  a road  The 
ever-growing  demands  by  birdwatchers  to  see  Kites,  often  pursued 
with  regrettable  lack  of  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  the  birds, 
could  probably  be  met  only  by  an  imaginative  scheme  of  this  kind’ 
In  the  wintering  areas  the  difficulty  of  convincing  all  who  earn 
a living  from  the  land  of  the  need  for  tolerance  has  already  been 
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mentioned.  It  is  also  necessary  to  approach  local  people  who  would 
perhaps  not  normally  take  more  than  a passing  interest  in  con- 
servation: they  can  play  an  important  role,  for  there  are  occasions 
when  Kites  need  immediate  protection.  The  collection  of  accurate 
sight  records  and  knowledge  of  local  movements  would  be  the  first 
step  towards  developing,  through  publicity,  a widespread  sympathy, 
tolerance  and  understanding  for  this  magnificent  bird. 
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Appendix.  List  of  prey  species  of  Red  Kites  Milvus  milvus  recorded  in  Wales 

Asterisked  species  are  presumed  to  have  been  taken  only  as  carrion,  and  those  marked 

with  a plus  sign  mainly  as  carrion 


Mammals 

+ Hedgehog  Erinaceus  europaeus 
Pygmy  Shrew  Sorex  minutus 
Common  Shrew  Sorex  araneus 
Mole  Talpa  europaea 
Rabbit  Oryctolagus  cuniculus 

+ Brown  Hare  Lepus  capensis 

* Red  Squirrel  Sciurus  vulgaris 

* Grey  Squirrel  Sciurus  carolinensis 
Bank  Vole  Clethrionomys  glareolus 
Water  Vole  Arvicola  amphibius 
Short-tailed  Vole  Microtus  agrestis 

Birds 

Mallard  Anas  plalyrhynchos 
Teal  Anas  crecca 

+ Domestic  duck  Anas  sp 
Red  Grouse  Lagopus  lagopus 
Partridge  Perdix  perdix 
Pheasant  Phasianus  colchicus 

+ Domestic  fowl  Callus  sp 

* Turkey  Meleagris  sp 
Moorhen  Gallinula  chloropus 
Lapwing  Vanellus  vanellus 
Snipe  Gallinago  gallinago 
Curlew  Numenius  arquala 
Black-headed  Gull  Larus  ridibundus 
Stock  Dove  Columba  oenas 
Domestic  pigeon  Columba  livia 
Woodpigeon  Columba  palumbus 
Skylark  Alauda  arvensis 

* Raven  Corvus  corax 


Fish 

+ Brown  Trout  Salrno  trutta 
+ Eel  Anguilla  anguilla 

Invertebrates 

Earthworms — Oligochaeta 
Woodlice — Isopoda,  Armadillidium 
Grasshoppers — Orthoptera 
Earwigs — Dermaptera,  Forjicula 
Damselflies — Odonata,  Pyrrhosoma  nymphula 
Butterflies/moths — Lepidoptera 
Craneflies — Diptera,  Tipulidae 
Hoverflies — Diptera,  Syrphidae 
Spiders — Araneida 
Ticks — Acarina 


Wood  Mouse  Apodemus  sylvaticus 
Brown  Rat  Rattus  norvegicus 
House  Mouse  Mus  musculus 

* Dog  (puppy)  Canis  lupus 

* Fox  Vulpes  vulpes 

* Stoat  Mustela  erminea 

* Polecat  Mustela  putorius 

* Cat  (kitten)  Felis  catus 

* Pig  Sus  sp 

* Ox  (calf)  Bos  taurus 

* Sheep  Ovis  aries 

Carrion  Crow  Corvus  corone 
Rook  Corvus  frugilegus 
Jackdaw  Corvus  monedula 
Magpie  Pica  pica 
Jay  Carrulus  glandarius 
Blue  Tit  Parus  caeruleus 
Mistle  Thrush  Turdus  viscivorus 
Fieldfare  Turdus  pilaris 
Song  Thrush  Turdus  philomelos 
Blackbird  Turdus  merula 
Redstart  Phoenicurus  phoenicurus 
Willow  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochilus 
Meadow  Pipit  Anthus  pratensis 
Pied  Wagtail  Motacilla  alba 
Starling  Sturnus  vulgaris 
Greenfinch  Carduelis  chloris 
Chaffinch  Fringilla  coelebs 
Yellowhammer  Emberiza  citrinella 


bufo  and  Slow- worm  Anguis  fragilis) 
+ Tench  Tinea  tinea 


Beetles — Coleoptera : 

Tiger  beetles — Carabidae,  Cicindela 
Ground  beetles — Carabidae,  Carabus 
Water  beetles — Dytiscidae,  Dytiscus 
Carrion  beetles — Necrophoridae 
Ladybirds — Coccinellidae,  Coccinella 
Glow-worm — Lampyridae,  Lampyris 
noctiluca 

Click  beetles — Elateridae,  Sternoxia 
Dor  beetles  — Scarabaeidae,  Geotrupes, 
Ceratophyas 


Reptiles  and  amphibians 

Common  Frog  Rana  temporaria 
(unconfirmed  reports  of  Common  Toad  Bufo 


Studies  of  Sparrowhawks 
I.  Newton 

Photographs  by  R.  J.  C.  Blewitt 

Plates  I and  37-44 

Roy  Blewitt  s photographs  are  the  first  of  the  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter 
nisus  to  be  published  in  British  Birds  since  the  long  series  which 
accompanied  J.  H.  Owen’s  remarkable  studies  during  1916-36. 
they  show  well  the  uniform  upperparts  (plates  41a,  42b,  43b) 
barred  underparts  (I,  37,  40),  long  tail  (39,  42^44),  whitish  nape 
patch  (la,  38b,  39),  and  long  yellow  legs  and  toes  (lb,  42b,  43).  As 
in  all  Accipiter  hawks,  the  size  difference  between  the  sexes  is  marked : 
most  cocks  are  28-31  cm  long  and  130-150  grams  in  weight,  while 
most  hens  measure  38-41  cm  and  weigh  270-310  grams.  Adults  can 
also  be  sexed  at  close  quarters  by  plumage.  In  the  cock,  the  upper- 
parts  are  mainly  blue-grey,  though  the  primaries  and  tail  feathers 
are  browner  with  broad  dark  bars;  the  underparts  are  dirty 
white,  barred  to  varying  extents  with  orange,  yet  conspicuously 
white  on  the  undertail-coverts  (plate  la).  Adult’ hens  tend  to  be 
browner  above,  with  a narrow,  pale  supercilium  that  most  males 
lack;  most  have  whitish  or  buff  underparts,  narrowly  barred  with 
orange-brown  or  grey-brown  (plate  lb).  In  the  distinct  first-year 
p umage,  the  sexes  can  be  separated  only  by  size  and  not  by  colora- 
tion. In  both,  the  upperparts  are  brown,  the  rufous  fringes  to  the 
feathers  giving  an  orange-brown  appearance  at  a distance.  The 
underparts  vary  enormously,  the  ground  colour  ranging  from  white 
to  pale  orange,  with  bars,  streaks  or  blotches  of  dark  chocolate  to 
orange-brown.  Both  sexes  sometimes  breed  in  this  plumage,  adult 
dress  being  acquired  in  the  second  year.  The  change  in  iris  colour, 
from  yellow  to  orange-red,  usually  occurs  in  the  second  year  in 
cocks,  and  later  in  hens. 

The  fast  gliding  flight,  with  some  three  or  four  quick  flaps  at  long 
intervals,  short  rounded  wings,  long  tail  and  barred  underside  alt 
help  to  identify  the  Sparrowhawk  as  it  skims  low  along  woodsides, 
streams  and  hedgerows  in  search  of  prey.  It  may  be  distinguished 
fiom  the  Goshawk  A.  gentilis  by  several  features,  including  its  smaller 
size  (see  Brit.  Birds,  51:  234),  and  with  some  difficulty  from  the 
Levant  Sparrowhawk  A.  brevipes,  which  is  found  in  south-east 
Europe,  by  plumage.* 

* These  three  Accipiter  hawks  will  be  included  in  the  final  part  of  the  current 
series  on  ‘Flight  identification  of  European  raptors’,  to  be  published  later  in  1973. 
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RANGE,  HABITAT  AND  NUMBERS 

The  breeding  range  of  the  Sparrowhawk  extends  across  Eurasia 
from  Ireland  to  Japan,  northwards  to  the  limit  of  tree-growth,  and 
southwards  into  the  Canaries,  north-west  Africa,  northern  India  and 
Mongolia;  another  population  extends  across  the  Himalayas  into 
western  China.  The  northernmost  birds  are  migratory,  wintering  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  breeding  range,  and  also  extending  into 
East  Africa.  Ringing  has  shown  that  Sparrowhawks  breeding  in 
Britain  and  Ireland  are  resident,  while  some  from  northern  Europe 
winter  here  and  others  pass  through  on  migration.  Over  most  of 
their  range  Sparrowhawks  were  formerly  common,  but  in  parts 
of  Europe  they  have  recently  much  declined  through  poisoning 
with  persistent  pesticides  picked  up  and  accumulated  from  prey 
(Prestt  1965,  Prestt  and  Ratcliffe  1972).  Thus  their  present  density 
in  different  parts  of  Britain  depends  chiefly  on  the  amount  of  cereals 
grown  locally. 

u ' , 

In  southern  Scotland  Sparrowhawks  are  still  common.  In  1971,  in 
500  sq  km  of  mixed  farmland,  woodland,  open  sheepwalk  and 
moorland  typical  of  much  of  north-west  Britain,  their  local  density 
varied  from  about  two  pairs  per  sq  km  in  certain  plantations  to  nil 
on  open  moorland,  and  averaged  about  one  pair  per  5 sq  km  over  the 
whole  area.  The  birds  preferred  moderately  dense,  well-closed  woods 
for  nesting,  with  sufficient  cover  yet  with  room  to  fly  between  the 
trunks.  They  were  found  in  64  (24%)  of  270  woods  visited,  but 
58  (27%)  of  216  woods  containing  conifers  were  occupied,  against 
six  (n%)  of  54  others  (Newton  1972).  Much  depended  on  the  local 
choice  available,  and  woods  avoided  in  one  district  would  be 
accepted  in  another.  In  sparsely  wooded  regions  elsewhere  Sparrow- 
hawks  have  nested  in  overgrown  orchards  and  quarries,  thick 
straggling  hedgerows,  thorn  thickets,  scrub-filled  gullies  and  river- 
side trees,  but  not,  to  my  knowledge,  in  isolated  trees  or  single  rows 
of  trees.  They  have  also  nested  in  certain  towns  and  cities,  and 
until  recently  in  the  outer  London  parks. 

Unless  influenced  by  Man,  breeding  populations  of  Sparrow- 
hawks  show  great  stability.  Each  site  is  normally  used  over  many 
years  by  a succession  of  pairs.  A new  nest  is  built  each  year  near  the 
old  ones,  and  sites  can  be  recognised  by  the  groups  of  nests,  which 
last  for  years.  Most  nests  are  built  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  main 
canopy,  or  near  the  top  of  a tall  shrub,  and  few  are  more  than  twelve 
metres  above  ground.  The  tree  chosen  is  usually  near  a path,  stream 
or  opening,  presumably  to  allow  unimpeded  access. 

In  woods  large  enough  to  hold  more  than  one  pair,  the  nest  sites 
tend  to  be  regularly  spaced.  In  extensive  conifer  plantations  in 
Dumfriesshire  they  average  650  metres  apart,  in  south  Kincardine- 
shire 1. 1 km,  in  central  Wales  1.6  km  and  in  south  Inverness-shire 
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2.4  km  (Newton  1972):  the  density  is  possibly  related  to  the  abun- 
dance of  small  bird  prey.  Sparrowhawks  do  not  hunt  solely  in  the 
area  around  their  nest,  however,  and  are  not  known  to  defend 
firm  boundaries  against  their  neighbours.  Even  in  high-density 
areas,  breeding  cocks  regularly  fly  up  to  3 km  to  feed,  sometimes 
across  other  nest  areas.  Several  birds  may  hunt  over  the  same  ground, 
usually  at  different  times  of  the  day,  though  at  roosts  of  Starlings 
Sturnus  vulgaris  and  thrushes  two  or  more  adults  mav  be  seen  at 
once.  After  breeding,  Sparrowhawks  become  more  generally  dis- 
tributed and  are  commonly  seen  in  open  country  several  kilometres 
from  the  nearest  trees.  They  hunt  over  all  terrain  which  offers 
relief  in  vegetation  or  surface,  and  avoid  only  flat,  featureless  areas 
or  impenetrably  thick  woods. 

RECENT  CHANGES  IN  STATUS  AND  BREEDING  SUCCESS 

As  breeding  birds,  Sparrowhawks  are  generally  scarce  in  old  forests, 
because  the  trees  are  too  large  and  too  far  apart.  Thus,  when  Britain 
and  Ireland  were  under  natural  forest,  pairs  probably  reached  the 
high  densities  found  in  modern  plantations  only  locally.  Nonetheless, 
progressive  deforestation  almost  certainly  resulted  in  a steady 
decline  of  the  species  until  about  1800,  when  gamekeeping  became 
the  major  factor  depressing  numbers  still  further.  The  main  reasons 
for  persecution  were  that  Sparrowhawks  ate  Partridges  Perdix  perdix 
in  spring  and  took  poults  of  Pheasants  Phasianus  colchicus  from 
release  pens  in  summer.  Until  1950  one  could  sometimes  see  up 
to  ten  Sparrowhawks  on  a keeper’s  gibbet,  and  on  some  estates 
40  to  50  were  killed  each  year.  On  a single  estate  in  north  Wales, 
Forrest  (1907)  recorded  728  killed  over  a 28-year  period.  Birds  were 
shot  at  the  nest,  or  caught  in  gin  traps  placed  near  a kill,  or  in  cage 
traps  baited  with  small  birds.  The  peak  catches  by  this  last  method 
(almost  all  of  first-year  birds)  occurred  between  late  August  and 
October  and  again  in  March,  reflecting  periods  of  local  movement. 
Many  sites  at  which  breeding  birds  were  regularly  shot  were 
reoccupied  each  year;  if  only  one  partner  was  removed,  the  other 
would  sometimes  mate  again  within  a few  days  (Owen).  This 
implied  the  existence  of  surplus  birds,  able  to  breed  only  when  a 
site  or  mate  became  available.  The  resistance  of  the  Sparrowhawk  to 
persecution  was  presumably  due  to  the  fact  that  many  pairs  nested 
outside  game  preserves  and  that  broods  were  large.  The  effect  of 
persecution  in  holding  numbers  below  the  natural  level  was  espe- 
cially evident  in  south-east  England,  where  a tremendous  increase 
occurred  during  the  1939-45  war,  when  many  keepers  were  absent. 

1 he  proportion  of  Sparrowhawks  among  nestlings  of  all  species 
ringed  in  Britain  was  seven  times  higher  during  and  just  after  the 
war  than  in  the  preceding  or  following  years  (Newton  1972). 
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Shell  thinning,  egg  breakage  and  poor  breeding  success  became 
apparent  from  around  1950,  soon  after  the  insecticide  DDT  came 
into  widespread  use  as  a seed  dressing,  and  a further  population 
decline  was  noted  from  1955,  when  the  more  toxic  cyclodiene 
compounds  (aldrin,  dieldrin  and  heptachlor)  were  used.  The 
population  crash  was  so  sudden  that  it  must  have  been  due  to 
mass  mortality  of  adult  hawks,  and  not  just  to  their  previous  poor 
breeding.  Within  two  years,  the  species  became  virtually  extinct  in 
south-east  England  and  the  Midlands;  the  changes  were  most 
marked  in  intensely  arable  areas  where  the  use  of  these  organo- 
chlorine  insecticides  had  been  greatest.  The  chemicals  were 
recovered  from  prey  species  and,  in  greater  concentrations,  from 
the  eggs  and  tissues  of  all  Sparrowhawks  examined  (Ratcliffe  1970, 
Prestt  and  Ratcliffe  1972). 

No  change  has  occurred  in  the  mean  clutchsize  of  British  Sparrow- 
hawks  in  recent  years,  but  the  brood  size  has  fallen  sharply.  Before 
1947  the  average  number  of  young  in  successful  nests  was  4.0,  but 
in  farming  areas,  mainly  because  of  egg  breakage,  it  fell  to  3.2  in 
1 947-55  and  to  2.2  in  1956-70  (Newton,  in  prep.).  In  the  absence  of 
direct  human  intervention,  the  productivity  of  100  clutches  fell  in 
this  period  from  400  young  per  year  to  172.  These  figures,  moreover, 
take  no  account  of  non-breeding  pairs,  which  have  become  rela- 
tively commoner  in  recent  years.  No  significant  change  has  occurred 
in  the  success  of  birds  nesting  far  from  arable  land,  though  they  do 
lay  more  fragile  eggs  than  formerly. 

A voluntary  ban  on  the  spring  use  of  the  cyclodiene  compounds 
has  held  since  1962,  but  they  are  still  used  on  grain  in  the  autumn, 
while  DDT  is  used  on  a reduced  scale  at  both  seasons.  In  less 
intensely  farmed  areas,  Sparrowhawk  numbers  have  recovered 
somewhat  since  1962,  but  breeding  is  still  poor.  In  Dumfriesshire  in 
1 97 1 , of  1 1 3 breeding  hen  Sparrowhawks  studied,  only  2 1 % hatched 
all  their  eggs  successfully,  40%  lost  at  least  one  egg,  21%  lost  all 
their  eggs,  and  18%  failed  to  lay.  All  this  reduced  the  potential 
output  of  young  by  56%,  while  other  factors,  including  direct 
human  intervention,  accounted  for  only  another  5%  reduction. 
The  main  cause  of  failure  was  egg  breakage,  the  shells  weighing, 
on  average,  1 7%  less  than  a sample  of  159  collected  in  the  same  area 
during  1 900-40.  Ten  eggs  analysed  all  contained  substantial 
amounts  (96-711  ppm  in  lipid)  of  organochlorines  (Newton  1973). 

BREEDING  HABITS 

Soaring  displays,  in  which  a bird  or  pair  spiral  above  the  nest  wood, 
occur  in  most  months,  but  other  displays  almost  entirely  in  spring. 
A single  hawk  or  a pair  may  fly  to  and  fro  over  the  nesting  area  on 
slow  deliberate  wing-beats,  dipping  up  and  down;  the  undulations 
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ai  c more  marked  at  greater  heights.  Then  the  hen  may  spiral  up, 
again  on  slow  wing-beats,  to  about  60  metres,  make  three  or  four 
normal  flaps  to  get  up  speed,  rise  abruptly  for  6-10  metres,  then 
plunge  into  a long  dive  with  wings  closed  and,  just  before  reaching 
the  trees,  swing  up  again,  still  with  wings  closed.  This  performance 
may  be  repeated  several  times  before  settling.  While  a hen  displays 
thus,  her  mate  may  sometimes  be  heard  calling  from  the  trees  below. 
When  both  sexes  are  in  the  air,  the  cock  is  usually  uppermost. 
Aerial  displays  occur  mainly  on  sunny  mornings,  and  more  than  two 
hens  may  perform  at  once;  as  well  as  functioning  in  courtship,  they 
probably  serve  to  advertise  the  nesting  area  to  other  Sparrowhawks, 
thus  helping  spacing. 

1 hi.  flattish  nest  is  up  to  60  cm  across,  with  a deep  central  cup. 
1 lie  ideal  site  is  near  the  trunk  of  a spruce  or  larch  where  two  or 
three  branches  emerge  at  the  same  level,  or  out  on  a limb  of  a pine. 
Nests  in  forks  of  deciduous  trees  are  built  up  in  the  shape  of  an 
inverted  cone  until  a large  enough  surface  is  formed.  The  nest  is 
constructed  entirely  ol  twigs,  up  to  60  cm  long  and  broken  from 
trees.  The  hen  does  the  building,  but  the  cock  is  also  said  to  bring 
material.  Nest-building  may  be  started  two  months  before  laying, 
but  only  during  laying  is  the  cup  lined  with  bark  chips  or  fine  twigs.’ 
As  the  young  grow,  the  cup  fills  with  fresh  material,  until  the  whole 
forms  a huge  platform  on  which  the  young  can  exercise  freely. 

Compared  with  other  birds  of  prey,  the  Sparrowhawk  breeds 
late;  while  the  young  are  growing,  from  early  June  to  early  August, 
fledgling  songbirds  are  plentiful.  In  southern  Britain  most  clutches 
aie  started  in  late  April  or  early  May,  and  in  the  north  rather  later. 
The  eggs  are  laid  every  second  day,  occasionally  every  third.  The 
clutch  consists  of  four  to  six  eggs,  occasionally  three  or  seven,  but 
may  be  depleted  by  breakage.  Clutches  of  eight  to  ten  have  been 
associated  with  two  hens  and  a bigamous  cock  (Jourdain  1928).  If  a 
clutch  is  removed  soon  after  completion,  another  is  usually  laid  on 
an  old  hawks’  nest  near-by,  and  if  this  too  is  taken  a third  is  occa- 
sionally laid,  again  on  an  old  nest.  Repeat  clutches  tend  to  be 
smaller  than  lusts  and  to  contain  more  addled  eggs  after  incubation 
(Owen).  If  each  egg  is  removed  as  it  is  laid,  a hen  can  sometimes 
be  induced  to  lay  an  extraordinarily  large  number,  up  to  23  having 
been  obtained  in  this  way  (Walpole-Bond  1938).  The  eggs  lack 
gloss  and  are  tinged  with  green  or  blue  and  beautifully  blotched  with 
brown  or  reddish-brown.  The  last  eggs  in  a clutch  are  usually  less 
well  marked  than  the  first,  and  in  repeat  layings  unmarked  eggs  are 
not  uncommon. 

During  incubation  the  hen  depends  on  the  cock  for  food,  and  sits 
tightly,  often  not  leaving  unless  the  nest  tree  is  struck  or  an  observer 
has  climbed  some  way  up.  The  cock  brings  food  two  or  three  times 
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each  day,  calling  the  hen  off  with  a plaintive  ‘kew-kew-kew-kew’. 
He  first  plucks  and  decapitates  the  prey  on  a regular  plucking  post— 
an  old  stump  or  upturned  tree  root — usually  within  50  metres  of  the 
nest  and,  where  possible,  uphill  of  it.  Sometimes,  however,  he  plucks 
it  before  bringing  it  into  the  nesting  wood.  He  seldom  visits  the  nest, 
and  then  only  momentarily  (plate  42b). 

Early  in  incubation  the  hen  starts  to  moult;  plate  41a  shows  a 
hen  with  her  central  tail  feathers  only  half-grown.  The  cock  starts 
two  to  three  weeks  later,  but  both  sexes  finish  in  early  September. 
Incubation  begins  between  the  second  and  last  eggs,  each  taking 
about  35  days  to  hatch.  At  first  the  nestlings  are  covered  with  white 
down.  They  grow  rapidly:  after  only  ten  days  the  female  chicks  can 
be  distinguished  by  their  larger  legs  and  feet,  and  a few  days  later 
also  by  their  weight.  For  two  weeks  the  mother  covers  her  young 
almost  continuously;  while  she  occasionally  attempts  to  kill  near  the 
nest,  she  still  depends  on  the  cock  for  food.  On  the  nest  she  tears  small 
morsels  from  each  prey  and  feeds  the  young ; when  they  are  replete 
she  eats  any  remaining  pieces  and  pellets  before  settling  down  to 
brood.  If  she  is  killed,  the  cock  continues  to  bring  prey  but  makes  no 
attempt  to  feed  the  young,  which  may  die  surrounded  by  food.  Nine 
hours  after  one  hen  had  been  shot,  her  young  were  found  nearly 
smothered  under  16  freshly  killed  songbirds,  all  untouched 
(Bannerman  1956).  Otherwise  in  most  years  few  deaths  occur 
among  nestlings,  and  the  sex  ratio  is  even.  The  chicks  are  not  aggres- 
sive to  one  another,  as  are  those  of  certain  other  raptors. 

The  young  pull  at  carcases  from  about  the  1 7th  day,  but  cannot 
feed  themselves  until  after  2 1 days.  The  hen  then  stops  dismember- 
ing prey  for  them,  and  each  in  turn  takes  enough  to  make  a meal. 
At  about  28  days  they  move  from  the  nest  to  near-by  branches, 
scrambling  hurriedly  back  when  they  hear  the  cock  on  his  way  with 
a kill.  The  hen  takes  a larger  share  in  the  hunting  and  no  longer 
keeps  the  nest  clean,  so  that  it  soon  becomes  littered  with  the  feet 
and  other  remains  of  prey.  The  young  continually  scream  for  food, 
which  they  soon  learn  to  snatch  from  their  parents  in  flight  in  a 
foot-to-foot  pass.  Later  the  mother  allows  them  to  chase  her  among 
the  trees  before  she  drops  the  food.  The  young  leave  the  nest  area 
three  to  four  weeks  after  fledging  and  evidently  disperse  over  short 
distances.  Most  of  158  recoveries  analysed  by  Thomson  (1958)  were 
within  15  km  of  the  ringing  site,  few  over  30,  and  none  over  160. 

Mortality  occurs  mostly  in  the  first  autumn,  as  might  be  expected, 
and  in  subsequent  breeding  seasons,  the  latter  due  mainly  to  game- 
keepers  shooting  birds  at  nests.  From  the  recoveries  available,  the 
average  mortality  works  out  at  66%  per  year,  but  this  is  unrepre- 
sentative, because  gamekeepers  operate  in  the  same  woods  each 
year  and  hence  kill  mainly  young  colonists. 
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FEEDING  HABITS 

With  its  quick  reactions,  swift  flight,  high  manoeuvrability,  long 
legs  and  needle-sharp  claws,  the  Sparrowhawk  is  ideally  equipped  to 
catch  small  birds  in  enclosed  situations.  It  watches  from  a secluded 
vantage  point,  then  glides  out  low  and  silently,  taking  advantage 
of  any  irregularity  in  terrain  or  cover  to  gain  a surprise  attack. 
It  also  flies  along  hedgerows,  continually  slipping  from  side  to  side, 
along  wood-edges  and  streams,  and  among  trees  and  farm  buildings, 
ready  to  snatch  any  unsuspecting  bird  in  its  feet.  Its  large  tail  helps 
it  to  thread  dexterously  through  cover  and  abruptly  change  direc- 
tion. In  pursuit  it  can  dash  at  breakneck  speed  between  saplings  or 
even  the  bars  of  a farm  gate.  Its  normal  hunting  flight  is  probably 
less  than  40  km  per  hour,  rising  to  80  in  full  chase,  but  it  often 
appears  to  be  travelling  much  faster  than  this.  For  plucking,  most 
prey  are  carried  to  a woodland  stump  or  other  eminence,  screened 
from  view,  but  large  prey  may  be  plucked  where  killed;  not  all  are 
dead  when  feeding  starts.  Thick  horizontal  branches  and  old  nests 
are  also  used  as  feeding  platforms. 

II  it  is  successful,  a Sparrowhawk  soon  comes  to  hunt  only  a small 
number  of  the  places  available  to  it,  and  sometimes  takes  the  same 
route  at  about  the  same  time  day  after  day.  If  the  hunting  area  is 
some  distance  from  the  home  wood,  the  bird  may  first  spiral  up  to 
30-60  metres  (perhaps  prospecting)  and  then  reach  its  destination  by 
a long  descending  glide.  The  cock  kills  prey  up  to  his  own  weight, 
such  as  Mistle  Thrushes  Turdus  viscivorus.  The  hen  regularly  takes 
birds  more  than  twice  her  weight,  such  as  Woodpigeons  Columba 
palumbus,  while  well-grown  Pheasants  and  Black  Grouse  Lyrurus 
tetrix,  adult  Red  Grouse  Lagopus  lagopus  and  crows  Con  us  corone  have 
been  recorded.  Both  sexes  feed  mainly  on  prey  weighing  less  than 
100  grams,  however,  and  the  exact  composition  of  the  diet  varies 
according  to  local  and  seasonal  changes  in  the  prey  available.  In  a 
summer  study  in  Dumfriesshire,  the  most  important  prey  were 
Song  Thrushes  T.  philomelos,  Blackbirds  T.  merula,  Chaffinches 
Fringilla  coelebs  and  Starlings  in  terms  of  numbers,  and  these  plus 
Woodpigeons  and  Lapwings  Vanellus  vanellus  in  terms  of  weight. 
Pairs  in  large  forestry  plantations  ate  more  forest  prey  than  did 
those  in  small  woods,  and  most  pairs  fed  more  in  open  countrv  near 
the  end  of  the  season  than  at  the  start.  Young  Pheasants  formed  1% 
of  1,500  prey  items,  but  no  pair  was  studied  in  a wood  where  poults 
were  being  released,  in  which  circumstances  more  might  have  been 
taken  (Newton  1972). 

The  cock  takes  the  equivalent  of  two  to  three  sparrow-sized  birds 
each  day,  and  the  hen  three  to  four  (Uttendorfer  1939,  Brull  1964). 
The  pair  therefore  take  the  equivalent  of  about  550  such  birds  during 
the  three  months  of  breeding,  and  2,200  over  the  year  as  a whole. 
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They  also  need  400  to  raise  an  average  brood  of  four  young  to 
independence.  During  the  breeding  season  their  total  consumption  is 
thus  equivalent  to  about  950  such  birds,  and  during  the  year  to  about 
2,600,  though  in  reality  much  of  this  meat  is  provided  by  a smaller 
number  of  larger  prey.  Despite  these  figures,  no  convincing  evidence 
has  yet  been  produced  that  Sparrowhawks  have  more  than  a tem- 
porary or  local  impact  on  their  prey  populations.  In  a classic  study, 
Tinbergen  (1946)  estimated  that  in  the  Netherlands  they  accounted 
for  half  the  summer  mortality  of  House  Sparrows  Passer  domesticus,  a 
quarter  of  that  of  Chaffinches  and  Great  Tits  Parus  major  and  a 
negligible  fraction  of  that  of  Coal  Tits  P.  ater\  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  any  of  these  species  would  have  been  more  numerous  had 
Sparrowhawks  been  absent,  because  then  mortality  from  other 
causes,  such  as  food  shortage,  would  almost  certainly  have  risen. 
Tinbergen  further  calculated  that  only  7%  of  Pheasant  deaths  were 
due  to  Sparrowhawks  in  an  area  well  stocked  with  both  species,  so 
that  other  factors  accounted  for  the  remaining  93%.  Clearly,  more 
study  is  needed  of  the  relationship  between  the  Sparrowhawk  and 
its  gamebird  prey. 
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Notes 

^SSressi°n  by  female  Buzzard  at  nest  I was  intrigued  by  the 
lecent  note  from  G.  A.  Williams  and  D.  Coan  on  aggression  by  a 
female  Buzzard  Buteo  buteo  {Brit.  Birds , 66:  31-32).  On  26th  April 
*944)  *n  a large  stand  ol  mature  Scots  pines  on  a Lakeland  fellside, 
I found  a Buzzards  nest  in  the  crown  of  a centrally  placed  tree.  I 
climbed  up  to  it,  and  as  I reached  it  I was  assailed  bv  the  female 
which  swooped  frontally  to  within  about  60  cm  of  my  head  on 
several  occasions,  and  was  most  vociferous.  The  male  kept  well 
aloft.  I he  clutch,  of  two  eggs,  appeared  to  have  only  just  been 
completed. 

I have  noticed  that  raptors  nesting  in  areas  remote  from  human 
habitation  are  often  quite  aggressive  towards  intruders,  and  that 
the  trait  seems  to  affect  especially  young  adult  females,  though 
there  is  a great  deal  to  be  said  for  individual  variation  in  temper. 
Strangely,  I have  been  attacked  by  Long-eared  Owls  Asio  otus  only 
in  localities  where  they  were  nesting  on  the  ground  rather  than  in 

trccs>  K.  W.  Brewster 

102  Kingsbury  Road,  Birmingham  B24  8r>u 

Hobbies  preying  on  Swallows  at  winter  roost  R.  C.  Faulkner. 
R.  F.  Lee  and  J.  C.  Rolls  {Brit.  Birds,  61 : 134),  and  D.  E.  Glue  {Brit. 
Buds,  61.526-527),  described  Hobbies  Falco  subbuteo  persistently 
preying  on  roosting  Starlings  Sturm/s  vulgaris  and  other  species  in 
England,  but  not  on  roosting  hirundines. 

Between  December  197°  and  April  1971  I made  frequent  visits  to 
a latge  roost  ol  Swallows  Hirundo  rustica  near  Iringa,  Tanzania,  to 
mist-net  and  ring  them.  Several  times  in  March  1971  I saw  Hobbies 
in  attendance  as  the  Swallows  circled  round,  gathering  into  one 
huge  flock  before  descending  into  the  reeds,  and  on  24th  March  two 
Hobbies  were  themselves  caught  in  a net  as  they  pursued  Swallows. 
In  \ iew  of  the  rapidity  with  which  Hobbies  gather  in  numbers  to 
feed  at  the  periphery  of  bush  fires,  it  is  perhaps  surprising  that 
predation  by  them  at  this  roost  was  not  greater.  J.  F.  Reynolds 
P.0.  Box  4 05 <9 4,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

Cuckoo  reared  in  Swallows’  nest  In  a depot  at  Cold  Meece. 
Staffordshire,  there  are  a number  of  open-ended  sheds  with  wooden 
roof  beams  on  which  Swallows  Hirundo  rustica  build  their  nests.  In 
June  1972  a young  Cuckoo  Cuculus  canorus  was  found  by  staff  in  one 
such  nest,  a typical  mud  structure  built  against  a horizontal  spar. 
The  beam,  10  cm  deep  and  5 cm  wide,  was  2]  metres  above  the 
floor  and  immediately  under  the  corrugated  asbestos  roof,  so  that  the 
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clearance  between  nest  rim  and  roof  was  only  about  5 cm  (see 
diagram).  When  the  young  Cuckoo  was  about  half  grown,  there  was 
some  concern  lest  its  size  and  weight  should  bring  down  the  nest,  and 
a plywood  support  was  therefore  screwed  to  the  underside  of  the 
beam.  The  Cuckoo  eventually  fledged  successfully. 

There  was  much  discussion  among  the  staff  of  how  the  adult 
Cuckoo  could  have  introduced  the  egg  to  the  nest  in  the  first  place, 
since  there  was  hardly  any  room  between  the  nest  and  the  roof,  but 
most  were  agreed  that  the  only  possible  way  was  by  hovering. 
Cuckoos  normally  parasitise  such  species  as  Meadow  Pipits  Anthus 
pratensis  and  Pied  Wagtails  Motacilla  alba  in  the  Cold  Meece  area. 

R.  H.  Heath 

62  Grangewood  Road , Meir , Stoke-on-Trent,  Staffordshire  ST3  7AZ 

The  Cuckoo  in  this  case  may  have  mistaken  the  Swallows’  nest 
for  one  of  Pied  Wagtails.  Previous  records  of  young  Cuckoos  in 
Swallows’  nests  were  published  in  Zoologist  (1869) : 1866,  Ibis  (1892) : 
524-530  and  Field  of  nth  August  1894,  the  last  also  in  Zoologist 
(1894) : 340;  while  Cuckoo  eggs  in  such  nests  were  noted  in  Zoologist 
(1877):  260  and  Field  of  22nd  March  1890  (references  from  F.  B. 
Kirkman,  191 1-13,  The  British  Bird  Book,  2 : 490-492).  We  have  been 
unable  to  trace  any  more  recent  records.  Eds 

High  diving  by  Kingfisher  On  29th  November  1972  I watched  a 
Kingfisher  Alcedo  atthis  diving  from  the  stone  coping  of  a high  wall 
by  a brook  at  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire.  Subsequent  measurement 
showed  the  coping  to  be  some  4.8  metres  above  the  water  surface. 
The  bird  plunged  in  mid-stream  into  water  only  slightly  more  than 
30  cm  deep,  about  two  metres  from  the  wall,  four  times  in  about 
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five  minutes,  capturing  small  prey  at  least  once.  I was  standing  on  a 
bridge  bearing  a busy  main  road  some  10-15  metres  from  the  bird 
and,  apart  Irom  an  occasional  jerk  of  its  head,  it  showed  no  con- 
cern for  motor  traffic  or  pedestrians.  Kathleen  Hollick 

The  Old  House , Ashbourne,  Derbyshire 

Dipper  perching  on  wire  and  feeding  in  house  gutter  O11  18th 
September  1972,  at  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire,  I watched  a Dipper 
Cinclus  cinclus  fly  up  from  a stone  in  the  River  Severn  and  perch 
on  a wire  between  two  houses.  It  then  flew  to  a roof  gutter  and 
busily  turned  over  dead  leaves  which  had  collected  there,  apparently 
seeking  food.  Katy  Price 

6g  Jack  Straw’s  Lane,  Oxford 

Philip  Shooter,  who  has  studied  Dippers  for  many  years  in  the 
Peak  District,  has  no  records  of  such  behaviour,  though  Dippers  do 
(requent  old  mill  buildings  in  that  part  of  England.  Ens 

Song  Thrushes  using  deserted  nest  of  Blackbirds  In  1969, 
1970  and  1972  a pair  of  Song  Thrushes  Turdus  philomelos  built  a nest 
on  a ledge  fixed  to  the  wall  of  my  house  at  Halstead,  Kent,  among 
honeysuckle.  In  1971,  however,  Blackbirds  T.  merula  constructed 
a nest  on  the  ledge,  but  the  eggs  were  taken  during  incubation 
by  an  unknown  predator.  The  Blackbirds  took  no  further  interest 
in  the  site.  Shortly  afterwards  I was  surprised  to  see  a Song  Thrush 
leaving  the  honeysuckle.  I found  that  it  was  sitting  on  a clutch 
of  four  eggs  laid  in  the  Blackbirds’  nest,  to  which  it  had  added 
a mud  lining  to  make  a structure  resembling  a perfectly  conventional 
nest  of  a Song  Thrush.  J.  R.  East 

30  Watercroft  Road,  Halstead,  Sevenoaks,  Kent 

I . M.  Murphy  (Brit.  Birds,  2 1 : 44)  found  a Song  Thrush  incubat- 
ing three  eggs  in  an  old  nest  that  had  been  built  and  occupied  by 
Blackbirds  in  the  previous  year,  but  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
addition  of  any  mud  lining  or  of  other  modifications.  Eds 


Letters 

Wallcreeper  on  migration  in  the  Netherlands  Dr  H.  LohiTs 
statement  (Brit.  Birds,  63:  167)  that  the  Wallcreeper  Tichodroma 
muraria  is  non-migratory  has  been  challenged  by  David  Elias, 
H.  G.  Alexander,  Guy  Mountfort  and  K.  D.  Smith  (Brit.  Birds, 
63 : 393*3941  64:  236-237,  378;  65:  36-37).  Their  arguments  were 
based  on  observations  far  from  the  nearest  breeding  sites.  None 
mentioned  published  records  of  Wallcreepers  actually  seen  on 
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migration  and,  as  far  as  I can  trace,  there  is  no  such  one.  It  seems 
worth  mentioning,  therefore,  that  at  07.30  hours  on  5th  September 
1972,  in  the  dunes  near  the  estate  of  Ockenrode  south  of  The  Hague 
(52°°3  N,  4°09'E),  D.  Brand  and  I observed  a Wallcreeper  flying 
steadily  northwards  at  a height  of  about  ten  metres.  The  bird 
regularly  uttered  a song-like  call  best  described  as  a clear,  very 
melodious  ‘ti-tu-didulio!  and  audible  at  quite  some  distance.  The 
record  has  been  accepted  as  the  first  for  the  Netherlands  by  the 
Commissie  voor  de  Nederlandse  Avifauna. 

Norman  D.  van  Swelm 
Vogelpopulatie-onder zoek  Ockenrode , Woudenbergstraat  125,  The  Hague, 
Netherlands 

Further  records  of  Red-flanked  Bluetails  Since  the  publication 
of  my  paper  on  the  westward  spread  of  the  Red-flanked  Bluetail 
Tarsiger  cyanurus  {Brit.  Birds,  66:  3-12),  three  additional  Finnish 
records  and  three  of  vagrants  in  other  European  countries  have  come 
to  my  notice.  In  Finland  there  was  a singing  male  at  Kokkola  on 
23rd  May  1968  ( Lintumies , no.  1,  1973)  and  another  at  Kuhmo 
during  the  breeding  season  of  1972,  in  the  same  place  that  the 
species  wras  found  in  1954  (E.  Sirvio,  verbally).  There  was  also  a 
young  male  in  song  at  Oulujarvi  on  19th  September  1972  (A. 
Leinonen,  verbally ).  G.  J.  Oreel  has  brought  to  my  attention  the  first 
Dutch  record,  of  a male  trapped  on  Texel  on  16th  October  1967 
( Limosa , 41 : 18;  Avifauna  van  Nederland:  74).  In  1972  a young  male 
trapped  at  Serrahn,  Neustrelitz,  on  23rd  September  provided  the 
first  record  for  East  Germany,  and  a young  female  trapped  on 
Heligoland  on  13th  October  made  only  the  second  West  German 
record  ( Falke , 20:  136).  Heimo  Mikkola 

University  of  Kuopio,  Box  140,  SF-yoioi  Kuopio  10,  Finland 


News  and  comment  Robert  Hudson 

Towards  realistic  penalties?  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  have  been 
too  many  occasions  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  deplore  an  apparent  upsurge  of 
interest  in  egg  collecting  resulting  in  the  robbing  of  nests  of  rarer  species,  notably 
raptors.  The  Welsh  Kites  have  had  more  than  their  share  of  such  unwelcome 
attention;  but  one  raider,  Ian  G.  Huggard,  aged  21,  of  19  Ranelagh  Street, 
Hereford,  was  caught  last  summer  and,  on  being  convicted  at  Tregaron  Court  in 
April,  was  fined  £75  plus  £150  costs.  This  case  is  notable  for  being  one  of  the  few 
such  instances  where  a realistic  penalty  was  imposed.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
clear  that  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  is  much  hampered  in  this 
branch  of  its  work  by  the  six-month  Statute  of  Limitations;  if  it  were  possible  to 
get  that  Statute  removed  for  infringements  of  the  Protection  of  Birds  Act,  this 
would  be  an  important  achievement,  and  one  of  more  practical  significance  than 
the  ‘wilful  disturbance’  clause  that  was  pushed  into  the  1966  Act  with  more  zeal 
than  wisdom. 
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Att^borough  looks  forward  One  of  the  best-known  nature  reserves  in  the 
English  Midlands  is  that  based  on  100  hectares  (250  acres)  of  flooded  gravel  pits 
at  Attenborough,  near  Nottingham.  The  site  is  owned  by  Trent  Gravels  Ltd  (a 
subsidiary  of  Ready  Mixed  Concrete  Co.  Ltd,  and  for  the  last  decade  the  reserve 
has  been  leased  and  managed  by  the  Nottinghamshire  Trust  for  Nature  Conserva- 
tion.  Recently,  however,  new  developments  have  required  a new  approach 
lient  Gravels  found  it  necessary  to  breach  the  adjacent  River  Erewash.  as  they 
were  legally  entitled  to  do;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  will  result  in  pollution  of  the 
pits.  A new  management  agreement  has  been  reached  with  Trent  Gravels  who  are 
resuming  responsibility  for  the  future  conservation  of  the  area;  the  Nottingham- 
shire I rust  has  been  assured  that,  in  the  event  of  pollution  reaching  the  level  of 
ecological  disturbance,  as  much  remedial  action  will  be  taken  as  is  compatible  with 
commercial  operations.  An  eight-man  committee  has  been  set  up,  consisting  of 

rTt!  m£mberS  CNk  ,r°m  * rCnt  Gravels  and  the  Trust,  and  single  representatives 
of  the  Nature  Conservancy  and  Trent  River  Authority.  By  the  nature  of  the 
agreement,  I rent  Gravels  have  accepted  financial  responsibility  for  management 
of  the  reserve  for  the  foreseeable  future,  in  the  belief  that  industry  should  assist  in 
ie  permanent  conservation  of  the  environment;  and  their  good  faith  is  not 
doubted  ! he  new  agreement  certainly  makes  more  money  available  for  amenities 
and  facilities  than  the  Trust  could  have  provided  from  its  relatively  modest 
lesources.  I his  joint  approach  to  conservation  of  limited  areas,  with  funds  from 
one  source  and  technical  expertise  from  another,  could  become  more  usual  in  the 
futuie  there  must  be  other  areas  owned  by  industry  for  which  nature  conservation 
might  be  one  of  the  cheapest  forms  of  management. 

Manx  Ostriches  ? Not  even  the  Isle  of  Man  is  spared  in  the  current  craze  for 
developing  any  sizable  piece  of ‘wilderness  area’  which  looks  as  though  it  might 
have  cash  value.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  island  are  The  Ayres,  a large  area  of 
heath  on  blown  sand  overlying  shingle,  uninhabited  (apart  from  a lighthouse)  of 
great  botanical  importance,  and  of  considerable  ornithological  interest  for  its  three 
species  of  breeding  tern  including  the  Little  Tern  which  is  declining  all  round  the 
coasts  of  Britain  and  Ireland  because  of  disturbance  at  its  beach  colonies.  Now  it  is 
proposed  to  build  a large  golf  course  on  The  Ayres,  with  an  hotel  and  other 
amenities.  1 Ins  area,  long  treated  as  a public  open  space,  is  owned  by  the  Manx 
government,  which  is  currently  fired  with  ambition  to  expand  tourism  in  the 
island;  a new  golf  course  is  regarded  by  the  Tourist  Board  as  a great  potential 
attraction,  though  access  would  inevitably  have  to  be  restricted,  even  for  Manx 
people.  But  if  the  Tynwald  Ostriches  would  remove  their  heads  from  the  sands  of 
The  Ayres,  they  might  observe  the  existence  of  a disused  18-hole  course  on  private 
land  on  Douglas  Head,  much  nearer  the  main  centre  of  population. 

What  price  stubble  burning?  In  ‘News  and  comment’,  October  1072  I 
referred  to  the  devastation  last  September  of  a large  part  of  Fingringhoe  Wick 
' urc  Rci,ei\e-  Essex’whe,n,a  stubble  fire  on  adjacent  farmland  got  out  of  control 
Having  carried  out  a detailed  evaluation  of  the  damage  to  trees  and  other  vegeta- 
tion and  of  the  cost  of  replacements,  the  Essex  Naturalists’  Trust  made  a claim  for 
damages  against  the  farmer  concerned.  This  claim  was  finallv  settled  at  just  over 
£2.500,  creating  a valuable  precedent.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Essex 

dm  county  UnC‘  “ "°W  3 byC'aW  l°  rC^ulate  *n»w  a"d  stubble  burning  in 

Obituary:  Robert  Cushman  Murphy  It  is  sad  to  observe  that  in  the  last  few 
months  ornithology-  has  lost  not  only  Erwin  Stresemann  and  David  Lack  but  also 
Robert  Cushman  Murphy,  who  died  on  19th  March,  aged  85.  Bob  Murphy  was 
one  of  those  Irish- Americans  who  conduct  a love-hate  relationship  with  Britain. 
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combining  memories  of  the  oppression  Mjfi  Erin  with  a dear  love  of  lords.  At  the 
outset  of  his  career,  just  before  the  First  World  War,  he  made  an  historic  voyage  in 
the  whaling  brig  Dairy  to  the  antarctic  outpost  of  South  Georgia,  collecting  birds 
for  the  Brooklyn  Museum  and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and 
making  numerous  original  observations;  he  recorded  his  impressions  for  his  wife 
in  a diary  published  long  afterwards  as  Logbook  for  Grace.  After  his  return  from  this 
protracted  expedition,  he  transferred  from  the  first-named  museum  to  join  the 
galaxy  of  talent  assembled  by  Frank  M.  Chapman  at  the  second,  and  ultimately 
became  head  of  its  Department  of  Ornithology,  then  the  best  in  the  world.  Here 
he  supervised  the  Whitney  South  Sea  Expedition,  which  spent  nearly  20  years 
exploring  the  islands  of  Melanesia  and  Polynesia,  and  gathering  the  material  on 
which  Ernst  Mayr  was  later  to  distinguish  himself.  In  the  financial  depression  of 
1932  occurred  an  event  which  British  ornithologists  must  always  regret — the  sale 
of  the  Rothschild  Collection  of  bird  skins  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  It  fell  to  Bob  Murphy  to  superintend  the  packing  and  removal;  he  spent 
four  months  at  Tring,  which  he  described  in  a popular  account  of  the  affair 
{Natural  History,  N.Y.,  32:497-511)  as  a ‘gray  little  town  ...  [where]  central 
heating  is  only  an  American  rumor.’  Nearly  280,000  specimens  then  crossed  the 
Atlantic. 

Murphy’s  contribution  to  ornithology  cannot  be  overstated.  His  innumerable 
papers  dealt  with  many  aspects,  but  especially  with  seabirds  in  general  and  petrel 
systematics  in  particular,  groups  with  which  he  had  been  smitten  since  his  South 
Georgia  interlude.  His  papers,  and  also  his  book  Bird  Islands  of  Peru  (1925),  were 
distinguished  by  attention  to  wider  principles  as  well  as  trivialities;  while  his 
great  two-volume  masterpiece  Oceanic  Birds  of  South  America  (1936)  is  a permanent 
landmark,  heralding  the  sudden  emergence  of  marine  ornithology  as  a serious 
science.  He  was  tall,  with  an  unusually  distinguished  aspect,  a great  solitary 
thinker  who  was  also  charming  in  social  intercourse.  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 
(Contributed  by  Dr  W.  R.  P.  Bourne.) 


New  S.O.C.  post  The  Scottish  Ornithologists’  Club  is  looking  for  an  ornithologist 
with  literary  leanings  to  fill  a new  post.  The  present  editor  of  its  journal  Scottish 
Birds,  Tom  Delaney,  has  been  compelled  by  business  commitments  to  resign  the 
office;  while  Irene  Waterston  would  like  to  find  a replacement  for  herself  as 
manager  of  the  Club’s  flourishing  bird  bookshop.  Thus  the  S.O.C.  wants  a suitably 
qualified  person  for  a salaried  post  as  combined  Scottish  Birds  editor  and  bookshop 
manager,  based  in  Edinburgh;  a flat  might  be  available.  Full  particulars  are 
obtainable  from  the  Secretary,  Scottish  Ornithologists’  Club,  2 1 Regent  l errace, 
Edinburgh  eh  7 5BT. 


Report  Editors’  Conference  The  British  Trust  for  Ornithology  has  arranged 
for  a one-day  conference  of  county  recorders  and  bird  report  editors  to  be  held  in 
Bristol  on  Saturday,  3rd  November.  It  is  expected  that  the  subject  of  county 
boundary  changes  and  their  possible  effects  on  local  recording  will  loom  large  on 
the  agenda.  Local  societies  have  been  circularised.  If  any  interested  parties  have 
not  received  the  preliminary  notice,  would  they  please  contact  me  at  Beech  Grove, 
Tring. 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  the  editors  of  British  Birds 


‘Recent  reports’  Due  to  a shortage  of  space,  ‘Recent  reports  lias 
had  to  be  held  over.  The  next  summary  will  cover  all  the  records 
received  for  both  March  and  April. 
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of  the  quarterly  Trust  Bulletin; 
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Subtitled  'A  historical  survey',  the  book 
is  an  expansion  of  the  author's  widely 
acclaimed  eight  papers  which  appeared 
in  British  Birds  in  1967-68,  'Status 
changes  among  breeding  birds  in 
Britain  and  Ireland'.  The  original 
material,  which  dealt  with  all  birds 
known  to  have  bred  in  Britain  and 
Ireland  since  1800,  has  been  revised 
and  a new  section  added,  'The  years 
since  1967',  which  discusses  the 
more  significant  changes  of  recent 
years  and  their  probable  cause. 

A further  major  addition  is  the  52  page 
Appendix  of  225  distribution  maps, 
each  map  keyed  to  show  status  and 
approximate  numbers,  with  notes  on 
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Notice  to  contributors 


British  Birds  publishes  material  dealing  with  original  observations  on  the  birds  of 
the  west  Palearctic  or,  where  appropriate,  on  the  species  of  this  area  as  observed 
in  other  parts  of  their  range.  Except  for  records  of  rarities,  papers  and  notes  are 
normally  accepted  only  on  condition  that  the  material  is  not  being  offered  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  any  other  journal.  Photographs  (glossy  prints  showing  good  contrast) 
and  sketches  are  welcomed.  Proofs  of  all  contributions  are  sent  to  authors  before 
publication. 

After  publication,  25  separates  are  sent  free  to  authors  of  papers  (two  authors  of 
one  paper  receive  15  each  and  three  authors  ten  each) ; additional  copies,  for  which 
a charge  is  made,  can  be  provided  if  ordered  when  the  proofs  are  returned.  Reprints 
of  notes  and  other  short  items  have  to  be  specially  ordered  and  are  charged  for. 

Papers  should  be  typewritten  with  double  spacing  and  wide  margins,  and  on  one 
side  of  the  sheet  only.  Shorter  contributions,  if  not  typed,  must  be  clearly  written 
and  well  spaced. 

Notes  should  be  worded  as  concisely  as  possible,  and  drawn  up  in  the  form  in 
which  they  will  be  printed,  with  signature  in  block  capitals  and  the  author’s  address 
clearly  given  in  one  line  at  the  foot.  If  more  than  one  note  is  submitted,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  sheet,  with  signature  and  address  repeated. 

Certain  conventions  of  style  and  layout  are  essential  to  preserve  the  consistency 
of  any  publication.  Authors  of  papers  in  particular,  especially  of  those  containing 
systematic  lists,  reference  lists,  tables,  etc.,  should  consult  the  ones  in  this  issue  as  a 
guide  to  general  presentation.  English  names  of  species  should  have  capital 
initials  for  each  word,  except  after  a hyphen  (e.g.  Willow  Warbler,  Black-tailed 
Godwit),  but  group  terms  should  not  (e.g.  warblers,  godwits).  Both  English  and 
scientific  names,  and  the  sequence,  follow  A Species  List  of  British  and  Irish  Birds 
(B.T.O.  Guide  13,  1971).  All  scientific  names  should  be  underlined  (but  not  put 
in  brackets)  immediately  after  the  first  mention  of  the  English  name.  Subspecific 
names  should  not  be  used  except  where  they  arc  relevant  to  the  discussion.  It  is 
sometimes  more  convenient  to  list  scientific  names  in  an  appendix.  Dates  should 
take  the  form  ‘ 1st  January  1973’  and  no  other,  except  in  tables  where  they  may 
be  abbreviated  to  ‘1st  Jan’,  ‘Jan  1st’,  or  even  ‘Jan  1’,  whichever  most  suits  the 
layout  of  the  table  concerned.  It  is  particularly  requested  that  authors  should 
pay  attention  to  reference  lists,  which  otherwise  cause  much  unnecessary  work. 
These  should  take  the  following  form: 

Bannerman,  D.  A.  1 954.  The  Birds  of  the  British  Isles.  Edinburgh  and  London,  vol  3 : 

223-228. 

Lack,  D.  i960.  ‘Autumn  “drift-migration”  on  the  English  east  coast’.  Brit.  Birds, 

53=  325-352,  379-397- 

Various  other  conventions  concerning  references,  including  their  use  in  the  text, 
should  be  noted  by  consulting  examples  in  this  issue. 

Tables  should  be  numbered  with  arabic  numerals,  and  the  title  typed  above  in 
the  style  used  in  this  issue.  They  must  either  fit  into  the  width  of  a page,  or  be 
designed  to  fit  a whole  page  lengthways.  All  tables  should  be  self-explanatory. 

Figures  should  be  numbered  with  arabic  numerals,  and  the  captions  typed  on  a 
separate  sheet.  All  line-drawings  should  be  in  indian  ink  on  good  quality  drawing 
paper  (not  of  an  absorbent  nature)  or,  where  necessary,  on  graph  paper,  but  this 
must  be  light  blue  or  very  pale  grey.  It  is  always  most  important  to  consider  how 
each  drawing  will  fit  into  the  page.  Any  lettering  or  numbering  that  is  an  integral 
part  of  a text-figure  should  be  inserted  lightly  in  pencil. 


*'«'  FRANK-NIPOLE 
BINOCULARS 

We  stock  all  the  better  makes  of  binoculars,  and  we  allow  liberal 
discounts  on  them,  but  the  ornithologist  who  insists  on  a good 
quality  instrument  at  a reasonable  cost  will  do  well  to  consider 
any  of  the  binoculars  in  the  Frank-Nipole  range.  We  have  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  these  fine  instruments  to  guarantee  them  for 
a period  of  seven  years,  and  the  following  pointers  may  be  useful. 
The  8 X 30  model  (priced  at  £12.50),  which  is  approved  by  the 
Game  Conservancy  and  also  recommended  by  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  is  both  compact  and  light,  and  there- 
fore particularly  suitable  for  the  younger  ornithologist  and  indeed 
for  anyone  to  whom  weight  is  of  primary  importance.  Even 
smaller  and  lighter  are  two  new  Frank-Nipole  models — the  10  X 
40  (£16.80)  and  the  12  X 50  (£18.90);  considering  their  high 
power  and  light  transmission,  they  are  remarkably  light,  compact 
and  easy  to  handle.  The  dedicated  ornithologist,  however,  unde- 
terred by  a little  extra  size  and  weight,  is  inclined  to  remain  loyal 
to  our  standard  10  X 50  model  (£16.50).  With  rainshield  and 
strap  in  lieu  of  case.  If  case  is  required,  it  can  be  supplied  at  extra 
cost. 

There  are  now  also  three  really  large  models  available  — the 
9 X 63  (£30),  the  12  X 65  (£32)  and  the  20  X 70  (£36);  case, 
if  required,  £7  extra.  The  9 X 63  and  12  X 65  can  be  hand-held 
but  the  20  X 70  requires  to  be  tripod-supported;  a suitable  tripod 
can  be  supplied  for  about  £5. 

An  invitation  is  extended  to  all  readers  of  British  Birds  to  apply 
for  our  free  catalogue  and  a complimentary  copy  of  Tell  me,  Mr 
Frank',  a booklet  which  tells  you  everything  you  want  to  know 
about  binoculars. 


We  accept  your  old  binoculars  in  part  exchange  and  extend  credit  facilities 

CHARLES  FRANK  LTD 

Binocular  specialists  and  telescope  makers  for  three  generations 

145  QUEEN  STREET  GLASGOW  Cl  wineett 


CORRECT  ALIGNMENT 

A binocular  NOT  in  correct 
alignment  can  cause  head- 
aches and  eyestrain.  It  is  safer 
to  purchase  from  a specialist 
— we  test  and  guarantee  every 
binocular  we  sell. 


FREE  TEST 

We  extend  an  invitation  to 
readers  of  'British  Birds'  to  test 
any  of  the  Frank-Nipole  bi- 
noculars under  field  conditions 
without  any  obligation  whatso- 
ever. 
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Flight  identification  of  European  raptors 

Steen  Christensen,  Bent  Pors  Nielsen, 

R.  F.  Porter  and  Ian  Willis 

part  7.  eleonora’s  falcon,  hobby,  red-footed 

FALCON  AND  MERLIN 

Of  the  four  species  we  deal  with  in  this  part,  three— Hobby  Falco 
subbuteo,  Red-footed  Falcon  F.  vespertinus  and  Merlin  F.  columbarius— 
at  c w idespread  and  fairly  common  in  their  respective  breeding  areas 
whereas  Eleonora’s  Falcon  F.  eleonorae  is  scarce  and  mainly  restricted 
to  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  region. 

The  Merlin  is  usually  readily  distinguishable  by  its  small  size 
alone,  but  the  Hobby  and  Red-footed  Falcon  may  be  easily  confused 
if  plumage  characters  are  not  seen.  The  largest  falcon  in  the  group. 
Eleonora’s,  has  two  distinct  colour  phases— one  light  and  Hobby- 
like,  the  other  dark  and  superficially  resembling  a male  Red-footed. 
As  with  other  falcons,  the  underwing-pattern  is  important  for  field 
identification,  and  the  degree  of  contrast  on  the  upperwing  also  often 
proves  very  helpful.  All  four  species  specialise  in  catching  small 
birds  or  insects  in  flight,  often  consuming  their  prey,  held  in  the  feet, 
while  on  the  wing.  Eleonora’s  Falcon  is  highly  adapted  to  a seasonal 
food  supply  by  breeding  in  late  summer  and  feeding  its  nestlings  on 
migrant  birds. 

Fig.  63  on  page  286  compares  the  most  similar  plumages,  while 
the  facing  text  describes  the  main  criteria  and  outlines  the  areas  of 
Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  north  Africa  where  each  species  occurs. 
Figs.  64-69  on  pages  289-298,  together  with  plates  45-48,  illustrate 
the  upper-  and  undersides.  See  also  the  definitions  on  page  101  of 
part  6. 
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Fig.  63.  Typical  undersides  of  juvenile  Eleonora’s  Falcon,  Hobby,  female  Red 
footed  Falcon  and  female  Merlin 
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A.  Eleonora’s  Falcon  Falco  eleonorae  (pages  288-290,  plate  45).  juvenile  shown. 
Medium-large  falcon,  in  shape  like  large  Hobby  but  with  relatively  longer  wings 
and  tail ; foraging  flight  with  slow,  relaxed  wing-beats,  hunting  flight  dashing 
and  agile.  U nderwing-coverts  dark  (spotted  in  juvenile),  flight-feathers  pale  at 
base  and  darkening  towards  rear  edge.  At  a distance,  upperparts  of  light  phase 
recall  dark  female  Kestrel  F.  tinnunculus,  particularly  in  strong  sunlight.  Dark 
phase  sooty-grey,  more  uniform  than  adult  male  Reid-footed.  Juvenile  browner 
above,  with  slightly  shorter  tail  and  less  pointed  wings  than  adult.  Breeds  colonially 
on  sea-cliffs  and  rocky  islets,  July-September,  eastern  Canaries,  off  western 
Morocco,  and  in  Mediterranean  region,  e.g.  Balearic  islands,  Corsica  (?),  Sar- 
dinia, Elba,  islands  off  Sicily  and  in  Greek  waters  (including  Crete  and  Rhodes), 
Cyprus,  north-east  coasts  of  Tunisia  and  Algeria;  migrants  occur  in  western  and 
southern  Turkey  and  may  breed  there.  Migratory,  April-May  and  October,  though 
a few  seem  resident  in  western  Mediterranean 

8.  Hobby  Falco  subbuteo  (pages  291-292,  plate  46).  adult  shown.  Medium-sized 
falcon  with  long,  narrow,  very  pointed  wings  and  short  tail;  a swift  and  elegant 
flier,  catching  prey  in  the  air.  Upperparts  uniform  dark  slate;  well-defined  dark 
moustachial  stripe.  Underparts  heavily  streaked,  tibial  feathers  and  undertail- 
coverts  unstreaked  red  in  adults;  underwing  whitish,  densely  spotted  on  coverts 
and  barred  on  flight-feathers,  looking  greyish  in  field.  Juvenile  dark  brown  above, 
heavily  streaked  below.  Breeds  singly  in  wooded  areas  from  south  Finland,  south 
Sweden,  Denmark  (rare)  and  southern  England  throughout  continental  Europe  to 
Mediterranean  and  some  of  its  islands,  e.g.  Corsica,  Sardinia  (?),  Sicily,  Crete  (?) 
and  Cyprus  (very  rare),  also  Turkey,  Morocco,  Algeria  and  Tunisia;  migratory, 
April-May  and  late  August-mid  October 

C.  Red-footed  Falcon  Falco  vespertinus  (pages  293-296,  plates  47-483).  adult 
female  shown.  Rather  small,  slender  and  finely  built,  much  like  Hobby  but  with 
longer  tail.  Adult  male  dark  sooty-grey,  flight-feathers  paler  above,  thighs  and 
undertail-covcrts  red;  underwing  with  coverts  very  dark,  outermost  primaries 
silvery-grey,  remainder  almost  blackish,  secondaries  medium  to  dark  grey  (though 
some  males  show  all  flight-feathers  uniform  dark  greyish).  Female  has  unstreaked 
rufous-yellow  head,  body  and  underwing-coverts  (head  often  bleached  paler), 
pale  greyish  dark-barred  back  and  upperwing-coverts,  and  darker  flight-feathers. 
Juvenile  similar,  but  with  darker  upperhead,  densely  streaked  underparts,  well- 
developed  moustachial  stripe  and  dark  trailing  edge  to  pale  underwing.  Breeds 
colonially  in  rookeries,  Hungary,  Romania  and  west  Russia,  also  regular  eastern- 
most Austria  and  southernmost  Czechoslovakia,  irregular  and  scarce  Poland, 
Germany,  Baltic  States,  Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria,  rare  Finland  and  Sweden: 
migratory,  April-May  and  September-mid  October,  mainly  south-east  Europe, 

Turkey  and  eastern  Mediterranean  islands,  slightly  farther  west  in  spring 

D.  Merlin  Falco  columbarius  (pages  297-298,  plate  48b-e).  adult  female  shown. 
Smallest  European  falcon,  with  relatively  shorter  wings  than  other  species,  and 
longer  tail  than  Hobby;  flight  bold  and  dashing,  with  rapid,  stiff  wing-beats.  Male 
(almost  as  small  as  Mistle  Thrush  Turdus  viscivorus)  slate  bluish-grey  above  with 
darker  flight-feathers  and  broad  blackish  bar  at  tip  of  tail.  Nape  and  underparts 
pale  reddish-brown  to  buff,  streaked  black;  no  conspicuous  moustachial  stripe. 
Female  larger,  darker  brown  above,  whitish  streaked  brownish  below,  uppertail 
with  narrow  dark  bars  and  a broad  one  at  tip;  juvenile  similar.  Subspecies  aesalon 
breeds  open  forest  near  wetlands.  Ireland  and  north  and  west  Britain  (where 
disperses  more  widely  in  winter),  and  Norway,  most  of  Sweden,  Finland,  Baltic 
States  and  north  Russia  (continental  birds  migratory,  September-October  and 
March-May,  to  most  of  Europe  including  Britain);  subaesalon  mainly  resident 

Iceland,  but  some  migrate  into  and  through  Britain  and  Ireland 
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European  raptors : Eleonora's  Falcon 

Eleonora’s  Falcon  Falco  eleonorae  (pages  288-290,  plate  45) 

Silhouette  Largest  falcon  of  the  four  in  this  group,  size  between 
Peregrine  F.  peregrinus  (part  6)  and  Hobby,  wing-span  similar 
to  male  Peregrine.  Finely  built  with  narrow  oblong  body  and  rather 
long  tail,  longer  and  more  rounded  than  in  the  other  species.  Wings 
relatively  rather  narrower  and  longer  than  those  of  Hobby,  which 
it  otherwise  resembles  most  nearly  in  outline.  Several  silhouettes 
shown  in  plate  45.  Juveniles  have  less  less  pointed  wings  (plate  43d,  f ) 
and  sometimes  slightly  shorter  tail.  Dark  phase  appears  slimmer 
than  light  phase. 

Flight  An  extremely  good  flier,  very  agile  and  swift,  capable  of 
tremendous  speed  and  stoops.  Wing-beats  fast  and  regular  when 
hunting,  but  also  has  a very  characteristic  slow  foraging  flight  with 
peculiarly  relaxed,  flat,  soft  wing-beats,  whole  wing  action  slower 
than  one  would  expect  of  a falcon  of  this  size.  The  bird  appears 
always  to  have  more  than  enough  time  for  comfortable  flight. 
Hunts  insects  actively  like  Hobby,  but  wing  action  slower.  Soars  on 
flat  or  slightly  lowered  wings  straight  out  from  body,  tail  partly 
spread  or  closed.  Spends  much  time  gliding  slowly  on  almost  rigid 
straight  wings  above  breeding  cliffs. 

Identification  Confusion  possible  mainly  with  Hobby  (pages  291-292) 
and  young  Peregrine,  the  dark  phase — which  accounts  for  about  a 
quarter  of  all  birds  throughout  the  range — with  male  Red-footed 
(pages  293-296).  Differs  in  unique  flight  with  relaxed,  soft,  slow 
wing-beats  (but  dashing  when  hunting),  narrower  and  longer  wings, 
and  longer  and  usually  more  rounded  tail.  At  a distance  adult  dark 
phase  very  dark  on  underwing  with  pale  line  bordering  coverts; 
adult  light  phase  and  young  of  both  phases  have  largely  whitish 
flight-feathers  below,  with  dark  trailing  edge  and,  especially  in  adult 
light  phase,  contrasting  dark  coverts.  Compared  with  Hobby,  light 
phase  also  has  less  striking  head  markings  (often  with  darker  cheeks 
and  ear  patch) , slightly  wider  moustachial  stripe,  and  rather  darker 
appearance  below,  sometimes  with  a gingery  tinge.  At  long  range 
upperparts  of  both  phases  may  look  brown  and  light  phase  may 
appear  as  pale  as  female  Kestrel  F.  tinnunculus  (part  8),  particularly 
in  strong  sunlight.  Larger  than  male  Red-footed,  with  different 
flight,  plain  upperwing  (flight-feathers  not  paler  than  coverts)  and 
quite  different  underwing  (see  pages  294-296).  Told  from  young 
Peregrine  (part  6)  by  finer  build  and  more  rakish  outline:  here  again 
best  guide  is  underwing-pattern,  entirely  different  from  that  of  Pere- 
grine, which  is  paler,  uniformly  spotted  and  barred. 


European  raptors:  Eleonora's  Falcon 
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I'ig.  64.  Light  and  dark  phase  adult  Eleonora’s  Falcon  Falco  eleonorae  from  below. 
Light  phase  adults  (64A)  have  the  chin  and  throat  and  a patch  behind  the  dark 
moustachial  stripe  unstreaked  whitish-buff,  the  remainder  of  the  underparts  red- 
dish-buff to  cream-coloured  with  a pink  hue,  densely  streaked  black  on  the  breast, 
less  so  on  the  belly.  The  undertail-coverts  look  paler  than  the  body,  though  some- 
times they  are  uniform  reddish-brown,  finely  streaked.  The  undertail  is  grevish- 
white  with  faint  brownish  bars.  Dark  phase  adults  (64B)  have  the  whole  head  and 
underparts  dark  slate-grey,  the  undertail  somewhat  paler,  and  at  a distance  often 
appear  almost  black.  1 he  underwing  of  the  dark  phase  is  uniform  sooty-brown  with 
a more  or  less  conspicuous  pale  bar  formed  by  the  greyish  bases  of  the  flight- 
feathers.  Light  phase  adults  have  dark  brownish  underwing-coverts  and  pale  flight- 
feathers  darkening  to  a broad  blackish  hindwing.  Birds  in  intermediate  plumage, 
resembling  dark  individuals  of  the  light  phase,  are  perhaps  immatures  in  their 
first  year:  they  often  show  rather  dirty  underparts,  paler  throat  and  cheeks, 
densely  spotted  underwing-coverts  and  rather  pale  barred  flight-feathers  that 
darken  towards  the  rear  edge.  First-autumn  juveniles  of  both  phases  (see  fig.  63A 
on  page  286)  are  more  brownish  than  light  phase  adults.  Their  underparts 
are  less  clear-cut,  more  broadly  streaked  on  the  breast  but  more  finely  on  the 
belly;  their  underwing-coverts  are  pale  with  numerous  dark  spots,  looking  dark 
brown  in  the  field ; their  flight-feathers  are  considerably  paler  beneath  than  those 
of  adults,  with  many  faint  dark  bars  and  without  the  effect  of  a contrasting  pale 
line  on  the  underwing,  but  with  a characteristic  wide  blackish  band  along  the 
trailing  edge,  and  blackish  wing-tips.  The  undertail  is  more  clearly  barred  than 
in  light  phase  adults,  and  has  a whitish  tip.  The  legs  and  feet  are  pale  yellow  at 

all  ages 
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European  raptors:  Eleonora' s Falcon 


Fig.  65.  Light  and  dark  phase  adult  Eleonora’s  Falcon  Falco  eleonorae  from  above. 
Light  phase  adults  (65A)  are  rather  dark,  uniform  brownish-black  or  bluish-black 
on  the  upperparts,  very  little  paler  on  the  tail  (and  sometimes  on  the  back  or 
wing-coverts,  or  both),  and  slightly  paler,  but  still  very  dark  ashy-brown,  on  the 
upperhead.  The  dark  brown  moustachial  stripe  is  usually  a little  wider  than  that 
of  the  Hobby.  Dark  phase  adults  (65B)  are  dark  slate-grey  on  the  whole  upper- 
parts,  practically  without  shade  differences,  and  often  appear  almost  black  at  a 
distance.  First-autumn  juveniles  of  both  phases  (not  shown)  have  the  upperwing- 
coverts  and  the  feathers  of  the  back  edged  pale  buff.  They  are  generally  dirtier 
and  browner  above,  and  have  more  diffuse,  less  contrasting,  head  markings,  than 
light-phase  adults.  At  all  ages,  the  cere  is  pale  yellow,  and  the  bill  dark  horn  with  a 

blackish  tip 
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Hobby  Falco  subbuteo  (pages  291-292,  plate  46) 

Silhouette  Medium-sized,  slender  falcon  with  narrow,  scythe-like, 
sharply  pointed  wings  (plate  46c,  f),  shape  not  unlike  Swift  Apus  apus. 
Tail  relatively  short,  square-cut  and  often  with  middle  rectrices  a 
little  elongated  (plate  46c),  thus  appearing  slightly  wedge-shaped 
when  closed.  Female  slightly  broader-winged  at  base  than  male. 

Flight  A swift,  agile  and  elegant  flier,  catching  prey  in  the  air.  When 
hunting,  wing-beats  fast,  stiff  and  regular,  interrupted  by  short 
fast  glides  and  ending  with  lightning  stoop  on  partly  or  almost  com- 
pletely closed  wings.  Foraging  or  migratory  flight  slower,  with 
flatter,  stiff  wing-beats.  When  catching  insects,  movements  quiet  and 
graceful — mixture  of  fast  hunting  flight,  gliding,  and  soaring  on  very 
pointed,  rather  Swift-like  wings,  directed  slightly  backwards;  tail 
closed.  Soaring  on  thermals  typically  on  fully  outstretched  wings, 
straight  or  pressed  a little  forward  (but  angled  at  carpal  joint)  and 
flat  or  slightly  lowered;  tail  more  or  less  spread  (plate  46c).  Hovers 
only  very  occasionally. 

Identification  Very  similar  in  flight  silhouette  to  Red-footed  (pages 
293-296),  though  a little  larger  and  heavier  built,  and  tail  generally 
shorter  (only  the  last  point  may  be  diagnostic).  Conspicuous  head 
pattern,  heavily  streaked  underparts  and  unbarred  uppertail  dis- 
tinguish Hobby  from  adult  female  Red-footed  (67B,  plate  47c),  and 
last  feature  especially  from  first-summer  male  (68c).  Compared  with 
juvenile  (67D,  68d,  plate  47a,  6,  d),  much  darker  and  plainer  above, 
with  larger  moustachial  stripe,  darker  forehead  and  darker  unbarred 
uppertail  at  close  range,  less  yellowish  on  body  and  underwing- 
coverts,  and  uniformly  greyish  on  underwing  (spotted  and  barred  at 
close  range)  without  dark  band  to  trailing  edge.  Adult  Hobby 
further  told  from  all  these  by  well-defined  red  thighs  and  undertail- 
coverts. 

Distinguished  from  Eleonora’s  (pages  288-290)  by  clearly  shorter, 
usually  more  square-cut  or  wedge-shaped  tail  and  relatively  shorter 
wings,  faster  and  stiffer  wing-beats,  and  quite  different  movements 
when  foraging;  plumage  differences  already  given  on  page  288.  Told 
from  Peregrine  (part  6)  by  narrower  wings,  smaller  size,  finer  build, 
and  more  graceful  flight  (less  heavy  and  bold) ; confusion  on  plum- 
age likely  to  arise  only  with  young  Peregrine,  but  moustachial  stripe 
narrower  and  uppertail  unbarred.  Differs  from  the  two  kestrels 
(part  8)  in  wing  action  and  flight,  colour  of  upperparts,  narrower 
and  more  pointed  wings,  and  shorter,  squarer  tail. 


Fig.  66.  Adult  and  juvenile  Hobbies  Falco  subbuteo  from  below  and  above.  Adults 
(66a,  66b)  have  whitish  to  pale  rusty  underparts  with  broad  blackish  streaking, 
heaviest  on  the  breast,  unstreaked  red  tibial  feathers  and  undertail-coverts,  and 
a greyish-white  undertail  with  indistinct  dark  bars.  The  underwing-coverts  are 
creamy  white  to  buff  with  dark  spots,  the  flight-feathers  greyish-white  with 
narrow  dark  bars  and  darker  wing-tips;  at  a distance  the  underwing  appears 
evenly  greyish,  paler  or  darker  depending  on  light  conditions.  The  entire  upper- 
parts  are  almost  uniformly  dark  slate  bluish-grey,  palest  on  the  upperhead, 
lower  back,  rump  and  unbarred  tail,  darkest  on  the  mantle;  females  show  a 
brownish  tinge.  The  flight-feathers  above  are  blackish-brown,  a trace  darker  but 
not  contrasting  with  the  coverts.  A long,  narrow,  dark  moustachial  stripe  stands 
out  against  a whitish  to  yellow-buff  patch  behind.  The  legs  and  cere  are 
yellow,  the  bill  greyish,  darkest  at  the  tip.  Juveniles  (66c,  66d)  resemble  adults 
very  closely  except  for  bufflsh  tibial  feathers  and  undertail-coverts.  The  underparts 
are  more  heavily  streaked,  though  this  is  not  a useful  field  mark.  The  upperparts 
are  a little  darker  and  more  brownish-black,  the  feathers  of  the  upperwing-coverts 
and  shoulders  edged  pale  buff,  as  also  are  the  tips  of  the  remiges  and  rectrices 
(showing  as  narrow  pale  lines  on  the  trailing  edges  of  the  wings  and  tail).  The 
upperhead  looks  paler  due  to  similar  pale  fringes  to  the  feathers.  The  legs  are 
pale  yellowish,  the  cere  bluish-green,  and  the  bill  as  in  adults 
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Red-footed  Falcon  Falco  vespertinus  (pages  293-296,  plates  47-483) 

Silhouette  Rather  small  and  finely  built,  a little  smaller  than  Hobby 
(pages  291-292)  which  it  resembles  in  outline,  though  the  narrow 
pointed  wings  are  slightly  broader  at  the  base.  Square-cut,  slightly 
rounded  or  tapering  tail  a little  longer  than  Hobby’s,  sometimes 
approaching  that  of  Kestrel  (part  8)  in  length. 

Flight  Graceful  and  agile,  with  fast,  stiff,  regular  wing-beats  when 
hunting,  very  like  Hobby  but  with  wing  action  faster.  Movements 
graceful  when  catching  insects,  combining  soaring,  short  glides  and 
active  flight.  Glides  on  scythe-like  wings  with  closed  tail,  resem- 
bling  Hobby  (plate  48a  inset).  Soars  on  slightly  lowered  wings  held 
straight  out  from  body  or  pressed  slightly  forward,  with  tail  more 
or  less  spread  (plates  47c,  48a).  Often  hovers  over  fields  on  rapid, 
flat  wing-beats  (plate  47 a,  b,  d),  like  Kestrel  but  less  persistently. 

Identification  Easy  to  confuse  with  Hobby,  from  which  differs  in 
finer  build,  faster  wing-beats  and  longer  tail,  but  such  characters  of 
dubious  value  due  to  size  overlap  and  variation  in  length  of  tail. 
Adult  male  (67A,  68a,  plate  48)  could  be  confused  with  Eleonora’s 
(pages  288-290)  though  considerably  smaller,  with  faster  wing-beats 
and  shorter  tail.  Contrast  between  sooty-grey  wing-coverts  and  paler 
pearl-grey  flight-feathers  above  not  seen  in  Eleonora’s,  which  has 
plain  dark  upperparts  (65) ; underwing  lacks  pale  line,  pale  patch  on 
primaries  and  darker  hind-wing  of  Eleonora’s  (64),  and  normally 
has  very  characteristic  silvery-grey  primaries  with  or  without  black- 
ish pattern  (see  caption  to  fig.  67).  Plumage  differences  of  adult 
female  (67B,  68b,  plate  47c),  first-summer  male  (67c,  68c)  and 
juvenile  (67D,  68d,  plate  47a,  b,  d)  from  Hobby  already  given  on 
page  291;  at  distance  where  details  become  obscure,  adult  (and 
first-summer)  female  and  juvenile  have  paler  back  and  wing-coverts 
contrasting  with  darker  flight-feathers,  a good  guide  from  dark 
uniform  Hobby,  and  juvenile  further  distinguished  by  yellower 
underparts  and  especially  by  broad  diffuse  dark  bar  on  trailing  edge 
of  underwing.  First-year  male  at  certain  stages  of  moult  (see  captions 
to  figs.  67  and  68)  may  superficially  resemble  male  Merlin  (pages 
297-298),  but  differs  clearly  in  flight-silhouette  by  longer  Swift-like 
wings  and  longer  tail.  Habit  of  hovering  in  Red-footed  often  helps 
identification. 
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F'8-  67  [opposite).  Dark  adult  male,  adult  female,  first-summer  male  and  juvenile 
Red-footed  Falcons  Falco  vespertinus  from  below.  Adult  males  (67A;  see  also  plate 
48a)  are  sooty-grey  on  the  chin,  throat  and  body,  though  variable.  The  tibial 
feathers  and  undertail-coverts  are  deep  dull  red,  often  difficult  to  see  in  the  field,  and 
the  undertail  is  blackish  or  dark  sooty-grey,  sometimes  tipped  darker.  The  under- 
wing-coverts are  almost  black.  Many  males  have  all  the  flight-feathers  medium  to 
dark  grey,  contrasting  with  the  darker  coverts  (67A),  but  others,  probably  older 
birds,  may  show  various  patterns  with,  for  example,  the  two  or  three  outermost 
primaries  silvery-grey,  the  remainder  of  the  flight-feathers  or  the  next  two  or  three 
blackish,  and  the  rest  medium  to  dark  grey  (plate  48a  inset).  Adult  females  (67B) 
are  unstreaked  rufous-yellow  on  the  chin,  throat,  body  and  underwing-coverts, 
the  last  sometimes  lightly  spotted.  The  undertail  is  whitish,  faintly  barred,  with  a 
wide  band  at  the  tip.  7 he  flight-feathers  below  are  greyish-white  densely  barred 
dark,  sometimes  looking  darker  than  the  underwing-coverts,  with  blackish  wing- 
tips  and  sometimes  traces  of  a dark  band  on  the  trailing  edge.  First-summer  males 
(67c)  are  variable,  depending  on  the  state  of  the  moult.  In  May  some  have  the 
throat,  cheeks  and  sides  of  neck  pale  golden-brown,  contrasting  with  the  dark 
greyish  upperhead,  and  the  breast  and  belly  darker  yellowish-  or  reddish-brown, 
finely  streaked.  Other  individuals  may  have  pale  ash-grey  underparts  with  the 
reddish  colour  beginning  to  show  on  the  tibial  feathers  and  undertail-coverts. 
Transitional  stages  between  these  extremes  may  be  seen.  The  underwing  is  pale 
greyish  with  numerous  dark  spots  on  the  coverts  and  faint  bars  on  the  flight- 
feathers,  and  with  wing-tips  a little  darker.  First-summer  females  (not  shown) 
resemble  adults  very  closely  and  are  separable  only  under  the  best  conditions:  in 
May  some  have  spotted  underwing-covcrts,  and  faint  narrow  streaks  on  the  breast 
may  be  visible  at  close  range.  Juveniles  (670)  resemble  adult  females  below,  but 
their  underparts  are  a little  paler,  heavily  streaked  dark  brown  on  the  breast  and 
belly  and  lightly  spotted  on  the  undertail-coverts.  Their  flight-feathers  are  variably 
barred  broad  or  narrow,  with  a broad,  dark,  diffuse  bar  on  the  trailing  edge  and 
with  dark  wing-tips;  at  a distance  the  whole  underwing  looks  pale  yellowish  with 
a dark  trailing  edge.  The  legs  are  orange-red  in  males,  orange  in  females  and 

orange-yellow  in  juveniles 


Fig.  68  {overleaf).  Adult  male,  adult  female,  first-summer  male  and  juvenile  Red- 
footed Falcons  Falco  vespertinus  from  above.  Adult  males  (68a)  are  dark  sooty- 
grey  on  the  head,  upperwing-coverts  and  back,  variably  sooty-grey  to  blackish  on 
the  upper  tail,  and  paler  pearl-grey  on  the  flight-feathers.  The  cere  is  red,  the  bill 
dark  with  an  orange  base.  Adult  females  (68b)  are  unstreaked  rufous-yellow  on 
the  head  and  sides  of  neck,  often  bleached  much  paler  yellowish-white  on  the  head. 
A region  round  the  eye  and  the  short  moustachial  spot  are  brownish-black.  The 
back  and  upperwing-coverts  are  pale  bluish-grey  barred  greyish-black,  contrasting 
somewhat  with  the  greyish-black  flight-feathers.  The  uppertail  is  the  same  shade 
as  the  back  with  dark  greyish  bars  and  a wider  band  at  the  tip.  The  cere  is  orange, 
the  bill  dark  with  a yellowish  base.  First-summer  males  (68c)  vary  with  the  stage 
of  the  moult:  in  May  some  look  dark  greyish  on  the  upperhead,  back,  wing- 
coverts  and  tail,  and  darker  greyish-black  on  the  flight-feathers,  with  cheeks  and 
sides  of  neck  contrasting  pale  golden-brown;  others  may  show  variably  pale  or 
dark  ash-grey  upperparts.  palest  on  the  head,  with  a faint  brownish  tinge  on  the 
back,  wing-coverts  and  flight-feathers.  In  transitional  stages  the  cheeks  may  be 
whitish  with  traces  of  a dark  eye-region  and  moustachial  stripe.  For  all  types,  as 
a rule,  the  ash-grey  uppertail  has  many  narrow  dark  bars,  conspicuous  when  the 
tail  is  spread.  First-summer  females  (notshown)  are  separable  from  adults  only  under 
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the  best  conditions:  some  individuals  in  May  show  a little  white  on  the  nape  and 
sometimes  a brownish  ground-colour  on  the  back,  wing-coverts  and  uppertail. 
Juveniles  (68d)  resemble  adult  females,  but  their  rather  darker  upperhead  and 
more  developed  moustachial  stripe  contrast  with  pale  cheeks  and  ear-coverts  and 
sometimes  with  a whitish  nape.  The  back  and  upperwing-coverts  are  dark  brown 
distinctly  edged  yellowish-brown,  the  upperparts  thus  appearing  paler  in  the  field 
and  contrasting  more  with  the  brownish-black  flight-feathers.  The  uppertail  is 
yellowish-brown  barred  dark,  with  a wider  band  at  the  tip 
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Merlin  Falco  columbarius  (pages  297-298,  plate  48b-e) 

Silhouette  Male  is  smallest  European  raptor,  but  sexual  dimorphism 
considerable  and  female  may  overlap  in  length  with  other  small  fal- 
cons. Compact,  with  relatively  short,  square-cut  tail  and  small, 
broad-based,  pointed  wings.  Clearly  shorter-winged  than  other 
falcons,  with  different  wing-to-tail  ratio  (proportionately  longer- 
tailed).  Plate  48b-e  shows  various  silhouettes  and  flight  attitudes. 

Flight  A bold  and  dashing  little  falcon  with  fast  wing-beats  inter- 
rupted by  brief  glides.  More  active,  aggressive  and  determined  in 
flight  than  larger  species,  soaring  less  and  often  flying  low  over  the 
ground  like  a Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus  (part  8).  When  hunting, 
flight  characteristically  straight  and  purposeful  on  very  rapid,  short 
wing-beats  with  brief  glides  on  closed  wings,  rather  resembling  the 
undulating  flight  of  a large  thrush  (this  applies  especially  to  the 
small  male) . 

Identification  Male  (69A,  69B)  easily  distinguished  from  any  other 
European  falcon,  being  hardly  bigger  than  Mistle  Thrush  Turdus 
viscivorus.  Larger  female  (69c,  69D)  separated  from  Hobby  and  Red- 
footed Falcon  (pages  291-296)  and  the  two  kestrels  (part  8)  by  more 
compact  build,  faster,  more  regular  and  determined  wing-beats, 
and  more  direct  and  purposeful  flight.  Relatively  shorter-  and 
broader-winged  than  Hobby  and  Red-footed,  without  contrasting 
head  markings.  Shorter-tailed  and  with  darker  underwing  than  the 
two  kestrels  (and  wings  more  pointed  than  in  Kestrel);  female’s 
nearly  uniform  dark  brown  upperparts  lack  kestrels’  contrast  of  red- 
brown  and  blackish.  On  the  whole,  female  may  often  be  more  easily 
confused  with  Sparrowhawk  than  with  another  falcon. 


Fig.  69  (overleaf).  Adult  male  and  female  Merlins  Falco  columbarius  from  below  and 
above.  The  subspecies  aesalon  is  illustrated  and  described  here;  subaesalon  of  Iceland 
averages  darker  and  larger.  The  underparts  of  adult  males  (69A,  69B)  are  beige 
to  pale  rusty,  bleached  paler  in  old  plumage,  with  blackish-brown  streaks  which 
sometimes  form  drop-like  spots  on  the  flanks.  The  undertail  is  whitish  with  a 
broad  dark  band  nearly  at  the  tip,  the  underwing-coverts  are  whitish  to  buff, 
streaked  and  spotted  reddish-brown,  and  the  flight-feathers  are  whitish  with  dark 
brown  barring.  The  upperhead  is  dark  slate-grey,  the  nape  rusty-brown,  the  back 
and  wing-coverts  slate-grev,  and  the  uppertail  pale  slate,  with  a broad  dark  sub- 
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terminal  band  and  a narrow  white  terminal  line  (bars  on  the  inner  feathers  are 
distinct  only  when  the  tail  is  fully  spread).  The  greyish-black  flight-feathers 
contrast  with  the  paler  wing-coverts.  The  head  markings  (pale  forehead  and  super- 
cilium,  greyish  or  reddish  sides  and  faint  moustachial  stripe)  are  visible  only  at 
close  range.  The  underparts  of  adult  females  (69c,  69D)  are  whitish  to  creamy- 
white,  heavily  streaked  dark  reddish-brown  and  more  spotted  on  the  flanks.  The 
underwing  resembles  the  male’s  with  coverts  more  reddish-brown,  and  the  under- 
tail is  barred  brown  and  whitish,  with  a wider  dark  subterminal  band  and  a pale 
terminal  line.  The  upperparts  are  largely  brown,  sometimes  with  a little  white 
on  the  nape  and  a greyish  wash  on  the  back  and  rump,  and  rusty  edges  to  the 
mantle  and  shoulders.  The  uppertail  is  barred  like  the  undertail,  but  darker.  The 
flight-feathers  are  dark  brown  above,  with  buff  spots  visible  at  close  quarters. 
Inconspicuous  head  markings  like  the  male’s,  but  with  the  sides  whitish  streaked 
brown,  are  visible  at  close  range.  The  legs  and  cere  of  adults  are  yellow,  the  bill 
bluish  tipped  darker.  Juveniles  (not  shown)  are  hardly  separable  from  adult 
females  in  the  field,  except  for  darker  brown  upperparts  without  a greyish  wash 
(though  this  is  seen  in  some  males),  and  more  brownish-white  underparts,  streaked 
darker  brown.  Young  females  often  show  darker  cheeks  and  broader  streaking 
below  than  young  males.  The  cere  is  bluish,  the  bill  and  legs  as  in  adults 


Obituary 

David  Lambert  Lack  ScD,  FRS  (1910- 1973) 

David  Lack  came  from  an  East  Anglian  family  of  tenant  farmers, 
the  name  being  a variant  of  Lock.  The  stock  was  of  modest  means, 
but  David’s  father  became  a leading  ear,  nose  and  throat  surgeon  in 
London.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  Army  colonel 
and  until  her  marriage  was  an  actress,  usually  in  a touring  company. 
She  was  ol  mixed  Irish  and  Scottish  descent.  They  lived  in  an  enor- 
mous house  in  Devonshire  Place  run  by  a retinue  of  servants  and  a 
succession  oi  nannies.  In  spite  of  his  town  life,  he  somehow  acquired 
an  interest  in  birds  when  he  was  nine,  and  a year  later  a regime  of 
long  holidays  in  the  country  began  usually  at  New  Romney  in  Kent 
where  he  learnt  most  of  his  birds. 

After  preparatory  schools,  mostly  in  London,  he  went  at  the  age 
of  14  to  Gresham’s  School,  Holt,  Norfolk,  perhaps  at  that  time  the 
most  liberal  of  public  schools,  where  there  was  an  extraordinary 
collection  of  intelligent  boys  who  afterwards  became  famous  in  many 
walks  ol  life.  He  was  not  outstanding  at  school,  but  by  the  time  he 
went  to  Holt  the  interest  in  birds  had  become  dominant  and  he  went 
out  birdwatching  alone  for  almost  the  whole  of  every  holiday  and 
every  spare  hour  at  school.  Brief  illnesses  often  kept  him  out  of  team 
games  anti,  since  all  the  great  bird  environments  of  the  Norfolk 
coast  were  within  easy  cycling  distance  of  Gresham’s,  his  ornithology- 
progressed  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  While  at  school  he  did  some 
original  studies  on  the  Nightjar,  finding  it  to  be  double-  and  not 
single-brooded  as  the  books  said,  and  just  after  leaving  school  he 
wrote  his  first  paper  in  British  Birds  on  this  topic.  He  decided  that  he 
must  be  a zoologist,  though  warned  by  the  authorities  that  there  were 
no  careers  in  ornithology,  nor  in  going  on  expeditions! 

He  went  up  to  Cambridge  at  the  age  of  19  and  almost  immediatelv 
visited  the  sewage  farm  and  saw  his  first  Wood  Sandpiper.  He  did 
well  enough  at  his  Tripos  courses  but  found  them  dull  and  uninspiring. 
Almost  the  whole  of  his  energies  w-ere  going  into  birdwatching ; he 
was  an  outstanding  member  of  the  Cambridge  Bird  Club,  extra- 
ordinarily learned  and  experienced  for  his  age  in  this  field,  and 
wildly  enthusiastic.  During  his  four  years  at  the  University,  Lack 
published  a good  paper  on  the  Nightjar  in  Ibis  and  did  some  really 
original  work  with  L.  S.  V.  Venables  on  changes  in  the  Breckland 
avifauna  caused  by  afforestation.  By  the  time  he  left  Cambridge  in 
'933  he  had  published  no  fewer  than  nine  ornithological  papers,  at 
least  two  of  them  of  real  merit  and  originality  on  habitat  selection  by 
birds,  and  a joint  paper  with  his  father  entitled  ‘Territory  reviewed’. 
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David  Lambert  Lack  ( igio-igyj ) 

He  had  also  written,  mainly  during  his  undergraduate  years,  The 
Birds  of  Cambridgeshire,  an  excellent  summary  published  by  the  Cam- 
bridge Bird  Club  in  1934.  By  the  time  he  went  down  he  had  absorbed 
all  the  useful  literature  on  bird  behaviour  then  available  in 
English — Eliot  Howard,  Selous  and  so  on.  It  was  an  astonishing- 
performance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  also  secured  a high  Second 
Class  Honours  degree  in  Natural  Science.  For  two  of  his  years 
he  practically  ran  the  Cambridge  Bird  Club  and  in  his  vacations 
managed  expeditions  to  Bear  Island  and  East  Greenland. 

In  1933  Julian  Huxley  and  the  Cambridge  Zoology  Department 
apparently  jointly  suggested  his  name  for  a vacancy  as  a biology 
master  in  a new  co-educational  school,  Dartington  Hall,  in  Devon- 
shire. David  went  to  the  school,  was  delighted  with  what  he  saw  and 
accepted  the  post  at  once.  In  this  he  was  extraordinarily  fortunate, 
and  so  was  the  ornithological  world,  for  there  can  hardly  have  been 
another  school  post  in  the  country  where  he  would  have  had  the 
friendly  atmosphere  and  encouragement,  and  above  all  the  freedom 
of  movement  and  action,  which  allowed  him  to  make  a splendid 
start  in  his  chosen  career  of  ornithology. 

During  David’s  last  year  at  Cambridge  I had  got  to  know  him 
well,  and  over  the  following  years  I used  to  meet  him  from  time  to 
time  and  learn  about  his  work  with  the  Robin,  the  results  of  which 
began  to  appear  in  1939  and  which  culminated  in  his  admirable 
The  Life  of  the  Robin  in  1943.  This  is  so  well  known  that  I need  say 
little  about  it  except  it  that  was  a pioneering  achievement  which 
fully  deserved  its  great  success.  In  1939  he  was  given  a long  period 
of  leave  from  Dartington  which  enabled  him  to  accomplish  a really 
outstanding  achievement  in  his  study  of  the  ornithology  of  the 
Galapagos  Islands.  This  led  him  to  the  great  paper  on  ‘Variation  in 
the  Galapagos  finches’  (California  Academy  of  Sciences,  1945)  and 
two  years  later  to,  arguably,  the  best  book  he  ever  wrote,  namely 
Darwin's  Finches.  This  showed,  from  a detailed  study  of  nearly  all  the 
species,  subspecies  and  forms  of  the  Geospizinae,  that  when  two 
related  species  meet  in  the  same  region  they  tend  to  compete  and 
that  both  can  persist  there  only  if  they  are  isolated  ecologically 
either  by  habitat  or  by  food.  He  was  able  to  state  categorically  that 
all  Darwin’s  finches  are  isolated  from  each  other  ecologically,  and 
to  argue  that  new  species  originate  when  forms  first  differentiated 
in  geographical  isolation  later  meet  in  the  same  region  and  keep 
distinct. 

When  war  came  David  was  very  fortunately,  both  for  himself  and 
for  ornithology,  selected  for  training  in  operational  research,  and  he 
soon  became  heavily  and  successfully  involved  in  the  early  work  on 
radar.  It  was,  of  course,  top  secret  and  nothing  at  all  was  published 
about  it  until  1945  and  then  only  in  a very  brief  preliminary  form. 
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But  characteristically  David  made  the  most  of  this  opportunity  and 
from  it  emerged  some  valuable  facts  on  the  migrational  drift  of  birds 
studied  by  radar.  When  David  and  other  biologists  first  became 
involved  in  this  work,  the  mysterious  radar  echoes  were  completely 
inexplicable  and  the  Army  and  Air  Force  personnel  concerned  refer- 
red to  them  as  ‘angels’!  It  seems  that  quite  a number  of  people 
really  believed  this  and  it  was  a long  time  before  scientists  were  able 
to  convince  the  authorities  that  these  were  really  migrant  birds. 

David’s  period  as  an  amateur  ornithologist  was  ended  by  the  war, 
and  a great  change  came  in  1945  when  the  Edward  Grey  Institute 
of  field  Ornithology  was  established  as  part  of  a new  department  of 
Zoological  field  Studies  in  Oxford.  David  Lack  was  offered  the  post 
of  Director,  which  he  accepted  without  hesitation.  He  already  had 
an  immense  range  of  research  interests  clearly  defined,  with  work 
lar  advanced  in  some  of  them.  He  concluded  that  the  most  impor- 
tant function  of  the  new  Institute  was  to  open  up  fresh  fields  of 
enquiry;  and,  partly  because  of  the  historical  background  of  the 
Institute  and  partly  because  several  of  his  other  lines  of  research  were 
already  being  effectively  pursued  in  Great  Britain,  he  chose  to  make 
the  prime  research  concern  of  his  establishment  the  study  of  pop- 
ulation problems.  As  he  said,  ‘the  object  is  to  find  out  why  birds  are 
as  numerous  as  they  are’.  It  was,  of  course,  emphasised  that  to  make 
any  impact  on  this  topic  a continued  study  of  bird  populations  over 
a period  of  years  was  essential,  and  thus  it  was  that  population 
ecology  became  his  main  concern  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  There  is  no 
doubt  he  would  have  liked  to  continue  his  work  on  the  Robin  and  to 
have  used  this  species  for  the  purpose;  but  after  a trial  period  he 
ruled  this  out  because  Robin  nests  are  much  too  difficult  to  find  in 
bulk.  Instead  he  concentrated  on  the  Great  Tit,  which  has  the  great 
advantage,  among  others,  of  readily  adopting  nestboxes. 

David’s  main  work  on  population  problems  gave  rise  in  due 
course  to  four  substantial  and  important  books:  The  Natural  Regula- 
tion of  Animal  Numbers  (1954),  Population  Studies  of  Birds  (1966), 
Ecological  Adaptations  for  Breeding  in  Birds  (1968)  and  Ecological  Isola- 
tion in  Birds  (1971).  These  are  not  primarily  ornithological  but  deal 
with  some  major  problems  in  animal  ecology  using  studies  in  bird 
reproduction  and  behaviour  to  provide  the  main  sources  of  new 
evidence.  The  general  conclusion  was  that  populations  are  primarily 
controlled  by  density-dependent  factors.  Natural  selection  of  family- 
size  is  the  key  factor,  the  normal  clutch  size  being  that  which,  on 
average,  results  in  the  largest  number  of  surviving  young.  This  was 
in  direct  contradiction  to  a strong  school  of  thought  among  ecolo- 
gists which  held  the  view  that  the  main  factors  were  independent  of 
density  (for  example,  climatic)  and  that  they  operated  in  pretty- 
much  the  same  manner  whether  a given  species  was  scarce  or  abun- 
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dant.  This  raised  a further  extremely  important  genetic  issue: 
whether  group  selection  is  conceivable  as  a mechanism  having 
evolutionary  effects,  or  whether  all  selection  has  to  be  in  terms  of  the 
individual  alone.  This  controversy  took  up  much  of  David’s  time 
during  recent  years  and  the  issue  is  still  undecided.  His  1966  book  is 
very  largely  concerned  with  it,  and  its  implications  run  outside 
conventional  ornithology  since  the  matter  can  ultimately  be  settled 
only  on  the  basis  of  population  dynamics  and  genetics.  While  the 
1968  and  1971  works  are  still  largely  concerned  with  this  problem, 
they  also  have  a tremendous  importance  and  interest  for  the  orni- 
thologist, and  every  serious  student  of  birds  will  be  much  the  better 
for  reading  them.  There  is,  however,  one  other  earlier  book  of  David 
Lack’s  which  is  as  ornithologically  fascinating  and  readable  as  The 
Life  of  the  Robin , namely  Swifts  in  a Tower  (1956).  Both  these  books 
convey  delightfully  the  enthusiasm  and  excitement  of  ornithological 
work  to  the  amateur,  without  diminishing  the  detail  and  rigour  of 
the  scientific  side.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  finished  or  nearly 
finished  another  book,  on  West  Indian  birds,  which  I venture  to 
forecast  will  be  as  good  reading  as  any  of  his  others. 

David  Lack  was  a strong  individualist,  completely  involved  in  the 
particular  research  work  in  hand  and  with  tremendous  power  of  con- 
centration on  this  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  His  standards  were  so 
high  that  he  was  often  impatient  and  somewhat  disparaging  of 
amateur  work  which  nevertheless,  at  its  level  and  considering  the 
time  involved,  was  of  real  value.  This  tended  in  some  quarters  to  give 
him  a reputation  of  standoffishness,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
could  be  prickly  at  times.  I think  he  had  few  intimate  friends,  and 
both  inclination  and  circumstances,  especially  serious  family  illness, 
led  him  to  avoid  taking  positions  of  responsibility  in  ornithology. 
Thus,  considering  his  worldwide  eminence  as  an  ornithologist,  it  is 
remarkable  that,  apart  from  serving  a short  term  as  Vice-President, 
he  was  never  deeply  involved  in  the  activities  of  the  British  Orni- 
thologists’ Union,  neither  as  President,  Secretary  nor  editor  of  Ibis. 
For  a long  time  he  displayed  little  interest  in  or  concern  for  con- 
servation, but  over  the  last  few  years  this  attitude  was  rapidly  giving- 
way.  Another  reason  for  his  isolation  was  what  he  called  my 
irritating  weakness’,  namely  his  need  for  nine  or  even  ten  hours 
sleep  a night  in  order  to  work  efficiently.  Since,  when  engaged  in 
fieldwork,  he  was  of  necessity  out  early  in  the  morning,  the  end 
result  was  that  he  could  take  part  in  no  evening  activities  of  any  kind 
and  one  hardly  dared  even  to  ring  him  up  after  8 p.m.  He  was  also 
deeply  and  anxiously  involved  in  family  life:  Who's  Who  for  many 
years  recorded  his  sole  recreation  as  ‘home  help’. 

A great  feature  of  his  period  at  the  Edward  Grey  Institute  was 
the  annual  student  conferences  in  bird  biology  held  every  January. 
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At  these  he  was  able  to  discard  attitudes  which  made  him  seem 
unapproachable.  He  talked  freely  and  happily  with  everybody  and 
he  gave  brilliantly  clear  lectures  which  were  of  enormous  value  to 
promising  young  ornithologists. 

Lack  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1951  and  was 
President  of  the  International  Ornithological  Congress  at  the  Oxford 
meeting  in  1966.  He  obtained  the  Cambridge  Sc.D.  degree  in  1948 
and  was  awarded  the  Godman-Salvin  Gold  Medal  of  the  British 
Ornithologists’  Union  in  1959  and  the  Darwin  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1972,  which,  sadly,  he  was  too  ill  to  receive  in  person. 
In  1949  married  Elizabeth  Silva,  with  whom  he  wrote  a number 
of  joint  papers.  They  had  four  children,  three  boys  and  a girl. 

W . H . Thorpe 


David  Lack  Studentships : an  appeal  So  many  ornithologists  have  gained  so 
much  from  David  Lack  that  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union  has  decided  to 
commemorate  his  life  and  work  by  raising  a fund  for  studentships  in  field  omitho- 
logy  bearing  his  name.  In  order  to  achieve  this  aim,  generous  contributions  are 
requested.  Donations  should  be  sent  to  British  Ornithologists’  Union  ('David 
Lack  Studentships),  c/o  Zoological  Society  of  London,  Regent’s  Park, 
London  NWi  4RY. 


New  Palearctic  bird  sound  recordings 
during  1971-72 

Patrick  Sellar 

Through  pressure  of  other  commitments,  Jeffery  Boswall  has  regret- 
tably had  to  relinquish  the  preparation  of  further  additions  to  his 
well-known  discography.  The  task  of  bringing  this  up  to  date  is  well 
overdue.  The  reference  number  system  has  proved  convenient  to 
readers  and  is  therefore  continued  from  the  last  review  (Boswall 
1971).  Reference  numbers  from  this  and  previous  parts  of  the  disco- 
graphy (listed  on  page  310)  are  printed  in  bold  type. 

The  last  review  of  new  discs  covered  those  coming  to  the  author's 
notice  in  1970.  It  is  evident  from  the  output  for  1971  and  1972 
that  the  number  of  new  issues  is  in  considerable  decline.  This  is 
hardly  surprising,  having  in  mind  the  number  of  sets  of  discs  already 
on  the  market  covering  a wide  range  of  European  species.  The 
prodigious  output  of  Jean-Claude  Roche  alone  has  enabled  the  col- 
lector to  possess  recordings  of  372  of  the  469  species  described  in  the 
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main  body  of  the  1966  edition  of  the  Field  Guide.  These  are  still  avail- 
able in  the  three  well-documented  volumes  of  the  Guide  Sonore  des 
Oiseaux  d’ Europe,  to  which  may  be  added  five  further  European 
species  from  his  Maghreb  set  (see  68,  75,  100,  101,  102,  115  and  133). 

On  a less  ambitious  scale  and  not  well  documented,  one  might 
have  collected  all  40  discs  produced  by  Swedish  Radio  with  the 
sounds  of  292  species,  mostly  recorded  by  the  indefatigable  Sture 
Palmer  (see  34  and  104) . Or,  for  those  interested  primarily  in  British 
birds,  Wither  by  s Sound-Guide  (132)  is  available  on  two  discs  featuring 
194  species.  The  situation  has  all  the  symptoms  of  having  reached 
a crossroads,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  in  what  way  future 
issues,  whether  in  the  form  of  disc,  tape  reel  or  cassette,  will  develop. 
But  before  speculating  further,  let  us  first  examine  the  material  at 
hand  for  the  past  two  years. 

Without  doubt  the  publication  of  a new  set  of  Swedish  Radio  discs 
(see  152  below)  is  far  and  away  the  most  ambitious  compilation  in 
the  60  years  of  bird  voice  publication,  representing  the  culmination 
of  over  30  years’  effort  by  Sture  Palmer.  The  old  set  of  40  discs  referred 
to  above  were  7-inch  extended-play.  The  new  issue  runs  to  twelve 
full-size  long-playing  discs  covering  the  main  species  and  a further 
two  (shortly  to  be  published)  covering  the  accidentals.  All  the 
recordings  are  well  documented  in  a leaflet  accompanying  each 
disc.  The  arrangement  has  been  set  out  to  complement  the  1966 
edition  of  the  Field  Guide,  and  this  it  does  most  effectively.  For  each 
species  the  page  numbers  are  quoted  for  the  text,  map  and  illustra- 
tions. This  degree  of  co-operation  with  the  authors  and  publishers 
of  the  Field  Guide  is  to  be  congratulated,  more  especially  as  it  is  under- 
stood that  future  editions  of  the  book  will  carry  references  to  the 
discs  throughout,  thus  vastly  simplifying  the  reader’s  task  of  organis- 
ing the  correct  sound  to  accompany  the  field  description.  As  it  is, 
the  phonetic  transcriptions  given  in  the  leaflets  are,  wherever  pos- 
sible, the  same  as  those  printed  in  the  Field  Guide,  thus  further  and 
most  usefully  integrating  the  two  works.  As  would  be  expected  in  a 
work  on  this  massive  scale,  there  are  many  sounds  to  be  heard  which 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  book  at  all  and  which  represent  new  and 
original  ornithological  data. 

The  work  is  not  merely  a re-issue  of  the  old  set  of  ep  discs  in  a new 
format.  Although  some  of  the  original  recordings  have  been  used 
again,  there  is  a large  amount  of  new  material.  Over  450  of  the  basic 
469  species  are  featured,  and  discs  13  and  14  will  cover  80  of  the  1 14 
vagrants.  This  is  the  largest  number  of  species  ever  brought  together 
in  one  set  of  bird  discs.  Mr  Palmer  has  enlisted  the  help  of  other 
recordists : particularly  welcome  is  the  substantial  contribution  from 
Dr  Claude  Chappuis,  whose  recordings  are  very  often  characterised 
by  an  exciting  intimacy;  and  valuable  too  are  the  conversational 
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calls  between  adults  and  chick  in  several  species  of  waders,  contri- 
buted by  Dr  Lorenz  Ferdinand.  There  are  also  many  superb  record- 
ings from  William  Gunn  in  Canada.  Despite  the  many  different 
sources  of  material,  the  work  maintains  a remarkable  consistency  of 
quality;  the  only  obvious  error  is  that  the  call  of  the  Saker  Falco 
cherrug  has  been  copied  on  to  the  disc  at  half  speed. 

Altogether  this  is  a splendid  achievement  by  any  standards,  but 
nevertheless  there  remains  a great  deal  of  important  and  interesting 
work  still  to  do,  as  the  authors  readily  admit.  The  intention  is  to 
produce  a second  edition  filling  many  of  the  gaps.  With  the  produc- 
tion based  in  Sweden,  it  comes  as  no  great  surprise  that  the  skuas, 
gulls  and  terns  fare  badly  while  the  owls  are  quite  superb.  One  dis- 
appointing feature  is  the  number  of  fairly  widespread  species  for 
which  the  main  and  most  useful  identification  calls  are  missing.  We 
are  given  no  flight  call  for  the  Ptarmigan  Lagopus  mutus , nor  the 
characteristic  call  of  the  male  Dotterel  Eudromias  morinellus . There  is 
no  call  given  for  the  Firecrest  Regulus  ignicapillus,  to  compare  with 
that  of  the  Goldcrest  R.  regulus.  The  omissions  from  the  vocabulary 
of  the  skuas,  gulls  and  terns  are  too  numerous  to  list.  Sabine’s  Gull 
Larus  sabini  can  scarcely  be  heard  above  the  din  of  Arctic  Terns 
Sterna  paradisaea,  though  the  latter  are  not  mentioned  in  the  text. 
The  piping  of  the  Bullfinch  Pyrrhula  pyrrhula  is  that  of  the  northern 
race:  there  is  a marked  difference  in  pitch  between  this  and  the  call 
of  more  southern  birds,  but  the  opportunity  to  compare  them  has 
keen  missed.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  adopt  a scientific  ap- 
proach to  the  vocabulary  of  the  House  Sparrow  Passer  domesticus,  the 
recording  fading  out  just  as  a different  call  is  heard.  Lastly,  the 
diagnostic  tek  flight  call  of  the  Tree  Sparrow'  P.  montanus  is  absent. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  and  many  other  omissions  of  lesser  importance 
will  be  filled  by  active  recordists  w'hose  help  in  producing  a second 
edition  is  strongly  commended. 

I have  left  to  this  point  the  highly  debatable  electronic  stereo 
treatment  of  the  sounds.  The  recordings  were  taken  mono  in  the  field 
but  w'ere  subjected  in  the  laboratory  to  processing  by  an  electronic 
splitting  circuit  capable  of  apportioning  variable  sound  levels  to 
left-  and  right-hand  channels.  The  stereo  effect  has  thus  been  arti- 
ficially achieved,  though  these  discs  may,  of  course,  be  played  mono 
if  desired.  It  contributes  nothing  to  the  scientific  value  of  the  record- 
ings,  but  in  some  cases  at  least,  adds  a measure  of  presence  and  atmos- 
phere for  the  listener.  Where  the  idea  runs  into  trouble  is  in  the 
attempt  to  deal  with  background  sounds,  which  in  some  instances  are 
heard  to  move  from  left  to  right,  keeping  pace  with  the  bird  sounds. 
Although  obviously  artificial,  this  effect  does  not  offend  the  ear.  In 
many  cases,  however,  particularly  if  the  singer  is  stationary,  an 
attempt  to  re-create  a stereo  effect  has  involved  the  use  of  a much 
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less  tolerable  device:  a sound  rather  like  a heavy  lorry  in  the  back- 
ground slowly  moves  from  one  channel  to  the  other.  The  effect  is 
quite  damaging  for  some  species  and  is  especially  evident  among 
the  owls  and  woodpeckers.  Other  kinds  of  artificially  introduced 
backgrounds  also  call  for  criticism:  for  example,  precisely  the  same 
babbling  brook  is  to  be  heard  throughout  the  entire  series  of  record- 
ings of  Willow  Tit  Parus  montanus  obtained  in  France,  Sweden, 
Austria  and  Germany. 

To  Jeffery  Boswall  goes  the  credit  for  the  presentation  of  the  text. 
This  is  painstakingly  clear  and  accurate,  complete  with  timings  in 
seconds  so  that  exactly  the  right  call  can  be  reliably  identified  while 
playing  the  discs.  The  discs  themselves  are  fairly  clearly  banded, 
with  single  blank  scrolls  between  species  and  wider  bands  between 
groups  of  species.  The  system  breaks  down  only  in  disc  1 1 where 
there  is  no  scroll  between  Greenfinch  Carduelis  chloris  and  Siskin 
C.  sfiinus,  nor  between  Trumpeter  Finch  Rhodopechys  githaginea  and 
Scarlet  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  erythrinus;  while  on  side  b of  disc  9,  band  3 
runs  into  band  4 without  visual  spacing.  It  is  also  Jeffery  Boswall 
who  introduces  each  species  throughout  the  set  by  announcing  its 
scientific  name.  This  he  does  loud  and  clear,  if  somewhat  pontifi- 
cally.  Although  claiming  to  have  sought  the  best  advice  available  at 
the  time,  his  pronunciation  nevertheless  occasions  surprise  here  and 
there:  henceforth  we  are  evidently  to  render  Cisticola  as  ‘kisticola’. 

These  criticisms  are  small  in  comparison  with  the  total  achieve- 
ment and  are  mentioned  only  in  an  attempt  to  help  the  listener  and 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  considered  when  the  time  comes  to 
prepare  the  second  edition.  Meanwhile  this  first  edition  is  strongly 
commended  as  the  definitive  work  of  reference  on  European  bird 
sounds,  and  one  of  particular  value  to  those  who  revere  the  Peterson 
Field  Guide. 

None  of  the  other  sets  of  discs  received  and  listed  below  calls  for  a 
full  review,  though  brief  notes  are  given  on  each.  I am  indebted  to 
Jeffery  Boswall  for  his  appraisal  of  148,  a major  part  of  which  was 
compiled  by  myself. 

The  two  years  under  review  have  seen  the  issue  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive European  sound  guide  ever  produced.  This  may  well 
prove  to  represent  not  only  the  crowning  achievement  in  this  field, 
but  also  the  last  of  its  kind.  It  is  hoped  that  additions  and  improve- 
ments to  its  repertoire  will  be  a continuous  process  over  the  years, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  other  publishers  will  take  a different  line. 
For  example,  there  appears  to  be  a very  real  need  for  shorter  sound 
guides  aimed  specifically  to  assist  in  field  identification,  especially  in 
the  range  of  migrant  calls.  For  convenience  these  could  well  be  in  the 
form  of  tape  cassettes,  using  a system  of  numbers  announced  on  the 
tape  for  swift  location  of  individual  species.  Cassettes  have  already 


j * late  45.  Eleonora  s Falcons  Falco  eleonorae : 
tfbove  and  top  right,  light  phase  adult,  Majorca, 
I hhotos : J.  P.  Doret );  right,  to  show  silhouette 
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j & Flint).  This  is  the  largest  falcon  of  the  four 
d epicted  on  plates  45-48,  with  relatively  long, 
'••arrow  wings  and  long  tail.  From  below,  a diag- 
M>stic  pale  band  across  the  flight-feathers,  border- 
I ,;flg  the  dark  coverts,  is  usually  obvious  in  adults 
nd  juveniles  of  both  phases.  The  flight  may  seem 
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Plate  46.  Hobbies  Falco  subbuteo:  above  left  and  centre,  Turkey,  September  1966 
( photos : R.  F.  Porter)-,  below  left,  Sweden  {photo:  Arne  Schmitz);  below  centre, 
Spain  {photo:  Charles  A.  Voucher);  right,  above  and  below,  Sweden,  spring  1971 
{photos:  Aimon  Niklasson).  Medium-sized  and  slender,  with  relatively  shorter  tail 
than  Eleonora’s,  and  with  narrow,  very  pointed  wings,  giving  silhouette  not  unlike 
large  Swift  Apus  opus.  Adults  have  a clearly  defined,  unstreaked,  rich  red  patch 
on  thighs  and  undertail-coverts;  and  at  all  ages  the  marked  moustachial  streaks, 
rather  plain  dark  upperparts,  unbarred  uppertail,  heav  ily  streaked  underbody, 
and  uniformly  greyish  underwings  (at  distance)  help  identification  (pages  291-292) 


I’lat  I-.  47.  Rcd-f'ootccl  Falcons  Valeo  vesper  tin  us : above  and  below  right,  juvenile. 
Germany,  September  1968  ( photos : hum  Brehm);  below  left,  adult  female  (photo: 
Charles  A.  Voucher).  Marginally  smaller  than  Hobby,  with  longer  tail  usually  more 
founded  or  wedge-shaped;  often  hovers  like  the  juvenile  here  note  brown-capped 
effect  in  'collage'  below).  Range  ol  plumages  complicated,  but  adult  males  plate 
48a  overleaf ) unlikely  to  be  contused  with  other  falcons,  and  unstreaked  rufous- 
yellow  underparts  of  adult  females  diagnostic.  Adult  and  first-summer  females  and 
juveniles  have  dark  flight-feathers  above  contrasting  with  paler  brown  mottled 
and  barred)  back,  coverts  and  tail;  for  first-summer  males  see  text  pages  294-296 


Plate  48.  Left,  adult  male  Red-looted  Fal- 
cons Falco  vespertinus  ( photos : Kovaf  Karel 
and , inset,  Steen  Sugar d ) : variably  sooty- 

grey  beneath,  except  for  dark  red  flanks  and 
undertail-coverts;  flight-feathers  often  all 
grey,  contrasting  with  blackish  coverts,  but 
some  birds  may  show  variegated  light  and  dark 
patterns,  as  in  inset.  Compare  silhouette  when 
gliding  (inset)  with  Hobby  (plate  46c,  f) 
(pages  293-296).  Below,  young  Merlin  F.  colum- 
barius , Shetland  ( photos : R.  J . Tulloch):  com- 
pact, with  relatively  short,  square  tail  and 
small,  broad-based  wings.  Male  is  smallest 
European  raptor,  but  larger  female  may  over- 
lap with  other  small  falcons  (pages  297-298) 


Plate  49.  IVniminck's  Stint  Calidris  temmimkii  incubating  seven  eggs  shown 
below),  Sweden,  June  1960.  I lie  nest  clearly  contained  the  product  of  two  females, 
since  the  four  eggs  at  the  right  and  bottom  of  the  photograph  were  more  or  Ies> 
evenly  speckled  pale  brown,  whereas  the  other  three  were  blotched  greyish-black, 
especially  towards  the  larger  ends  (page  311)  ( photos : J.  li.  and  S.  BottomUv 


Plate  50.  Ruffs  Philomcichus  pugnax  feeding  on  invertebrates  in  newly  ploughed 
field,  Cornwall,  March  1973.  During  the  preceding  days  the  birds  had  sometimes 
foraged  within  a metre  of  the  moving  plough  blades,  but  when  these  photographs 
were  taken  they  were  becoming  much  more  restless.  Up  to  48  were  present  and  the 
behaviour  lasted  about  a week  (pages  311-312)  ( photos : J.  B.  and  S.  Bottomley ) 


.Aik  51.  Above,  close-up  shot  01  part  of  the  Ruff  flock  shown  opposite:  the 
scaly  brown  and  buflf  plumage  of  the  upperparts  can  look  inconspicuous  against  a 
background  of  this  type  {photo:  J.  B.  and  S.  Botlotnltr) . Below,  discarded  fresh  re- 
mains of  sacrum  and  legs  of  young  Tawny  Owl  Strix  aluco  beside  nearly  fledged  Buz- 
zard Buteo  buteo  in  nest.  Argyll,  July  1972  (pages  310-31  1 (photo:  Hugh  Index 


Plate  52.  David  Lambert  Lack,  scd,  ers  (1910-1973)  at  the  XIV  Inter- 
national Ornithological  Congress,  Oxford,  July  1966  {photo:  Eric  Hosking) 
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been  produced  by  the  Laboratory  of  Ornithology,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  for  North  American  thrushes,  nightjars  and  cuckoos, 
and  by  the  Danish  Ornithological  Society  for  house  and  garden  birds. 
It  is  hoped  that  before  long  someone  will  produce  a cassette  with  the 
migration  calls  of  Palearctic  waders. 

It  seems  a pity  that  in  Britain  there  is  evidently  no  means  of 
supplying  small  flexible  discs  with  scientific  journals,  as  has  been 
done,  for  instance,  in  France  (see  127).  Examples  of  duetting  in  bird 
song  would  greatly  benefit  from  publication  in  this  form,  as  would 
sounds  illustrated  by  spectrograms  appearing  with  the  text.  So, 
although  there  has  been  a prolific  output  of  material  on  disc,  there  is  a 
conspicuous  need  for  an  inexpensive  means  of  scientific  publication  of 
live  sound. 

Looking  to  the  future,  it  seems  likely  that  more  discs  will  be 
published  in  real  stereo.  Indeed,  it  is  hoped  that  at  least  some  of  the 
electronic  stereo  recordings  in  the  new  Swedish  Radio  set  will  be 
replaced  by  real  stereo  in  the  next  edition.  This  is,  however,  a pains- 
taking process  which  contributes  little  to  the  recording  other  than 
enhancement  of  the  pleasure  in  listening  to  it.  Previous  issues  in  real 
stereo  reviewed  to  date  are  63,  80.  85,  92,  136  and  137,  contributed 
by  recordists  Wahlstrom  and  Aberg,  Traber,  Nakatsubo,  Kabava, 
Traber  and  Reisinger  respectively. 

Finally,  another  idea  which  could  well  blossom  in  the  future  is 
that  of  allowing  birds  to  be  heard  singing  with  other  species  among 
the  sounds  of  their  natural  environment,  preferably  in  stereo  and  for 
an  ample  length  of  time  uninterrupted  by  any  announcements,  and 
later  of  presenting  the  song  of  each  species  on  its  own  in  close-up  with 
any  necessary  verbal  introduction.  Only  by  this  means  is  the  listener 
given  a true  impression  of  how  a particular  species  sounds  in  the 
field.  This  idea  was  first  attempted  by  Victor  Lew'is  (129  and  141) 
and  further  explored  by  Jean-Claude  Roche  (134)  and  Hans  Traber 

(136)- 

FURTHER  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  DISCOGRAPHY 
145.  KIRBY,  JOHN.  1971.  Listen  ...  the  Birds!  Six  7-inch,  33.3  rpm, 
nos.  13  to  18,  European  Phono  Club,  Amsterdam.  Obtainable 
from  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  The  Lodge, 
Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SG19  2DL,  and  the  Dutch  Society  for  Bird 
Protection,  Reguliersgracht  9,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands. 

These  six  discs  are  successors  to  the  same  recordist’s  earlier  sets 
(57  and  77).  Some  of  the  less  often  recorded  species  on  these  discs 
are  Shore  Lark  Eremophila  alpestris  and  Ptarmigan  (no.  15) ; Sander- 
ling  Calidris  alba  and  Dotterel  (no.  16);  and  Waxwing  Bombycilla 
garrulus,  Fieldfare  Turdus  pilaris  and  Chough  Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax 
(no.  17).  No  information  is  given  on  the  localities  or  dates  of  record- 
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ings,  but  space  is  devoted  instead  to  helpful  explanations  of  the 
sounds,  together  with  pleasing  pen-and-ink  sketches  of  each  species. 
There  are  no  verbal  announcements.  The  surface  noise  is  obtrusive 
and  the  reproduction  rather  lacking  in  bass,  the  latter  especially 
noticeable  in  the  recording  of  the  Fulmar  Fidmarus  glacialis. 

146.  simms,  eric.  1971-  Sea  and  Island  Birds.  One  12-inch,  33.3  rpm, 
red  i oom,  B.B.C.  Wildlife  Series  12.  B.B.C.  Radio  Enterprises. 

Fifty-three  species  of  seabirds,  wildfowl  and  waders  selected  as  a 
tribute  to  the  late  James  Fisher.  The  recordings  are  mostly  from  the 
B.B.C.  Sound  Archives  and  date  from  the  1950’s,  though  about 
one-third  are  from  the  early  Swedish  Radio  discs.  All  contributing 
sources  are  acknowledged.  Sounds  from  the  birds  are  kept  very  short, 
while  Eric  Simms  takes  up  much  time  introducing  each  species.  The 
last  band  is  devoted  to  the  Grey  Seal  Halichoerus  grypus  and  includes 
interesting  sounds  of  cows  singing  and  pups  food-begging. 

147.  simms,  eric.  1972.  A Year' s Journey.  One  12-inch  33.3  rpm,  red 
!35M>  B.B.C.  Wildlife  Series  13.  B.B.C.  Radio  Enterprises. 

Recordings  from  the  B.B.C.  television  series  for  schools.  The  14 
bands  are  related  to  the  different  places  visited  in  the  first  year’s 
series  of  programmes. 

148.  sellar,  Patrick,  and  lewis,  victor.  1 972.  Bird  Song  Adventure. 
One  1 2-inch,  33.3  rpm  and  four-page  leaflet,  ggl  0485,  Golden 
Guinea  series.  Pye  Records  (Sales)  Ltd,  A.T.V.  House,  Great  Cum- 
berland Place,  London  W 1 . 

Exceptionally  good  value  at  £1,  with  a superb  sleeve  design  by 
Robert  Gillmor,  this  record  presents  the  voices  of  55  species,  includ- 
ing the  very  rarely  taped  Barrow’s  Goldeneye  Bucephala  islandica, 
Pygmy  Owl  Glaucidium  passerinum , Ural  Owl  Slrix  uralensis  and  Yel- 
low-breasted Bunting  Emberiza  aureola.  The  eight  species  recorded 
in  England  are  by  Vic  Lewis;  the  remainder,  from  Finland,  Sweden, 
Shetland,  Iceland  and  Greenland,  are  by  Patrick  Sellar.  Very  few 
bird  voices  from  Greenland  have  previously  been  published.  The 
technical  quality  is  excellent.  If  the  names  of  the  species  had  been 
spoken  on  the  disc,  one  would  be  able  to  locate  them  more  easily 
than  by  trying  to  count  the  bands  and  sub-bands;  neither  can  one 
be  certain  when  one  has  moved  to  the  next  species.  The  birds  would 
thereby  have  been  deprived  of  only  a fraction  of  needle  time.  The 
quick  guide  to  the  contents  on  the  sleeve  lacks  six  species,  is  incon- 
sistent, and  is  misleading  when  used  to  direct  the  reader  to  the  right 
sub-band  on  the  disc.  In  the  leaflet,  the  commentary  to  band  1 
on  side  a gives  the  impression  that  there  are  ten  sub-bands,  whereas 
there  are  eight.  Jeffery  Boswall 
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149.  UNGER,  oldrich.  1 97 1.  The  Sound  Atlas  of  Nature—  i (Czech). 
One  1 o-cm  tape  spool  recorded  half-track  at  9.5  cm/sec.  Czechoslovak 
Radio.  Obtainable  (at  the  time  of  review)  from  Ceskoslovensky 
rozhlas,  Vinohradska  12,  Prague  2,  for  120  Czech  crowns. 

Twenty  park  and  marsh  bird  species  are  covered  on  this  tape,  the 
first  part  of  a plan  to  publish  a complete  atlas  of  Czechoslovak  fauna. 
The  tape  comes  in  a strong  box  together  with  leaflets  giving  des- 
criptions (in  Czech)  and  rather  indifferent  coloured  illustrations  of 
the  birds.  Scientific  names  are  announced  on  the  tape,  and  the 
quality  of  recording  is  consistently  good  with  plenty  of  time  devoted 
to  each  species.  There  is  one  unfortunate  error:  items  1 /2/5  and  1 /2/q 
are  both  of  River  Warbler  Locustella  fuviatilis,  and  not  Grasshopper 
Warbler  L.  naevia  as  stated. 

150.  hanzak,  JAN,  and  PELZ,  pavel.  1971.  Singers  of  our  Forests 
(Czech).  One  7-inch,  33.3  rpm,  o 89  9864.  National  Museum  of 
Prague. 

Twenty-six  passerines,  ail  common,  widespread  and  frequently 
recorded  except  Nutcracker  Nucifraga  caryocatactes  and  Collared  Fly- 
catcher Ficedula  albicollis.  Jeffery  Boswall 

151.  veprintsev,  BORIS.  (Year  unknown.)  The  Voices  of  Birds  (Russian). 
One  7-inch,  33.3  rpm,  0009857/8.  All-Union  Studio  of  disc  record- 
ing, Mezhdunarodnaja  Kniga,  32-34  Smolensk  Square,  Moscow  200. 

Includes  a recording  of  Great  Snipe  Gallinago  media. 

Jeffery  Boswall 

152.  palmar,  sture  and  boswall,  jeffery.  1 969-72.  A Field  Guide 
to  the  Bird  Songs  of  Britain  and  Europe.  Twelve  12-inch,  33.3  rpm  in 
electronic  stereo,  rflp  5001-5012.  Swedish  Radio.  Obtainable  (at 
the  time  of  review)  from  Svenska  EMI,  Tritonvagen  17,  172  39 
Sundbvberg,  Sweden,  for  27  S.Kr.  each  disc,  exclusive  of  freight. 

See  detailed  review  on  pages  304-306.  Some  450  species  span  this 
first  issue  of  twelve  discs,  and  80  accidentals  are  to  be  published  on 
a further  two.  The  species  are  arranged  in  the  same  order  as  in  the 
revised  and  enlarged  1966  English-language  edition  of  A Field  Guide 
to  the  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe , by  R.  T.  Peterson,  G.  Mountfort 
and  P.A.D.  Hollom  (Collins,  London).  An  introductory  selection  of 
37  species  was  published  as  rflp  5020  in  May  1969.  The  species 
are  divided  between  the  14  records  as  follows: 

rflp  5001  Red-throated  Diver  Gavia  stellate  to  Bewick’s  Swan  Cygnus  bewickii 
rflp  5002  Ruddy  Shelduck  Tadorna  ferruginea  to  Kestrel  Falco  tinnuncidus 
rflp  5003  Willow  (Red)  Grouse  Lagopus  lagopus  to  Long-billed  Dowitcher  Limno- 
dromtis  scolopaceus 

rflp  5004  Spotted  Redshank  Tringa  erythropus  to  Ivory  Gull  Pagophila  ebumea 
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rflp  5005  Black  Tern  Chlidonias  niger  to  Great  Grey  Owl  Strix  nebulosa 
rflp  5006  Nightjar  Caprimulgus  europaeus  to  Skylark  Alauda  arvensis 
rflp  5007  Sand  Martin  Riparia  riparia  to  Lanceolated  Warbler  Locustella  lanceolata 
rflp  5008  Moustached  Warbler  Lusciniola  (=  Acrocephalus)  melanopogon  to  Greenish 
Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochiloides 

rflp  5009  Goldcrest  Regulus  regidus  to  Red-flanked  Bluetail  Tarsiger  cyanurus 
rflp  5010  Olive-backed  Thrush  Catharus  ustulatus  to  Short- toed  Treecreeper 
Certhia  brachydactyla 

rflp  5011  Corn  Bunting  Emberiza  calandra  to  Scarlet  Rosefinch  Carpodacus 
erythrinus 

rflp  50 1 2 Pine  Grosbeak  Pinicola  enucleator  to  Raven  Conus  corax 
rflp  5013  Pied-billed  Grebe  Podilymbus  podiceps  to  Nighthawk  Chordeiles  minor 
rflp  5014  Needle-tailed  Swift  Hirundapus  caudacutus  to  Daurian  Jackdaw  Conus 
dauuricus 


153.  DANISH  ornithological  sogiety.  1 972.  House  and  Garden  Birds 
(Danish),  vol  i.  One  tape  cassette.  Obtainable  from  Dansk  Ornitho- 
logisk  Forening,  Faelledvej  9,  2200  Copenhagen  N,  Denmark. 
Thirty-six  common  species  on  cassette. 
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Notes 

Buzzard  and  Golden  Eagle  feeding  on  other  avian  predators 

On  2nd  July  1972,  near  Appin,  Argyll,  we  found  an  unusual  food 
item  at  a nest  of  Buzzards  Buteo  buteo.  Beside  the  nearly  fledged 
young  Buzzard  were  the  fresh  remains  of  a young  Tawny  Owl  Strix 
aluco  (plate  51b),  all  of  which  had  been  eaten  except  the  sacrum  and 
legs.  The  nest,  in  a fork  of  a beech  eight  metres  above  the  ground, 
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was  at  least  3 km  from  the  nearest  road.  It  would  be  unlikely  for  the 
adult  Buzzard  to  have  found  the  corpse  of  the  owl  on  a road  and 
carried  it  that  distance  to  the  nest;  to  do  so  it  would  have  had  to 
cross  other  Buzzard  territories  nearer  the  road.  This  raises  the  pos- 
sibility that  one  of  the  adult  Buzzards  may  have  attacked  and  killed 
the  young  owl,  probably  while  it  was  on  the  ground. 

On  1 2 th  September  1971  H.I.  found  the  remains  of  a first-year 
female  Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus  at  the  plucking  post  of  a Golden 
Eagle  Aquila  chrysaetos  in  north  Argyll.  The  plucking  post,  which  was 
also  covered  with  the  remains  of  more  usual  prey,  was  near  the  site 
of  an  eyrie  used  in  1971.  Hugh  Insley  and  Desmond  Dugan 
Achnacreebeag , North  Comet,  Argyll 

Temminck’s  Stint  incubating  seven  eggs  The  note  by  J.  E. 
Reynolds  on  a Little  Stint  Calidris  minuta  incubating  eight  eggs 
(Brit.  Birds,  65:  529)  reminded  us  of  a nest  of  Temminck’s  Stints 
C.  temminckii  found  by  C.  G.  Doncaster  and  ourselves  in  Sweden  on 
24th  June  i960.  It  was  one  of  about  half-a-dozen  in  a small  breeding 
colony  on  the  silted  gravel  where  the  Abiskojakk  enters  the  Torne- 
trask  in  Swedish  Lapland.  The  nest  contained  seven  eggs  which  had 
clearly  been  laid  by  two  hens.  All  the  eggs  had  a ground  colour  that 
was  faintly  greenish-buff,  but  four  were  more  or  less  evenlv  speckled 
with  pale  brown,  while  the  remaining  three  were  irregularly 
blotched  with  greyish-black,  the  markings  being  concentrated 
towards  the  larger  end  (plate  49b). 

From  our  hide  we  were  able  to  recognise  only  one  bird,  which  left 
the  nest  briefly,  presumably  to  feed,  about  every  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Although,  when  sitting  (plate  49a),  the  stint  was  not 
always  quite  able  to  cover  the  seven  eggs,  we  had  only  occasional 
glimpses  of  an  egg  protruding  from  its  flank  feathers.  Incubation 
was  still  continuing  when  we  left  for  home  on  1st  July. 

J.  B.  and  S.  Bottomley 

Venwyn  Cottage,  Hellesveor  Place,  St  Ives,  Cornwall  TR26  3AQ 

Ruffs  following  a plough  On  14th  March  1973,  while  ploughing 
at  Treweege  Barton,  Stithians,  Cornwall,  I saw  a flock  of  23  Ruffs 
Philomachus  pugnax  fly  in  to  join  the  Black-headed  Gulls  Larus  ridi- 
bntidus  that  were  feeding  in  the  field.  The  Ruffs  fed  in  the  newly- 
turned  earth  much  more  voraciously  than  the  gulls,  and  at  times 
some  were  taking  earthworms  only  a metre  from  the  moving  plough 
blades.  This  behaviour  followed  a similar  pattern  on  15th  and  1 6th, 
and  on  the  latter  date  I noticed  that  they  flew  in  from  the  direction 
of  Stithians  Reservoir,  which  is  only  about  a kilometre  away.  On 
17th  they  arrived  to  feed  within  15  minutes  of  my  starting  the  tractor 
in  the  morning,  and  by  then  their  numbers  had  increased  to  48.  The 
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Ruffs  were  not  feeding  nearly  so  close  to  the  plough  as  before,  and 
were  resting  for  longer  periods  at  some  distance  from  the  newly 
ploughed  land.  By  18th,  when  Mr  and  Mrs  J.  B.  Bottomley  took  the 
photographs  on  plates  50-513,  their  numbers  were  down  to  40  and 
they  were  becoming  more  restless,  flying  around  far  more  fre- 
quently and  approaching  only  to  within  four  or  five  metres  of  the 
plough.  Similar  behaviour  continued  for  two  or  three  more  days, 
the  birds  feeding  for  short  periods  and  moving  to  other  cultivated 
fields  in  the  vicinity,  and  also  flying  to  a near-by  pool  to  drink, 
bathe  and  preen. 

A similar  case  of  Ruffs  following  a plough  was  recorded  in  Lanca- 
shire in  April  1965  (Brit.  Birds,  58:  299).  George  Jackson 
Treweege  Barton,  Stithians,  Truro,  Cornwall 

River  Warbler  on  Fair  Isle  At  16.30  hours  GMT  on  16th 
September  1969,  K.  Armstrong  caught  a Locustella  warbler  in  the 
Plantation  trap  on  Fair  Isle,  Shetland.  It  was  skulking  in  a thick 
clump  of  small  spruces  and  went  straight  into  the  catching  box,  so 
no  field  notes  are  available.  It  was  identified  at  the  Bird  Observatory 
as  a first-year  River  Warbler  L.  jluviatilis,  the  second  recorded  in 
Britain  and  Ireland  (Brit.  Birds,  63:  284).  It  was  ringed,  weighed 
and  measured,  and  full  details  and  photographs  were  taken.  It  was 
seen  in  the  hand  by  many  observers,  including  G.  J.  Barnes,  Mrs 
M.  T.  Dennis,  J.  A.  Ginnever,  Dr  I.  D.  Pennie  and  Dr  A.  G.  G. 
Ihompson.  On  release  it  flew  under  some  huts  and  was  not  seen 
again.  The  following  description  was  taken: 

Upperparts : Entire  upperparts,  wings  and  tail  dark  olive-brown  with  rufous 
tinge,  especially  on  scapulars,  wing-coverts  and  uppertail-coverts;  no  streaking 
or  barring  above;  lores,  cheeks  and  ear-coverts  greyer-brown;  very  indistinct 
buffish  supercilium;  outer  web  of  2nd  primary  dirty  white;  shafts  of  tail 
leathers  dark  above  and  pale  below,  with  some  fault  barring  on  uppertail. 
Underparts:  Whitish  washed  yellowish-buff,  with  blurred  and  indistinct 
grey-brown  streaking  on  chin,  throat  and  upper  breast;  flanks  and  sides  of 
breast  washed  grey-brown  with  yellowish  tinge;  centre  of  lower  breast  and 
belly  whiter  and  unstreaked;  undertail-coverts  grey-brown  with  broad 
whitish  tips;  axillaries  and  underwing-coverts  washed  pale  grey-brown  with 
pale  yellow  tinge  on  outermost  coverts  near  carpal  joint.  Bare  parts:  Upper 
mandible  horn-coloured  with  slight  flesh  tinge,  especially  near  cutting  edge, 
lower  pale  flesh  tinged  darker  towards  tip;  gape  pale  yellow;  iris  dark  grey- 
brown;  legs  and  feet  flesh-pink.  Wing-formula  and  tail:  2nd  primary  longest, 

3rd  —1.5  mm,  4th  —4  mm,  5th  —7  mm,  6th  —10  mm,  7th  — n mm,  8th 
— 14  mm;  1st  4 mm  shorter  than  primary-coverts;  no  emargination ; no 
notch  on  inner  web  of  2nd;  12  tail  feathers,  outermost  13  mm  shorter  than 
centre  ones.  Measurements:  Wing  75  mm,  tail  53  mm,  bill  15  mm.  tarsus 
22  mm,  weight  16.1  gm  at  16.30  GMT. 

I he  bird  appeared  extremely  similar  to  the  first  British  River 
Warbler,  also  on  Fair  Isle,  on  24th  September  1961  (Brit.  Birds, 
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55 : 1 37“ 1 3^,  plate  23a),  and  we  compared  it  in  the  hand  with  the 
original  description  of  the  1961  bird,  written  by  Peter  Davis.  The 
only  differences  were  that  in  the  present  case  the  feathers  on  the 
crown  and  forehead  lacked  any  indistinct  dark  tips,  and  that  the 
tail  showed  fault  bars;  also  G.J.B.  considered  that  the  pink  legs  were 
duller.  The  measurements  and  wing-formulae  were  very  similar, 
while  the  1961  bird,  weighed  at  12.55  GMT,  was  one  gram  heavier. 

Roy  H.  Dennis 

The  Old  Manse,  Rothiemurchus,  Aviemore,  Inverness-shire  phqs  iop 
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The  Naturalist  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  By  Larch  S.  Garrad.  David 
and  Charles,  Newton  Abbot,  1972.  234  pages;  29  photographs; 
12  maps.  £3.75. 

To  one  whose  earlier  and  more  leisurely  days  were  spent  dabbling 
in  Manx  natural  history  and  folk-culture,  this  is  a welcome  and 
invaluable  book;  welcome  because  nostalgic,  invaluable  because  it 
represents  the  first  attempt  to  marshal  a vast  amount  of  largely 
amateur  research  in  a single  book.  Clearly  there  has  had  to  be  much 
silting  and  sorting  ol  material;  and  clearly  again,  those  aspects 
which  arc  Mfss  Garrad  s particular  province  have  received  tin* 
fullest  and  most  accurate  treatment. 

Man  has  been  called  ‘a  tight  little  island’,  and  so  it  is  in  the 
geographical  sense.  But  no  Manx  naturalist  need  feel  in  any  sense 
confined,  for  there  is  probably  a greater  diversity  of  habitat  within 
its  570  sq  km  (220  sq  miles)  than  in  any  part  of  Britain  of  compar- 
able size.  The  northern  plain  comprises  the  sand  dunes  and  raised 
beaches  of  the  Bride  Ayrelands  and  willow-carr  of  the  Ballaugh 
Curraghs ; the  central  mountain  mass  is  pierced  by  numerous  glens 
and  divided  by  the  low-lying  fields  and  ‘gareys’  of  the  Douglas- Peel 
gap;  there  is  a wide  variety  of  littoral  habitats,  especially  in  the 
Castletown  and  Ramsey  areas;  and  Man  has  its  own  offshore  island 
in  the  250-hectare  (616-acre)  Calf,  the  site  of  an  important  bird 
observatory.  The  book  discusses  Man’s  natural  attributes  mainly 
under  such  geographical  headings,  with  chapters  also  on  woodland 
and  the  agricultural  lowlands. 

Unfortunately  Miss  Garrad  is  less  happy  with  the  birds  than  with 
other  groups.  The  suggestion  in  two  places  that  Peregrines  prey  upon 
Rabbits  occasions  a raising  of  the  eyebrows;  and  while  it  is  good 
to  know  that  the  Chough  remains  a familiar  sight  on  much  of  the 
coast,  the  figure  of  200  pairs  is  surely  an  exaggeration.  One  may 
doubt  that  the  Curraghs  should  ‘make  ideal  territory’  for  the  Marsh 
Tit,  a lover  of  mature  broad-leaved  woodland  (sadly  lacking  in 
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Man),  or  that  the  winter  wagtail  roosts  ol'  Douglas  and  Ramsey 
contain  a goodly  proportion  of  White  Wagtails. 

The  annotated  check-list  of  Manx  birds  given  as  an  appendix 
has  far  too  many  nomenclatural  errors.  The  scientific  names  of  the 
commoner  flycatchers  are  transposed,  every  authority  is  enclosed 
in  brackets  whether  or  not  the  original  description  was  made  under 
the  presently  accepted  generic  name,  and  I doubt  if  there  can 
ever  have  been  a more  picturesque  contribution  to  the  synonymy 
than  ‘frigate  bird  Fregata  sp.  Flora ’,  the  last  word,  presumably, 
being  the  American  meteorologists’  pet  name  for  the  hurricane  that 
brought  it!  Despite  its  inaccuracies  and  inequalities,  it  is  basically 
a useful  list;  one  notes  with  sorrow  that  the  Peregrine  and  King- 
fisher are  virtually  extinct  as  breeding  birds,  while  Dippers  and 
Corn  Buntings  are  now  extremely  rare— a situation  hardly  com- 
pensated for  by  the  recent  apparent  increase  in  Corncrakes  and 
Lesser  Redpolls. 

The  Red-legged  Partridge  has  been  introduced  and  ‘is  now  quite 
well  established’;  since  this  artificially  extends  its  range  con- 
siderably far  to  the  west,  one  hopes  that  its  history  in  Man  will  be 
very  fully  documented.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  bird 
communities  inhabit  the  sub-spontaneous  oak-hazel  scrub  of  the 
Santan  Gorge,  the  mature  birch  woodland  in  the  Ballaterson 
Curragh,  and  the  high-level  beech  grove  at  Montpelier.  Such 
studies,  and  a survey  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  cliff-nesting  in  the 
three  hirundine  species,  commend  themselves  as  useful  lines  of 
research  for  the  young  Manx  field-naturalists  who  are  bound  to  find 
this  excellent  book  a spur  to  their  endeavours. 

Kenneth  Williamson 


Requests  for  information 

Fulmars  marked  with  dye  A number  of  Fulmars  Fulmarus  glacialis  on  the 
Aberdeenshire  coast  are  being  marked  with  conspicuous  patches  of  dye  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  information  on  the  distribution  of  the  species  at  sea.  Anyone  sighting 
dyed  Fulmars  is  asked  to  send  details  of  the  date,  location,  distance  from  the 
shore,  direction  of  flight,  and  position  and  colour  of  the  dye  patches,  to  M.  A. 
Macdonald,  Culterty  Field  Station,  Newburgh,  Ellon,  Aberdeenshire 
AB4  oAA. 

Cockle-dropping  by  gulls  An  investigation  is  being  made  of  the  cockle-dropping 
habit  of  the  Common  Gull  Larus  canus.  It  is  well  known  that  this  species  drops 
cockles  on  to  hard  sand  to  smash  open  the  shells,  but  it  is  not  clear  how  widespread 
is  this  habit,  whether  seasonal  and  whether  a successful  or  relict  feeding  method. 
It  seems  likely  that  only  certain  individuals  have  adopted  it;  and  it  is  not  known 
which  species  of  molluscs,  other  than  the  Common  Cockle  Cardium  edule,  are  taken. 
Notes  on  Black-headed  Gulls  L.  ridibundus  cockle-dropping  (apparently  unrecorded) 
are  also  required.  Details,  including  the  locality,  date,  number  and  ages  of  the 
birds,  and  state  of  the  tide,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  J.  N.  Hollyer,  21  Temple 
Way,  Worth,  Deal,  Kent  CT14  oDA. 


News  and  comment  Robert  Hudson 

A.O.U.  bird  name  changes  The  Committee  on  Classification  and  Nomencla- 
ture of  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union  assumes  one  function  that  its  British 
counterpart  does  not — namely,  the  determination  of  official  vernacular  names. 
In  the  32nd  Supplement  to  the  A.O.U.  Check-List  (Auk,  go:  411-jig),  there  are 
several  changes  in  both  classification  and  vernacular  names  that  will  be  of  interest 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Audubon’s  Warbler  Dendroica  auduboni  is  considered 
conspecific  with  the  Myrtle  W'arbler  D.  coronata,  and  the  enlarged  species  becomes 
ellow-rumped  Warbler’;  Bullock’s  Oriole  Icterus  bullockii  is  merged  with  the 
Baltimore  Oriole  I.  galbula  as  the  ‘Northern  Oriole’;  and  the  White-winged, 
Oregon  and  Guadalupe  Juncos  Junto  aikeni,  J.  oreganus  and  J.  insularis  are  held  to 
be  conspecific  with  the  Slate-coloured  Jtinco  J.  hyemalis  under  the  new  species 
name  of  ‘Dark-eyed  Junco’.  Further,  as  the  result  of  a tropical  species.  Panda 
pitiayumi,  being  named  ‘Tropical  Parula’,  the  Parula  Warbler  P.  americana  becomes 
‘Northern  Parula’.  In  its  desire  to  ensure  that  each  species  has  a distinctive 
vernacular  name  that  will  separate  it  from  allied  species  in  other  countries,  the 
committee  has  decreed  that  henceforth  there  shall  be  Northern  Fulmar  Fulmarus 
glacialis , Northern  Shoveler  Anas  clypeala , Black  Scoter  Melanitta  nigra  and  Red 
Knot  Calidris  canutus.  Such  a policy  has  much  to  commend  it.  In  Britain,  however, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  who  would  be  prepared  to  tackle  this  aspect  of  terminology, 
even  though  we  are  a major  offender  in  pinning  what  should  be  group  names 
on  to  single  species:  Storm  Petrel,  Cormorant,  Teal,  Buzzard.  Coot,  Snipe, 
Cuckoo,  Swift,  Swallow,  Wren  and  Wheatear  are  obvious  examples  of  this  British 
insularity  of  attitude. 

Sahara  expansion?  There  has  been  copious  mention  in  newspapers  about  human 
problems  resulting  from  the  prolonged  drought  that  is  affecting  the  arid  belt  south 
of  the  Sahara  (Senegal,  Mali,  Niger,  northern  Nigeria  and  Chad).  This  Sahel 
Region  relies  upon  a short  wet  season  to  provide  the  water  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  life,  and  for  several  years  now  these  rains  have  failed : the  Sahara 
Desert  is  broadening.  Whether  this  trend  will  continue  or  be  reversed  remains  to 
be  seen;  meanwhile  there  are  grounds  for  fearing  that  such  changes  may  have 
repercussions  on  European  birdlife.  It  is  now  believed  that  a great  many,  perhaps 
even  a majority,  of  west  European  summer  visitors  migrate  across  the  Sahara 
on  broad  fronts  and  in  single  flights  to  and  from  their  African  winter-quarters: 
they  need  dependable  food  resources  in  the  Sahel  Region  to  recover  from,  or  to 
fit  themselves  for,  this  arduous  desert  crossing.  Too  little  is  known  as  yet  about  the 
endurance  limits  of  birds  in  terms  of  the  length  of  sustained  flight  that  can  be 
undertaken  safely.  At  present  one  can  only  speculate,  but  it  does  seem  possible 
that  any  significant  broadening  of  the  Sahara  might  exaggerate  migratorv  hazards 
and  lead  to  fewer  summer  visitors  to  Europe.  Could  this,  for  example,  be  why  the 
Whitethroat  has  failed  to  recover  from  its  population  crash  in  1 969  ? 

Langstone  Harbour  public  enquiry  In  the  March  1973  issue  (Brit.  Birds. 
66:128),  ‘News  and  comment’  carried  a report  of  a public  inquiry  into  proposals 
for  marina  development  and  reclamation  in  Langstone  Harbour.  Hampshire. 
This  harbour  is  of  international  importance  for  its  wader  populations  and,  together 
with  neighbouring  Chichester  Harbour,  supported  more  than  10,000  Dark-bellied 
Brent  Geese  last  winter  (probably  around  25°0  of  the  world  population).  All  who 
are  involved  in  conservation  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  Inspector  recommended 
that  planning  permission  should  be  refused,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Environment  has  accepted  this  recommendation.  The  Inspector’s  report  makes  it 
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clear  that  the  refusal  of  planning  permission  was  based  on  conservation  considera- 
tions. (Contributed  by  C.  R.  Tubbs,  Nature  Conservancy.) 

Motorways  and  the  biologist  About  6,000  hectares  (60  sq  km)  of  land  have 
disappeared  beneath  the  concrete  trackways  of  Britain’s  present  motorway 
complex,  while  another  4,000  hectares  destroyed  in  the  construction  stages  have 
been  returned  to  the  environment  as  verges.  What  effects  has  this  had  on  wildlife 
along  the  route?  Botanists  have  some  indications  from  a survey,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Nature  Conservancy,  carried  out  along  the  verges  of  the  mi  ; but  much 
less  is  known  about  the  animals  which  live  along  verges  or  have  been  affected  in 
some  way  by  motorway  construction.  How  can  disturbance  be  assessed  ? Are  there 
any  measures  that  can  be  taken  to  alleviate  or  repair  the  damage  caused  ? These 
are  among  the  questions  to  be  posed  at  two  co-ordinated  events  this  autumn.  An 
exhibition  entitled  ‘Motorways  and  Animals’  will  be  held  in  the  Natural  History 
Gallery  of  the  Passmore  Edwards  Museum,  Romford  Road,  London  E15,  from 
22nd  to  27th  October;  and  on  25th  October  a symposium  on  ‘Motorways  and  the 
Biologist’  (chaired  by  Dr  Kenneth  Mellanby)  will  be  held  at  the  North  East 
London  Polytechnic,  Romford  Road,  London  E15.  The  museum  exhibition  is 
open  to  the  public:  those  wishing  to  attend  the  symposium  should  contact  R. 
K.  Tabor,  Department  of  Applied  Biology,  North  East  London  Polytechnic,  at 
the  address  above. 

Release  of  defence  lands  In  1971  the  Government  set  up  the  Defence  Lands 
Committee  under  Lord  Nugent  of  Guildford,  to  assess  whether  the  Armed  Forces 
need  all  the  land  they  hold  in  Britain.  The  Committee’s  Report,  published  on 
5th  July,  recommends  the  complete  release  of  40  sites  totalling  12,500  hectares 
(125  sq  km)  and  the  partial  release  of  a further  57,  but  also  advocates  the  retention 
of  the  large  military  complexes  on  Salisbury  Plain  in  Wiltshire,  around  Aldershot 
on  the  Surrey-Hampshire  border,  and  at  Sennybridge  in  Brecon.  The  major  areas 
recommended  for  release  are  the  coastal  strip  of  about  2,800  hectares  around  Lul- 
worth  Cove  in  Dorset,  which  includes  the  evacuated  village  of  Tyneham;  and 
nearly  1,000  hectares  of  the  Okehampton  Range  on  Dartmoor.  Perhaps  inevitably, 
there  is  local  dissention  on  whether  the  Dorset  land  should  be  preserved  for  public 
use  under  the  protection  of  the  National  Trust  or  sold  back  to  its  previous  owners 
(or  their  heirs) ; while  the  Dartmoor  National  Park  Committee  is  indignant  that  so 
little  of  the  14,000  hectares  held  by  the  Ministry  of  Defence  will  be  released.  Other 
holdings  to  be  sold  off  include  some  16  hectares  of  land  and  foreshore  at  Wembury 
in  Devon,  and  95  hectares  of  Donna  Nook  in  Lincolnshire.  A useful  recommen- 
dation of  the  Nugent  Committee  is  that  there  should  be  a new  post  of  Conservation 
Officer  within  the  Ministry  of  Defence  to  act  as  a link  between  civilian  amenity 
organisations  and  the  military,  and  Lt.-Col.  C.  N.  Clayden,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Bird-Watching  Society,  has  since  been  appointed,  a happy  choice. 

Foulness  wrangle  continues  At  least  in  its  public  statements,  the  Conservative 
Government  remains  steadfast  in  its  determination  to  build  the  Third  London 
Airport  on  the  Maplin  Sands,  though  opposition  continues  to  mount,  even 
within  its  own  ranks.  The  Maplin  Development  Bill  received  its  third  reading 
(by  a majority  of  only  nine)  on  13th  June,  but  not  before  the  Government  had 
been  defeated  by  1 7 votes  on  an  amendment,  a clause  inserted  against  their  wishes 
requiring  the  Minister  to  review  technical  developments  in  the  civil  aviation  field 
(in  consultation  with  the  Civil  Aviation  Authority  and  the  British  Airports 
Authority)  before  starting  reclamation  work.  A further  issue  which  has  been  raised 
since  I last  wrote  on  this  subject  (‘News  and  comment’,  March  1973)  concerns 
fuel  availability,  an  aspect  which  became  a talking  point  following  a series  of  B.B.C. 
Television  programmes  on  fossil  fuel  resources.  It  is  being  suggested  that  known 
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oilfields  are  likely  to  be  all  but  exhausted  by  the  end  of  this  century,  and  that  oil 
shortages  might  limit  air  transport  growth  even  before  the  projected  completion 
date  of  a new  international  airport.  According  to  a report  by  Andrew  Wilson  in 
The  Observer  for  8th  July,  a confidential  document  entitled  ‘Heathrow  Master 
Plan  has  been  circulated  to  a number  of  interested  bodies  by  the  British  Airports 
Authority  since  last  November.  This  offers  an  alternative  to  Maplin  by  proposing 
extensions  to  Heathrow  Airport,  the  capacity  of  which  is  limited  at  present  only 
by  the  amount  of  passenger  facilities:  by  taking  in  peripheral  land,  including 
(perhaps  sadly  for  ornithologists)  the  Perry  Oaks  sewage  works,  and  building  a 
rail  spur  from  Feltham,  the  B.A.A.  believes  that  a Maplin  Airport  would  not  be 
needed,  at  least  until  well  into  the  iggo’s.  It  is  known  that  the  Treasury  is  unsym- 
pathetic towards  the  £825  million  Maplin  scheme,  the  fate  of  which  may  well 
be  bound  up  with  that  of  the  Channel  Tunnel,  for  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  national  economy  could  afford  both;  a choice  will  surely  have  to  be  made. 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  the  editors  of  British  Birds 


Recent  reports — March  and  April  D.  A.  Christie 

These  are  largely  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records 

This  summary  is  concerned  with  March  and  April,  with  a separate  analysis  of 
arrivals  of  some  commoner  migrants  and  summer  visitors.  The  first  week  of  March 
was  wet  generally,  but  from  about  7th  a 16-day  spell  of  dry,  sunny  weather  was 
maintained  with  south-westerly  winds  and  accompanying  high  temperatures, 
during  which  period  a number  of  migrants  reached  our  shores.  Conditions  became 
cold  at  the  end  of  the  month  just  before  heavy  snow  in  parts  at  the  beginning  of 
April,  a month  dominated  by  an  anticyclone  to  the  west  of  Britain  which  caused 
strong  northerly  winds  over  most  of  Europe  and  held  up  migrants.  A milder  spell 
in  mid-month  encouraged  some  migrants,  and  there  were  one  or  two  good  falls, 
but  winds  changed  to  easterly  from  21st  and  it  was  not  until  the  last  five  days  of  the 
month  that  southerly  winds  brought  a surge  of  arrivals.  Even  then  many  parts  of 
Britain  did  not  record  some  species,  such  as  Reed  Warbler  and  Turtle  Dove,  until 
early  May,  when  there  was  a veritable  flood  of  migrants. 

DIVERS  TO  SWANS 

One  of  the  two  Great  Northern  Divers  Gavia  immer  which  arrived  at  King 
George  V Reservoir  (Essex/Middlesex)  in  November  1972  (Brit.  Birds,  66:  129) 
left  during  March,  the  other  staying  until  early  May.  Easterly  movement  of  divers 
at  Beachy  Head  (Sussex)  reached  a peak  in  the  last  week  of  April,  a very  high 
total  of  39  Black-throated  G.  arctica  being  recorded  on  24th.  Maximum  numbers 
moving  upchannel  at  Dungeness  (Kent)  during  April  were  six  Great  Northern 
on  20th,  and  21  Black-throated  and  12  Red-throated  G.  stellata  on  30th. 

At  St  Ives  (Cornwall)  Manx  Shearwaters  Piiffinus  puffinus  were  passing  at  a 
rate  of  500  per  hour  in  the  early  morning  of  25th  March,  and  single  Cory’s 
Shearwaters  Calonectris  diomedea  were  recorded  in  April  at  Douglas  Head  (Isle  of 
Man)  on  7th  and  at  Dungeness  on  30th.  There  was  an  unusual  record  of  a Gannet 
Sula  bassana  over  the  Scrape  at  Minsmere  (Suffolk)  on  29th  April  ( cf  Brit.  Birds. 

65: 31 0- 

A Purple  Heron  Ardea  purpurea  stayed  at  Minsmere  from  27th  April  until  14th 
May  and  another  appeared  at  Stodmarsh  (Kent)  on  29th,  while  a Little  Bittern 
Ixobrychus  minutus  was  present  at  Padworth  (Berkshire)  on  18th  and  19th  of  that 
month.  A Bittern  Botaurus  stellaris  on  the  Calf  of  Man  on  19th  April  was  the  first 
ever  recorded  there.  A drake  Pintail  Anas  acuta  on  Lundy  (Devon)  on  12th  March 
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was  only  the  third  dated  record  for  the  island,  and  an  immature  male  Goldeneye 
Bucephala  clangula  on  Handa  (Sutherland)  on  6th  and  13th  April  was  the  first  for 
that  locality.  Small  flocks  of  Scaup  Aythya  marila  occurred  at  three  inland  waters  in 
southern  Britain  during  the  period:  four  at  Thrapston  gravel  pits  (Northampton- 
shire) on  6th  March;  eleven  at  Cheddar  Reservoir  (Somerset)  from  11th  March, 
with  seven  staying  throughout  April  until  2nd  May;  and  eleven  at  Grafham  Water 
(Huntingdonshire)  from  1st  March,  numbers  varying  until  a maximum  of  18  was 
recorded  on  5th  April.  There  was  a preponderance  of  males  at  the  last  two  locali- 
ties. Long-tailed  Ducks  Clangula  hyemalis  were  still  plentiful  at  regular  sites  in 
March:  over  2,000  at  Findhorn  (Morayshire),  100  at  Ross  (Northumberland),  and 
an  all-time  high  of  97  at  Hunstanton  (Norfolk) — all  on  nth.  Numbers  were  con- 
siderably lower  in  April,  when  single  individuals  were  noted  at  three  inland  locali- 
ties. A remarkable  flock  of  200  Velvet  Scoters  Melanitta  fusca  and  200  Eiders 
Somateria  mollissima  was  present  off  Heacham  (Norfolk)  on  8th  March,  the  scoter 
numbers  reducing  to  40  by  20th  April.  Easterly  movements  at  Beachy  Head  in 
April  involved  at  least  130  Velvet  Scoters,  with  peaks  on  15th  (39)  and  27th  (29), 
and  8,557  Common  Scoters  M.  nigra,  with  peaks  on  23rd  (2,270),  24th  (2,048) 
and  30th  (1,664).  Maxima  at  Dungeness  were  47  Velvet  and  3,470  Common  on 
23rd  April.  Unusual  reports  of  Common  Scoters  inland  concerned  six  at  Brent 
Reservoir  (Middlesex)  and  four  at  King  George  V Reservoir,  both  on  14th  April. 

White-fronted  Geese  Anser  albifrons  numbered  2,600  at  Slimbridge  (Gloucester- 
shire) on  4th  March,  and  Pinkfeet  A.  brachyrhynchus  2,000  at  Snettisham  (Norfolk) 
on  8th,  while  Bean  Geese  A.  fab  alls  were  noted  at  both  these  sites  and  at  three 
others  during  March.  In  the  Solway  Firth  the  wintering  Barnacle  Geese  Branta 
leucopsis  remained  in  strength  into  early  March,  when  4,200  were  counted  at 
Rockcliffe  Marsh  (Cumberland).  Brent  Geese  B.  bernicla  had  generally  departed 
by  the  middle  of  April,  and  47  flying  east  at  Dungeness  on  23rd  (the  same  day  as  the 
peak  scoter  movement)  was  the  maximum  recorded  there  during  the  month.  Eight 
Bewick’s  Swans  Cygnus  bewickii  were  at  Caerlaverock  (Dumfriesshire)  until  6th 
March,  an  unusual  record  for  Scotland,  while  the  last  Whooper  Swan  C.  cygnus 
departed  from  the  Ribble  marshes  (Lancashire)  on  15th  April. 

RAPTORS  TO  CRAKES 

The  apparent  attraction  of  East  Anglia  for  raptors  continued.  At  Minsmere  there 
were  up  to  two  Buzzards  Buteo  buteo  until  31st  March,  four  on  10th  April,  one  on 
1 1 th  and  a remarkable  flock  of  ten  on  29th.  A Rough-legged  Buzzard  B.  lagopus 
was  present  on  4th  and  24th  March.  Single  Buzzards  occurred  at  three  other 
places  in  East  Anglia  and  further  Rough-legged  Buzzards  were  recorded  in 
Norfolk  in  March,  at  Cley  on  10th  and  at  Wolferton  from  17th  to  21st.  A Goshawk 
Accipiter  gentilis  was  at  Walberswick  (Suffolk)  on  4th  and  one  was  seen  in  mid- 
month at  Snettisham,  while  Red  Kites  Milvus  milvus  again  appeared  in  Norfolk, 
at  Happisburgh  on  22nd  March  and  at  Cley  on  24th  and  25th,  another  remaining 
at  Snettisham  until  early  April.  Elsewhere  there  was  a Red  Kite  over  Denton, 
Canterbury  (Kent),  on  3rd  April,  and  a Rough-legged  Buzzard  and  a dark-phase 
Gyrfalcon  Falco  rusticolus  on  Fair  Isle  (Shetland)  on  22nd.  Earlier  in  that  month 
Gyrfalcons  had  been  seen  at  Berriedale  Water  (Caithness)  on  2nd  and  found  dead 
at  Glen  Tanar  (Aberdeenshire)  on  13th.  A male  Red-footed  Falcon  F.  vespertinus 
was  reported  at  Frampton  (Gloucestershire)  on  24th. 

Throughout  March  a pair  of  Marsh  Harriers  Circus  aeruginosus  was  resident  at 
Minsmere,  with  an  additional  female  on  most  days  and  another  male  occasionally, 
and  in  April  a bigamous  male  was  mated  with  two  females,  while  an  immature 
male  was  also  present;  another  adult  male  was  present  from  27th.  The  only  report 
of  Montagu’s  Harriers  C.  pygargus  came  from  Somerset,  where  an  immature  was 
seen  between  Velvet  Bottom  and  Priddy  on  26th  April.  At  Loch  Garten  (Inverness- 
shire)  the  male  Osprey  Pandion  haliaetus  returned  on  27th  March,  but  the  female 
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not  until  26th  April.  Ospreys  were  recorded  on  passage  in  April  at  Pennington 
marshes  (Hampshire)  and  Clumber  Park  (Nottinghamshire)  on  7th,  Leighton 
Moss  (Lancashire)  on  14th,  Teesmouth  (Co.  Durham)  on  15th,  Weston  Turville 
Reservoir  (Buckinghamshire)  on  16th,  Calf  of  Man  on  25th,  Ogston  Reservoir 
(Derbyshire)  on  26th,  and  on  Alderney  (Channel  Islands)  on  29th. 

1 he  only  report  received  of  Quail  Coturnix  cotumix  concerned  an  exceptionally 
early  migrant  at  Lancing  Beach  (Sussex)  on  21st  March,  this  being  the  earliest 
ever  undisputed  arrival  for  the  county.  A Spotted  Crake  Porzana  porzana  found 
at  Cassiobury  Park  (Hertfordshire)  on  the  last  day  of  March  stayed  until  at  least 
20th  April;  unusually  tame,  it  offered  excellent  views  to  numerous  birdwatchers. 
A wing  of  an  adult  of  the  same  species  was  found  in  early  April  at  Longstowe 
(Cambridgeshire).  A Little  Crake  P.  parva  was  reported  at  Frensham  Pond 
(Hampshire/Surrey)  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  March,  but  far  more  remarkable 
were  two  at  Leigh-on-Sea  (Essex)  for  several  weeks  from  28th  March,  with  possibly 
three  on  29th. 

WADERS  TO  AUKS 

Single  Kentish  Plovers  Ckaradrius  alexandrinus  were  seen  at  Sandwich  Bay  Kent 
on  25th  March  and  4th,  13th,  15th  and  18th  April,  with  two  on  22nd  and  23rd 
April,  and  there  was  one  at  Hengistbury  Head/Christchurch  Harbour  (Hamp- 
shire) on  27th  March  and  one  at  Sidlesham  Ferry  (Sussex)  during  the  last  week  of 
April.  Two  early  Dotterels  Eudromias  morinellus  stayed  at  Sandwich  Bay  on  9th 
and  10th  April,  and  later  that  month  one  was  on  Fair  Isle  on  25th  and  one  at 
Swanton  Morley  airfield  (Norfolk)  on  30th.  Rare  waders  reported  included  a 
dowitcher  Limnodromus  sp  at  Loch  Ridden  (Argyll)  on  5th  April  and  two  Great 
Snipes  Gallinago  media,  at  Hovcringham  (Nottinghamshire)  on  the  last  two  days  of 
March  and  at  Hollowed  Reservoir  (Northamptonshire)  on  20th  and  21st  April. 
Single  Wood  Sandpipers  Tringa  glareola  were  recorded  in  April  at  Portburv 
Wharf  (Somerset)  on  15th  and  23rd  and  at  Fowlmerc  (Cambridgeshire)  on  20th. 
Little  Stints  Calidris  minutus  were  reported  from  four  localities  in  March,  with  a 
maximum  of  four  at  Chew  Valley  Lake  (Somerset)  on  20th,  and  from  six  localities 
in  April,  including  three  at  Minsmere  on  23rd  and  three  at  Cliffe  (Kent)  on  24th. 
There  were  only  two  Curlew  Sandpipers  C.ferruginea  in  April,  one  at  Frodsham 
(Cheshire)  on  8th  and  one  at  Sandwich  Bay  on  30th.  Seventy  Avocets  Recurvirostra 
avosetta  had  returned  to  Minsmere  by  20th  April,  but  the  laying  of  first  eggs  was 
late — on  26th.  A few  Avocets  were  seen  in  Kent  and  the  west  country,  and  one  at 
Swansea  docks  on  29th  April  was  the  first  for  Glamorgan  since  1935.  In  April 
single  Grey  Phalaropes  Phalaropus  fulicarius  (rare  in  spring)  turned  up  at  Files- 
Bay  (Yorkshire)  on  7th,  Walberswick  on  20th  and  21st  (winter  plumage)  and  Rye 
Harbour  (Sussex)  on  23rd  (nearly  summer  plumage). 

A heavy  upchannel  passage  of  Bar-tailed  Godwits  Limosa  lapponica  was  noted 
in  April.  At  Beachy  Head  6,293  were  recorded  during  the  month,  with  peaks  of 
1,360  on  25th  and  3,420  on  26th.  The  Dungeness  maximum  was  4,188  on  26th. 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  same  birds  were  involved  to  a large  extent.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  peak  passage  off  Dungeness  occurred  on  exactly  the 
same  date  in  1972  (Brit.  Birds,  65:  313). 

Single  Great  Skuas  Stercorarius  skua  were  seen  in  March  at  Teesmouth  on  24th. 
St  Ives  on  25th  and  Brean  Down  (Somerset)  on  26th.  A total  of  16  passed  east  at 
Beachy  Head  during  April,  with  peaks  on  17th  (3),  23rd  (4)  and  26th  (4),  while 
ihe  maximum  at  Dungeness  was  five  on  23rd.  The  first  returns  to  Handa  Island 
were  two  on  2nd  April  and  the  first  six  appeared  on  Fair  Isle  the  next  day. 
Pomarine  Skuas  S.  pomarinus  occurred  during  April  at  Teesmouth  on  8th, 
Hengistbury  Head  on  24th,  St  Catherine’s  Point  (Isle  of  Wight)  on  26th  and 
Ramsey  Island  (Pembrokeshire)  on  28th;  the  total  for  the  month  at  Beachy  Head 
was  five,  with  a maximum  of  three  on  25th;  and  four  flew  east  at  Gilkicker  Point 
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and  Hill  Head  (Hampshire)  on  30th.  Arctic  Skuas  S.  parasiticus  began  to  return 
to  Handa  Island  on  13th  April,  an  early  date,  and  to  Fair  Isle  on  16th.  At  least 
70  flew  east  offBeachy  Head,  peaks  being  13  on  24th,  12  on  28th  and  25  on  30th, 
and  a maximum  of  1 5 was  recorded  at  Dungeness  on  the  last  of  those  dates.  Between 
22nd  and  30th  April  15  flew  east  at  Gilkicker  Point  and  ten  east  at  Hurst  (also 
Hampshire) . 

Having  supported  a number  of  the  less  common  gulls  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  notably  at  least  nine  individual  Mediterranean  Gulls  Larus  melano- 
cephalus,  the  Blackpill  area  of  Swansea  Bay  finally  produced  the  bird  of  the  spring— 
a Ring-billed  Gull  L.  delawarensis  from  North  America  which  stayed  from  14th 
March  to  31st  and  which  would  make  the  first  British  record  of  the  species,  the  last 
of  the  eastern  Nearctic  gulls  to  be  identified  in  these  islands.  A paper  on  the  field 
identification  of  the  Ring-billed  Gull  was  recently  published  in  this  journal  (Brit. 
Birds,  66:  115-118,  plates  22C-24).  Mediterranean  Gulls  were  reported  from  nine 
other  sites  during  the  period,  mostly  singletons,  and  among  other  interesting  gull 
reports  was  that  of  a Glaucous  Gull  L.  hyperboreus  at  Newlyn  (Cornwall)  during 
March  which  had  by  then  been  present  in  the  area  for  twelve  months.  Small  flocks 
of  Little  Gulls  L.  minutus  were  widely  scattered  as  usual  in  spring,  the  only  note- 
worthy passage  reported  being  31  east  at  Beachy  Head  on  26th. 

Two  rare  terns  were  reported  during  April:  a Gull-billed  Tern  Gelochelidon 
nilotica  at  Selsey  Bill  (Sussex)  during  23rd  to  28th  and  a Caspian  Hydroprogne 
caspia  at  Bolton-on-Swale  (Yorkshire)  on  24th  and  25th.  A total  of  1,760  miscel- 
laneous auks  was  noted  off  St.  Ives  on  2nd  April  in  a five-hour  sea  movement  which 
also  involved  560  Fulmars  Fuhnarus  glacialis  and  660  Kittiwakes  Rissa  tridactyla. 

OWLS  TO  BUNTINGS 

A male  Snowy  Owl  Nyctea  scandiaca  was  on  Fair  Isle  on  26th  March.  At  a site  in 
the  south-east  part  of  the  London  area,  up  to  six  Long-eared  Owls  Asio  otus  were 
present  throughout  March  and  a pair  bred  and  hatched  four  young,  but  the  chicks 
disappeared  between  21st  and  29th  April,  possibly  taken  by  human  intruders; 
this  record  constitutes  the  first  proved  breeding  of  the  species  in  the  London  area 
since  1934. 

There  were  four  Hoopoes  Upupa  epops  in  March,  at  Hardwick  (Norfolk)  on  1 7th 
and  1 8th,  at  Sarisbury  Green  (Hampshire)  from  22nd  until  at  least  early  April, 
near  Stokenham  (Devon)  on  24th,  and  near  Marazion  Marsh  (Cornwall)  on  31st; 
in  April  further  reports  concerned  nine  individuals  in  Cornwall,  Dorset,  Sussex, 
Surrey  and  Kent,  and  a Roller  Coracias  garrulus  was  seen  at  Westcott  (Surrey)  on 
the  early  date  of  20th.  A small  lark  at  Pitsford  Reservoir  (Northamptonshire)  from 
7th  to  1 2th  April  was  considered  by  some  observers  to  be  a Lesser  Short-toed 
Calandrella  ru/escens.  A Woodlark  Lullula  arborea  appeared  at  Dungeness  on  17th 
March  and  a small  passage  of  this  species  was  apparent  at  Hengistbury  Head  from 
1 6th  of  that  mondi;  in  the  New  Forest  (Hampshire)  as  many  as  six  singing  Wood- 
larks were  encountered  in  a five-kilometre  walk  from  Ashurst  on  nth  March. 
Shorelarks  Eremophila  alpestris  were  late  in  leaving  the  east  coast,  being  present 
right  to  the  end  of  April:  parties  of  about  40  were  still  at  Teesmouth  and  Cley  in  the 
last  week,  and  there  were  even  seven  in  the  far  west  at  Cemlyn  Bay  (Anglesey) 
until  25th;  a migrant  on  Fair  Isle  on  29th  and  30th  was  also  unusual.  A Black- 
bellied  Dipper  Cinclus  c.  cinclus  at  Narborough  Mill  (Norfolk)  on  1st  March  had 
been  in  the  vicinity  for  some  time  and  may  well  have  been  the  bird  seen  not  far 
away  at  Stiffkey  on  18th  October  1972  (Brit.  Birds,  66:  87).  In  the  Formby  Point/ 
Freshfield  area  of  Lancashire  a male  Golden  Oriole  Oriolus  oriolus  was  present  on 
2 1 st,  23rd  and  28th  April. 

Pre-migration  flocks  of  Fieldfares  Turdus  pilaris  occurred  at  several  places  in 
March:  in  Derbyshire  there  were  at  least  1,000  on  24th  at  Earl  Sterndale  and  1,550 
on  25th  between  Buxton  and  Ashbourne,  while  at  Hexham  and  Wark  (Northum- 
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bcrland)  i ,000  were  noted  at  the  same  time.  Movement  was  recorded  on  24th 
when,  for  example,  2,000  flew  ESE  at  Godstone  (Surrey),  while  in  Northumberland 
a heavy  movement  westwards  with  Redwings  T.  iliacus  was  apparent  a week  later 
just  before  snow  fell  on  the  night  of  31st  March/ 1st  April.  Flocks  of  several  hundred 
Fieldfares  were  still  present  throughout  April;  Redwings  were  generally  far  less 
numerous.  Movements  of  other  assorted  migrants  in  March  included  a good 
passage  of  Black  Redstarts  Phoenicurus  ochruros,  particularly  during  22nd-25th, 
with  maxima  of  eleven  at  Dungeness  on  23rd  and  nine  at  Sandwich  Bay  on  25  th; 
influxes  of  Goldcrests  Regidus  regulus  on  Fair  Isle  from  24th,  at  Teesmouth  on 
25th  and  at  Folkestone  Warren  (Kent)  on  29th  (40  at  the  last  locality,  considered 
to  be  of  the  nominate  Continental  race) ; and  a peak  of  eight  Firecrests  R. 
ignicapillus  at  Dungeness  on  24th.  In  April  migration  was  more  evident.  A large  fall 
occurred  at  Hengistbury  Plead  on  14th,  with  a minimum  of  1,000  Phylloscopus 
warblers  and  over  250  Wheatears  Oenanthe  oenanthe.  On  23rd  a fall  at  Spurn 
(Yorkshire)  involved  24  Wheatears,  well  over  too  Robins  Erithacus  rubecula,  13 
Black  Redstarts  and  30  Goldcrests  (70  the  next  day),  while  at  Dungeness 
there  were  twelve  Firecrests.  Most  remarkable,  Greenland  Wheatears 
0.  0.  leucorrhoa  numbered  56  at  Formby  on  25th  and  50  on  the  Calf  of  Man  on  26th. 
The  first  Bluethroat  Luscinia  svecica  of  the  spring  was  at  Pagham  Harbour  (Sussex) 
on  28th.  A Nearctic  rarity,  a female  American  Robin  T~.  migratorius,  was  reported 
in  a Guildford  (Surrey)  garden  on  15th  and  1 6th  April. 

Cetti’s  Warblers  Cettia  cetti  continue  to  spread  north-westwards.  In  Kent  they 
were  recorded  in  six  localities  in  April,  and  at  Par  (Cornwall)  one  stayed  from  28th 
March  until  12th  April.  In  March  single  Dartford  Warblers  Sylvia  undata, 
presumably  migrants,  were  at  Hengistbury  Head  on  17th  and  in  a garden  at 
Clifle  from  6th  to  28th.  Both  Cetti  s and  Dartford  are  largely  sedentary  species, 
with  only  occasional  wandering  individuals  appearing  outside  the  breeding  range, 
and  this  also  applies  to  several  Mediterranean  warblers  including  the  Sardinian 
S.  melanocephalus ; thus  it  was  a rare  event  for  two  Sardinian  Warblers  to  be  recorded 
in  April— a female  trapped  at  Dungeness  on  18th,  and  a male  trapped  at  Waxham 
(Norfolk)  on  28th  and  still  present  on  29th— which  would  be  the  fourth  and  fifth 
for  Britain.  About  ten  localities  recorded  Waxwings  Bombycilla  garrulus  during 
March,  with  17  in  the  city  centre  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  on  26th  and  with  22  at 
Fenham  (Northumberland)  on  27th.  Several  sightings  in  Scotland  included  37  on 
8th  and  43  on  15th  at  Hilton  (Aberdeenshire).  Surprisingly,  only  one  was  reported 
in  April,  at  Yardley,  Birmingham,  on  14th. 

Twites  Acanthis  flavirostris  were  generally  rather  scarce.  In  south  and  south-west 
England  there  were  40  at  Dibden  Bay  (Hampshire),  one  in  Bristol  and  two  at 
Chittening  (Gloucestershire)  in  early  March,  while  on  the  Calf  of  Man  up  to  35 
weie  piesent;  very  tew  April  reports  were  received  from  any  part  of  Britain. 
Siskins  Carduelis  spinus,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  to  be  exceptionally  numerous, 
and  the  extent  of  their  garden-feeding  habits  (Brit.  Birds , 66:  91-99)  reached  a new 
peak.  On  18th  March  a quite  extraordinary  total  of  10,000  was  estimated  in  one 
plantation  alone  in  the  East  Anglian  Brecklands,  most  of  which  had  passed  through 
by  24th.  Bramblings  Fringilla  montifringilla,  too,  were  generally  more  plentiful 
than  they  had  been  earlier  in  the  winter.  Serins  Serinus  serinus  were  seen  at  three 
localities  in  March — Chorlton-cum-Hardy  (Lancashire)  on  9th,  Selsey  Bill  on 
18th  and  Bushey  (Hertfordshire)  on  21st— and  April  reports  were  received  from 
Strumble  Head  (Pembrokeshire)  on  10th  and  from  Bcachy  Head  on  20th  and  24th. 
Two  Arctic  Redpolls  A.  hornemanni  were  identified  at  Holkham  (Norfolk)  on 
7th  March,  with  20  to  30  Mealy  A.  f flammea.  Crossbills  Loxia  curvirostra  were 
still  widely  distributed— for  example,  109  in  Church  Wood,  Blean  (Kent),  in 
April,  consisting  of  25%  adult  males  and  no  juveniles— and  a Two-barred 
Crossbill  L.  leucoptera  was  reported  at  North  Elmham  (Norfolk)  on  16th  March. 
Snow  Buntings  Plectrophenax  nivalis  had  largely  left  the  coast  by  the  end  of  March, 
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but  there  were  still  three  at  Cley  until  at  least  22nd  April;  Lapland  Buntings 
Calcarius  lapponicus  were  last  recorded  at  Teesmouth  on  17th  March,  though  again 
a female  was  present  at  Cley  up  to  at  least  22nd  April  and  there  was  an  unusual 
inland  record  of  a male  in  resplendent  breeding  plumage  at  Grafham  Water  on 
14th. 

ARRIVALS  OF  MIGRANTS  AND  SUMMER  VISITORS 

Garganey  Anas  querquedula  Three  very  early  birds  at  Upton  Warren  (Worcester- 
shire) on  2nd  March,  a drake  on  the  Ouse  Washes  (Cambridgeshire/Norfolk)  on 
6th,  three  at  Wick  Hams  (Hampshire)  on  8th  and  five  there  on  gth,  three  pairs  also 
on  gth  near  Barnstaple  (Devon),  and  30  at  Marazion  Marsh  on  17th.  A drake  on 
Fair  Isle  from  11th  to  14th  was  extremely  unusual  and  very  early  so  far  north. 
Influx  from  24th  March  and  small  arrival  in  April. 

Hobby  Falco  subbuteo  Two  very  early  reports  concerned  one  over  Chelsea  (London) 
on  the  exceptional  date  of  14th  March  and  one  in  Somerset  on  30th.  One  at  Rye 
Harbour  on  21st  April,  and  six  reports  between  26th  and  30th  from  the  Midlands 
and  south  and  west  England. 

Corncrake  Crex  crex  Singles  on  Lundy  on  22nd  and  27th  April,  Fair  Isle  on  26th, 
Calf  of  Man  on  27th,  and  heard  in  the  Idle  valley  (Lincolnshire/Nottinghamshire) 
on  30th  were  the  only  reports. 

Little  Ringed  Plover  Charadrius  dubius  One  at  Sevenoaks  (Kent)  on  21st  March, 
singles  at  Drakelow  (Derbyshire),  Holme  (Norfolk)  and  Grafham  Water  all  on 
22nd,  small  passage  from  24th  and  small  but  stead)  passage  through  April. 
Whimbrel  Numenius  phaeopus  First  two  on  Lundy  on  23rd  and  one  on  Calf  of  Man 
on  27th  and  31st  were  the  only  March  records.  No  more  reported  until  14th  April, 
but  big  arrival  i6th-i7th  and  many  large  parties  by  end  of  month. 

Common  Sandpiper  Tringa  hypoleucos  A number  of  wintering  birds  still  present 
in  March.  A few  apparent  arrivals  at  end  of  March  and  early  April,  and  general 
arrival  from  12th  April,  but  nowhere  numerous. 

Greenshank  T.  nebularia  Wintering  birds  confuse  the  picture.  A slow  trickle 
through  April  concerning  only  30  to  40  individuals;  generally  scarce. 

Stone  Curlew  Burhinus  oedicnemus  Apart  from  wintering  birds  in  Hampshire 
(Brit.  Birds,  66:  i7g),  first  four  at  two  sites  in  Breckland  on  24th  March.  About  25 
at  Stubbs  Fen,  Southery  (Norfolk)  on  25th,  and  one  at  Cottington  (Kent)  on  27th. 
A traditional  breeding  site  near  Brandon  (Norfolk)  occupied  during  first  week  of 
April,  and  a migrant  seen  at  Gilkicker  Point  on  14th.  No  other  reports. 

Black  Tern  Chlidonias  niger  First  on  24th  April,  in  Midlands  and  Suffolk.  Small 
passage  from  25th,  with  maximum  of  eight  at  Chew  Valley  Lake  on  26th.  Twenty- 
one  flew  east  at  Beachy  Head  during  last  week  of  April.  Generally  very  scarce. 
Common  Tern  Sterna  hirundo  A few  in  last  week  of  March  on  south  coast.  Very 
few  first  half  of  April,  then  small  numbers  until  influx  on  26th.  At  Minsmere  300  by 
end  of  month. 

Arctic  Tern  S.  paradisaea  Earliest  reports  on  22nd  April,  as  in  ig72  (Brit.  Birds, 
65:  314) — seven  at  Staunton  Harrold  (Derbyshire/Leicestershire)  and  three  at 
Church  Wilne  Reservoir  (Derbyshire).  Eight  at  Eye  Brook  Reservoir  (Leicester- 
shire/Rutland) on  23rd,  and  moderate  passage  24th-30th. 

Roseate  Tern  S.  dougallii  Only  one  reported,  at  Cliffe  on  2gth  April. 

Little  Tern  S.  albifrons  Reported  from  Hurst  in  early  April.  Very  few  until  influx 
on  2 1 st;  107  east  at  Beachy  Head  on  30th. 

Sandwich  Tern  S.  sandvicensis  First  ones  at  Alderney  on  21st  March  and  at  Cley 
on  22nd.  Several  at  various  localities  from  23rd  until  main  arrival  in  mid-April. 
At  Minsmere  1,500  by  30th  April. 
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Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  turtur  An  early  one  at  Sandy  (Bedfordshire)  on  5th  April : 
small  passage  from  10th  and  increase  on  27th.  A hundred  at  Portland  on  30th. 
Cuckoo  Cuculus  canorus  Singles  on  Lundy  on  20th  and  21st  March  and  at  Iron 
Acton  (Gloucestershire)  on  2 1st.  More  present  in  West  Country  from  3rd  April,  but 
main  arrival  generally  from  14th.  Small  numbers  only,  until  last  week  of  April. 
Swift  Apus  apus  Generally  late,  but  very  sudden,  arrival  as  in  1972  (Brit.  Birds- 
^5 : 3 1 5) : 'n  Derbyshire  one  north-west  over  Elvaston  and  ten  north-west  over 
I.ittleover  on  21st;  elsewhere  two  on  25th,  six  on  28th,  huge  arrival  on  29th. 

Wryneck  Jynx  torquilla  Singles  at  Beachy  Mead  and  at  Donna  Nook  (Lincolnshire 
on  23rd  April;  two  at  Spurn  on  24th,  one  staying  to  27th;  one  very  early  at  Fair 
Isle  on  24th;  and  singles  at  Holme  on  29th  and  at  Dungeness  on  30th. 

Swallow  Hirundo  rustica  A very  early  bird  on  Alderney  on  9th  March,  one  at 
Bough  Beech  Reservoir  (Kent)  on  28th  and  two  north  at  Hengistbury  Head  on 
31st.  Late  arrival,  with  influxes  in  April  on  5th-6th,  14th  and  during  last  week. 

House  Martin  Delichon  urbica  Four  at  Whitemcre  (Shropshire  on  31st  March. 
Steady  passage  through  April,  with  small  influx  on  21st. 

Sand  Martin  Riparia  riparia  Three  at  Gatton  (Surrey)  on  15th  March;  small 
arrival  from  23rd,  and  influxes  on  31st  March-ist  April,  5th-6th  and  15th  April. 
Ring  Ouzel  / urdits  torquatus  One  on  Holy  Island  (Northumberland)  on  18th 
March.  Passage  from  20th-2ist,  increasing  by  end  of  month;  moderate  passage 
through  April,  but  14  at  Cley  on  23rd  a clear  influx  and  highest  number  ever 
recorded  there. 

Wheatear  Oenanthe  oenanthe  An  early  one  at  Sand  Bay  (Somerset)  on  7th  March. 
On  10th  one  at  Eastney  (Hampshire)  and  one  at  Brean  Down.  A few  1 7th-2 1 st . 
then  huge  influxes  22nd-25th,  arrivals  continuing  through  last  week.  April  reports 
not  analysed,  but  passage  still  noticeable  during  that  month. 

Whinchat  Saxicola  rubetra  At  Formby  Point,  several  were  reported  from  22nd 
March,  an  exceptionally  early  date.  Very  few  in  April  until  25th-26th.  when 
modest  arrival  last  week  of  month  and  into  May. 

Redstart  Phoenicurus  phoenicurus  One  at  Minsmere  on  22nd  March,  nine  on 
Alderney  on  25th,  and  one  at  Stagsden  (Bedfordshire)  on  31st  March  or  tst  April. 
Main  arrival  late:  one  on  9th  April,  three  on  15th,  18  during  i7th-25th.  small 
influx  26th-29th. 

Nightingale  Luscinia  megarhynchos  Very  few  reports.  Heard  in  central  Nottingham- 
shire on  14th  April;  two  at  Dungeness  on  17th;  one  at  Bromley  Common  (Kent 
next  day;  a hint  of  passage  during  last  week  of  month. 

Grasshopper  Warbler  Locustella  naevia  Reported  from  16th  April;  ones  and 
twos  until  heavier  arrival  on  26th. 

Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  scirpaceus  An  exceptionally  early  bird  reported  at 
Chew  Valley  Lake  on  24th  March.  Very  small  passage  from  16th  April,  when  one 
at  Chetney  (Kent):  two  at  CliflFe  on  17th.  one  at  Stodmarsh  on  18th.  and  ones  or 
twos  until  influx  on  29th. 

Sedge  Warbler  A.  schoenobaenus  One  singing  at  Stodmarsh  on  29th  March,  and 
one  at  Condover  (Shropshire)  on  4th  April.  Main  arrivals  from  14th.  with  larger 
influxes  during  last  week,  particularly  on  29th. 

Blackcap  Sylvia  atricapilla  With  so  many  birds  overwintering,  it  is  impossible  to 
gain  an  accurate  picture  of  arrival  dates.  A few  reports  of  migrants  at  end  of  March : 
steady  arrivals  throughout  April,  with  apparent  influx  1 4th- 1 6th. 

Garden  Warbler  S',  borin  First  at  Condover  on  4th  April.  Very  few  until  24th-25lh 
and  slight  increase  in  last  three  days  of  April.  Apparently  scarce  everywhere. 
Whitethroat  .S’.  communis  Very  late  arrival.  An  early  bird  at  Sevenoaks  on  31st 
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March  was  followed  by  singles  at  Warsash  (Hampshire)  on  3rd  April  and  at 
Condover  on  4th.  Odd  ones  until  influx  on  26th  and  further  arrivals  on  28th-2gth. 
Lesser  Whitethroat  S.  curruca  One  at  Beachy  Head  on  7th  April.  Small  numbers 
from  14th  and  an  increase  from  26th. 

Willow  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochilus  First  on  18th  March  at  Codsall  (Stafford- 
shire). Small  trickle  from  22nd  through  first  two  weeks  of  April,  then  large  influx 
1 4th- 1 6th  (850  at  Hengistbury  Head  on  14th). 

Chiffchaff  P.  collybita  A number  of  wintering  birds  hamper  assessment  of  spring 
arrivals.  One  at  Mickleover  (Derbyshire)  on  6th  March  said  to  be  a migrant. 
Very  few  until  large  arrival  on  18th  and  main  arrival  23rd-25th.  One  from  12th  to 
1 6th  on  Fair  Isle  was  earliest  ever  for  the  island.  April  reports  not  analysed. 
Wood  Warbler  P.  sibilatrix  Late  arrival.  One  at  Weston  Wood  (Somerset)  on  1 7th 
April;  next  at  Portbury  Wharf  on  26th  and  eight  individuals  during  27th-2gth. 
Influx  at  Stoke  Woods  (Devon)  on  26th. 

Spotted  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  striata  Only  two  singles  reported  in  April,  both  in 
Buckinghamshire:  Chesham  sewage  farm  on  27th,  Newport  Pagnell  on  2gth. 

Pied  Flycatcher  Ficedula  hypoleuca  Scarce.  A male  at  Tonbridge  (Kent)  on  18th 
April;  one  more  on  23rd  and  a slight  increase  on  26th-27th. 

Tree  Pipit  Anthus  trivialis  Late  arrival,  first  reports  being  of  singles  at  Graveney 
(Kent)  and  Windsor  Great  Park  (Berkshire)  on  13th  April.  Very  small  passage 
until  influx  on  24th,  followed  by  higher  numbers  during  last  week  of  month. 
Reported  to  be  quite  common  in  New  Forest  by  end  of  April. 

White  Wagtail  Motacilla  a.  alba  One  at  Bushey  on  22nd  March  may  have  over- 
wintered. Apart  from  birds  reported  in  February  {Brit.  Birds,  66:  240),  the  first 
were  two  at  Mar  (Guernsey)  on  5th  March,  two  at  Swanscombe  (Kent)  on  10th, 
and  one  at  Beddington  sewage  farm  (Surrey)  on  1 ith.  A trickle  until  25th,  when 
eight  were  at  Bough  Beech  Reservoir;  small  passage  last  week,  with  15  at  Slaley 
(Northumberland)  on  30th.  Steady  passage  through  April. 

Yellow  Wagtail  M.  Jlava  First  at  Rye  Harbour  on  23rd  March.  Elsewhere  three 
more  individuals  in  March;  very  slow  arrival  in  April  until  modest  increase  on 
15th,  and  continued  slow  passage  until  end  of  April.  From  7th  April  five  single 
Blue-headed  Wagtails  M.  f.  Jlava;  on  30th  one  with  head  coloration  resembling 
Sykes’s  M.f  beema. 

Red-backed  Shrike  Lanius  collurio  No  reports  received  for  April. 


List  of  county  and  regional  recorders 
in  Britain  and  Ireland 

T.  he  main  aims  of  this  list  of  bird  recorders  and  editors  are  to  ensure 
that  obsei vers  on  holiday  away  from  their  home  areas  send  records 
to  the  right  people,  to  encourage  co-operation  at  the  inter-countv 
and  intra-county  levels,  and  to  provide  a source  of  reference  for 
those  collating  records  on  a national  basis.  Several  counties  are 
divided  into  areas  for  recording  purposes,  but  to  save  space,  and 
because  we  believe  it  is  less  confusing,  the  list  generally  includes 
one  name  only  against  each  county  or  region,  for  the  same  reasons 
we  have  largely  discontinued  our  previous  practice  of  mentioning 
observatory  and  other  local  reports  which  overlap  with  the  county 
or  regional  ones,  though  some  of  these  contain  much  important 
information.  Titles  of  publications  are  added  only  when  they  do 
not  include  the  name  of  the  county  or  counties  concerned.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  know  of  any  errors,  omissions  or  changes  of  address. 

ENGLAND 

All  counties  or  regions,  except  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  are 
now  publishing  or  intending  to  publish  annual  reports: 

Bedfordshire  P.  F.  Bonham,  32  Heronscroft,  Bedford  MK41  91.P 
Berkshire  P.  E.  Standlcy,  Siskins,  7 Llanvair  Drive,  South  Ascot,  Berkshire  SL5  gHs 
Buckinghamshire  R.  E.  Youngman,  53  Seymour  Park  Road,  Marlow.  Buckingham- 
shire SL7  3ER 

Cambridgeshire  G.  M.  S.  Easy,  11  Landbeach  Road.  Milton.  Cambridgeshire 
CB4  4DA 

Cheshire  Dr  R.  J.  Raines,  34  Beryl  Road,  Noctorum,  Birkenhead,  Cheshire 
Cornwall  Reverend  J.  E.  Beckerlegge.  St  Crowan  Vicarage,  Praze,  Camborne. 
Cornwall  TR14  gNn 

Cumberland  R.  Stokoe,  4 Fern  Bank.  Cockermouth,  Cumberland 
Derbyshire  David  Amedro,  2 12  Derby  Road.  Ilkeston,  Derbyshire  DE7  5FB 
Devon  F.  R.  Smith,  117  Hill  Barton  Road,  Exeter,  Devon  exi  3PP 
Dorset  F . R.  Clafton,  Portland  Bird  Observatory  and  Field  Centre.  The  Old  Lower 
Light,  Portland  Bill,  Dorset 

Durham  I.  F.  Stewart,  3 Orchard  Way,  Middlesbrough,  Teessidc  TS5  5PN 
Essex  Richard  Hull,  2 X oakes  Avenue,  Great  Baddow.  near  Chelmsford.  Essex  and 
John  and  David  Thorogood.  49  Oaklands  Avenue,  Colchester,  Essex 
Gloucestershire  C.  M.  Swaine,  Mill  House,  Rendcomb.  Cirencester.  Gloucestershire 
GL7  7EY 

Hampshire  J.  H.  Taverner,  13  Stockers  Avenue,  Winchester,  Hampshire 
Herefordshire  A.  J.  Smith,  4 The  Orchard.  Moreton-on-Lugg,  Hereford  HR4  8dc, 
Hertfordshire  M.  J.  Blindell,  6 Townsend  Drive,  St  Albans.  Hertfordshire 
Huntingdonshire  E.  T.  Lees,  14  Eaton  Close,  Hartford,  Huntingdon  pei8  7SR 
Isle  of  Wight  J.  Stafford.  Westering,  Moor  Lane,  Brighstone,  Newport,  Isle  of 
Wight  P030  40c 
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Isles  of  Scilly  Miss  H.  M.  Quick,  Priglis  Cottage,  St  Agnes,  Isles  of  Scilly  TR22  opl 
Kent  R.  E.  Scott,  Dungeness  Bird  Observatory,  Romney  Marsh,  Kent 
Lancashire  K.  G.  Spencer,  3 Landseer  Close,  off  Carr  Road,  Burnley,  Lancashire 
Leicestershire  K.  Allsopp,  81  Uplands  Road,  Oadby,  Leicester  LE2  4NT 
Lincolnshire  K.  Atkin,  34  Bassingham  Crescent,  Ermine  Estate,  Lincoln  LN2  2et 
London  K.  C.  Osborne,  8 Ellice  Road,  Oxted,  Surrey 
Monmouthshire  see  wales 

Norfolk  M.  J.  Seago,  33  Acacia  Road,  Thorpe  St  Andrew,  Norwich,  Norfolk 
nor  71T 

Northamptonshire  C.  J.  Coe,  3 The  Orchard,  Flore,  Northampton  NN7  4m 
Northumberland  B.  Galloway,  115  Southway,  South  Denton,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne 
NEI5  7RD  ( Birds  in  Northumbria ) 

Nottinghamshire  A.  Dobbs,  Cloverleigh,  Old  Main  Road,  Bulcote,  Nottingham 
NG14  5GU 

Oxfordshire  J.  W.  Brucker,  65  Yarnton  Road,  Kidlington,  Oxfordshire  0x5  iat 
Rutland  as  Leicestershire 

Shropshire  C.  E.  Wright,  Larne,  Park  Avenue,  Whitchurch,  Shropshire  SY13  ish 
Somerset  Miss  E.  M.  Palmer,  Highfield,  Sandford  Hill,  Bridgwater,  Somerset 
TA5  2 AY 

Staffordshire  B.  R.  Dean,  2 Charingworth  Road,  Solihull,  Warwickshire  B92  8ht 
( West  Midland  Bird  Report ) 

Suffolk  W.  H.  Payn,  Hartest  Place,  Bury  St  Edmunds,  Suffolk  IP29  4Eq 
Surrey  Mrs  J.  D.  Parr,  40  Leatherhead  Road,  Ashtead,  Surrey 
Sussex  C.  M.  James,  21  River  Mead,  Horsham,  Sussex 
Warwickshire  as  Staffordshire 
Westmorland  as  Cumberland 

Wiltshire  G.  L.  Webber,  66  Southbrook  Extension,  Swindon,  Wiltshire  SN2  ihg 
Worcestershire  as  Staffordshire 

Yorkshire  J.  R.  Mather,  44  Aspin  Lane,  Knaresborough,  Yorkshire 

The  London  Bird  Report  also  includes  Middlesex  and  those  parts  of 
Buckinghamshire,  Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Kent  and  Surrey  within  20 
miles  of  St  Paul’s  Cathedral.  A number  of  other  reports  overlap  with 
adjacent  ones  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent  and  cover  parts  of  one 
or  more  counties:  among  the  most  important  is  the  North-Western 
Bird  Report,  published  by  the  Merseyside  Naturalists’  Association 
(Eric  Hardy,  47  Woodsorrel  Road,  Liverpool  15),  which  ranges 
widely  over  north-west  England  and  north  Wales.  There  is  now 
generally  a good  exchange  of  information  between  overlapping 
reports  and  between  local  and  county  publications,  but  in  a few 
instances  co-operation  is  still  only  partial  or  even  lacking  and  we 
again  urge  those  concerned  to  resolve  such  situations  which  greatly 
add  to  the  work  of  any  national  collator  and  confuse  the  casual 
visitor. 


ISLE  OF  MAN 

Records  are  collected  by  the  Manx  Museum  and  National  Trust, 
and  edited  by  E.  D.  Kerruish,  3 High  View  Road,  Douglas,  Isle  of 
Man,  for  publication  in  The  Peregrine,  which  is  produced  by  the 
Isle  of  Man  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society. 
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WALES 

Ihe  annual  ‘Welsh  Bird  Report’,  compiled  by  P.  E.  Davis  and  P. 
Hope  Jones,  is  published  in  the  twice-yearly  journal  Nature  in  Wales. 
Reprints  are  obtainable  from  Mr  Davis  (Ty  Coed,  Tregaron, 
Cardiganshire)  or  Mr  Hope  Jones  (Bedwen,  Bro  Enddwyn,  Dyffryn 
Ardudwy,  Merioneth).  This  presents  a summary  of  records  in  Wales 
as  a whole,  but  county  or  regional  reports  are  also  published  and 
recording  is  on  a county  basis: 

Anglesey  P.  J.  Dare,  Tan-yr-Allt,  Trefriw,  Caernarvonshire  ( Annual  Report  of  Cam- 
brian Ornittwlogical  Society) 

Breconshire  M.  V.  Preece,  Stepaside,  Llangynidr,  Crickhowell,  Breconshire 
Caernarvonshire  as  Anglesey 

Cardiganshire  P . E.  Davis,  Ty  Coed,  Tregaron,  Cardiganshire 
(.armarthenshire  I).  H.  V.  Roberts,  38  Heol  Hathren,  Cwmann.  Lampeter.  Cardigan- 
shire 

Denbighshire  as  Anglesey 

Flintshire  R.  R.  Birch,  8 Thornberry  Close,  Saughall.  Chester 
Glamorgan  ( except  Gower  peninsula)  S.  F.  Young,  197  Cathedral  Road,  Cardiff  cfi  qpn 
Glamorgan  {Gower  peninsula  only)  H.  E.  Grenfell.  The  Woods,  14  Bryn  Terrace, 
Mumbles,  Swansea,  Glamorgan 
Merioneth  as  Anglesey 

.Monmouthshire  W . C.  Lewis,  11  Ruth  Road,  New  Inn,  Ponlypool,  Monmouthshire 
Montgomeryshire  R.  R.  Lovegrove,  The  Walk  Mill.  Mochdre.  Newtown,  Mont- 
gomeryshire 

Pembrokeshire  J.  W.  Donovan,  The  Burren,  Dingle  Lane.  Crundale,  Haverford- 
west, Pembrokeshire 
Radnorshire  as  England,  Herefordshire 

Bird  records  for  Cardiganshire,  Carmarthenshire  and  Pembroke- 
shire are  published  together  as  a report  of  the  West  Wales  Natural- 
ists’ Trust.  The  territory  covered  by  the  North-  Western  Bird  Report 
(see  ENGLAND)  extends  into  north  Wales. 

SCOTLAND 

The  annual  ‘Scottish  Bird  Report’,  compiled  by  R.  H.  Dennis,  is 
published  in  the  quarterly  journal  Scottish  Birds,  the  editor  of  which 
is  T.  Delaney,  31  Starbank  Road,  Edinburgh  EH5  3BY,  but  requests 
for  the  report  should  be  sent  to  Major  A.  D.  Peirse-Duncombe, 
Scottish  Ornithologists’  Club,  21  Regent  Terrace,  Edinburgh 
EH7  5BT.  This  presents  a summary  of  records  in  the  whole  of 
Scotland,  but  recording  is  on  a regional  basis,  partly  by  counties 
and  partly  by  the  ‘faunal  areas'  shown  on  the  map  at  the  end  of 
volume  2 of  E.  V.  Baxter  and  L.  J.  Rintoul’s  The  Birds  of  Scotland 
( 1 953)  - Note  that  Skye  and  the  Hebrides  are  treated  separately  from 
the  counties  in  which  they  lie.  With  the  county  system  modified  in 
this  manner,  alphabetical  listing  is  unsatisfactory  and  the  area 
recorders  are  therefore  taken  from  north  to  south: 

Shetland  {except  Fair  Isle)  R.  J.  Tulloch,  Reafirth,  Mid  Yell,  Shetland 
Fair  Isle  R.  A.  Broad,  Bird  Observatory.  Fair  Isle,  Shetland 
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County  and  regional  recorders 


Orkney  E.  Balfour,  Isbister  House,  Rendall,  Orkney 

Outer  Hebrides  ( except  St  Kilda ) Temporarily,  records  from  visitors  should  be  sent 
to  the  Scottish  Ornithologists’  Club,  21  Regent  Terrace,  Edinburgh  EH7  5BT 
St  Kilda  Dr  I.  D.  Pennie,  Varkasaig,  Scourie,  Lairg,  Sutherland 
Caithness  Mrs  P.  Collett,  Sandyquoy,  East  Gills,  Scrabster,  Caithness 
Sutherland,  Ross-shire  ( except  Black  Isle ) D.  Macdonald,  Elmbank,  Dornoch,  Suther- 
land 

Inverness-shire  ( within  18  miles  of  Inverness ),  Ross-shire  ( Black  Isle  only ) Dr  Maeve 
Rusk,  Arniston,  51  Old  Edinburgh  Road,  Inverness 
Inverness-shire  ( mainland  more  than  18  miles  from  Inverness)  R.  H.  Dennis,  The  Old 
Manse,  Rothiemurchus,  Aviemore,  Inverness-shire  PH22  iqp 
Nairnshire,  Morayshire,  Banffshire  J.  Edelsten,  14  South  High  Street,  Portsoy, 
Banffshire  AB4  2NT 

Aberdeenshire,  north  Kincardineshire  Alan  Knox,  9 Urquhart  Street,  Aberdeen  AB2  ipl 
and  W.  Murray,  Culterty  Field  Station,  Newburgh,  Aberdeenshire  AB4  oaa 
South  Kincardineshire,  Angus  G.  M.  Crighton,  23  Church  Street,  Brechin,  Angus 
Perthshire  Miss  V.  M.  Thom,  19  Braeside  Gardens,  Perth 

Kinross-shire  Miss  Bridget  H.  Moore,  Loch  Leven  Nature  Centre,  Vane  Farm, 
Kinross 

Isle  of  May  Miss  N.  J.  Gordon,  Nature  Conservancy,  12  Hope  Terrace,  Edinburgh 

EH9  2 AS 

Fife,  Clackmannanshire,  east  Stirlingshire  D.  W.  Oliver,  East  Cottage,  Balass,  Cupar, 
Fife 

West  Lothian  Professor  T.  C.  Smout,  19  South  Gillsland  Road,  Edinburgh  eh  10  5DE 
Midlothian,  Forth  islands  ( except  May)  R.  W.  J.  Smith,  33  Hunter  Terrace,  Loanhead, 
Midlothian 

East  Lothian,  Berwickshire  K.  S.  Macgregor,  16  Merchiston  Avenue,  Edinburgh 
eh  10  4NY 

Peeblesshire,  Roxburghshire,  Selkirkshire  A.  J.  Smith,  Glenview,  Selkirk 
Argyll,  Inner  Hebrides,  Skye  M.  J.  P.  Gregory,  4 High  Bank  Park,  Lochgilphead, 
Argyll 

Dunbartonshire,  west  Stirlingshire,  Renfrewshire,  Lanarkshire,  Ayrshire,  Arran,  Bute  R.  W. 

Forrester,  29  Crandleyhill  Road,  Prestwick,  Ayrshire 
Dumfriesshire  D.  Skilling,  86  Auchenkeld  Avenue,  Heathhall,  Dumfries  and  R.  T. 

Smith,  Applegarthtown,  Lockerbie,  Dumfries-shire 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  Wigtownshire  A.  D.  Watson,  Barone,  Dairy,  Castle  Douglas, 
Kirkcudbrightshire 

In  addition  to  the  ‘Scottish  Bird  Report’,  there  are  annual  reports 
covering  Shetland  (except  Fair  Isle),  Fair  Isle,  Angus  and  south 
Kincardineshire,  and  the  north  Solway  coast. 


IRELAND 

The  annual  ‘Irish  Bird  Report’,  edited  by  K.  Preston,  The  Rennies, 
Boreenmanna  Road,  Cork,  and  available  from  S.  Cromien,  13 
Fingal  Place,  Prussia  Street,  Dublin  7,  covers  the  whole  of  Ireland. 
In  addition  county  or  regional  reports  are  produced  for  the  following 
areas : 

Dublin  and  Wicklow  C.  D.  Hutchinson,  74  Marlborough  Road,  Donnybrook, 
Dublin  4 

Waterford  M.  O’Meara,  153  St  John’s  Park,  Waterford 

Wexford  O.  J.  Merne,  National  Wildfowl  Refuge,  North  Slob,  Wexford 


KENYA 

A leisurely  ornithological  safari  organised  by 

Lawrence  G.  Holloway 

and  conducted  in  the  field  by 

Rodney  Dawson  — Leader  of  our  1973  tour 

Departure  19th  January  1974 

Day  1 London/Nairobi  by  scheduled  flight  of  BOAC. 
Day  2 Arrive  Nairobi.  Afternoon  in  Nairobi  National 
Park. 

Day  3 Nairobi  National  Park.  Transfer  to  Lake  Naivasha. 
Day  4 Crescent  Island,  Lake  Naivasha. 

Day  5 Lake  Nakuru. 

Day  6 Hell’s  Gate  and  Lake  Naivasha. 

Day  7 South  Kinangop  Forest  and  Lake  Naivasha. 

Day  8 Transfer  to  the  Aberdare  Mountains. 

Day  9 Aberdare  National  Park. 

Day  10  Aberdare  National  Park. 

Day  1 1 Transfer  to  Samburu  Game  Reserve. 

Day  12  Samburu  Game  Reserve. 

Day  13  Samburu  Game  Reserve. 

Day  14  Transfer  to  Nairobi. 

Day  15  Nairobi  National  Park.  Evening  departure  for 
London  by  scheduled  flight  of  BOAC. 

Day  16  Arrive  London  early  morning. 

This  party  is  strictly  limited  to  sixteen  persons  including  the 

leader. 

COST  of  the  ornithological  safari  to  include  scheduled 
flights  as  above,  minibus  transport  throughout  (three 
vehicles),  services  of  African  drivers,  full-board  accommo- 
dation at  hotels  and  game  lodges,  travel  insurance,  services 
of  Ornitholidays  leader. 

For  further  details  please  write  to  the  tour  organiser: 
LAWRENCE  G.  HOLLOWAY 
Ornitholidays 

44  ALDWICK  ROAD,  BOGNOR  REGIS,  SUSSEX 
Tel.:  Bognor  Regis  21230 
Member  of  the 
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HUp  for  3 lines  (minimum);  25p  for  each 
whole  or  part  extra  line.  For  the  use  of  a 
box  number  there  is  a charge  of  5p. 


Swans  Big  Game  and  Bird  Safaris  to 

East  Africa.  See  p.  i. 


Wanted.  British  Birds  1907-1945,  com- 
plete or  part  runs;  also  September 
1962.  Loseby,  West  Hall  Manor, 
Dersingham,  Norfolk. 


A painting,  or  any  art  work  of  your 
favourite  bird.  Details  from  M.  Walker, 
22  Kingsland  Road,  Worthing. 


Wanted.  Vol.  1 Handbook  of  British 
Birds.  Cannings,  51  Fontmell  Park, 
Ashford,  Middx.  Tel.  53909. 


Collection  approx.  1100  ornithological 
slides  3|"  X 3{"  (mostly  black  and 
white),  with  projector.  Includes  special 
studies  of  woodpecker  and  reed  warb- 
ler. Many  other  British  species.  Offers: 
Tutt,  Steppes  House,  Charlynch,  Bridg- 
water. Tel.  Spaxton  444. 


The  George  Hotel,  Cley.  ‘Home  of 
birdwatching’.  Comfortable  rooms,  the 
right  price,  best  food  for  miles.  Cater 
also  for  non-residents.  Close  to  East 
Bank  and  the  famous  Blakeney  Point. 
Birdwatchers’  paradise  . . . they  all  meet 
at  the  George.  Special  rates  for  closed- 
season  and  for  parties  of  people,  6 or 
more.  High  Street,  Cley,  Holt,  Norfolk. 
Cley  208. 


Natural  history  and  bird  books  re- 
quired. Antiquarian  and  secondhand 
books,  single  volumes,  collections, 
libraries.  Starwood  Books,  Glovers. 
Tismans  Common,  Rudgwick,  Sussex. 
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Catalogue  on  request 

WHELDON  & WESLEY  LTD 

Lytton  Lodge,  Codicote 
Hitchin,  Herts  SG4  8TE 


Binding  ‘British  Birds’ 

The  short  index  for  1972  was  published  at  the  same  time  as  the 
December  issue,  and  copies  of  the  comprehensive  index  were 
published  at  the  end  of  June  1973.  Readers  who  want  the 
volume  bound  with  the  comprehensive  index  should  remember 
that  the  short  index,  already  published,  contains  the  title  page 
and  list  of  illustrations  for  the  volume  and  should  be  included 
in  the  binding  set.  Volumes  for  binding  (with  the  form  on  the 
back  cover  of  the  index  filled  in)  should  be  posted  not  to  the 
publishers,  but  direct  to  the  binders: 

P.  G.  Chapman  & Co  Ltd 
Kent  House  Lane 
Beckenham 
Kent  BR3  iLD 

The  charge  is  £2-00  per  volume,  which  includes  the  cost  of 
packing  and  return  postage.  The  binding  will  be  in  the  same 
style  as  in  previous  years  and  earlier  volumes  can  also  be 
bound  at  this  rate. 
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Notice  to  contributors 


Bntish  Birds  publishes  material  dealing  with  original  observations  on  the  birds  of 
the  west  Palearctic  or,  where  appropriate,  on  the  species  of  this  area  as  observed 
in  other  parts  of  their  range.  Except  for  records  of  rarities,  papers  and  notes  are 
normally  accepted  only  on  condition  that  the  material  is  not  being  offered  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  any  other  journal.  Photographs  (glossy  prints  showing  good  contrast) 
and  sketches  are  welcomed.  Proofs  of  all  contributions  are  sent  to  authors  before 
publication. 

After  publication,  25  separates  are  sent  free  to  authors  of  papers  (two  authors  of 
one  paper  receive  15  each  and  three  authors  ten  each) ; additional  copies,  for  which 
a charge  is  made,  can  be  provided  if  ordered  when  the  proofs  are  returned.  Reprints 
ol  notes  and  other  short  items  have  to  be  specially  ordered  and  are  charged  for. 

Papers  should  be  typewritten  with  double  spacing  and  wide  margins,  and  on  one 
side  of  the  sheet  only.  Shorter  contributions,  if  not  typed,  must  be  clearly  written 
and  well  spaced. 

Notes  should  be  worded  as  concisely  as  possible,  and  drawn  up  in  the  form  in 
which  they  will  be  printed,  with  signature  in  block  capitals  and  the  author’s  address 
clearly  given  in  one  line  at  the  foot.  If  more  than  one  note  is  submitted,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  sheet,  with  signature  and  address  repeated. 

Certain  conventions  of  style  and  layout  are  essential  to  preserve  the  consistency 
of  any  publication.  Authors  of  papers  in  particular,  especially  of  those  containing 
systematic  lists,  reference  lists,  tables,  etc.,  should  consult  the  ones  in  this  issue  as  a 
guide  to  general  presentation.  English  names  of  species  should  have  capital 
initials  for  each  word,  except  after  a hyphen  (e.g.  Willow  Warbler,  Black-tailed 
Godwit),  but  group  terms  should  not  (e.g.  warblers,  godwits).  Both  English  and 
scientific  names,  and  the  sequence,  follow  A Species  List  of  British  and  Irish  Birds 
(B.T.O.  Guide  13,  1971).  All  scientific  names  should  be  underlined  (but  not  put 
in  brackets)  immediately  after  the  first  mention  of  the  English  name.  Subspecific 
names  should  not  be  used  except  where  they  are  relevant  to  the  discussion.  It  is 
sometimes  more  convenient  to  list  scientific  names  in  an  appendix.  Dates  should 
take  the  form  1st  January  1973’  and  no  other,  except  in  tables  where  they  may 
be  abbreviated  to  1st  Jan’,  ‘Jan  1st’,  or  even  ‘Jan  1’,  whichever  most  suits  the 
layout  of  the  table  concerned.  It  is  particularly  requested  that  authors  should 
pay  attention  to  reference  lists,  which  otherwise  cause  much  unnecessary'  work. 
These  should  take  the  following  form: 

Bannerman,  D.  A.  1954.  The  Birds  of  the  British  Isles.  Edinburgh  and  London,  vol  3: 
223-228. 

Lack,  D.  i960.  ‘Autumn  “drift-migration”  on  the  English  east  coast’.  Brit.  Birds, 

53:  325-352,  379-397- 

Various  other  conventions  concerning  references,  including  their  use  in  the  text, 
should  be  noted  by  consulting  examples  in  this  issue. 

Tables  should  be  numbered  with  arabic  numerals,  and  the  title  typed  above  in 
the  style  used  in  this  issue.  They  must  either  fit  into  the  width  of  a page,  or  be 
designed  to  fit  a whole  page  lengthways.  All  tables  should  be  self-explanatory. 

Figures  should  be  numbered  with  arabic  numerals,  and  the  captions  typed  on  a 
separate  sheet.  All  line-drawings  should  be  in  indian  ink  on  good  quality  drawing 
paper  (not  of  an  absorbent  nature)  or,  where  necessary,  on  graph  paper,  but  this 
must  be  light  blue  or  very  pale  grey.  It  is  always  most  important  to  consider  how 
each  drawing  will  fit  into  the  page.  Any  lettering  or  numbering  that  is  an  integral 
part  of  a text-figure  should  be  inserted  lightly  in  pencil. 


FRANK-NIPOLE 

BINOCULARS 

We  stock  all  the  better  makes  of  binoculars,  and  we  allow  liberal 
discounts  on  them,  but  the  ornithologist  who  insists  on  a good 
quality  instrument  at  a reasonable  cost  will  do  well  to  consider 
any  of  the  binoculars  in  the  Frank-Nipole  range.  We  have  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  these  fine  instruments  to  guarantee  them  for 
a period  of  seven  years,  and  the  following  pointers  may  be  useful. 
The  8 X 30  model  (priced  at  £14.50),  which  is  approved  by  the 
Game  Conservancy  and  also  recommended  by  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  is  both  compact  and  light,  and  there- 
fore particularly  suitable  for  the  younger  ornithologist  and  indeed 
for  anyone  to  whom  weight  is  of  primary  importance.  Even 
smaller  and  lighter  are  two  new  Frank-Nipole  models — the  10  X 
40  (£19.40)  and  the  12  X 50  (£22.70);  considering  their  high 
power  and  light  transmission,  they  are  remarkably  light,  compact 
and  easy  to  handle.  The  dedicated  ornithologist,  however,  unde- 
terred by  a little  extra  size  and  weight,  is  inclined  to  remain  loyal 
to  our  standard  10  X 50  model  (£19.00).  All  are  supplied  com- 
plete with  case  and  straps. 

There  are  now  also  three  really  large  models  available  — the 
9 X 63  (£36.30),  the  12  X 65  (£38.50)  and  the  20  X 70 
(£42.90);  case,  if  required,  £7  extra.  The  9 X 63  and  12  X 65 
can  be  hand-held  but  the  20  X 70  requires  to  be  tripod-supported; 
a suitable  tripod  can  be  supplied  for  about  £15.00. 

An  invitation  is  extended  to  all  readers  of  British  Birds  to  apply 
for  our  free  catalogue  and  a complimentary  copy  of  Tell  me,  Mr 
Frank',  a booklet  which  tells  you  everything  you  want  to  know 
about  binoculars. 


We  accept  your  old  binoculars  in  part  exchange  and  extend  credit  facilities 

CHARLES  FRANK  LTD 

Binocular  specialists  and  telescope  makers  for  three  generations 

Tel 

144  INGRAM  STREET,  GLASGOW  G1  1EJ  041-221  6666 


FREE  TEST 

We  extend  an  invitation  to 
readers  of  'British  Birds'  to  test 
any  of  the  Frank-Nipole  bi- 
noculars under  field  conditions 
without  any  obligation  whatso- 
ever. 


CORRECT  ALIGNMENT 

A binocular  NOT  in  correct 
alignment  can  cause  head- 
aches and  eyestrain.  It  is  safer 
to  purchase  from  a specialist 
—we  test  and  guarantee  every 
binocular  we  sell. 
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KENYA 

A leisurely  ornithological  safari  organised  by 

Lawrence  G.  Holloway 

and  conducted  in  the  field  by 

Rodney  Dawson  — Leader  of  our  1973  tour 

Departure  19th  January  1974 

Day  1 London/Nairobi  by  scheduled  flight  of  BOAC. 
Day  2 Arrive  Nairobi.  Afternoon  in  Nairobi  National 
Park. 

Day  3 Nairobi  National  Park.  Transfer  to  Lake  Naivasha. 
Day  4 Crescent  Island,  Lake  Naivasha. 

Day  5 Lake  Nakuru. 

Day  6 Hell’s  Gate  and  Lake  Naivasha. 

Day  7 South  Kinangop  Forest  and  Lake  Naivasha. 

Day  8 Transfer  to  the  Aberdare  Mountains. 

Day  9 Aberdare  National  Park. 

Day  10  Aberdare  National  Park. 

Day  1 1 Transfer  to  Samburu  Game  Reserve. 

Day  12  Samburu  Game  Reserve. 

Day  13  Samburu  Game  Reserve. 

Day  14  Transfer  to  Nairobi. 

Day  15  Nairobi  National  Park.  Evening  departure  for 
London  by  scheduled  flight  of  BOAC. 

Day  16  Arrive  London  early  morning. 

This  party  is  strictly  limited  to  sixteen  persons  including  the 

leader. 

COST  of  the  ornithological  safari  to  include  scheduled 
flights  as  above,  minibus  transport  throughout  (three 
vehicles),  services  of  African  drivers,  full-board  accommo- 
dation at  hotels  and  game  lodges,  travel  insurance,  services 
of  Ornitholidays  leader. 

For  further  details  please  write  to  the  tour  organiser: 
LAWRENCE  G.  HOLLOWAY 
Ornitholidays 

44  ALDWICK  ROAD,  BOGNOR  REGIS,  SUSSEX 
Tel.:  Bognor  Regis  21230 
Member  of  the 

ASSOCIATION  OF  BRITISH  TRAVEL  AGENTS 


BIG  GAME  & BIRDS  — 
SAFARIS  - 21  DAYS  £475 


VISITING  THESE 
NATIONAL  PARKS 
ft  GAME  RESERVES 


Nairobi.  Lakes  Naivasha  and 
Nakuru.  Samburu  Amboseli, 
Tsavo,  Lake  Manyara,  Ngo- 
rongoro,  Serengeti  and 
Mara,  in  Kenya  and  Tanzania 


1973  DEPARTURES: 

Oct  10;  Oct  31. 

1974  DEPARTURES: 

Jan  17.  24.  31;  Feb  7, 
14,  21,  28;  Mar  7;  June 
27;  July  18;  Aug  8,  29; 
Sept  19;  Oct  10,  31 


GUEST  LECTURERS 

accompany  each  Safari  and 
their  expert  and  personal 
knowledge  of  East  Africa, 
its  animals  and  birds, 
its  history,  peoples  and 
customs,  highlights  your 
enjoyment 


SWANS  SPECIALISED  SAFARIS 

237  (K12)  Tottenham  Ct  Rd,  London  W1P  OAL  Tel:  01-636  8070 


The  West  Wales  Naturalists’  Trust  Ltd 

(formerly  the  West  Wales  Field  Society) 

Membership  of  the  Trust  is  open  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  study 
and  conservation  of  wildlife  in  Wales.  The  annual  subscription  of  £2 
entitles  members  to : 

(a)  free  issues  of  Nature  in  Wales,  which  appears  half-yearly,  and 
of  the  quarterly  Trust  Bulletin; 

(b)  field  excursions,  lectures  and  meetings; 

(c)  visits,  without  landing  fees,  to  such  island  sanctuaries  and 
nature  reserves  as  Skomer,  St  Margaret’s,  Skokholm  and 
Cardigan  Island. 

The  activities  of  the  Trust  include  the  co-operative  study  of  such 
animals  as  birds  and  seals  and  the  recording  of  their  distribution  and 
habits. 

publications  (post  free):  Skomer  Island,  25p;  Plant  List  of  Pembroke- 
shire, 55p;  The  Birds  of  Cardiganshire,  55p;  Plant  List  of  Carmarthen- 
shire, 55p;  Skokholm  Bird  Observatory  Reports  for  each  year  to  1971, 
25p  each;  Nature  in  Wales  back  numbers,  55p 

THE  WEST  WALES  NATURALISTS’  TRUST  LTD 

4 Victoria  Place,  Haverfordwest,  Pembrokeshire 


DIRECT  TO  YOU  AT  ENORMOUS  DISCOUNTS 


BINOCULARS 
of  QUALITY  from 


Barr  & Stroud 
ROSS  Greenkat 

Jell*  SWIFT 
PENTAX  2EISS 


All  makes  available:  send  s.a.e.  for  binocular  or  photographic  price  lists 
Swift  Audubon  8.5  X 44,  retail  £61.60,  our  price  £39.90.  Saratoga 
8 X 40,  retail  £40.70,  our  price  £28.49.  Ross  Stepruva  9 X 35,  retail 
£63.34,  our  price  42.90.  Zeiss  10  X 40B  Dialyt,  retail  £164.23,  our 
price  £110.00.  Nickel  Supra  telescope  15  X 60  X60,  retail  £89.65, 
our  price  £67.24.  Heron  8 X 40,  retail  approx.  £24.00,  our  price 
£16.50  (approved  by  Forestry  Commission  and  Nature  Conserv- 
ancy). All  including  case  and  post  free.  14-day  approval  service  on 
binoculars  and  telescopes  (payment  with  order).  Callers  welcome 

HERON  OPTICAL  COMPANY  (BB8,73) 

25  Kings  Road,  Brentwood,  Essex.  Tel:  (STD)  0277  22159 
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Current  developments  in  the  work 
of  the  Rarities  Committee 

During  I972>  antl  more  particularly  at  its  annual  meeting  in  March 
*973>  ^e  Rarities  Committee  has  reviewed  many  points  of  policy 
and  practice.  Conscious  of  the  criticism  that  it  periodically  attracts, 
it  remains  anxious  to  conduct  its  work  as  openly  as  possible  and  to 
allow  change  where  such  will  further  its  cause.  Some  points  may  be 
aired  here. 

The  committee  notes  with  some  concern  that,  although  it  has 
operated  a national  discipline  on  rarity  records  for  nearly  15  years, 
full  co-operation  with  local  societies,  bird  observatories  and  indi- 
viduals has  never  been  achieved.  For,  while  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
large  number  of  rarity  observations  is  lost  to  the  national  record, 
the  fact  that  yet  another  generation  of  birdwatchers  is  well  fledged5 
bi  ings  in  tow  the  suspicion  that  early  knowledge  of  the  committee’s 
role  is  piecemeal.  It  also  seems  to  be  far  too  dependent  on  word-of- 
mouth  communication  from  trained  and  disciplined  observers. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  this  problem,  but  in  the  meantime 
the  committee  appeals  to  all  its  correspondents  to  give  the  widest 
publicity  to  its  aims  and  methods. 

Related  to  this  problem  of  communication  are  difficulties  current 
m the  setting  up  of  identification  and  other  studies  based  on  the 
embarrassing  wealth  of  data  in  the  committee’s  annual  reports 
and  files.  Several  members  work  even  longer  hours  to  provide  this 
additional  service,  but  they  are  all  anxious  to  avoid  the  suggestion 
of  a closed  shop.  The  committee  remains  ready  and  eager  to  consider 
approaches  from  serious-minded  authors  working  on  any  subject 
connected  with  its  work.  Help  with  identification  research  and  with 
vagrant  distribution  would  be  most  appreciated. 

Next  comes  the  persistent  charge  that  the  committee  does  too 
little  to  explain  its  reasons  for  rejecting  records.  A partial  answer 
was  given  in  an  earlier  review  (Brit.  Birds,  63:113-129),  but  the 
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committee  now  accepts  that  it  should  regularly  attempt  to  give 
more  advice  to  observers  whose  records  are  rejected.  It  will  not 
enter  into  discussion  on  observer  ability  or  credibility,  but  it  will 
attend  to  all  bona  fide  requests  for  explanation  on  matters  relating 
to  specific  identification  problems.  In  future  such  requests  will 
normally  be  referred  by  the  honorary  secretary  to  the  member 
with  the  most  relevant  experience,  and  that  person  will  correspond 
directly  with  the  observer  concerned.  Members  enter  into  this  new 
relationship  on  the  condition  that  they  are  not  envisaged  as  ornitho- 
logical Solomons!  In  addition,  British  Birds  will  publish  examples 
of  difficult  records  and  decisions  in  order  that  the  viewpoint  of  the 
committee  is  fully  appreciated.  In  this  general  context,  the  com- 
mittee has  once  again  considered  the  concept  of  automatic  acceptance 
from  nominated  observers  of  known  competence  and  experience. 
It  has  concluded,  however,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  change 
the  existing  requirements  already  detailed  in  this  journal  {Brit. 

Birds,  38:  89-93;  45:  1-2;  55:  557-56o)>  and  [t  is  hoPed  that  a11 
observers,  even  the  most  experienced,  will  continue  to  pay  the 
small  price  of  complying  with  such  common  and  elementary  rules. 

A few  rare  subspecies,  notably  the  Green-winged  Teal  Anas  crecca 
carolinensis,  feature  in  the  annual  reports,  and  the  committee  has 
reviewed  its  attitudes  to  such  forms.  While  accepting  that  subspecific 
identifications  are  in  the  main  much  more  difficult  to  judge  than 
those  of  species  (and  that  there  will  be  cases  when  even  reference 
to  museum  experts  will  not  help),  the  committee  wishes  to  restate 
its  interest  in  them.  Consideration  of  the  current  status  of  sub- 
species given  in  the  latest  list  of  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union 
(1971,  The  Status  of  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland)  indicates  that  between 
25  and  30  occur  only  rarely,  and  obviously  it  would  be  helpful  to 
confirm  this  frequency  and  to  monitor  future  occurrences.  Some 
species  and  superspecies  are  notorious  for  their  vexed  systematics, 
notably  the  Canada  Goose  Branta  canadensis  and  Yellow  Wagtail 
Motacilla  flava,  and  the  committee  will  not  pretend  to  shed  new  light 
on  the  differentiation  of  their  component  forms.  Others  which  bear 
its  attention  include  the  American  Brant  B.  bernicla  nigricans,  the 
Hudsonian  Whimbrel  Numenius  phaeopus  hudsonicus,  Red-tailed 
Shrikes  Lanius  collurio  of  the  ‘ isabellinus  group  , and  the  Sibeiian 
Stonechat  Saxicola  tor  quota  maura.  Records  of  these  and  of  other  well- 
marked  rare  subspecies  would  therefore  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Finally,  the  committee  has  agreed  to  co-operate  with  the  B.O.U. 
Records  Committee  in  monitoring  the  occurrences  of  rare  species 
currently  in  Category  D of  the  British  and  Irish  list  {Brit.  Birds, 
64:  429-430).  The  seven  species  involved  at  present  are  listed  on 
page  332  in  the  report  which  follows.  D.  I.  M.  Wallace 

Chairman,  Rarities  Committee 


Report  on  rare  birds  in  Great  Britain  in  1972 
(with  1959,  1965,  1967,  1970  and  1971  additions) 

F.  R.  Smith  and  the  Rarities  Committee 

Plates  53-56 

This  is  the  fifteenth  annual  report  of  the  Rarities  Committee.  The 
composition  of  the  committee  is  now  D.  I.  M.  Wallace  (chairman), 
F.  R.  Smith  (honorary  secretary),  D.  G.  Bell,  A.  R.  M.  Blake’ 
P.  E.  Davis,  R.  H.  Dennis,  P.  J.  Grant,  R.  J.  Johns,  R.  A.  Richardson 
and  Dr  J.  I . R.  Sharrock.  The  vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement  of 
P.  A.  D.  Hollom  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  R.  J.  Johns, 
following  the  necessary  consultations  with  other  review  bodies. 

The  number  of  records  submitted  for  1972  was  high  at  about  485, 
only  a little  below  the  1970  and  1971  figures  of  over  500.  Thus 
the  annual  total  now  seems  fairly  steady,  with  fluctuations  caused 
by  iriuptions  or  special  climatic  conditions.  In  1972  persistent 
easterly  winds  made  the  emphasis  a Palearctic  one.  This  is  shown 
especially  by  the  record  number  of  Aquatic  Warblers  Acrocephalus 
paludicola,  almost  all  immatures  and  most  of  them  trapped,  that 
reached  an  autumn  total  of  over  50,  far  surpassing  the  27  of  1971 
which  itself  had  signified  a new  scale  of  occurrence.  The  records 
involved  108  species,  compared  with  1 14  in  1971  when  many 
rarities  appeared  also  from  Nearctic  sources.  The  acceptance  rate 
remains  steady  at  81%,  as  in  1971. 

The  main  systematic  list  of  accepted  records  is  given  on  pages 
333-355-  This  is  followed  by  supplementary  accepted  records  for 
*959  (one),  1970  (four)  and  1971  (19).  Appendix  1 on  pages  358-359 
lists  the  89  rejected  records  for  1972,  and  appendices  2,  3,  4 and  5 
list  one  additional  rejection  for  1965,  one  for  1967,  three  for  1970  and 
six  for  1971. 

The  comments  on  individual  species  have  been  prepared  by 
D.  I.  M.  Wallace  with  assistance  from  P.  J.  Grant  and  R.  J.  Johns. 
The  accepted  Irish  records  have  again  been  included,  but  it  should 
be  made  clear  that  the  adjudication  of  these  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Irish  Records  Panel.  All  Irish  records  are  published  annuallv 
in  the  Irish  Bird  Report  (obtainable  from  S.  Cromien,  13  Fingal 
Place,  Prussia  Street,  Dublin  7),  and  we  express  our  gratitude  to 
K.  Preston,  honorary  secretary  of  the  Irish  Records  Panel,  for 
agreeing  to  our  repeating  them  and  for  providing  advance  informa- 
tion. Arrangements  have  been  continued  for  close  co-operation  with 
the  Irish  Records  Panel  and  for  the  exchange  of  information.  The 
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Irish  records  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  species  comment 
after  the  summary  (in  brackets)  of  the  world  breeding  range. 

Photographs  of  some  of  the  rarities  of  1972  and  previous  years  are 
reproduced  on  plates  53-56.  Observers  are  again  urged  to  submit 
any  black-and-white  prints  of  rarities  for  publication,  while  there 
may  continue  to  be  scope  for  reproducing  one  or  two  colour  trans- 
parencies of  outstanding  quality. 

A list  of  the  species  considered  by  the  committee  was  last  published 
with  the  1965  report  {Brit.  Birds,  59:  304-305).  Revised  reprints 
are  available  free  of  charge  from  the  address  on  page  360,  as  are 
copies  of  the  redesigned  ‘Unusual  Record’  form  mentioned  in  the 
last  report  {Brit.  Birds,  65:  322-323).  It  has  been  decided  to  include 
a list  of  accepted  ‘category  D’  rarity  records  (see  Brit.  Birds,  64: 
429-430)  in  an  appendix  to  future  reports.  At  present  the  species 
in  this  category  that  concern  the  committee  are  Greater  Flamingo 
Phoenicopterus  ruber  (Eurasian  and  African  race  roseus  only),  Baikal 
Teal  Anas  for  mosa.  Yellow-shafted  flicker  Colaptes  auratus,  Blue 
Rock  Thrush  Monticola  solitarius,  Ovenbird  Seiurus  aurocapillus,  Blue 
Grosbeak  Guiraca  caerulea  and  Indigo  Bunting  Passerina  cyanea. 
Appendix  6 gives  one  such  record  for  1972.  The  committee  welcomes 
details  of  records  of  these  species,  and  also  of  others  which  might  be 
added  to  category  D,  even  where  the  observers  suspect  captive 
origin.  Descriptions  should  be  supplied  in  the  usual  way. 

Enquiries  for  information  about  the  principles  and  methods  by 
which  the  committee  operates  came  during  the  year  from  Canada 
and  Sweden  and  follow  the  many  similar  enquiries  in  recent  years. 
These  principles  were  explained  in  the  1958  report  {Brit.  Birds,  53: 

155- 156),  and  the  systematic  list  is  set  out  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
1971  report  {Brit.  Birds,  65:  322-354).  The  following  points,  some  of 
which  were  outlined  more  fully  in  the  1956  report  {Brit.  Birds,  53. 

156- 158),  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  they  show  the  basis  on  which 
this  information  has  been  put  together : 

(i)  The  details  included  for  each  record  are  (1)  county;  (2)  locality;  (3)  number 
of  birds  if  more  than  one,  and  age  and  sex  if  known  (in  the  cases  of  spring  and 
summer  records,  however,  the  age  is  normally  given  only  where  the  bird  con- 
cerned was  not  in  adult  summer  plumage);  (4)  if  trapped  or  found  dead;  (5) 
date(s) ; and  (6)  observer  or  observers  up  to  three  in  number,  in  alphabetical  order. 

(ii)  No  record  which  would  constitute  the  first  for  Britain  and  Ireland  is  pub- 
lished by  us,  even  if  we  consider  it  acceptable,  until  it  has  been  passed  by  t ne 
Records  Committee  of  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union. 

(iii)  In  general,  the  report  is  confined  to  records  which  are  regarded  as  certain, 
and  ‘probables’  are  not  included.  In  the  case  of  the  very  similar  Long-billed  and 
Short-billed  Dowitchers  Lirnnodromus  scolopaceus  and  L.  griseus,  however,  we  are 
continuing  to  publish  indeterminable  records  and  this  also  applies  to  obseivations 
of  the  two  pratincoles  Glareola  spp  and  of  such  ‘difficult’  groups  as  albatrosses 

Diomedea  spp  and  frigatebirds  Fregata  spp. 

(iv)  The  sequence  of  species,  vernacular  names  and  scientific  nomenclature 
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(oilow  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology’s  recently  published  guide  A Species  List  of 
7r  , and  r\sh  D'rds  ( ‘97 1 )•  Any  sight  records  of  subspecies  (including  those  of 

lrds  trapped  and  released)  are  normally  referred  to  as  ‘showing  the  characters’  of 
the  race  concerned. 

Duplicated  draft  lists  of  the  records  in  this  report  have  again 
been  sent  to  all  the  county  recorders  concerned  in  England  and  to 
the  regional  recorders  in  Scotland,  Wales  and  the  Isle  of  Man; 
proofs  have  also  been  approved  by  the  appropriate  authorities  in 
Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland  and  individually  by  the  members  of 
the  committee.  This  double-checking  of  the  details  and  improve- 
ments in  the  exchange  of  information  have  reduced  the  likelihood  of 
discrepancies  between  reports  of  this  committee  and  regional 
publications.  Observers  can  help  by  supplying  the  last  dates  on 
which  birds  are  seen. 

M.  D.  England  has  continued  his  enquiries  into  many  particular 
problems  relating  to  escapes  and  introductions,  and  the  increasing 
lmpoi  tance  of  this  work  is  emphasised  by  the  assessment  of  the 
current  trends  made  in  the  editorial  in  the  April  1973  issue  ( Brit 
Birds,  66:  133-135).  The  Wildfowl  Trust  has  again  been  very  help- 
ful in  advising  on  wildfowl  escape  and  identification  problems, 
while  Derek  Goodwin  has  continued  to  advise  on  problems  involving 
museum  research  under  the  arrangement  made  with  the  British 
Museum  (Natural  History). 

The  committee  are  most  grateful  to  the  many  individuals  and 
organisations  whose  co-operation  has  made  the  publication  of  this 
report  possible.  All  records  should  continue  to  be  directed  to  F.  R. 
Smith,  1 17  Hill  Barton  Road,  Exeter,  Devon  exi  3pp. 


Systematic  list  of  records  accepted 

White-billed  Diver  Gavia  adatnsii 

(Arctic  Russia  and  Siberia)  We  are  aware  of  the  impatience 
among  observers  over  the  long  delay  in  the  judgement  of  recent 
records  of  this  difficult  species.  Much  painstaking  research  has  been 
done,  however,  and  J.  R.  Mather  is  currently  resolving  the  last  of  the 
many  arguments:  a paper  on  identification  criteria,  with  a full 
review  of  recent  occurrences,  is  in  preparation  and  is  expected  to  be 
published  in  1974. 

Black-browed  Albatross  Diomedea  melanophris 
Fife:  Fife  Ness,  adult,  8th  August  (P.  A.  Lassey). 

(Southern  oceans)  The  years  1967-69  saw  a rush  of  albatross 
observations  off  south-west  Ireland  and  Yorkshire,  and  particularly 
in  the  Firth  of  Forth.  This  is  the  first  record  since  May  1970,  and  it 
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may  well  be  that  several  individuals  that  had  wandered  to  British 
and  Irish  waters  have  now  returned  south. 

Cory’s  Shearwater  Calonectris  diomedea 

Durham:  Hartlepool,  14th  September  (T.  J.  Francis). 

Kent:  Dungeness,  two,  16th  April  (T.  P.  Inskipp).  Sandwich  Bay,  8th  May 
(K.  A.  Chapman,  S.  Jones,  R.  Lawrence). 

Lancashire:  Walney  Island,  6th  August  (K.  Brown). 

Scilly:  Western  Rocks,  30th  August  (D.  B.  Hunt  et  at.). 

(East  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean)  Also  singles  off  Cape  Clear 
Island,  Co.  Cork,  on  9th  and  12th  August.  (Omitted  from  the  1971 
report  were  one  off  Cape  Clear  Island  on  19th  August,  and  a total 
of  262  flying  west  at  the  Old  Head,  Kinsale,  Co.  Cork,  on  5th,  6th 
and  7th  October — the  biggest  numbers  seen  in  British  or  Irish 
waters  since  June  1968.)  The  two  further  spring  observations  above 
are  noteworthy. 

Purple  Heron  Ardea  purpurea 

Berkshire:  Reading  sewage  farm,  immature,  17th  August  (Dr  J.  H.  Brock  et  at.) 
and  2nd  September  (Miss  M.  C.  Bailey). 

Hertfordshire:  Tring  Reservoirs,  7th  May  (D.  Livingstone,  R.  V.  A.  Wagstaff). 
Kent:  Stodmarsh,  immature,  1st  June  (D.  L.  Davenport).  Sandwich  Bay,  adult, 
2 1st  and  22nd  June  (R.  K.  Walton).  Sevenoaks,  immature,  17th  August  (Dr  J.  G. 
Harrison).  Marden,  immature,  gth  to  19th  September  (V.  A.  Green,  P.  C. 
Tinning). 

Middlesex:  Brent  Reservoir,  immature,  12th  September  (M.  D.  Kingswell, 
N.  Marshall). 

Nottinghamshire:  Carburton  Lakes,  immature,  18th  March  (J.  Hall,  R.  Stevens, 
S.  Turner). 

Sussex:  Church  Norton,  adult,  12th  April  (J.  Dixon). 

Yorkshire:  Hornsea  Mere,  immature,  26th  August  to  4th  October  (C.  Carter, 
D.  T.  Ireland  et  at.). 

(South-central  Eurasia,  north  to  Netherlands,  and  Africa)  Ten 
in  seven  counties  is  about  the  average  since  19635  the  first  year  in 
which  the  species  showed  its  current  tendency  to  occur  annually  in 
a wide  scattering  of  places  throughout  the  southern  half  of  Britain. 
More  noteworthy  are  the  five  autumn  occurrences  of  young  birds, 
probably  from  the  Netherlands. 

Little  Egret  Egretta  garzetta 

Cardiganshire:  Ynys-hir,  17th  to  24th  June  (W.  M.  Condry,  A.  Parker). 
Devon:  River  Taw,  the  one  first  recorded  on  1st  November  1971  (Brit.  Birds, 
65:  325)  was  last  seen  on  15th  March,  and  what  was  thought  to  be  the  same  bird 
reappeared  on  18th  November  and  stayed  to  at  least  February  1973  (T.  Beer  et  at.). 
Exe  estuary,  9th  to  22nd  May  (A.  Radford,  F.  R.  Smith,  J.  K.  Windeatt  et  at.). 
Dumfriesshire:  River  Annan,  Solway,  17th  December  (D.  J.  Hall,  Miss  V.  L. 
Jamieson). 
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fnrr^ifdl??,X:rWaIthamSt0W  and  King  George  V Reservoir^  immature,  29th 
and  30th  April  (J.  Fitzpatrick,  A.  Gibbs,  A.  Parker  et  at.). 

Hampshire:  The  Gins,  Needs  Oar,  Pennington  and  Farlington  Marshes  21st 
May  ,0  ..thjuoe  (Dr  C.  H.  Firher,  j.  H.  Taverner,  D.  A.  Tidwell  « J ) 

^^!,fi!er,V’T'h  April  '?  ?‘h  May  <°-  L^r„e,  R.  A.  Richardson  « a/.), 
adult  on  28th  May,  two  adults  29th  and  30th,  adult  31st  May  and  1st  Tune 

immature  2nd  June  to  9th  July  (P.  F.  Bonham,  D.  J.  Holman,  Dr  R.  J.  Raines 

neTvbrnkeShirenMTartcin’S  Haven’  2°th  Novembcr  to  at  least  14th  January  1973 
(J.  W.  Donovan,  B.  L.  Sage  et  at.).  y/d 

ScilTy:  St  Agnes  and  Bryher,  21st  to  27th  May  (D.  B.  Hunt,  Miss  H.  M.  Quick 

Suffolk:  Havergate,  Minsmere,  Walberswick  and  Snape,  9th  May  to  at  least 
2nd  October  (G.  J.  Jobson,  B.  W.  Renyard  at.).  V 

(South  Eurasia,  Africa  and  Australia)  Also  a belated  Irish  record 
or  r97°>  of  one  at  Tacurnshin  Lake,  Co.  Wexford,  on  2nd  Tune 
and  a wintering  bird  at  Clonakilty,  Co.  Cork  (Brit.  Birds,  65:  226)’ 
which  stayed  from  nth  September  1971  into  at  least  January  1972! 
Once  again  a spring  influx,  the  run  of  birds  at  Cley  being  quite 
remarkable  (since  only  two  had  been  recorded  in  Norfolk  during 
1 958-70-  K 

Night  Heron  Nydicorax  nycticorax 

Hertfordshire:  Welwyn  Garden  City  area,  the  immature  first  recorded  on  28th 
November  1971  (Brit.  Birds,  65:326)  was  last  seen  on  19th  February  (T  W 
Gladwin,  P.  Waterton  et  at.).  y v ’ vy‘ 

Norfoik:  Black  Horse  Broad,  adult,  25th  May  (C.  S.  Gould).  Swanton  Morley, 

immature,  25th  September  to  at  least  12th  November  (K.  Eastman,  G.  Rivers 
A.  J.  Stagg  et  at.). 

W^burtohn)re:  BenS°n  WCir’  aduk’  22nd  May  {E-  B’  Mrs  S-  a"d  Miss  S. 

mTSI^J,)70"'’  Wcllingt°n’  adult’  l6th  May  and  "»h  June  (B.  Carter, 

ApPlcby>  ,the  one  first  recorded  as  an  immature  in  October  1970 
et  at  ) BirdS'  64 : 343  Sta>ed  Untd  at  least  1116  end  of  March  1972  (R.  W.  Robson 

(South  Eurasia,  Africa  and  the  Americas)  Against  the  backcloth 
ot  the  Little  Egret  occurrences,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
spring  birds  were  wild. 


Little  Bittern  Ixobtychus  minutus 

Dorset:  Radipole  Lake,  ?,  1st  to  about  16th  July  (D.  Woodward  et  at.). 

Kent:  Chetncy  Marsh,  9,  20th  May  (Drs  J.  G.  and  P.  F.  Harrison). 

(West  Eurasia,  Africa  and  Australia)  Since  1958  this  species 
has  been  a much  more  erratic  visitor  than  either  the  Purple  Heron 
or  the  Little  Egret,  and  these  two  records  constitute  its  poorest 
showing  since  1963  and  a complete  reverse  from  the  widespread 
influx  in  1970.  ^ 
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White  Stork  Ciconia  ciconia 
Banffshire:  Mulben,  Keith,  4th  and  5th  June  (V.  Murray  et  al.). 

Dorset:  Radipole  Lake  and  Portland,  22nd  August  (D.  J.  Fisher,  M.  Shepherd, 
G.  Walbridge  el  al.). 

East  Lothian:  Aberlady  Bay,  8th  and  9th  May  (D.  Jenkins,  A.  Mathieson, 
D.  Norden). 

Glamorgan:  Penarth  Flats,  28th  August  (A.  J.  Prater)  (see  below). 
Gloucestershire/ Wiltshire:  South  Cerney,  Cerney  Wick  and  Ashton  Keynes 
area,  6th  to  22nd  September  (see  below),  two  on  14th  (Dr  A.  Chapel,  R.  F.  Raynes, 
G.  L.  Webber  et  al.). 

Northumberland:  Howick  Grange,  26th  May  to  nth  June,  believed  to  have 
also  visited  Wooler  (J.  M.  Bayldon,  L.  G.  Macfarlane,  A.  J.  Wheeldon  et  al.). 
Orkney:  Rousay,  6th  and  7th  June,  when  died  (E.  Balfour,  Mr  and  Mrs  Warwick 
et  al.). 

Roxburghshire:  Rennieston,  Jedburgh,  15th  to  24th  May  (A.  J.  Smith). 
Somerset:  Keynsham,  24th  September,  flying  south  (Dr  M.  Sainsbury);  Hunt- 
worth,  25th  September  (J.  Norman  et  al.)  (see  below). 

Sussex:  Polegate,  five,  25th  April  (K.  Verrall). 

Sutherland:  Eriboll,  13th  May  (J.  Elliot). 

(Central  and  south  Europe,  south-west  Asia  and  north-west 
Africa)  A temporal  and  geographical  scatter  that  echoes  that  of  the 
Purple  Herons.  There  was  also  a considerable  spring  arrival  in  1971, 
and  this  is  the  first  time  the  species  has  appeared  in  above  average 
numbers  in  consecutive  years.  It  is  now  bidding  to  become  as 
regular  as  the  herons  above. 

The  Penarth  and  Huntworth  birds  and  the  one  that  stayed  at 
Ashton  Keynes  for  much  of  September  were  ringed : together  with 
the  Keynsham  individual  (which,  however,  was  not  seen  to  be 
ringed),  all  are  considered  to  have  been  the  same  Danish  White 
Stork  taken  into  captivity  in  autumn  1971  and  released  from  Rode 
Tropical  Bird  Gardens,  Somerset,  about  18th  August  1972  (see  Brit. 
Birds,  65:  4-5,  303-305,  327). 

Black  Stork  Ciconia  nigra 

Orkney:  Sandwick,  7th  to  12th  June  (Mr  and  Mrs  Wylie  and  Mrs  Wylie  junior). 

(Spain,  east  Europe  to  east  Asia  and  southern  Africa)  F01  this 
species  to  occur  in  three  out  of  four  years  since  1969  is  remarkable. 
This  is  about  the  33rd  record  in  total  and  the  furthest  north  ever. 

Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  falcinellus 

Hampshire:  Stanpit  Marsh,  Christchurch,  10th  August  (C.  I.  Husband). 

(Cosmopolitan  but  very  local,  nearest  breeding  colonies  in 
Balkans)  The  first  since  1965  and  only  the  eighth  since  195®*  which 
is  hardly  surprising  given  the  perilous  state  of  this  species  in  Europe. 
Early  August  is  an  unusual  time  for  it  to  appear,  antedating  any 
recent  autumn  record  by  more  than  five  weeks. 
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Green- winged  Teal  Anas  crecca  carolinensis 

Drakes  showing  the  characters  of  this  North  American  race  of  the 
Teal  were  recorded  as  follows: 


?a^difanshire/Pembrokeshire:  Teifi  estuary.  3°th  January  (K.  J.  S.  Devonald, 
J.  W.  Donovan  el  at.). 


Shedantl;  Spiggie  Loch,  Dunrossness,  23rd  February  to  23rd  March  (D.  Coutts, 
Dr  B MarshaU).  Papa  Stour,  10th  March  (R.  J.  Tulloch).  Garth  Loch,  Scatness, 
nth  October  (Dr  B.  Marshall,  Miss  L.  M.  Williams) 


Yorkshire:  Gouthwaite  Reservoir,  26th  February  to  at  least  1 8th  March  (P.  J. 

tead,  A.  F.  G.  Walker  et  at.) ; this  is  the  fourth  successive  year  in  which  a drake  has 
occurred  here. 


(North  America)  Also  one  at  Inchydoney,  Co.  Cork,  on  27th 
November.  Six  in  a year  is  above  average,  and  three  in  one  island 
archipelago  quite  exceptional. 


Blue- winged  Teal  Anas  discors 

Cumberland:  Ravenglass,  immature  <*,  shot,  12th  October;  specimen  in  the 
Hancock  Museum,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  ( per  A.  Jones). 

Hampshire:  Pennington  Marshes  and  The  Gins,  J,  30th  May  to  28th  June  ( T E 
Hunt,  J.  N.  Mutch,  C.  C.  White,  et  at.). 

Norfolk:  Hardley  Flood,  the  c?  first  recorded  on  12th  December  1971  (Brit  Birds 
65:  328)  was  last  seen  on  12th  March  1972,  and  not  May  as  stated  in  the  last 
report  (C.  R.  Goate  et  at.). 

Suffoik:  Minsmere,  <J,  27th  to  29th  May  (H.  E.  Axcll,  J.  Harvey,  Colonel 
Mitchell). 

Yorkshire:  Fairburn  Ings,  <J,  presumed  to  be  that  recorded  in  1971,  1st  April  to 
3rd  July  (C.  Winn  et  at.). 

(North  America)  Since  1966  annual  records  have  averaged 
three  and  the  number  is  growing.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
chances  of  captive  birds  escaping  markedly  increased  about  1970 
(Brit.  Birds,  64:  347).  The  recent  predominance  of  spring  drakes  in 
this  species  is  paralleled  in  both  the  Green-winged  Teal  and  the 
Ring-necked  Duck. 


American  Wigeon  Anas  americana 

Aberdeenshire:  Auchlossan,  <?,  15th  to  23rd  April  (R.  H.  Dennis,  N.  Picozzi 
D.  P.  Willis  et  at.). 

(North  America)  Spring  occurrences  of  this  duck  are  unusual. 
Surprisingly,  there  have  been  no  Irish  records  since  1969. 

Ring-necked  Duck  Aythya  collaris 

Bedfordshire:  Luton  Hoo  Park,  <?,  16th  April  to  7th  May  (P.  F.  Bonham  A.  T 
Livett,  M.  R.  Seaman). 

Buckinghamshire:  Marlow  gravel  pits,  the  <J  first  recorded  on  14th  November 
1971  {Brtt.  Birds,  65:  329)  was  last  seen  on  30th  March  1972  (not  April  as  stated  in 
the  last  report),  and  what  was  thought  to  be  the  same  bird  was  present  from  17th 
December  to  at  least  24th  May  1973  (E.  J.  Byrne,  R.  E.  Youngman  et  at.). 
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Devon:  d,  presumed  to  be  the  bird  recorded  in  1970  and  1971,  at  Burrator  Reser- 
voir from  2nd  to  29th  January,  at  Dartington,  Beesands  Ley  and  Slapton  Ley  from 
7th  February  to  23rd  March,  at  Beesands  Ley  on  16th  April,  and  at  Slapton  Ley 
from  20th  December  to  at  least  February  1973  (M.  R.  Edmonds,  S.  C.  Madge, 
C.  Wills  et  at.). 

Kent:  Stodmarsh,  d,  9th  April  (Miss  M.  M.  Lees,  B.  Sutton). 

Somerset:  d,  presumed  to  be  the  bird  recorded  in  1971,  at  Blagdon  Reservoir 
from  26th  March  to  9th  April,  at  Chew  Valley  Lake  on  29th  May,  at  Blagdon 
Reservoir  again  from  30th  June  to  23rd  August,  and  at  Cheddar  Reservoir  from 
22nd  September  to  16th  December  (A.  H.  Davis,  B.  Rabbitts,  K.  E.  Vinicombe 
et  al.). 

(North  America)  Once  again  all  drakes,  three  maintaining  the 
remarkable  loyalty  of  station  characteristic  of  this  species.  The  case 
of  summering  was  the  first  such  instance  on  record. 

Surf  Scoter  Melanitta  perspicillata 

Caernarvonshire:  Penychain,  Pwllheli,  adult  d,  18th  to  23rd  April  (P.  Hope 
Jones,  W.  I.  Jones,  M.  C.  Wainwright). 

(North  America)  Also  a drake  at  Rossbeigh,  Co.  Kerry,  on  23rd 
April.  The  above  is  the  second  Welsh  record,  hotfoot  on  the  first 
in  1971.  The  grand  total  for  Britain  and  Ireland  is  now  over  100. 

Steller’s  Eider  Polysticta  stelleri 

Outer  Hebrides:  South  Uist,  d,  May  to  August,  and  22nd  November  to  at  least 
August  1973  (R.  Jones,  Mrs  M.  E.  Lacey,  J.  O’Sullivan  et  al.). 

(Arctic  Russia  to  extreme  north-west  Canada)  Only  the  ninth 
ever,  but  1972  was  the  third  successive  year  in  which  this  species 
appeared  in  northern  Scotland.  Even  more  noteworthy  is  the  long 
stay. 

King  Eider  Somateria  spectabilis 

Argyll:  Clachan,  Kintyre,  d,  18th  to  24th  December  (N.  Duncan). 

Ayrshire:  Irvine  estuary,  the  d first  recorded  on  22nd  December  1971  (Brit. 
Birds,  65:  329)  was  last  seen  on  15th  April  (K.  C.  C.  Halliday,  A.  G.  Stewart 
et  al.). 

Northumberland:  Amble,  d,  1st  May  to  at  least  end  September  (M.  Robinson 
et  al.). 

Shetland:  Trondra  area,  adult  d,  8th  March  to  13th  June  (S.  J.  Broyd,  D.  Coutts, 
Dr  B.  Marshall  et  al.).  Ronas  Voe,  adult  d,  14th  March  to  8th  May  (Dr  B. 
Marshall,  R.  J.  Tulloch  et  al.). 

(Circumpolar  Arctic)  Also  a drake  off  Portstewart,  Co.  London- 
derry, from  1st  to  4th  April  (in  1 97 1 ? what  was  probably  the  same 
bird  was  present  there  from  17th  March  to  15th  May,  and  not 
until  only  28th  March  as  stated  in  our  last  report).  Up  to  1968, 
records  averaged  less  than  one  a year,  but  since  1969  there  have 
been  at  least  two  annually.  In  1970  King  Eiders  began  to  appear 
well  south  of  Shetland,  and  this  trend  led  to  the  occurrence  in  1972 
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of  one  in  England,  apparently  the  first  there  since  as  long  ago  as 

1915.  The  reasons  for  this  trend  (also  apparent  in  the  case  of  Steller’s 
Eider)  are  not  clear. 


Lesser  White-fronted  Goose  Anser  erythropus 

Gloucestershire:  Slimbridge,  adult,  22nd  January  to  19th  February  (L.  P. 
Alder,  M.  A.  Ogilvie,  M.  Owen  et  at.);  immature,  14th  February  (M.  Owen). 


Gyrfalcon  Falco  rusticolus 

Anglesey:  Penlon,  Newborough,  adult  $ grey  phase,  found  shot  31st  March,  died 
3rd  April  (Dr  P.  J.  Dare,  A.  J.  Mercer,  K.  Williams). 

Cornwall:  Trevone,  white  phase,  26th  March  (Dr  L.  H.  Hurrell). 

Devon:  Putford  7th  March  (L.  R.  Woolner).  Foreland  Point,  .7th  March  (Dr  A. 

. ormont)  Lundy  19th,  2ist  and  22nd  March  (J.  N.  Dymond,  A.  W.  and  Mrs. 

' J-  , ,tr.Ick  f AU  whlte  Phasc  and  perhaps  (with  the  Cornish  and  Scilly 
records)  involving  the  same  individual. 


D VNrWefr)8hireS  Imh’  ? grC>’  °r  dark  phase>  Ioth  MaV  (N-  Picozzi,  Hon. 

sciUy:  Bryher,  white  phase,  14th  April  (Mrs  H.  R.  Shepherd).  St  Mary’s,  white 
phasc,  6th  to  ioth  May  (D.  B.  Hunt,  A.  Vittery). 

Surrey:  Chessington,  white  phase,  14th  to  19th  March  (S.  Greenwood). 

Sussex:  Steynmg  area,  white  phasc,  nth  to  24th  March  (B.  F.  Forbes  C E 
Messer  et  at.).  ’ 


(Circumpolar  Arctic)  An  astonishing  influx,  quite  without 
precedent  in  recent  years,  though  the  fact  that  most  were  of  the 
white  ‘ candicans ’ form  (which  predominates  in  parts  of  Greenland) 
accoids  with  the  balance  of  past  identifications. 


Red-footed  Falcon  Falco  vesper tinus 

Devon:  Lundy,  immature,  16th  October  (J.  N.  Dymond). 

Dorset:  Cranbome  Common,  <J,  9th  to  1 ith  July  (G.  B.  Brown.  Dr  K.  B.  Rooke 
et  at.). 

Glamorgan:  Sker  Point,  immature,  16th  to  20th  October  (D.  and  H E Dicks 
A.  Morgan) ; possibly  the  Devon  bird. 

Pembrokeshire:  Haverfordwest,  ?,  6th  to  16th  October  (J.  Rogers). 

Shetland:  Whalsay,  $,  3rd  to  6th  May  (J.  H.  Simpson  et  at.).  Fetlar,  <?,  28th  June 
(1.  a.  and  S.  Robertson). 

Yorkshire:  Fairbum,  <J,  27th  and  28th  September  (B.  Blackburn,  C.  Winn  et  at.). 

(East  Europe  and  south  from  Siberia)  For  autumn  occurrences 
to  outnumber  those  in  spring  is  very  unusual.  There  have  now 
been  about  80  records  since  195^  See  also  plate  56b. 

Crane  Grits  grus 

Caithness:  Auckingill,  Wick,  22nd  March  to  8th  April  (A.  F.  C.  M Collett 
Mrs  P.  Collett,  Miss  H.  E.  Munro  et  all). 
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Dorset:  Portland,  14th  October  (F.  R.  Clafton,  K.  D.  Smith  et  at.);  Seacombe, 
Swanage,  the  same  bird,  15th  October  (W.  T.  Haysom). 

Lincolnshire:  Gibraltar  Point,  23rd  August  (F.  Evans,  M.  C.  Powell). 
Shetland:  Robin’s  Brae,  Dunrossness,  10th  to  14th  August  (D.  Coutts,  R.  H. 
Dennis  et  at.). 

(North  and  central  Eurasia,  locally  south  to  Turkey)  Also  one 
at  Kinsale,  Co.  Cork,  for  two  weeks  in  early  February,  apparently 
the  first  in  Ireland  since  1961.  See  also  plate  56a. 

Baillon’s  Crake  Porzana  pusilla 

Berkshire:  Thatcham  Marsh,  Newbury,  23rd  February  (P.  Gipson,  P.  D.  Goriup, 
Z.  Karpowicz). 

(West  and  south  Europe,  across  south  Asia  to  Japan,  and  Africa 
and  Australasia)  Only  the  fifth  since  1948. 

Lesser  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  dominica 

Scilly:  St  Mary’s,  2nd  to  7th  August  (P.  A.  R.  Hockey,  D.  B.  Hunt,  R.  Symons 
et  at.). 

(Arctic  North  America  and  north-east  Asia)  Before  1958  there 
had  been  only  six  known  occurrences,  but  this,  the  earliest  autumn 
record,  raises  the  grand  total  for  Britain  and  Ireland  to  26. 

Stilt  Sandpiper  Micropalama  himantopns 

Sussex:  Sidlesham  Ferry,  14th  July  (R.  D.  M.  Edgar,  B.  Metcalfe,  M.  Shrubb). 

(North  America)  The  tenth  British  and  Irish  record  and  the 
earliest  of  the  nine  autumn  occurrences. 

Dowitcher  Limnodromus  scolopaceus  or  L.  griseus 

(North  America)  None  accepted  in  Britain,  but  the  one  first 
recorded  at  Inchydoney,  Co.  Cork,  on  28th  September  1 97 1 (Brit. 
Birds , 65:  332)  stayed  into  January. 

Great  Snipe  Gallinago  media 

Suffolk:  Benacre,  14th  September  (C.  R.  Naunton). 

(North-east  Europe  and  north-west  Asia)  As  in  each  of  the  last 
two  years,  only  one  accepted  record,  bringing  the  total  since  1958 
to  23.  This  remains  a problem  species,  with  a high  proportion  of  the 
descriptions  submitted  inadequate  to  establish  identity  with 
complete  certainty. 

Upland  Sandpiper  Bartramia  longicauda 

Scilly:  St  Mary’s,  7th  to  28th  October  (B.  Bland,  D.  B.  Hunt,  P.  G.  Lansdown 
et  al.)  (plate  53). 

(North  America)  A typical  autumn  record,  the  eleventh  since 
1958,  which  brings  the  all-time  total  to  26. 
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Greater  Yellowlegs  Tringa  melanoleuca 
Kent:  Medway  estuary,  22nd  November  (Dr  J.  G.  Harrison). 

(North  America)  The  first  in  Britain  since  1961  and  only  the 
eleventh  ever.  Irish  records  bring  the  grand  total  to  19.  The  date 
appears  late,  but  there  have  been  three  records  in  December  and 
January. 

Lesser  Yellowlegs  Tringa  Jlavipes 

Cornwall:  Camel  estuary,  10th  to  20th  September;  Hayle  Kimbro  Pool,  Lizard, 
21st  to  30th  September  (plate  54);  Stithians  Reservoir,  12th  October  (Rev.  J.  E. 
Beckerlegge,  P.  J.  and  Mrs  M.  C.  Dwyer  et  at.).  Possibly  only  one  bird  involved. 
Northamptonshire:  Pitsford  Reservoir,  the  one  first  recorded  on  26th  September 
197:  [Brit.  Birds,  65:  333)  stayed  until  January  or  February,  when  it  moved  to 
Ecton  sewage  farm,  where  it  was  last  seen  on  3rd  May  (C.  D.  Ingram  et  at.). 

(North  America)  One  of  the  more  regular  American  waders, 
with  a total  of  about  97  British  and  Irish  records,  62  since  1958. 
The  overwintering  of  the  Northamptonshire  bird  is  particularly 
interesting  following  the  possibility  of  similar  behaviour  in  Co.  Cork 
during  winter  1969/70. 

Terek  Sandpiper  Xenus  cinereus 

Suffolk:  Minsmere,  19th  to  22nd  May  (H.  E.  Axell,  C.  Murphy,  J.  VVarham 
et  at.). 

(North-east  Europe  and  Siberia)  Although  the  third  in  four 
years,  this  was  only  the  eighth  British  record.  During  its  four-day 
stay  it  was  seen  by  large  numbers  of  observers,  many  of  whom  had 
the  unique  British  experience  of  watching  Terek  and  Broad-billed 
Sandpipers  together  (see  below). 

Least  Sandpiper  Calidris  minutilla 

Glamorgan:  Abcrthaw,  2nd  September  (R.  A.  Cadman,  Mrs  A.  Hcathcote 
P.  Hughes  et  at.). 

(North  America)  The  13th  record  since  1958,  bringing  the  grand 
total  to  18.  This  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  only  ‘star-spangled’ 
patch  in  an  otherwise  poor  autumn  for  transatlantic  vagrants, 
which  produced  seven  species  of  American  waders  between  2nd  and 
1 7th  September  and  included  a Baird’s  Sandpiper  at  the  same 
locality.  The  above  is  apparently  the  first  accepted  Welsh  record. 

Baird’s  Sandpiper  Calidris  bairdii 

Essex:  Abberton  Reservoir,  19th  August  (T.  Bispham,  M.  Hutchings,  R.  V.  A. 
Marshall  et  at.). 

Glamorgan:  Aberthaw,  9th  September  (P.  G.  Lansdown,  D.  C.  Palmer  et  at.). 

(Noith  America)  These  two  records  conform  with  the  recent 
pattern  and  bring  the  total  to  at  least  42,  35  of  them  in  the  last  ten 
years. 
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White-rumped  Sandpiper  Calidris  fuscicollis 
Essex:  Heybridge  gravel  pits,  31st  August  (R.  Glover,  R.  P.  Hull). 

Midlothian:  Musselburgh  Lagoons,  16th  to  25th  September  (R.  Macgregor, 
A.  D.  K.  Ramsay,  R.  W.  J.  Smith  et  at.). 

Norfolk:  Cley,  14th  October  (A.  Bull,  Dr  D.  Walker). 

Shetland:  Fair  Isle,  trapped,  28th  November  to  2nd  December  (G.  J.  Barnes, 
R.  A.  Broad  et  al.). 

(North  America)  There  are  now  well  over  100  British  and  Irish 
records  of  this  species  (plate  55b)  which  has  occurred  annually  since 
1955,  mostly  during  September-November. 

Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  Tryngites  subrujicollis 
Scilly:  St  Agnes,  two,  29th  October  (D.  I.  M.  Wallace). 

Shetland:  Fair  Isle,  trapped,  17th  to  19th  September  (R.  A.  Broad,  E.  R.  and 
Mrs  C.  Meek  et  al.). 

(North  America)  Also  one  at  Waterford  Reservoir,  Co.  Water- 
ford, on  10th  September.  (In  addition,  two  at  Loch  Corrib,  Co. 
Galway,  on  14th  September  1971  were  omitted  from  the  1971 
report.)  A rather  poor  year  for  this  distinctive  prairie  species, 
especially  in  comparison  with  1970  and  1971  when  a combined 
total  of  over  40  was  recorded.  The  date  of  the  Fair  Isle  bird  was 
typical,  but  the  St  Agnes  record  was  the  latest  for  many  years.  This 
was  the  sixth  successive  year  that  the  species  reached  the  Isles  of 
Scilly. 

Broad-billed  Sandpiper  Limicola  falcinellus 

Suffolk:  Minsmere,  in  winter  plumage,  10th  to  20th  May,  perhaps  also  on  7th 
(H.  E.  Axell,  P.  J.  Makepeace  et  al.) ; in  summer  plumage,  23rd  May  (H.  E.  Axell, 
R.  G.  H.  Cant,  P.  J.  Makepeace  et  al.). 

(North  Eurasia)  Only  the  15th  and  16th  accepted  records  since 
1958  but,  like  the  Great  Snipe,  this  species  continues  to  have  a 
high  rejection  rate  and  is  probably  under-recorded. 

Wilson’s  Phalarope  Phalaropus  tricolor 

Bedfordshire:  Bedford  sewage  farm,  12th  to  16th  September  (P.  F.  Bonham, 
A.  J.  Livett,  P.  Trengrove  et  al.). 

Kirkcudbrightshire:  Kirkgunzeon,  25th  August  to  3rd  September  (Dr  E.  C. 
Fellowes,  B.  S.  Turner  et  al.). 

Northumberland:  Budle  Bay,  2nd  November  (Miss  H.  M.  Jackson,  Miss  M.  R. 
Sanderson). 

Yorkshire:  Fairburn  Ings,  7th  September  (R.  F.  Dickens,  D.  Pickup,  C.  Winn 
et  al.). 

(North  America)  This  species  has  occurred  annually  in 
Britain  and  Ireland  since  1961  and  these  four  records,  which 
conform  to  the  established  pattern,  bring  the  total  to  approximately 
50.  Although  it  seems  likely  that  more  than  one  bird  was  involved 
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in  the  August  and  September  records,  there  is  an  interesting  associ- 
ation between  latitude  and  date. 

Bonaparte’s  Gull  Larus  Philadelphia 

Fife:  Luthrie,  Cupar,  immature,  26th  and  27th  February  (P.  N.  I Clark  A 
Grieve,  D.  W.  Oliver). 

(North  America)  The  first  Scottish  record  since  1967.  What  was 
presumably  the  single  individual  that  had  visited  St  Ives,  Cornwall, 
during  the  previous  four  winters,  did  not  reappear. 

Ross’s  Gull  Rhodostethia  rosea 

Shetland:  Scalloway,  adult,  22nd  January  (A.  Inkster,  R.  Johnson,  N.  L.  Storie 
et  at.). 

(North-east  Siberia)  4 he  eighth  British  and  Irish  record  since 
i960  but  only  the  tenth  in  all. 

White-winged  Black  Tern  Chlidonias  leucopterus 

Durham:  Tcesmouth,  13th  to  20th  May  (W.  E.  Fletcher,  P.  J.  Stead  G S 
TufTnell  et  al.). 

Glamorgan:  Eglwys  Nunydd  Reservoir,  23rd  to  25th  May  (Miss  C.  M.  Tones 
P.  G.  Lansdown,  Mrs  D.  A.  Oxenham). 

Hampshire:  Pennington  Marshes,  29th  May  (D.  A.  Thelwcll). 

Kent:  Dungeness,  8th  June  (K.  Atkin);  immatures,  31st  July,  1 ith  August  to  12th 
September,  12th  August,  1st  to  nth  September,  and  9th  to  nth  September 
(P.  J.  Grant,  K.  Redshaw,  R.  E.  Scott  et  al.). 

Somerset:  Cheddar  Reservoir,  immature,  28th  August  (S.  B.  Edwards  J F 
Salaman).  ’ 

Sussex:  Rye  Harbour,  28th  May  (K.  G.  Cawte).  Chichester  gravel  pits,  6th  and 
7th  June  (Miss  J.  V.  Stacey  et  al.). 

(South-east  Europe,  west  and  east  Asia)  The  total  of  twelve 
in  1972  is  well  below  the  yearly  average  of  22  during  1967-71,  and 
continues  the  decline  since  the  exceptional  peak  of  35  in  1970. 

Whiskered  Tern  Chlidonias  hybrida 

Hampshire:  Milford-on-Sca,  13th  May  (R.  Dunn,  E.  J.  Wiseman). 

(South  Eurasia,  north-west,  east  and  south  .Africa,  and  Australia) 
After  a run  of  annual  occurrences  from  1967  to  1970,  culminating 
in  the  recoid  number  of  nine  in  the  last  year,  there  was  none  in  1971 

and  now  only  one  in  1972.  Thus  this  species  is  showing  a similar 
collapse  to  the  last. 

Gull-billed  Tern  Gelochelidon  nilotica 

Hampshire:  Pennington  Marshes,  26th  May  (D.  J.  Lister). 

Lmcobishire:  Covenham  Reservoir,  immature,  16th  September  to  14th  October 
(K.  Atkin,  M.  Mellor  et  al.)  (plate  55a). 

(Denmark,  south  Europe,  south  Asia,  north-west  Africa,  Australia 
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and  the  Americas)  During  1968-72  the  average  was  only  three  or 
four  a year,  compared  with  eight  or  nine  annually  during  1958-67. 

Caspian  Tern  Hydroprogne  caspia 

Leicestershire/Rutland:  Eye  Brook  Reservoir,  adult,  12th  July  (S.S.  and  M.  J. 
Garner  et  at.). 

Staffordshire:  Blithfield  Reservoir,  adult,  1 6th  July  (E.  S.  Clare,  M.  J.  Inskip, 
E.  G.  Phillips  et  at.). 

Yorkshire:  Coatham,  Redcar,  adult,  7th  August  (A.  J.  Wheeldon).  Kettle  Ness, 
adult,  29th  August  (P.  A.  Lassey). 

(Baltic,  south-east  Europe,  south-west  and  south-east  Asia,  Africa, 
Australia  and  North  America)  Four  records  a year  is  about  the 
current  average.  Inland  records  are  not  unusual,  now  standing  at 
20  out  of  a total  of  55  since  1958. 

Snowy  Owl  Nyctea  scandiaca 

Anglesey:  Mynachdy,  adult  ?,  found  dead,  3rd  May  (Dr  P.  J.  Dare,  K.  Williams 
et  at.). 

Devon:  North  Molton,  9th  March  (D.  J.  W.  Jones). 

Glamorgan:  Penarth  Moors,  Cardiff,  immature,  28th  March  (Dr  P.  N.  Ferns, 
Dr  A.  G.  Hildrew,  I.  Macalpine-Leny). 

Orkney:  Eday,  nth  May,  and  possibly  the  same  bird  on  Papa  Westray  a few 
days  later  (E.  Balfour). 

Outer  Hebrides:  St  Kilda,  17th  April  (D.  Stewart  et  at.).  Two,  18th  May, 
possibly  up  to  five  later,  still  two  in  December  (locality  withheld)  (W.  A.  J. 
Cunningham  et  at.). 

Scilly:  St  Martin’s  and  other  islands,  8th  March  to  27th  April  (D.  B.  Hunt,  Miss 
H.  M.  Quick,  R.  Stevens  et  at.). 

Shetland:  Fetlar,  up  to  five,  January  to  April;  a pair  bred  again,  laying  four  eggs 
from  20th  May,  but  all  four  young  died  within  a week  of  hatching  in  June; 
immature  $ joined  the  pair  from  5th  August;  six  present  by  18th  October  stayed 
to  end  of  year  (R.  J.  Tulloch  et  at.).  Unst,  singles  January,  May  and  June,  two 
on  10th  May;  Yell,  singles  12th  February  and  14th  May;  Mainland,  pair  in  early 
April,  two  different  birds  at  North  Roe,  6th  and  10th  May,  singles  June,  one  13th 
August  (R.  J.  Tulloch  et  at.).  Fair  Isle,  sub-adult  <J>  26th  and  27th  April;  $,  16th 
May;  adult  cj,  trapped,  9th  to  15th  June  (R.  A.  Broad  et  al.). 

Sutherland:  Ben  Hutig,  Tongue,  13th  April  (J.  R.  Best). 

(Circumpolar  Arctic)  The  first  year  that  the  pair  on  Fetlar  did 
not  breed  successfully  since  1967,  when  they  first  nested.  The  other 
records  are  the  first  outside  Shetland  since  1968. 

Alpine  Swift  Apus  melba 

Banffshire:  Buckie  Harbour,  27th  May  (D.  L.  Clugston). 

Kent:  Kingsdown,  27th  May  (G.  and  R.  Halliwell). 

Northumberland:  Inner  Fame  Island,  24th  September  (S.  Robbins,  M. 
Walters). 

Pembrokeshire:  Skokholm,  13th  July  (C.  K.  Britton,  J.  W.  F.  Davis,  D.  J. 
Onley  et  al.). 
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Scilly:  St  Agnes,  27th  October  (G.  Ashby,  S.  C.  Joyner,  D.  I.  M.  Wallace  et  at.). 

Shetland:  Fair  Isle,  6th  June  (R.  A.  Broad,  E.  R.  Meek,  R.  J.  Sandison  et  at.). 

Sussex:  Church  Norton,  30th  October  (Mrs  W.  Frost,  P.  S.  and  Mrs  D I 
Herlihy).  J 

Yorkshire:  Spurn,  2nd  July  (R.  T.  Parrish). 

(South  Eurasia,  north-west  and  east  Africa)  Eight  in  1972  shows 
a return  to  form  for  this  species  after  only  three  in  1971.  The  October 
records  are  unusually  late. 


Bee-eater  Merops  apiasler 

Dorset:  Upwey,  Weymouth,  two,  9th  and  10th  June  (Mrs  S.  M.  Davies  S N 
Delany). 

Shetland:  Gloup,  Yell,  25th  May  (Mr  Dalziel). 

(South  Europe,  south-west  Asia  and  north-west  Africa)  The 
least  showing  of  this  species  since  1965,  the  average  number  of 
records  per  year  being  four  between  1958  and  1971.  It  may  be 
noted  that  there  was  no  accepted  record  of  a Roller  Coracias  garrulus 
for  the  first  time  since  1964. 


Short-toed  Lark  Ccilandrella  cinerea 


Cornwall:  Porthgwarra,  18th  September  (H.  P.  K.  Robinson);  21st  October 
(Miss  G.  Culwick,  J.  H.  Johns). 

Devon:  Lundy,  16th  to  20th  October  (J.  N.  Dymond  et  at.). 

Scilly:  St  Mary’s  30th  September  (P.  Harrison,  V.  R.  Tucker);  nth  to  22nd 
November  (D.  B.  Hunt,  H.  F.  W.  Prcndergast). 

Shetland:  Out  Skerries,  25th  to  28th  May  (Dr  B.  and  Mrs  M.  E.  Marshall)  Fair 

IsR  trapped,  29th  September  to  27th  October  (G.  J.  Barnes,  R.  A.  Broad, 
tj.  K.  Meek  et  al.). 


Sussex:  Beachy  Head,  four,  2nd  October  (R.  H.  and  Mrs  M.  E.  Charlwood). 

(South  Eurasia,  north  and  east  Africa)  The  tendency  for  autumn 
records  to  outnumber  spring  ones  is  now  very  marked,  and  the  pattern 
of  occurrence  of  this  species  once  again  resembles  that  established 
up  to  1938.  Small  parties  are  not  unusual,  but  the  four  at  Beachy 
Head  is  apparently  the  largest  ever  seen. 


Crested  Lark  Galerida  cristata 

Somerset:  Steart  Point,  8th  April  (P.  G.  Lansdown,  D.  C.  Palmer). 
Yorkshire:  Tunstall,  nth  June  (A.  W.  Wallis). 

(Continental  Europe  south  from  Baltic,  south  Asia,  north-west 
and  upland  equatorial  Africa)  With  only  15  previous  records  and 
none  since  1965,  two  birds  in  one  year  add  up  to  one  of  the  most 
surprising  events  of  1972.  This  is  essentially  a sedentarv  species  and 
the  English  Channel  thus  constitutes  a formidable  barrier  Apart 

from  one  on  Fair  Isle,  the  Yorkshire  bird  had  moved  farther  north 
than  any  other. 
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Red-rumped  Swallow  Hirundo  daurica 

Dorset:  Radipole  Lake,  6th  May  (K.  Derrett,  P.  J.  Knight,  M.  P.  Rossiter  et  at.). 
Kent:  Bough  Beech  Reservoir,  28th  August  (G.  J.  Harris,  D.  R.  Hodge). 
Shetland:  Sumburgh  Head,  29th  May  (S.  J.  Broyd). 

Warwickshire:  Draycote  Reservoir,  27th  May  (G.  R.  and  Mrs  J.  V.  Harrison). 

(South  and  east  Eurasia,  and  Africa)  In  a year  when  the  spring 
overshooting  of  southern  migrants  was  generally  less  marked  than 
recently,  the  appearance  of  this  species  in  Shetland  (for  the  second 
year  running)  was  remarkable. 

Nutcracker  Nucifraga  caryocatactes 

Kent:  Bedgebury,  two,  27th  December  (P.  T.  and  K.  Dann). 

(Eurasia  from  Scandinavia  and  the  Alps  to  Kamchatka  and 
China)  This  species  seems  bent  on  resuming  its  former  exceptional 
occurrences.  It  should  be  remembered  that  during  1958-65  it 
appeared  on  only  four  occasions  and  that  the  huge  irruption  in  1968 
(Brit.  Birds,  63:  353-373)  was  without  precedent  in  British  and 
European  ornithology. 

Short-toed  Treecreeper  Certhia  brachydactyla 

(Continental  Europe  south  of  Baltic,  also  Asia  Minor  and  north- 
west Africa)  The  Rarities  Committee  has  continued  to  receive  records 
of  this  species  but,  in  spite  of  much  joint  research  by  its  own  members, 
the  B.T.O.  and  the  Wildlife  Sound  Recording  Society,  no  clear 
solution  of  the  identification  problems  surrounding  it  has  yet  been 
obtained.  Work  continues  upon  them,  and  we  ask  any  observers  who 
suspect  that  they  may  have  found  a Short-toed  Treecreeper  to  take  the 
greatest  care  over  their  description  and  to  make  the  promptest  com- 
parison with  as  many  known  Treecreepers  C.  familiaris  as  possible. 

Rufous  Bush  Robin  Cercotrichas  galactotes 

Yorkshire:  Flamborough  Head,  5th  and  6th  October  (K.  and  Mrs  E.  M.  P. 
Allsopp,  D.  J.  Britton  et  at.). 

(South  Europe,  south-west  Asia  and  North  Africa)  In  a year  that 
earned  little  renown  for  southern  species,  this  bird  provided  one  of 
the  most  striking  contradictions  in  the  general  theme  of  the  autumn 
migration.  It  is  only  the  fourth  since  1958  and  the  tenth  in  all;  the 
species  remains  a quite  exceptional  vagrant  to  Britain  and  Ireland. 
All  four  British  captives  were  caged  at  the  time  (and  still  are). 

Cetti’s  Warbler  Cettia  cetti 

Berkshire:  Thatcham  Marsh,  Newbury,  the  one  trapped  on  24th  October  1971 
(Brit.  Birds,  65:  342)  stayed  until  at  least  April  (I.  Hawthorn,  R.  G.  Smith,  I. 
Weston  et  at.). 
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Hampshire:  Farlmgton  Marshes,  trapped,  25th  October  (R.  Tofts,  A.  N. 
Williamson).  Hmsbury,  trapped,  28th  October  (J.  H.  Taverner,  D.  A.  Thelwell). 
Kent:  Stodmarsh,  one  or  two  remained  from  December  1971  [Brit.  Birds,  65:  342)  • 
c ctai  s o 1972  records  are  withheld  for  the  time  being  for  security  reasons.  Up  to 
two  present  at  another  locality  in  May,  October  and  November,  with  two  trapped 
on  19th  November  (names  of  observers  withheld). 

M s hJ r \ V '1 lker) Ca ' trapped’  2nd  and  3rd  Noveinber  (G.  Bird,  J.  E.  S.  and 

(South  and  west  Europe,  south-west  Asia  and  north-west  Africa) 
A sequel  to  the  autumn  1971  exodus  from  the  Continent,  with  evi- 
dence of  another  in  autumn  1972.  In  view  of  the  likely  establishment 
o reeding  populations,  we  have  readily  accepted  pleas  for  security 
r°m  several  quarters  and  ask  observers  not  to  enlarge  upon  certain 
already  open  secrets  concerning  this  attractive  species. 


Lanceolated  Warbler  Locustella  lanceolata 


f rh*t,laTnd : *air  Isle>  trapped,  19th  to  perhaps  21st  September  (R.  A.  Broad 
V.  McFarland,  Dr  R.  J.  Raines  et  at.). 


, Mrs 


(East  Eurasia  from  central  Russia  to  north  Japan)  The  13th 
record  of  this  very  rare  trans-Palearctic  vagrant  and  the  first  since 
1961.  The  locality  and  date  are  typical. 


Savi’s  Warbler  Locustella  luscinioides 


Kent:  Stodmarsh  two,  27th  April,  up  to  six  regularly  heard  subsequently  and  at 
least  one  pair  bred  (P.  J.  Mountford  et  at.). 

Suffolk:  Minsmcre,  present  from  13th  April,  at  least  three  pairs  bred  (H.  E 
Axell  a/.).  Walberswick,  present  from  30th  April  to  13th  July,  three  pairs  and 
one  additional  singing  male  (G.  J.  Jobson  et  at.). 

Sussex:  Beachy  Head,  7th  to  toth  May  (B.  E.  and  J.  F.  Cooper,  A.  Quinn  et  at ) 

Warwickshire:  one  heard  and  seen,  2nd  May  to  4th  June  (locality  and  names  of 
observers  withheld). 


(Europe,  west  and  central  Asia  and  north-west  Africa)  The 
‘brown  reeler’  has  maintained  its  Kent  and  Suffolk  footholds. 
Following  our  comments  in  the  last  report  on  the  lack  of  records 
from  coastal  observatories,  congratulations  to  the  Sussex  ringers 
who  spotted  an  incoming  bird! 


Great  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  arundtnaceus 

Devon:  Thurlestone,  trapped,  15th  November  (R.  Burridge). 

Kent:  Stodmarsh,  1 ithjune  (P.  J.  Mountford).  Wingham,  20th  August  (A  T K 
Henderson).  ' *J* 

(Europe  and  west-central  Asia)  Again  a poor  showing  of  a 
southern  passerine  that  has  consistently  overshot  into  southern 
England  during  the  last  15  years  and  whose  occurrences  have 
averaged  at  least  four  a year,  with  a peak  of  nine  in  1969.  The 
Devon  bird  was  easily  the  tardiest  ever,  the  previous  latest  coming 
curiously  from  the  very  same  locality  on  12th  October  1969. 
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Aquatic  Warbler  Acrocephalus  paludicola 

Berkshire:  Reading,  28th  August  (C.  C.  White). 

Cornwall:  Marazion  Marsh,  two  trapped  23rd  August,  one  trapped  24th,  three 
trapped  29th,  one  seen  2nd  September  (G.  Price,  P.  D.  Round  et  at.).  Long  Rock, 
Penzance,  singles  trapped  23rd  August  and  21st  September  (J.  Parrott,  B. 
Pattenden  et  at.).  All  trapped  birds  were  immatures. 

Devon:  Slapton  Ley,  singles  trapped  20th  August  (P.  W.  and  Mrs  M.  E.  Ellicott, 
Miss  C.  Lessells  et  at.)  and  30th  September  (N.  A.  G.  Bowden,  T.  F.  Edwards, 

F.  R.  Smith  et  at.).  Blaxton  Marsh,  Bere  Ferrers,  trapped,  23rd  August  (H.  P. 
Sitters).  Thurlestone,  singles  trapped  30th  August  and  7th  September,  seen  25th 
September  and  trapped  7th  October  (R.  Burridge  et  at.).  Countess  Wear,  Exeter, 
trapped,  1st  October  (R.  G.  Adams,  R.  Khan,  F.  R.  Smith).  All  immatures. 
Dorset:  Radipole  Lake,  22  immatures  trapped,  one  on  12th  August,  three  13th, 
one  14th,  four  15th,  four  17th,  one  20th,  one  21st,  one  31st,  one  5th  September, 
two  6th,  one  12th,  one  17th,  one  20th  September  (J.  Oakshatt,  G.  Pepler  et  at.); 
immature,  trapped,  26th  September  (P.  J.  Curry,  J.  Williamson). 

Hampshire:  Farlington  Marshes,  single  immatures  trapped  16th  August  (N.  J. 
Lindsay,  J.  H.  Marchant),  19th  August  (C.  J.  Mackenzie-Grieve,  J.  H.  Marchant, 
D.  J.  Steventon  et  at.)  and  20th  August  (J.  H.  Marchant).  Christchurch,  adult 
trapped  16th  August  (J.  H.  Morgan);  single  immatures  trapped  1st  September 
(A.  E.  Christmas)  and  7th  September  (R.  G.  Booth). 

Norfolk:  Waxham,  26th  August  (R.  J.  Gribble).  Cley,  15th  September  (F.  A. 
Wardman). 

Scilly:  St  Mary’s,  immature,  8th  October  (B.  Bland,  T.  Hobday,  P.  Milford). 
Shetland:  Fair  Isle,  trapped,  12th  and  13th  August,  three  trapped  14th,  last  seen 
23rd  August  (R.  A.  Broad,  R.  H.  Dennis,  E.  R.  Meek  et  at.).  All  immatures. 
Somerset:  Burnham-on-Sea,  immature,  13th  August  (B.  E.  Slade).  Steart, 
trapped,  26th  September  (A.  W.  Evans). 

Wiltshire:  Swindon,  30th  September  and  1st  October  (E.  G.  and  M.  H.  Smith, 

G.  L.  Webber). 

(East  Europe  and  west  Asia)  This  astonishing  total  of  at  least  55 
smartly  doubles  the  previous  peak  in  1971.  The  marked  passage 
through  Radipole  Lake,  ably  intercepted  by  a particularly  active 
ringing  group,  indicates  a still  greater  potential  for  this  species  as 
an  autumn  migrant.  Given  the  almost  simultaneous  arrivals  of  the 
first  birds  in  Shetland,  Dorset  and  Somerset,  the  finding  of  only 
two  on  the  well-watched  east  coast  of  England  in  August  and  early 
September  is  equally  remarkable  (though  we  are  aware  of  at  least 
two  records  claimed  there  but  not  yet  submitted). 


Subalpine  Warbler  Sylvia  cantillans 

Scilly:  St  Mary’s,  10th  October  (D.  B.  Hunt,  B.  King,  H.  P.  K.  Robinson). 
Shetland:  Fair  Isle,  <$,  trapped,  26th  June  to  5th  July  (R.  A.  Broad,  D.  P.  Cyrus, 
E.  R.  Meek  et  at.). 

(South-west  Europe,  Middle  East  and  north-west  Africa)  Once 
again  a below-average  showing  of  a southern  warbler.  The  grand 
total  is  now  49,  and  one  in  three  still  fly  all  the  way  to  Fair  Isle. 
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Greenish  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochiloides 
Kent:  Dungeness,  26th  September  (S.  D.  Housden). 

Norfolk:  Blakeney  Point,  27th  and  28th  August  (S.  C.  Joyner,  P.  F.  Twist, 
D.  I.  M.  Wallace  et  at.);  a different  bird,  1st  to  3rd  September  (S.  J.  Broyd,  S c’ 
Joyner,  R.  Thompson  et  at.).  Wells,  1st  to  3rd  September  (S.  C.  Joyner,  C.  I. 
Mackenzie-Grieve,  H.  P.  Medhurst) ; a different  bird,  2nd  September  (S  C 
Joyner).  Holkham  West  Wood,  3rd  September  (D.  I.  M.  Wallace). 

(Eurasia  from  south  Finland  and  north  Germany  to  Kamchatka) 
Six  in  one  year  is  not  remarkable  and  takes  the  grand  total  of  British 
and  Irish  records  to  85,  all  but  one  since  1945.  The  concentration 
of  five  in  north  Norfolk  in  just  eight  days  is,  however,  unprecedented; 
normally  this  species  occurs  in  a markedly  random  scatter. 


Bonelli’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  bonelli 

Dorset:  Portland,  9th  September  (F.  R.  Clafton,  R.  A.  Ford,  G.  Walbridger/  at.). 
Sussex:  Bcachy  Head,  gth  April  (R.  K.  Haggar,  R.  Smith,  K.  Vcrrall). 

Yorkshire:  Wilton,  Redcar,  20th  August  (S.  C.  and  W.  Norman).  Spurn,  20th 
August  (J.  Cudworth,  J.  C.  Lidgate,  B.  R.  Spence  et  at.). 

(Central  and  south  Europe,  Levant  and  north-west  Africa) 
Although  only  25  years  old  as  a British  bird,  this  species  has  now 
been  recorded  35  times.  This  most  southerly  of  the  European 
Phylloscopus  has  been  pushing  north  in  France,  and  the  pattern  of 
the  13  records  in  the  last  three  years  appears  related  to  such  range 
extension.  Not  surprisingly,  only  two  of  these  13  have  been  dated 
within  the  typical  late  autumn  period  of  long-distance  vagrancy  in 
this  genus  (and  at  least  one  of  these  was  of  the  eastern  race  orientalis) . 
The  others  consist  of  two  overshooting  in  spring  and  nine  in  early 
or  mid-autumn,  when  the  mean  date  (28th  August)  closely  parallels 
those  of  the  largely  sympatric  Melodious  and  Icterine  ’ Warblers 
Hippolats  polyglotta  and  H.  icterina  (Brit.  Birds,  62:  300,  304). 

Arctic  Warbler  Phylloscopus  borealis 

Orkney:  Stcnness,  trapped,  3rd  September  (C.  J.  and  J.  Booth). 

Shetland:  Fair  Is!e,  immature,  trapped,  24th  to  29th  September  (R.  A.  Broad 
D.  M.  Walker,  D.  Willis  et  at.).  Whalsay,  2nd  October  (J.  H.  Simpson). 

(North-east  Europe,  north  Asia  and  Alaska)  These  three  records 
take  the  grand  total  to  about  70.  The  dates  are  typical  of  recent 
years,  with  only  one  August  record  since  1968. 


Tawny  Pipit  Anthus  campestris 

Cambridgeshire:  Kennett,  nth  and  12th  June  (G.  M.  S.  Easy). 

Dorset:  Portland,  1st  September  (A.  H.  Davis,  K.  E.  Vinicombe). 

Hampshire:  Pennington  Marshes,  3rd  September  (D.  J.  Lister  Miss  M T 
Spurgin).  5 ' 

Kent:  Sandwich  Bay,  1 8th  May  (Miss  M.  M.  Lees).  Dungeness,  3rd  September 
(K.  YV.  Burness,  T.  P.  Inskipp);  8th  to  ioth  September  (C.  P.  Carpenter,  M.  T. 
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Fox  et  at.);  24th  September  (J.  R.  H.  Clements,  S.  D.  Housden,  K.  Redshaw). 
Reculver,  1st  October  (C.  Hindle).  Shellness,  6th  and  7th  October  (D.  L. 
Davenport,  J.  R.  East,  R.  V.  White). 

Midlothian:  Musselburgh  Lagoons,  15th  September  (G.  L.  Sandeman,  R.  W.  J. 
Smith,  Miss  O.  Thompson  et  at.). 

Norfolk:  near  Cley,  7th  May  (Dr  M.  P.  Taylor). 

Scilly : St  Martin’s,  19th  May  (D.  B.  Hunt,  W.  E.  Oddie);  30th  September  (M.  J. 
Rogers).  St  Mary’s,  26th  September  to  1st  October  (D.  B.  and  O.  D.  Hunt); 
3rd  to  8th  October  (B.  Armstrong,  G.  Cooper,  G.  Summers  et  at.);  13th  October 
(B.  Bland);  20th  October  (G.  Hinchon).  St  Agnes,  6th  and  7th  October  (T.  A. 
Guyatt  et  at.). 

Somerset:  Woodspring  Bay,  29th  July  (K.  L.  Fox). 

Sussex:  Hodcombe,  Beachy  Head,  29th  August,  10th  to  12th  September,  26th 
September,  13th  October  (R.  H.  Charlwood,  also  Mrs  M.  E.  Charlwood  for  the 
second) . 

(Europe,  south  Asia  and  north-west  Africa)  Although  below  the 
peak  arrivals  of  1968-71,  these  23  records  bring  the  total  since  1958 
to  nearly  250  and  the  grand  total  to  about  360.  The  inland  record 
in  Cambridgeshire  in  June  is  most  unusual,  and  the  one  in  Midlo- 
thian was  apparently  the  first  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland. 

Pechora  Pipit  Anthus  gustavi 

Shetland:  Whalsay,  3rd  October  (J.  H.  and  J.  L.  Simpson). 

(North-east  Russia  to  Bering  Straits)  The  19th  in  all  and  only 
the  second  away  from  Fair  Isle. 

Red-throated  Pipit  Anthus  cervinus 

Scilly:  St  Mary’s,  20th  September  (M.  J.  Rogers).  St  Agnes,  31st  October  to  3rd 
November  (R.  J.  Johns,  D.  I.  M.  Wallace). 

Yorkshire:  Spurn,  trapped,  21st  September  (T.  J.  Bennett,  G.  R.  Edwards, 
B.  R.  Spence  et  at.). 

(Arctic  Eurasia)  The  strange  absence  from  Shetland  since  1969 
continues,  and  this  species  is  now  becoming  most  regular  in  Scilly 
where  late  October  and  early  November  records  since  1 958  number 
four  out  of  a total  for  the  islands  of  eight. 

Citrine  Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola 

Inverness-shire:  Inverness,  immature,  3rd  September  (R.  H.  Dennis  et  at.). 
Shetland:  Fair  Isle,  immature,  trapped,  7th  to  13th  September  (G.  J.  Barnes, 
R.  A.  Broad,  E.  R.  Meek  et  at.). 

(East  Russia  and  west-central  Asia)  This  species,  yet  to  appear 
in  its  beautiful  adult  plumage,  was  unknown  in  Britain  before  1954-5 
and  six  years  passed  before  a series  of  autumn  records  began.  Since 
i960  it  has  failed  to  appear  only  twice  and  it  has  been  regular  since 
1966.  Thus  it  may  now  be  termed  an  annual  vagrant,  though  still 
a Fair  Isle  speciality.  The  Inverness  bird  is  the  earliest  so  far  of  a 
grand  total  of  17. 


Plate  53.  Upland  Sandpiper  Bartramia longicauda,  Scilly.  October  1972  page  . . 
This  Ruff-sized,  brown  wader  of  the  North  American  grasslands  has  a small  head 
and  short  bill,  a rather  long,  thin  neck,  and  a long,  barred  tail  extending  well 
beyond  the  wing-tips;  its  legs  and  feet  are  yellow  (photos:  7 . 11.  and  S.  Bottomley 


Plate  54.  Lesser  Yellowlegs  Tringa  Jiavipes , Lizard  peninsula,  Cornwall,  Septem- 
ber 1972  (page  341).  There  are  now  nearly  100  British  and  Irish  records  of  this 
delicately  built  American  wader.  Slightly  smaller  than  a Redshank,  with  a fine, 
straight  bill  and  bright  yellow  legs,  it  lacks  white  on  the  upperwings  and  has  a 
square  white  rump  patch  not  extending  up  the  back  ( photos : J.  B.  and  S.  Bottomley ) 


I ATE  55-  Immature  Gull-billed  Tern  Gelochelidon  nilotica,  Lincolnshire.  Septem- 
>er  1972  (pages  343-344):  differs  from  Sandwich  in  stockier  build  with  feet  nearlv 
reaching  tip  of  tail,  shorter,  deeper  bill  and  streaked  huffish  (not  blackish 
crown  and  nape  {photo:  A'.  Atkin).  Below,  White-run, ped  Sandpiper  Calidris fusti- 
C0,lls'  Srlllv'  °ctob"  "»7<>  (Photo:  7.  H.  Johns):  for  .972  records  see  page  342 


Plate  56.  Two  rarities  of  continental  origin  in  Shetland  in  June  1969:  above, 
Crane  Grits  grits  on  Unst;  below,  first-summer  male  Red-footed  Falcon  Falco  vesper- 
tinus  on  Yell  ( photos : R.  J.  Tulloch).  These  two  species  occurred  in  about  average 
numbers  in  1972,  and  again  there  were  records  of  both  in  Shetland  (pages  339'34°) 
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Lesser  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  minor 

Northamptonshire:  Stanford  Reservoir,  14th  and  15th  June  (D.  Waring). 

Shetland:  Fair  Isle,  immature,  trapped,  26th  September  to  5th  October  (G.  I. 
Barnes,  R.  A.  Broad,  E.  R.  Meek  et  at.). 

Sutherland:  Kinbrace,  21st  June  (Mr  and  Mrs  J.  Loates). 

(South  and  east  Europe  and  south-west  Asia)  Another  poor 
showing,  as  in  several  other  southern  passerines.  Occurrences  as 
far  inland  as  Northamptonshire  are  unusual. 

Woodchat  Shrike  Lanius  senator 

Bedfordshire:  near  Bedford  sewage  farm,  17th  July  to  29th  August  (P.  F. 
Bonham,  M.  Rogers,  P.  Trengrove  et  at.). 

Cornwall:  Porthgwarra,  31st  May  and  1st  June  (H.  P.  K.  Robinson  et  at.)  - 22nd 
July  (FI.  P.  K.  Robinson,  P.  D.  Round). 

Kent:  Dungcness,  26th  June  (A.  K.  Child,  K.  Redshaw,  R.  E.  Scott). 

Shetland:  Fair  Isle,  immature,  trapped,  18th  to  30th  September  (R.  A.  Broad 
M.  J.  Cowlard,  P.  R.  Holness  et  at.). 

Sussex:  Crowlink,  16th  June  (A.  J.  Cooke). 

Yorkshire:  near  Tunstall,  6th  and  7th  May  (A.  W.  Wallis). 

(West  and  central  Europe,  south-west  Asia  and  north-west  Africa) 
Seven  recoids  is  only  hall  the  average  since  195^:  and  clearly  1972 
was  not  a year  which  favoured  overshooting.  Even  so,  the  grand 
total  of  British  and  Irish  records  fast  approaches  300. 

Rose-coloured  Starling  Sturnus  roseus 

Hampshire:  Fareham,  24th  April  (D.  G.  Evans). 

Kent:  Sandwich,  immature,  22nd  to  27th  February  (J.  N.  Hollyer  et  at.). 
Kirkcudbrightshire:  Palnackic,  13th  to  1 8th  September  (Mrs  H.  B.  Halliday). 

Shetland:  Fair  Isle,  adult  <},  8th  to  ioth  July  (Miss  E.  Blake,  R.  A.  Broad,  Miss 
R.  Powell  et  at.). 

Surrey:  Virginia  Water,  adult,  31st  July  (Mr  and  Mrs  P.  A.  M.  Bishop,  P.  Bishop). 
Sutherland:  Faraid  Head,  adult,  9th  to  14th  July  (G.  Bundy,  M.  Davies,  E. 
Maughan  et  at.).  Scourie,  adult,  31st  August  to  late  September  (B.  Harrup  et  at.). 

(South-east  Europe  and  south-west  Asia)  Also  an  adult  at  Grey- 
stones,  Co.  Wicklow,  on  nth  July.  July  and  August  are  the  most 
frequent  months  for  true  trans-European  vagrancy  of  this  beautiful 
nomad:  between  1958  and  1965,  14  out  of  24  records  were  dated  in 
these  months,  while  since  then  13  out  of  26  have  been  so  dated.  Fur- 
thermore, M.  D.  England  informs  us  that  in  recent  years  we  have 
been  exaggerating  the  escape  problem  for  this  species. 

Arctic  Redpoll  Acanthis  homemanni 

Norfolk:  near  Clcy,  singles  trapped,  24th  October,  14th  November  and  iqth 
December  (Dr  M.  P.  Taylor). 

Orkney:  North  Ronaldsay,  adult  <J,  trapped,  12th  October  (J.  M.  B.  King). 
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Shetland:  Fair  Isle,  immature  <$,  trapped,  24th  to  28th  September;  another 
trapped,  19th  to  26th  October  (R.  A.  Broad,  E.  R.  Meek,  R.  A.  Richardson  et  at.). 
Suffolk:  Oulton  Broad,  trapped,  5th  November;  showing  the  characters  of 
A.  h.  exilipes  (R.  S.  Briggs). 

Yorkshire:  Spurn,  trapped,  5th  November  (J.  Cassidy,  B.  R.  Spence,  D. 
Woodward  et  at.). 

(Circumpolar  Arctic)  Observers  continue  to  be  vexed  by  the 
taxonomic  stalemate  surrounding  this  beautiful  northern  finch  and 
its  close  relative,  the  Redpoll  A.  flammea.  The  Records  Committee  of 
the  British  Ornithologists’  Union  has  recently  followed  Vaurie’s 
The  Birds  of  the  Palearctic  Fauna : Passeriformes  ( 1 959)  in  maintaining 
A.  hornemanni  as  a full  member  of  the  British  and  Irish  list.  Therefore 
the  Rarities  Committee  continues  to  attempt  judgement  of  identifi- 
cations, and  certainly  the  events  of  1972  have  once  again  focused 
its  attention  on  Arctic  Redpolls.  In  addition  to  the  above  eight 
trapped  individuals  which  all  pass  the  criteria  currently  applied  to 
birds  in  the  hand,  the  committee  also  reviewed  sight  records  of  one 
between  Egypt  Bay  and  St  Mary’s  Bay,  Kent,  on  8th  October,  two 
at  Wells,  Norfolk,  from  13th  to  at  least  15th  October,  and  one  at 
Dungeness,  Kent,  on  21st  October.  All  four  showed  the  characters 
of  pure  hornemanni  and  it  seems  important  that  they  are  not  forgotten. 
Apart  from  one  in  1970,  these  are  the  first  Arctic  Redpolls  accepted 
since  1966,  and  even  excluding  the  un trapped  birds  the  total  of 
eight  records  outnumbers  that  of  any  recent  year.  More  significantly, 
all  fell  within  42  autumn  days  and  were  closely  associated  with  an 
unusually  large  irruption  of  Redpolls  noted  not  only  in  Britain  but 
also  in  northern  continental  Europe. 


Serin  Serinus  serinus 

Cornwall:  Swanpool,  Falmouth,  $,  16th  November  (B.  Cave). 

Dorset:  Portland,  8,  22nd  April  (P.  A.  Dukes,  D.  J.  Holman,  C.  W.  Westwood). 
Glamorgan:  Kenfig  Castle,  J,  18th  March  (K.  Jones). 

Kent:  Ash-next-Sandwich,  (J,  24th  March  (W.  G.  Harvey). 

Pembrokeshire:  St  David’s,  <J,  8th  and  9th  June  (T.  P.  Inskipp  et  at.). 

Sussex:  Beachy  Head,  15th  April  (J.  F.  Cooper,  R.  Haggar);  $,  22nd  April 
(B.  E.  Cooper,  A.  R.  Kitson,  M.  J.  Rogers) ; 2nd  May  (D.  S.  Flumm,  A.  R.  Kitson, 
M.  J.  Rogers);  3rd  May  (D.  S.  Flumm,  A.  R.  Kitson,  N.  A.  G.  Lord);  $,  29th 
June,  $,  18th  July,  29th  July,  13th  August,  8th  October,  1 ith  October  (R.  H.  and 
Mrs  M.  E.  Charlwood) ; d>  21st  October  (D.  W.  Musson) ; nth  November  (K. 
Verrall).  Selsey  Bill,  $,  26th  April  (M.  Shrubb).  East  Dean,  <J,  May  to  July  (J.  F. 
Cooper,  D.  E.  Lester,  M.  J.  Rogers). 

(Continental  Europe,  Mediterranean,  Asia  Minor  and  north- 
west Africa)  A pattern  of  records  more  like  those  of  1 966  and  1 967 
but  strangely  lacking  in  1970  and  1971.  The  presence  of  birds 
around  Beachy  Head  in  five  consecutive  and  two  later  months 
(spanning  the  breeding  season)  is  without  precedent;  there  were 
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similar  multiple  occurrences  in  Cornwall  from  1966  to  1968,  but 
these  were  of  wintering  birds. 

Scarlet  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  erythrinus 

Angus:  West  Haven,  Carnoustie,  adult  <J,  30th  April  (T.  M.  Clegg). 

Devon:  Lundy,  $,  4th  June  (J.  N.  Dymond). 

Fife:  Isle  of  May,  <J,  trapped,  31st  May  (J.  H.  B.  Munro) ; singles  trapped  28th 
August  to  6th  September  (G.  L.  Sandeman,  Dr  L.  Vick),  6th  to  14th  and  9th  to 
12th  September  (T.  Osborne,  R.  L.  Swann  et  at.) ; one  seen,  18th  and  19th  Septem- 
ber (J.  M.  A.  and  J.  R.  D.  Osborne,  R.  L.  Swann,  A.  J.  Watson  et  at.). 
Northumberland:  Fame  Islands,  9th  and  13th  September  (B.  S.  Duffin). 
Orkney:  Rousay,  5th  October  (D.  and  M.  Swann). 

Shetland:  Baltasound,  Unst,  $,  29th  May  (R.  J.  Tulloch).  Fair  Isle,  ?,  trapped, 
19th  to  2 1st  June  (R.  A.  Broad  et  at.);  at  least  17  individuals  in  autumn,  seven  of 
them  trapped,  between  23rd  August  and  1st  October:  three  on  23rd  August 
increased  to  six  on  26th  and  27th,  then  three  daily  until  five  on  2nd  September, 
four  3rd,  singles  to  14th  except  for  three  on  9th,  one  to  three  daily  1 6th- 19th,  one  to 
two  daily  25th  September-  1st  October  (R.  A.  Broad  et  at.).  Fetlar,  singles  daily 
29th  August  to  2nd  September,  two  4th  to  6th  September  (I.  S.  Robertson  et  at.). 
Out  Skerries,  singles  8th  and  10th  September,  two  nth  and  12th,  one  13th  Sep- 
tember (D.  A.  Henshilwood).  Sumburgh,  two,  toth  September  (D.  Coutts).  Whalsay, 
5th  September  (Dr  B.  and  Mrs  M.  E.  Marshall,  J.  H.  Simpson  et  at.)  12th  September 
(Dr  B.  Marshall,  J.  H.  Simpson).  Grutncss,  4th  October  (D.  Coutts). 

Yorkshire:  Flamborough  Head,  19th  and  20th  September  (D.  I.  M.  Wallace). 
Spurn,  trapped,  22nd  September  (T.  J.  Bennett,  J.  C.  Lidgate,  B.  R.  Spence  et  at.). 

(East  Europe  and  across  Asia,  and  east  Turkey  to  Himalayas)  A 
total  of  at  least  39  individuals  (five  in  spring)  constitutes  a sharp 
new  peak  for  this  species,  once  known  only  from  Fair  Isle  but  now 
increasingly  widespread. 

Two-barred  Crossbill  Loxia  leucoptera 

Devon:  Lundy,  3rd  August  (I.  P.  Bainbridge). 

Northumberland:  Chevington  Burn,  <J,  trapped,  29th  to  31st  lulv  (C.  Jewett, 
B.  Little,  M.  Nattrass  et  at.).  ' 

Shetland:  Kergord,  <J,  6th  to  13th July  (P.  K.  Kinnear,  I.  Sandison,  R.  J.  Tulloch 
et  at.).  Fair  Isle,  8th  and  9th  July  (R.  A.  Broad,  D.  P.  Cyrus,  E.  R.  Meek  et  at.). 
Whalsay,  19th  July  (J.  H.  Simpson). 

Yorkshire:  Whitby,  <$,  3rd  to  7th  August  (R.  H.  Appleby,  A.  Redman,  A.  J. 
Wallis  et  at.). 

(North-east  Europe,  north-central  Asia,  northern  North  America 
and  West  Indies)  These  six  records  are  the  by-product  of  a marked 
(but  not  massive)  invasion  of  Crossbills  L.  curvlrostra  in  late  summer. 
They  do  not  parallel  the  events  of  1966,  when  five  birds  came 
rather  late  and  to  localities  in  Cheshire  and  farther  south.  The 
grand  total  of  records  is  now  about  60,  13  since  1966. 

Black-headed  Bunting  Emberiza  melanocephala 

Kent:  Sandwich  Bay,  1st  June  (D.  L.  Davenport). 
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Shetland:  Fair  Isle,  trapped,  4th  July  (R.  A.  Broad,  D.  P.  Cyrus,  E.  R.  Meek). 

(South-east  Europe  and  south-west  Asia)  The  dates  are  consistent 
with  a natural  origin  and,  significantly,  precede  an  apparent  influx 
of  Rose-coloured  Starlings,  which  share  a somewhat  similar  breeding 
distribution  and  migration  pattern. 

Yellow-breasted  Bunting  Emberiza  aureola 

Northumberland:  Brownsman  Island,  Fame  Islands,  17th  September  (B.  S. 
Duffin,  D.  Laing). 

Shetland:  Fair  Isle,  immature  cJ,  30th  August  (R.  A.  Broad,  J.  A.  Ginnever,  E.  R. 
Meek);  another  immature  <J,  9th  to  nth  September  (R.  A.  Broad,  J.  Hickerton, 
A.  Reynolds  et  al.).  Out  Skerries,  7th  and  8th  September  (D.  A.  Henshilwood) . 
Whalsay,  2nd  October  (J.  H.  Simpson). 

(North-east  Europe  and  north  Asia)  A new  annual  peak  of  five 
records,  which  brings  the  total  since  1966  to  19  (out  of  a grand 
total  of  40).  The  Northumberland  bird  was  the  fourth  in  England. 

Rustic  Bunting  Emberiza  rustica 

Fife:  Isle  of  May,  trapped,  12th  May  (C.  W.  Bailey  et  al.). 

Norfolk:  Wells,  immature  <$,  17th  to  22nd  October  (S.  C.  Joyner  et  al.). 
Northumberland:  Holy  Island,  7th  May  (C.  Jewett,  B.  Little,  R.  Smith). 
Scilly:  Tresco,  immature  (J,  2nd  to  at  least  5th  November  (R.  J.  Johns,  Miss  H.  M. 
Quick,  D.  I.  M.  Wallace  et  al.). 

Shetland:  Fair  Isle,  tj>  trapped,  26th  to  29th  May  (R.  A.  Broad,  P.  R.  Holness, 
E.  R.  Meek  et  al.);  <$,  trapped,  8th  to  10th  June  (R.  A.  Broad,  I.  Brown,  G.  C. 
Jamieson  et  al.).  Ham,  Foula,  J1,  nth  October  (J.  G.  Holbourn). 

(North-east  Europe  and  north  Asia)  Not  since  1962  has  this 
bunting  broken  its  normal  bounds  so  dramatically.  Seven  in  one  year 
equals  the  previous  peak  (in  1962),  and  the  Tresco  individual 
stayed  later  than  any  other  in  the  last  15  years.  Both  it  and  the 
Wells  bird  arrived  with  Reed  Buntings  E.  schoeniclus  and  associated 
closely  with  them  over  several  days.  The  grand  total  is  now  about  80. 

Little  Bunting  Emberiza  pusilla 

Durham:  Marsden,  17th  and  18th  October  (R.  Higson,  N.  J.  Phillips  et  al.). 
Scilly:  St  Mary’s,  20th  October  (R.  H.  Loyn). 

Shetland:  Fair  Isle,  immature,  trapped,  2nd  to  7th  October,  a different  bird  seen 
7th  to  9th  October,  a third  seen  21st  to  26th  October  (G.  I.  Barnes,  R.  A.  Broad, 
E.  R.  Meek  et  al.). 

Yorkshire:  South  Gare,  Redcar,  trapped,  3rd  to  7th  October  (D.  G.  Bell,  I. 
Boustead,  M.  Carter  et  al.). 

(North-east  Europe  and  north  Asia)  Six  is  above  the  average  for 
this  congener  of  the  last  two  species  (with  which  it  is  largely  sym- 
patric),  and  the  two  mainland  occurrences  reflect  the  trend  of  the 
early  1960’s  to  a wider  dispersal  in  Britain.  (It  may  be  noted  here 
that  the  known  total  of  rare  finches  and  buntings  likely  to  have 
reached  Britain  from  northern  continental  Europe  in  1972  is  about 
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70.  The  persistence  of  north-easterly  winds  in  the  autumn  may 
have  kept  Nearctic  waders  away  from  us,  but  not  this  lot!) 

Spanish  Sparrow  Passer  hispaniolensis 

Scilly:  St  Mary’s,  £,  2 1st  October  (R.  H.  and  Mrs  M.  E.  Charlwood). 

(Mediterranean  and  south-west  Asia)  Around  this  date,  Red- 
footed Falcons  reached  Devon  and  Glamorgan,  Alpine  Swifts 
Scilly  and  Sussex,  and  Short-toed  Larks  Devon  and  Scilly,  while  a 
Tawny  Pipit  came  to  Scilly  and,  later,  a Cetti’s  Warbler  to  Yorkshire 
and  a Great  Reed  Warbler  to  Devon.  They  constitute  a very 
plausible  supporting  cast  to  the  second  British  record  of  this  partially 
migratory  sparrow.  The  first  was  on  Lundy,  Devon,  in  June  1966. 


Amendments  to  the  1971  report 

Buff-breasted  Sandpiper  Tryngites  subrujicollis 

Cornwall:  this  should  read  St  Just  airfield,  27th  September  (G.  E.  Dunmore, 
H.  P.  Medhurst).  I he  Carn  Brea  entry  was  correctly  listed  among  the  rejected 
records  (Brit.  Birds,  65:  353)  and  should  be  omitted  from  page  334.  We  apologise 
to  the  observer  concerned  for  this  error  on  our  part. 

Bee-eater  Merops  apiaster 

Yorkshire:  for  M.  C.  Willis  read  M.  C.  Wells  (Brit.  Birds,  65:  339). 


Supplementary  1959  record  accepted 

Richard’s  Pipit  Anthus  novaeseelattdiae 

Co.  Cork:  Cape  Clear  Island,  14th  October  (Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock).  This  record, 
previously  rejected  (Brit.  Birds,  53:  431),  has  been  accepted  after  reconsideration. 


Supplementary  1970  records  accepted 

Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans 
Scilly:  Tresco,  4th  June  (M.  Harrison). 

(Most  of  Eurasia,  Africa  and  Australia)  Only  the  twelfth  British 
record  (no  Irish)  of  this  widespread  raptor.  Five  subsequent  records 
have  already  been  published  (Brit.  Birds,  64:  348:  65:  330). 

Bonaparte’s  Gull  Lams  Philadelphia 

Dorset:  Durlston  Head,  adult,  14th  March  (B.  Bland,  R.  Curtis,  J.  Feamside). 

Alpine  Swift  Apus  melba 

Kent:  Fan  Bay,  Dover,  13th  September  (D.  Gilbert). 

(South  Eurasia,  north-west  and  east  Africa)  Another  one  to  add 
to  the  already  high  total  for  1970,  making  it  14  in  all,  the  largest 
number  for  many  years. 
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Desert  Warbler  Sylvia  nana 
Dorset:  Portland,  trapped,  16th  December  to  2nd  January  1971  (F.  R.  Clafton, 
G.  Walbridge  et  at.)  (Brit.  Birds,  65:  460-464). 

(North-west  Sahara,  arid  regions  of  central  Asia,  east  and  south 
Iran)  A full  account  of  this  first  British  and  Irish  record  has  already 
been  published.  The  bird  resembled  the  nominate  (Asiatic)  race. 


Supplementary  1971  records  accepted 

Purple  Heron  Ardea  purpurea 

Hampshire:  Farlington  Marshes,  adult,  31st  August  (J.  Gallagher). 

Kent:  Medway  estuary,  immature,  6th  August  (Dr  J.  G.  Harrison). 

(South-central  Eurasia,  north  to  Netherlands,  and  Africa)  Two 
more  bring  the  total  in  1971  to  18. 

Little  Egret  Egretta  garzetta 

Hampshire:  River  Beaulieu,  16th  May  (Mrs  J.  E.  Chamberlain). 

White  Stork  Ciconia  ciconia 
Wiltshire:  East  Knoyle,  5th  June  (D.  Morris). 

(Central  and  south  Europe,  south-west  Asia  and  north-west 
Africa)  One  addition  to  the  pronounced  spring  influx  that  charac- 
terised April,  May  and  June.  We  still  seek  at  least  two  1971  records. 

Green- winged  Teal  Anas  crecca  carolinensis 

Yorkshire:  Gouthwaite  Reservoir,  28th  March  to  19th  April  (P.  J.  Stead, 
A.  F.  G.  Walker  et  at.). 

Blue-winged  Teal  Anas  discors 

Northumberland:  Lindisfarne,  <$,  shot,  6th  September  (per  B.  Little). 

Crane  Grus  grus 

Ross-shire:  Nigg  Bay,  nth  June  to  8th  July  (R.  H.  Dennis,  C.  G.  Headlam 
et  al.). 

(North  and  central  Eurasia,  south  to  Black  Sea  area)  1971  was 
an  exceptional  year  for  this  species.  The  long  stay  is  noteworthy. 

Ivory  Gull  Pagophila  eburnea 

(Circumpolar  Arctic)  One  off  Bunowen  Point,  Co.  Galway,  on 
6th  August  was  the  eighth  Irish  record. 

White-winged  Black  Tern  Chlidonias  leucopterus 

Norfolk:  Gley,  immature,  28th  August  (J.  G.  Goldsmith,  T.  J.  Lawrence). 

(South-east  Europe,  west  and  east  Asia)  It  is  likely  that  this 
bird  was  ‘controlled’,  to  borrow  a ringers’  term,  at  Holkham  and 
Holme  on  the  same  day. 
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Caspian  Tern  Hydroprogne  caspia 

Kent:  Kingsdown,  Deal,  19th  April  (N.  J.  Ball,  C.  A.  Harbard). 

(Baltic,  south-east  Europe,  south-west  and  south-east  Asia,  Africa, 
Australia  and  North  America)  This  brings  the  1971  total  to  nine. 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  Coccyzus  americanus 

Cornwall:  St  Mawes,  4th  to  7th  November  (Miss  G.  Emmett,  F.  S.  Scott). 

(North  America)  A second  (and  typical)  record  for  1971,  and 
about  the  31st  in  total. 

Alpine  Swift  Apus  melba 

Sussex:  Beachy  Head,  22nd  August  (R.  H.  Charlwood). 

Nutcracker  Nucifraga  caryocatactes 

Suffolk:  Lowestoft,  27th  October  (J.  M.  Last,  G.  H.  Peake).  This  record,  previously 
rejected  yBrit.  Birds,  65:  353)>  has  been  accepted  after  reconsideration. 

(Eurasia  from  Scandinavia  and  the  Alps  to  Kamchatka  and 
China)  I he  third  record  (seventh  bird)  for  1971  and  only  a day 
before  one  was  found  in  Norfolk. 

Aquatic  Warbler  Acrocephalus  paludicola 

Hampshire:  Farhngton  Marshes,  immature,  trapped,  24th  August  (J.  H. 
Marchant). 

Desert  Warbler  Sylvia  nana 

Dorset:  Portland,  the  one  first  recorded  on  16th  December  1970  (see  page  356) 
was  last  seen  on  2nd  January  (F.  R.  Clafton,  G.  Walbridgc  et  at). 

Tawny  Pipit  Ant  bus  campestris 

Kent:  Sandwich  Bay,  5th  September  (D.  M.  Batchelor). 

Sussex:  Beachy  Head,  10th  and  16th  September  (R.  H.  Charlwood). 

(Europe,  south  Asia  and  north-west  Africa)  1971  was  a record 
yeai  foi  this  species  and  these  two  bring  the  total  to  at  least  32 
individuals. 

Woodchat  Shrike  Lanius  senator 

Norfolk:  Holkham,  18th  September  (B.  Bland,  R.  Curtis,  J.  Feamside). 

Serin  Serinus  serinus 

Dorset:  Portland  Bill,  J1,  15th  and  16th  April  (A.  G.  Duff,  A.  Parker,  K.  E. 
Vinicombe). 

(Continental  Europe,  Mediterranean,  Asia  Minor  and  north- 
west Africa)  Just  one  to  add  to  the  six  already  recorded.  We  know 
of  at  least  three  other  records  claimed  for  1970-71  but  not  submitted. 

Scarlet  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  erythrinus 

Shetland:  Out  Skerries,  25th  and  26th  September  (R.  J.  Tulloch). 
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Appendix  i.  List  of  1972  records  not  accepted 

This  list  contains  all  the  1972  records  which  were  not  accepted  after 
circulation  to  the  committee.  It  does  not  include  (a)  records  with- 
drawn by  the  observer (s),  without  circulation,  after  discussion  with 
the  honorary  secretary;  (b)  records  which,  even  if  circulated,  were 
not  attributed  by  the  observer(s)  to  any  definite  species;  or  (c)  a 
few  records  which  were  mentioned  in  ‘Recent  reports’  but  of  which 
full  details  were  unobtainable.  Birds  considered  to  be  escapes  are 
also  omitted. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  record  was  not  accepted  because 
we  were  not  convinced,  on  the  evidence  before  us,  that  the  identifica- 
tion was  fully  established;  in  only  a very  few  cases  were  we  satisfied 
that  a mistake  had  been  made. 


Albatross 
Cory’s  Shearwater 
Purple  Heron 
Little  Bittern 
White  Stork 

Blue- winged  Teal 
American  Wigeon 
Barrow’s  Goldeneye 
Spotted  Eagle 
Black  Kite 
Gyrfalcon 

Red-footed  Falcon 


Baillon’s  Crake 
Little  Crake 
Lesser  Golden  Plover 
Dowitcher 
Great  Snipe 


Upland  Sandpiper 
Lesser  Yellowlegs 

Terek  Sandpiper 
Least  Sandpiper 

White-rumped  Sandpiper 
Western  Sandpiper 
Broad-billed  Sandpiper 


Whitburn,  Co.  Durham,  18th  February 
St  Ives,  Cornwall,  31st  July 
Belle  Tout,  Sussex,  1 7th  October 
Flatford  Mill,  Suffolk,  9th  July 
St  Ives,  Huntingdonshire,  8th  August 
Beachy  Head,  Sussex,  24th  September 
Maple  Cross,  Hertfordshire,  nth  September 
River  North  Esk,  Angus,  1st  October 
Cley,  Norfolk,  23rd  to  26th  October 
Ramsgate,  Kent,  23rd  October 
Copinsay,  Orkney,  26th  August 
Stalybridge,  Cheshire,  25th  March 
Ringshall,  Hertfordshire,  16th  April 
Tomintoul,  Banffshire,  28th  April 
Morston,  Norfolk,  i6thjune 
Small  Dole,  Sussex,  18th  August 
Chew  Valley  Lake,  Somerset,  24th  September 
Thatcham,  Berkshire,  6th  January 
New  Forest,  Hampshire,  16th  April 
St  Agnes,  Scilly,  28th  September 
Dersingham,  Norfolk,  5th  September 
Fair  Isle,  Shetland,  nth  January 
Earith,  Huntingdonshire,  17th  January 
St  Mary’s,  Scilly,  18th  September 
Ecton  sewage  farm,  Northamptonshire,  26th 
September 

Lizard,  Cornwall,  3rd  October 
Attenborough,  Nottinghamshire,  17th  December 
Benington,  Lincolnshire,  8th  and  9th  October 
Wisbech  sewage  farm,  Lincolnshire/Norfolk,  27th 
December 

Covenham  Reservoir,  Lincolnshire,  31st  May 
The  Skerries,  Holyhead,  Anglesey,  13th  August 
Frodsham,  Cheshire,  24th  September 
Burnham  Overy,  Norfolk,  26th  September 
Copinsay,  Orkney,  19th  August 
Frampton,  Gloucestershire,  2nd  April 
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Pratincole 
Slender-billed  Gull 
Franklin’s  Gull 
Bonaparte’s  Gull 
Ross’s  Gull 

White-winged  Black  Tern 

Gull-billed  Tern 
Sooty  Tern 
Elegant  Tern 
Brunnich’s  Guillemot 
Scops  Owl 
Alpine  Swift 

Roller 

White-winged  Lark 
Crested  Lark 
Nutcracker 

Naumann’s  Thrush 
American  Robin 

W'hitc’s  Thrush 

Isabelline  Wheatear 
Red-flanked  Bluctail 
Great  Reed  Warbler 

Aquatic  Warbler 

Desert  Warbler 
Fan-tailed  Warbler 
Bonelli’s  Warbler 

Arctic  Warbler 
Tawny  Pipit 
Red-throated  Pipit 
Citrine  Wagtail 

Lesser  Grey  Shrike 
Serin 


Yellow-breasted  Bunting 
Little  Bunting 


Netherfield,  Nottinghamshire,  10th  to  13th  September 
Teifi  estuary,  Cardiganshire,  22nd  September 
Saltfleet,  Lincolnshire,  19th  and  20th  October 
Meikle  Loch,  Aberdeenshire,  1 2th  August 
Sandwich  Bay,  Kent,  10th  August 
Minsmere,  Suffolk,  16th  May 
St  Mary’s,  Scilly,  21st  February 
Dungeness,  Kent,  6th  August 
Pitsford  Reservoir,  Northamptonshire,  31st  August 
Beeston  Regis,  Norfolk,  24th  September 
Selsey  Bill,  Sussex,  2nd  September 
Staines  Reservoir,  Middlesex,  25th  August 
Formby,  Lancashire,  23rd  August 
Blackwater  estuary,  Essex,  10th  December 
Crediton,  Devon,  31st  March  to  7th  April 
Berry  Head,  Devon,  two,  8th  April 
Dundry  Hill,  Bristol,  Somerset,  26th  July 
Holkham,  Norfolk,  28th  August 
Monks  Eleigh,  Suffolk,  1st  October 
Llandudno,  Caernarvonshire,  15th  March 
Minsmere,  Suffolk,  12th  October 
Cheriton,  Hampshire,  four,  13th  August 
Gartlea,  Caldervan,  Dunbartonshire,  13th  December 
Aberdeen,  30th  January 
Duffield,  Derbyshire,  iithjunc 
Feltham,  Middlesex,  4th  and  6th  October 
Girvan,  Ayrshire,  16th  January 
Gairlochy,  Inverness-shire,  nth  August 
Portland,  Dorset,  10th  September 
Holkham,  Norfolk,  14th  September 
Scvenoaks,  Kent,  15th  July 
Dungeness,  Kent,  1 7th  September 
Warsash,  Hampshire,  7th  September 
Marazion  Marsh,  Cornwall,  1st  October 
Thornham  Beach,  Norfolk,  12th  May 
Prawle  Point,  Devon,  nth  and  12th  October 
St  Agnes,  Scilly,  4th  October 
Holkham,  Norfolk,  16th  October 
Reading,  Berkshire,  5th  to  25th  July 
Horsey,  Devon,  4th  October 
Glimpsholm,  Orkney,  26th  August 
Eye  Brook  Reservoir,  Leicestershire/Rutland,  adult 
and  juvenile,  15th  June 
Hardley  Flood,  Norfolk,  10th  June 
Cuffley,  Hertfordshire,  tgth  April 
Hove,  Sussex,  8th  May 

Inglestone  Common,  Gloucestershire,  19th  May 

Pinner,  Middlesex,  14th  August 

Stoke  Park,  Bristol,  Somerset,  22nd  September 

Fife  Ness,  Fife,  23rd  September 

Lundy,  Devon,  25th  September 

Writtle,  Essex,  9th  April 

Wells,  Norfolk,  5th  November 

Brighton,  Sussex,  12th  October 

Southwold,  Suffolk,  two,  8th  December 
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Appendix  2.  Supplementary  1965  record  not  accepted 

Crested  Lark  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  Northumberland,  adult  and 

young,  30th  June 

Appendix  3.  Supplementary  1967  record  not  accepted 

Greenish  Warbler  Kirkwall,  Orkney,  9th  and  10th  November 


Appendix  4.  Supplementary  1970  records  not  accepted 

Spotted  Sandpiper  St  Agnes,  Scilly,  9th  to  1 3th  September 

Baird’s  Sandpiper  Lemsford  Springs,  Hertfordshire,  24th  August 

Ring-billed  Gull  Pagham  Harbour,  Sussex,  14th  December 


Appendix  5.  Supplementary  1971  records  not  accepted 


Frigatebird 
Great  Snipe 


Gull-billed  Tern 
Red-flanked  Bluetail 


Whitburn,  Co.  Durham,  18th  August 
Atterby  Carrs,  Lincolnshire,  1 5th  August 
Wisbech  sewage  farm,  Lincolnshire/Norfolk,  28th 
September 

River  Tywi,  Carmarthenshire,  31st  August 
Fair  Isle,  Shetland,  16th  May 
St  Agnes,  Scilly,  15th  and  16th  October 


Appendix  6.  Species  currently  placed  in  category  D 

One  such  record  for  1972  has  been  accepted  (see  page  332). 

Blue  Grosbeak  Guiraca  caerulea 

Inverness-shire:  Kiltartility,  immature  <J,  10th  and  nth  March  (M.  I.  Harvey) 
(North  America)  This  species,  like  its  close  relative  the  Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak  Pheucticus  ludovicianus,  may  be  capable  of  an  Atlan- 
tic crossing.  Since  it  is  regularly  imported  as  a cagebird,  however, 
the  situation  must  remain  inconclusive  until  several  records  have 
established  a pattern  of  occurrence  (the  only  previous  one  was  on  the 
Out  Skerries,  Shetland,  in  August  1970). 


F.  R.  Smith,  1 17  Hill  Barton  Road,  Exeter,  Devon  exi  3PP 


Predation  of  migrant  birds  by  gulls 
S.  M.  Macdonald  and  C.  F.  Mason 

Gulls  Larus  have  a very  diverse  feeding  ecology,  but  vertebrates  form 
a significant  part  of  the  diet  of  some  species  (Tinbergen  1953).  They 
are  well  known  for  their  depredations  on  the  eggs  and  young  of 
colonial  seabirds;  they  also  attack  and  kill  injured  or  sick  birds  as 
large  as  Curlew  Numenius  arquata  (Tinbergen  1953)  and  American 
Wigcon  Anas  americana  (Presnall  1968),  and  congeners  such  as  Little 
Gull  L.  minutus  (Dr  J.  van  Impe  in  lilt.).  Great  Black-backed  Gulls 
L.  marinus  have  been  known  to  kill  swimming  Lesser  Scaup  Aythya 
ajfinis  and  Slavonian  Grebe  Podiceps  auritus  (Mansueti  1961).  There 
are  a number  of  scattered  reports  of  gulls  attacking  migrants  in 
flight  over  the  sea  (Dickens  1958,  Colston  et  al.  1959,  Gamble  1959, 
Rushforth  1959,  Hdkonsson  1964,  Rogers  1968,  Dyck  1969  and 
Halle  I972)-  Gur  observations  in  the  autumn  of  1972  suggested  that 
this  behaviour  is  frequent.  We  therefore  published  a request  for 
information  in  British  Birds  and  BTO  News , and  this  paper  sum- 
marises the  reports  received  together  with  the  records  cited  above. 

Typical  of  the  reports  were  the  observations  made  by  S.M.M. 
from  a fishing  vessel  one  kilometre  off  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  on 
22nd  October  1972.  Large  numbers  of  Starlings  Sturnus  vulgaris,  Red- 
wings 1 uidus  iliacus  and  Blackbirds  T.  merula  were  noted  flying 
towards  the  coast  between  09.00  and  12.00  hours  GMT.  The 
weather  was  clear  and  the  wind  westerly  force  5.  Many  of  the  birds 
were  flying  singly  or  in  small  flocks  of  ten  to  twenty  about  5-7  metres 
above  the  waves,  but  a number  of  others,  apparently  exhausted, 
were  flying  considerably  lower  than  this,  and  it  was  these  that  were 
falling  prey  to  Herring  Gulls  L.  argentatus  and  Great  Black-backed 
Gulls.  One  gull  would  start  the  attack  by  giving  chase  to  a migrant, 
causing  it  to  lose  height  and  zig-zag  in  evasion.  Other  gulls  of  both 
species  would  join  the  pursuit,  dive-bombing  the  victim  until  it  fell 
into  the  sea  to  be  torn  to  pieces.  It  was  not  determined  whether  any 
of  the  corpses  were  eaten.  One  Starling  was  caught  in  mid-air  by  a 
Herring  Gull  and  carried  for  some  three  minutes  before  it  escaped 
and  found  refuge  on  a near-by  fishing  boat.  During  three  hours’ 
sporadic  observations,  four  Starlings,  one  Blackbird  and  one  Red- 
wing w ere  seen  to  be  killed  by  the  gulls.  The  skipper  of  the  fishing 
vessel  said  he  had  often  observed  such  behaviour  in  the  same  area. 

The  majority  of  the  other  reports  also  came  from  the  east  coast  of 
England,  ranging  from  Hartlepool,  Co.  Durham,  to  the  Thames 
estuary.  Two  referred  to  the  south  coast  of  England,  one  to  Wales 
and  one  to  south-west  Ireland.  In  addition  there  were  instances 
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from  Jutland,  the  Stockholm  archipelago,  the  Baltic  Sea,  Portugal, 
and  the  Mediterranean  area  (three  observations).  The  behaviour 
thus  appears  to  be  widespread  in  Europe,  and  the  abundance  of  gulls 
makes  it  seem  likely  that  they  are  the  most  important  avian  predators 
of  many  species  of  small  migrants. 

Of  the  reports  received,  together  with  those  in  the  literature,  23 
referred  to  the  autumn  period  (September-November)  and  nine  to 
the  spring  (March-May),  with  one  observation  each  in  January, 
February  and  July.  Where  details  of  weather  were  recorded,  strong 
headwinds  were  mentioned  in  nine  cases,  calm  conditions  in  three. 
On  two  of  these  calm  days  there  was  poor  visibility  with  fog,  and  on 
the  only  calm,  clear  day  reported  all  the  attacked  birds  escaped. 
Snow  was  recorded  in  one  instance. 

The  species  of  migrants  attacked  by  gulls,  together  with  the  num- 
ber of  attacks,  are  shown  in  table  1.  (Many  reports  did  not  state  the 
number  of  migrants  involved,  especially  during  heavy  migration, 
and  in  such  cases  only  one  attack  per  species  is  included  in  the  table.) 
Thrushes  and  Starlings  were  the  most  frequently  attacked ; in  every 
case  where  their  condition  was  reported,  the  victims  were  described 
as  exhausted  and  flying  low  over  the  water.  There  was  only  one 
report  of  a flock  of  birds  being  attacked:  these  were  Redwings. 
Herring  Gulls  (involved  in  22  incidents)  and  Great  Black-backed 
Gulls  (15  incidents)  were  the  most  frequent  predators.  Common 
Gulls  L.  cams  took  part  in  attacks  on  four  occasions,  Lesser  Black- 
backed  Gulls  L.  fuscus  twice  and  Black-headed  Gulls  L.  ridibundus 
once.  On  only  two  occasions  were  single  gulls  involved  (Great  Black- 
backed  and  Herring) ; typically,  one  bird  initiated  the  attack  and 
was  rapidly  joined  by  others.  Attacks  were  seen  to  take  place  at 
distances  of  100  metres  to  kilometres  from  the  shore;  once  a 
migrant  had  reached  land  it  was  safe. 

Various  methods  of  capture  were  observed.  In  14  cases  the  victim 
was  forced  into  the  sea  by  continual  harrying,  and  in  six  it  was 
knocked  into  the  water  by  the  gulls’  beating  wings  or  feet.  On  three 


Table  1.  The  species  of  migrants  attacked  by  gulls 

Species  Number  of  attacks  Species  Number  of  attacks 


Merlin  Falco  columbarius 

I 

Wheatear  Oenanthe  sp. 

1 

Quail  Coturnix  coturnix 

I 

Willow  Warbler/ChifTchaff 

Hoopoe  Upupa  epops 

I 

Phylloscopus  sp. 

2 

Skylark  Alauda  arvensis 

2 

Goldcrest  Regulus  regulus 

I 

Blue  Tit  Parus  caendeus 

I 

Dunnock  Prunella  modularis 

I 

Fieldfare  Turdus  pilaris 

I 

Meadow  Pipit  Anthus  pratensis 

2 

Song  Thrush  Turdus  philomelos 

4 

Starling  Sturnus  vulgaris 

9 

Redwing  Turdus  iliacus 

9 

Linnet  Acanthis  cannabina 

I 

Blackbird  Turdus  merula 

14 

Reed  Bunting  Emberiza  schoeniclus 

I 
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occasions  the  migrant  was  resting  on  the  sea  when  it  was  attacked. 
There  were  seven  instances  of  capture  in  mid-air,  in  some  of  which  a 
gull  repeatedly  dropped  its  victim  and  caught  it  again  while  it  was 
falling,  while  in  others  a second  gull  swept  in  and  caught  the 
falling  migrant.  I here  is  also  a record  of  a bat  being  caught  in  mid- 
air by  a gull  (Cleeves  1969).  The  fate  of  many  of  the  attacked  birds 
was  in  doubt;  13  observers  reported  them  as  being  eaten,  while  in 
two  instances  the  gulls  lost  interest  after  drowning  their  quarry. 
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SUMMARY 

Published  records,  and  reports  received  in  response  to  an  appeal  for  information, 
suggest  that  gulls  frequently  attack  migrating  birds  over  the  sea,  especially  during 
the  autumn  passage.  Great  Black-backed  Gulls  Larus  marinus  and  Herring  Gulls 
L.  argentatus  are  mainly  involved,  and  their  prey  appears  chiefly  to  be  thrushes 
1 urdus  and  Starlings  Sturms  vulgaris.  Exhausted  migrants  are  particularly  vulner- 
abJe,  and  several  gulls  usually  participate  in  harrying  the  victim.  The  abundance 
of  gulls  makes  it  reasonable  to  propose  that  they  are  the  most  important  avian 
predators  of  migratory  songbirds. 
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Notes 

Death  of  Great  Crested  Grebe  in  unusual  circumstances  On 

26th  June  1971,  at  Rostherne  Mere  National  Nature  Reserve, 
Cheshire,  I observed  a pair  of  Great  Crested  Grebes  Podiceps  cristatus 
in  what  appeared  to  be  normal  courtship  display.  One  particular 
bird  was  showing  a lot  of  its  white  underparts  while  ‘false  preening’. 
After  a few  minutes  during  which  my  attention  was  directed  else- 
where, I noticed  that  this  same  grebe  was  now  floating  on  its  back 
and  vainly  waving  its  legs  in  the  air.  Its  head  was  held  above  the 
water  and  turned  from  side  to  side,  as  though  the  bird  was  endeavour- 
ing to  right  itself.  Meanwhile  the  second  grebe  was  in  constant 
attendance,  repeatedly  diving  under  the  struggling  bird  and 
reappearing  on  the  opposite  side.  This  continued  for  about  ten 
minutes,  the  diving  bird  gradually  making  its  dives  from  farther 
away  and  eventually  leaving  the  other  to  drift  very  slowly  across  the 
mere.  A second  pair  of  Great  Crested  Grebes  approached  the  now 
much  weakened  bird;  they  too  repeatedly  dived  under  it,  but  at  no 
time  were  they  observed  striking  it.  After  a further  five  minutes  or 
so,  they  left  the  scene.  By  this  time  the  dying  bird  had  reached  the 
centre  of  the  mere  and  was  drifting  more  rapidly  towards  a party  of 
Canada  Geese  Branta  canadensis ; at  first  they  shied  away,  but  two 
returned  to  within  three  metres  of  the  grebe,  though  they  took  no 
action.  The  grebe  finally  drifted  to  a reed-bed  on  the  far  side  of  the 
mere,  and  was  found  to  be  dead  when  recovered  soon  afterwards  by 
J.  Osborne,  the  warden  of  the  reserve. 

The  warden  and  I sent  the  corpse  to  the  Nature  Conservancy’s 
laboratory  at  Monks  Wood  Experimental  Station  for  a post-mortem, 
though  we  did  not  mention  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  its 
recovery.  The  post-mortem  stated  that  the  bird  had  been  in  good 
condition  and  there  were  no  gunshot  wounds,  but  blood  was  issuing 
copiously  from  the  bill,  there  were  haemorrhages  to  the  neck  skin, 
the  trachea  and  oesophagus  had  blood  present,  and  there  was  an 
extensive  haemorrhage  in  the  thorax,  with  much  clotting  around  the 
liver  and  heart.  It  was  considered  that,  apart  from  the  damage  to 
the  neck  skin,  the  injuries  were  unlikely  to  have  been  made  by  a 
collision,  and  no  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death  could  be  given. 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  bird  had  died  from  injuries  resulting 
from  repeated  blows  by  the  other  grebe  or  grebes.  Whether  these 
had  been  the  original  cause  of  its  inability  to  right  itself,  or  whether 
the  blows  were  struck  while  the  bird  was  floating  helplessly  across 
the  mere,  is  a matter  for  further  conjecture:  the  injuries  may  have 
occurred  at  both  times.  R.  Harrison 

Spey  side,  8 St  Albans  Crescent,  West  Timperley,  Cheshire 
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Great  Crested  Grebes  attacking  Grey  Phalarope  and  Storm 
Petrel  On  21st  November  1972  I was  watching  a Grey  Phalarope 
Phnlaropus  fulicarius  swimming  near  the  bank  of  King  George  V 
Reservoir,  Essex.  When  it  moved  out  from  the  bank  about  ten 
metres,  a Great  Crested  Grebe  Podiceps  cristatus  rapidly  swam  towards 
it,  with  lowered  head.  The  grebe  dived  when  a few  metres  from  the 
phalarope,  and  attacked  it  from  below,  making  it  fly  up  and  return 
to  the  edge  of  the  reservoir.  It  did  not  follow  the  bird  there,  but 
shortly  afterwards,  while  the  phalarope  was  feeding  along  the  shore, 
the  grebe  flew  near  it  low  over  the  water,  returning  eventually  to  the 
part  of  the  reservoir  from  which  it  had  originally  come. 

On  23rd  October  1966,  at  a reservoir  in  the  near-by  Waltham- 
stow group,  I watched  a Storm  Petrel  Hydrobates  pelagicus  being 
persistently  attacked  from  beneath  the  surface  by  two  Great  Crested 
Grebes.  They  approached  the  petrel  with  obvious  intent  on  the 
surface  and  suddenly  dived  when  about  a metre  from  it,  forcing  it 
to  fly  for  some  distance.  Three  grebes  were  involved  altogether  in 
these  attacks,  and  it  is  interesting  that  none  of  the  gulls  present 
partic  ipated.  I he  petrel  stayed  out  in  the  centre  of  the  reservoir 
until  dark.  j Fitzpatrick 

18  Edwick  Court,  High  Street,  Cheshunt,  Hertfordshire 

Gapeworms  in  Dunlins  and  other  waders  I was  interested 
in  the  note  by  Dr  J.  W.  Macdonald  and  R.  T.  McAndrew  (Brit. 
Biids,  66:  78-79)  concerning  the  discovery  of  gapeworms  Syngamus 
trachea  in  a juvenile  Dunlin  Calidris  alpina  caught  at  Teesmouth,  Co. 
Durham,  in  July  1971.  Their  suggestion  that  other  waders  which 
had  been  observed  coughing  may  have  been  suffering  from  synga- 
mosis  would  certainly  be  worth  following  up  in  the  future,  should 
there  be  an  opportunity  for  mist-netting  the  coughing  birds. 

In  a special  study  during  1964-67  at  Galway  Bav,  I examined  1 10 
waders  (including  28  Dunlins)  for  helminths,  and  came  across  only 
one  case  of  syngamosis,  in  a Greenshank  Tringa  nebularia  (Proc.  R. 
Ir.  Acad.,  68b:  149- 159).  The  occurrence  of  gapeworms  in  waders  is 
unusual,  because  the  intermediate  hosts  are  earthworms,  slugs  and 
snails.  The  only  other  recorded  wader  hosts  that  I have  been  able 
to  trace  are  the  Lapwing  Vanellus  vanellus  (J.  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  Zool. 
Loud.,  5:  304-311),  Curlew  Numenius  arquata  (Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist., 
ser-  l3-  455-463,  721-737),  Purple  Sandpiper  C.  maritima  (J.  Anim. 
Ecol.,  4:  208-215)  and  Painted  Snipe  Rostratula  bengalensis  (Proc 
Indian  Sci.  Congr.,  24:  397-398).  David  Cabot 

An  Foras  Forbartha,  St  Martin's  House,  Waterloo  Road,  Dublin  4 

Rook  pulling  up  food  on  string  During  the  winter  of  1972/73, 
a meat  bone  was  hung  on  a string  from  the  clothes-line  in  my  garden 
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at  St  Eval,  Wadebridge,  Cornwall,  to  provide  food  for  small  birds. 
One  day  I was  surprised  to  see  a Rook  Corvus  frugilegus,  starting  at 
the  post  at  one  end,  sidestep  its  way  along  the  line.  When  the  bird 
came  to  the  string,  it  pulled  a short  length  up  with  its  bill,  then 
clamped  the  loose  string  to  the  line  with  its  foot,  pulled  up  more  of 
the  string,  clamped  this,  and  so  on  until  it  could  reach  the  meat 
shreds  on  the  bone.  The  string  was  about  45  cm  long  and  the  bird 
made  four  pulls.  The  weather  was  by  no  means  hard  at  the  time. 

M.  L.  Richards 

3 Hawkridge  Road,  Chivenor,  Barnstaple,  Devon  EX3 1 4BB 

This  recalls  an  earlier  note  {Brit.  Birds,  60:  371  ~372)  in  which  a 
Rook  pulled  up  a bone  suspended  from  a branch  by  a length  of  thin 
wire.  This  ability  of  certain  birds,  notably  tits  and  finches  apart 
from  Rooks,  was  analysed  by  Professor  W.  H.  Thorpe  in  two 
papers  in  1943  and  1944  {Brit.  Birds,  37:29-31;  38:46-49).  A 
series  of  observations  on  a particular  individual,  showing  the 
refinement  of  such  behaviour  with  practice,  would  be  especially 
interesting.  Eds 

Male  Blackbird  helping  to  rear  young  Song  Thrushes  In 

summer  1972,  in  my  garden  at  Newark,  Nottinghamshire,  I noticed 
a Song  Thrush  Turdus  philomelos  continuously  returning  to  the  same 
spot  in  a rose  hedge.  On  examination,  I found  a nest  with  three 
eggs.  They  were  typical  of  the  species : the  nest  was  lined  with  mud 
to  form  a hard  inside  shell,  and  the  eggs  were  pale  turquoise,  slightly 
freckled.  I was  surprised  to  see  also  a male  Blackbird  T.  merula 
repeatedly  going  into  the  hedge.  In  due  course  two  eggs  hatched 
and,  while  the  thrush  stayed  on  the  nest,  the  Blackbird  kept  up  a 
continuous  back  and  forward  journey  with  food.  (I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  young  birds  and  their  mother  were  Song  Thrushes, 
and  there  was  certainly  no  mistaking  the  Blackbird,  a mature  male 
very  black  in  colour.)  As  the  young  thrushes  grew,  the  adult 
occasionally  came  off  the  nest  to  collect  food,  and  the  Blackbird  still 
helped.  When  the  two  chicks  were  about  15  days  old,  they  left  the 
nest  one  morning  while  I was  watching.  The  adult  thrush  was  not 
seen  again,  but  all  that  day  and  the  next,  the  Blackbird  stayed 
around  the  garden  taking  food  to  the  fledglings.  Mabel  Moore 
66  Barnby  Gate,  Newark,  Nottinghamshire 

Hybridisation  between  male  Blackbird  and  female  Song  Thrush 
has  been  recorded  very  occasionally,  though  Adamson  {Zoologist 
1 9 1 1 : 194-196)  stated  that  only  10%  of  the  eggs  were  fertile  and 
that  the  hybrids  were  ‘almost  always  ugly’;  Mrs  Moore  informs  us 
that  in  the  present  case  this  description  is  far  from  the  truth,  and  it 
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seems  that  the  Blackbird  was  ‘helping’  at  the  thrush’s  nest,  rather 
than  mated  with  her  in  a biological  sense.  He  may  well  have  behaved 
as  though  paired  to  her,  since  there  was  no  aggression  between  the 
two  and  no  male  Song  Thrush  was  present;  the  Blackbird  might 
have  taken  her  over  after  she  had  been  inseminated  by  a male  Song 
Thrush,  or  he  might  have  been  cuckolded  by  one.  In  these  two 
species,  such  cases  of  ‘helping’  have  been  recorded  more  often  than 
hybridisation.  Eds 


Reviews,  letters  and  ‘News  and  comment’  Owing  to  lack  of 
space  in  this  issue,  we  have  had  to  hold  over  several  reviews  and 
letters  awaiting  publication,  as  well  as  ‘News  and  comment’. 


Recent  reports— May  D.  A.  Christie 

These  are  largely  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records 

May  was  a month  of  unsettled  weather,  generally  warm  in  most  parts  of  Britain 
but  with  above  average  rainfall  in  some  places.  The  presence  during  the  first 
week  of  an  area  of  high  pressure  over  north  Europe  and  an  approaching  low  from 
the  south-west  resulted  in  a period  of  south-west  winds,  and  at  this  time  a very 
heavy  arrival  of  summer  visitors,  mainly  passerines,  took  place.  The  following 
ten  or  so  days  were  dominated  by  a series  of  depressions  which  moved  north-east 
over  Scotland,  until  a high  pressure  centre  from  the  west  crossed  Britain  about 
mid-month.  This  was  followed  by  a low  over  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  producing 
southerly  and  easterly  airstreams  over  much  of  Britain,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month 
an  anticyclone  with  southerly  winds. 

DIVERS  TO  SPOONBILLS 

At  Beachy  Head  (Sussex)  up-channel  movement  of  divers  Gavia  spp  was  greatest 
on  4th  when  15  Black-throated  G.  arctica  were  identified  out  of  about  85  alto- 
gether, the  total  ot  Black-throated  for  the  month  was  43.  Eleven  Great  Northern 
Divers  G.  immer  were  still  at  Durness  (Sutherland)  on  29th,  and  a very  late  Red- 
necked Grebe  Podiceps  griseigena  was  seen  at  Hull  docks  (Yorkshire)  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  A Cory’s  Shearwater  Calonectris  diomedea  was  reported  off  St 
Catherine  s Point  (Isle  of  \\  ight)  on  3rd,  and  two  Sooty  Shearwaters  Puffinus 
griseus  flew  south  at  Formbv  Point  (Lancashire)  during  a north-westerly  gale  on 
10th.  On  6th  a Storm  Petrel  Hydrobates pelagicus  was  observed  at  Shellness  (Kent). 

Southern  herons  were  fewer  than  in  recent  years.  Single  Purple  Herons  Ardea 
purpurea  were  at  Minsmere  (Suffolk)  from  1st  to  14th,  on  19th  and  from  30th,  at 
Manston  (Kent)  on  19th,  at  Mere  Brow  (Lancashire)  on  22nd,  and  at  Glyndale 
Reach,  near  Lewes  (Sussex)  on  28th.  There  were  only  three  Little  Egrets 
Egretta  garzetta — at  Pwllheli  (Caernarvonshire)  on  21st,  Freckleton  (Lancashire) 
from  26th  until  5th  June,  and  Seamer,  near  Scarborough  (Yorkshire),  on  27th. 
A Squacco  Heron  Ardeola  ralloides  visited  Chew  Valley  Lake  (Somerset)  on  26th. 

All  four  reports  of  Little  Bitterns  Ixobrychus  minutus  fell  between  5th  and  9th on 

the  Exminster  marshes.(Devon),  at  Westbere  (Kent),  and  at  Cley  and  Weybourne 
(both  Norfolk).  A White  Stork  Ciconia  ciconia  was  at  Havergate  (Suffolk)  on  16th, 
and  one  flew  south-east  over  Alderney  (Channel  Islands)  on  22nd.  Two  Spoon- 
bills Platalea  leucorodia  stayed  at  Cley  from  7th  to  12th,  one  remaining  on  13th; 
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an  immature  was  seen  at  Brandon  (Warwickshire)  on  14th;  and  two  others,  both 
in  Lancashire,  were  at  Freckleton  from  20th  to  31st  and  at  Leighton  Moss  from 
28th  also  to  31st. 

WILDFOWL  AND  WADERS 

A pair  of  American  Wigeon  Anas  americana  was  at  Haroldswick,  Unst  (Shetland), 
from  17th  to  25th:  spring  records  of  this  vagrant  are  much  rarer  than  autumn  and 
winter  ones  {Brit.  Birds,  64:  393).  Long-tailed  Ducks  Clangula  hy emails  had 
departed  from  most  parts  of  Britain  by  the  beginning  of  May  but  stragglers  were 
noted  at  Barrow  Gurney  Reservoir  (Somerset)  until  5th  and  at  Barbrook  Reservoir 
(Derbyshire)  on  the  very  late  date  of  28th;  while  an  exceptionally  tardy  female 
Smew  Mergns  albellus  stayed  at  Eye  Brook  Reservoir  (Leicestershire)  to  28th.  At 
Beachy  Head  31  Velvet  Scoters  Melanitta  fusca  were  counted  passing  east  during 
the  month,  with  a maximum  of  16  on  3rd,  and  peak  totals  of  Common  Scoters 
M.  nigra  were  705  on  4th  and  415  on  18th.  Seventeen  drake  Common  Scoters 
inland  at  Church  Wilne  Reservoir  (Derbyshire)  on  29th  are  evidence  of  the  annual 
spring  migration  over  the  peaks  of  central  and  northern  England  {Brit.  Birds, 
62:  332-3;  63:  253-4,  382-4).  A Brent  Goose  Branta  bernicla  was  seen  at  Holme 
(Norfolk)  on  the  very  late  date  of  30th,  and  one  summered  at  Cley;  and  a Barnacle 
Goose  B.  leucopsis  on  the  Calf  of  Man  on  1st  was  also  late. 

Single  Kentish  Plovers  Charadrius  alexandrinus  were  reported  from  only  five 
places  during  May,  but  Dotterels  Eudromias  morinellus  appeared  at  13  localities, 
from  Fair  Isle  (Shetland)  to  Somerset.  An  apparent  influx  of  Dotterels  took  place 
around  igth-22nd  when  there  were  as  many  as  50  at  Teesmouth  (Co.  Durham), 
up  to  nine  on  Holy  Island  and  three  at  Marsden  (both  Northumberland),  and 
two  at  Titchwell  (Norfolk) ; elsewhere  double-figure  counts  came  from  Plex  Moss 
(Lancashire)  from  4th  to  15th  (twelve)  and  Donna  Nook  (Lancashire)  on  8th  (ten). 
Reported  totals  of  several  other  less  common  waders  which  breed  in  north-east 
Europe  and  north  Asia  included  five  Jack  Snipe  Lymnocryples  minimus  at  five  locali- 
ties up  to  5th,  about  33  Wood  Sandpipers  Tringa  glareola  at  20  sites,  about  27 
Little  Stints  Calidris  minutus  at  2 1 places,  1 8 Curlew  Sandpipers  C.  ferruginea 
at  eleven  sites,  including  four  on  Holy  Island  and  three  at  Banks  marsh  (Lan- 
cashire) on  5th,  and  22  Temminck’s  Stints  C.  temminckii,  with  a remarkable 
party  of  five  at  Sandbach  (Cheshire)  on  25th.  A massive  roost  of  Whimbrels 
Numenius  phaeopus  on  Steart  Island  (Somerset)  reached  about  1,970  on  1st  and  5th. 

Avocets  Recurvirostra  avosetta  turned  up  at  a number  of  places  well  away  from 
their  breeding  areas,  the  most  interesting  occurrences  being  of  two  flying  north- 
west at  Alnmouth  (Northumberland)  on  5th,  two  inland  at  Pitsford  Reservoir 
(Northamptonshire)  on  24th,  and  14  heading  east  at  Beachy  Head  on  27th. 
Fourteen  others  were  seen  at  six  localities  outside  Suffolk.  Two  Red-necked 
Phalaropes  Phalaropus  lobatus  appeared  at  Sandbach  on  24th,  and  two  reports  of 
Grey  Phalaropes  P.fulicarius  (rare  on  spring  passage)  concerned  one  in  winter 
plumage  off  Holy  Island  on  1st  and  two  in  summer  plumage  between  Sumburgh 
and  Fair  Isle  on  25th. 

Coming  now  to  the  real  rarities,  three  Nearctic  waders  were  reported:  a Lesser 
Yellowlegs  T.  flavipes  at  Ditchford  gravel  pits  (Northamptonshire)  on  10th  and 
another  at  Seamer  on  27th  and  5th  June;  and  a Pectoral  Sandpiper  C.  melanotos 
at  Kenfig  dunes  (Glamorgan)  on  21st.  From  the  Palearctic  there  were  three 
species.  Single  Broad-billed  Sandpipers  Limicola  falcinellus  were  identified  at 
Minsmere  in  non-breeding  plumage  from  16th  to  19th  and  in  full  summer  plumage 
on  22nd,  the  dates  comparing  remarkably  well  with  those  of  two  Broad-billed 
Sandpipers  at  Minsmere  in  May  1972  {Brit.  Birds,  65:363);  two  others  were 
reported,  at  Washington  (Co.  Durham)  on  25th  and  at  Cley  from  28th  to  30th. 
A Terek  Sandpiper  Xentis  cinereus  appeared  at  Sandwich  Bay  (Kent)  on  20th; 
and  pratincoles  Glareola  spp  were  seen  at  Hollowed  Reservoir  (Northampton- 
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shire)  on  14th,  at  Penclawdd  (Glamorgan)  on  27th  (both  considered  to  be 
Collared  G.  pratincola)  and  at  Gibraltar  Point  (Lincolnshire)  on  21st. 

LARIDAE 

Single  Pomarine  Skuas  Stercorarius  pomarinus  were  noted  at  Thurlestone  (Devon) 
and  Gilkicker  Point/Hill  Head  (Hampshire)  on  3rd,  Portland  Bill  (Dorset)  on  4th, 
Beachy  Head  on  15th  and  18th  and  Minsmere  (Suffolk)  on  19th,  three  were  head- 
ing up  the  Bristol  Channel  off  Brean  Down  (Somerset)  on  24th,  and  on  the  same 
date  two  were  seen  at  Dungeness  (Kent).  Arctic  Skuas  S.  parasiticus  were  far 
more  numerous;  Beachy  Head,  for  example,  recorded  93  during  the  month,  with 
a peak  of  26  on  4th.  Glaucous  Gulls  Larus  hyperboreus  occurred  at  at  least  eleven 
sites,  but  the  rarer  Iceland  L.  glaucoides  was  reported  only  at  Holywell  (Northum- 
berland) and  Chew  Valley  Lake  on  19th  and  at  Minsmere  on  25th.  Single 
Mediterranean  Gulls  L.  melanocephalus  were  recorded  at  nine  places,  including 
the  Blackpill  area  of  Swansea  Bay  (Glamorgan)  where  seven  different  first-year 
birds  were  seen  during  the  month,  the  individuals  being  recognised  by  variations  in 
leg  colour  and  bill  colour  and  pattern.  On  the  south  Lancashire  coast  Little  Gulls 
L.  minutus  were  present  all  month,  the  highest  count  being  142  (mostly  first-year 
birds)  at  Waterloo  marine  lake  on  19th.  On  the  Kenfig/Eglwys  Nunydd  reserve 
a gathering  of  24,  all  immatures,  on  several  dates  was  the  maximum  concentra- 
tion ever  recorded  in  the  county. 

Passage  ol  Black  Terns  Chlidonias  niger  was  meagre,  the  highest  numbers  being 
on  3rd  when  150  were  noted  off  Portland  Bill  and  57  headed  cast  off  Hurst  (Hamp- 
shire). two  White-winged  Black  Terns  C.  leucopterus  were  at  Gibraltar  Point 
on  24th,  singles  appeared  at  Stodmarsh  (Kent)  and  Farlington  marshes  (Hamp- 
shire) on  31st,  and  one  stayed  at  Chichester  gravel  pits  (Sussex)  from  25th  until 
1st  June.  A Whiskered  Tern  C.  hvbrida  remained  at  Slapton  Ley  (Devon)  from 
5th  to  19th,  and  another  was  at  Chilton  Trinity  and  Durleigh  Reservoir  (Somerset) 
from  1 2th  to  14th.  The  3rd  and  4th  were  apparently  the  best  days  for  passage  of 
sea  terns  Sterna  spp:  in  easterly  movements  along  the  south  coast  of  England, 
*’39°  Common/ Arctic  S.  hirundojparadisaea,  145  Little  S.  albifrons  and  207 
Sandwich  S.  sandvicensis  were  recorded  at  Hurst  on  3rd,  and  at  Beachy  Head 
there  were  maxima  of  86  Little  on  3rd,  600  Sandwich  on  3rd-4th,  and  2,094 
Common/ Arctic  on  4th. 

RAPTORS,  GAMEBIRDS  AND  CRAKES 

Single  Rough-legged  Buzzards  Buteo  lagopus  were  at  Glen  Dye  (Kincardine- 
shire) on  i st,  at  Minsmere  on  4th  and  at  Kerloch  (Kincardineshire)  on  7th,  and  a 
migrant  Buzzard  B.  buteo  at  Gibraltar  Point  on  26th  was  followed  there  the 
next  day  by  a Honey  Buzzard  Pernis  apivorus.  Marsh  Harriers  Circus  aeruginosus 
appeared  at  about  25  places,  mainly  coastal  ; in  Lancashire  there  was  a marked 
influx  during  the  second  half  of  the  month,  particularly  noticeable  at  Leighton 
Moss  where  six  birds  were  involved.  Evidence  of  a very  small  passage  of  Mon- 
tagu’s Harriers  C.  pygargus  was  provided  by  the  presence  of  a ‘ringtail’  over  Eye 
Brook  Reservoir  on  7 th,  singles  at  Cley  and  Spurn  (Yorkshire)  on  12th  and 'a 
female  on  Ramsey  Island  (Pembrokeshire)  on  19th  and  20th.  Migrant  Ospreys 
Pandion  haliaetus  were  recorded  at  eleven  places,  all  singles  apart  from  two  at 
Stodmarsh  on  6th.  There  were  widespread  sightings  of  Hobbies  Falco  subbuteo 
from  20  counties  as  far  apart  as  Aberdeenshire  (one  at  Dinnct  on  12th)  and  Scillv 
(up  to  three  on  Tresco  from  14th  to  30th). 

One  of  the  most  amazing  events  of  the  month  was  an  influx  of  Red-footed 
Falcons  F.  vespertinus  from  continental  Europe  from  about  20th,  continuing 
through  June.  The  first  indication  of  a northward  dispersal  was  the  arrival  of  a 
male  at  Beachy  Head  on  10th.  but  no  further  reports  were  received  until  a number 
of  sightings  in  Norfolk  on  20th  and  21st— at  Snettisham,  Holme,  Burnham  Ovcry 
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and  Cley — and  one  at  Kenfig  from  20th  to  30th.  From  23rd  May  to  the  latter 
part  of  June,  Red-footed  Falcons  were  reported  from  Lynemouth  (Northumber- 
land), Spurn  (three  separate  individuals  on  different  dates),  Colwick  (the  first 
record  for  Nottinghamshire),  Cannock  Reservoir  (Staffordshire),  Salthouse  Heath 
(Norfolk),  Minsmere  (two  separate  individuals  for  different  periods),  Walberswick 
(also  Suffolk),  Sandwich  Bay,  Dungeness  and  Farlington  marshes,  Slufter’s 
Inclosure,  Bishop’s  Dyke  and  Fritham  (all  New  Forest,  Hampshire),  Earley,  near 
Reading  (Berkshire),  Tilshead  (Wiltshire),  and  South  Cerney  and  Frampton 
(both  Gloucestershire).  Males,  females  and  immatures  were  all  involved  in  this 
influx,  and  all  sightings  concerned  singletons  except  in  Hampshire  where  a male 
and  a female  were  seen  together  at  one  locality  for  a considerable  period  of  time. 
It  is  impossible  to  assess  the  degree  of  overlap  in  all  these  reports,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  20  or  more  birds  were  involved,  and  in  view  of  this  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  Majorca  several  parties  of  up  to  30  Red-footed  Falcons  were 
observed  moving  gradually  northwards  in  the  coastal  valleys  between  21st  and 
25th  May. 

Migrant  Quails  Coturnix  coturnix  appeared  on  the  coast  at  Portland  on  4th, 
Fair  Isle  on  6th  and  30th,  Hilbre  (Cheshire)  on  7th,  Gibraltar  Point  on  9th  and 
Lundy  (Devon)  on  26th,  and  the  single  report  of  Spotted  Crake  Porzana  porzana 
concerned  one  calling  at  Stodmarsh  on  6th. 

DOVES  TO  WRYNECK 

There  was  some  evidence  of  a large  arrival  of  Turtle  Doves  Streptopelia  turtur  early 
in  the  month : 72  came  in  off  the  sea  at  Gilkicker  Point  on  3rd  and  headed  north, 
and  over  100  were  noted  flying  west  at  Cley  on  4th.  Nightjars  Caprimtilgus 
europeaus  arrived  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  week;  and  there  was  a 
scattering  of  Wrynecks  Jynx  torquilla  at  coastal  stations,  with  most  at  Fair  Isle, 
where  the  first  arrived  on  4th  and  a total  of  about  twelve  or  more  was  recorded, 
the  maximum  being  five  on  17th.  Female  Cuckoos  Cuculus  canorus  of  the  rare 
rufous  phase  were  seen  at  Timsbury  (Hampshire),  Lydd  (Kent)  and  Chew  Valley 
Lake  during  the  month.  Single  Snowy  Owls  Nyctea  scandiaca  were  noted  on  Fair 
Isle  on  9th  and  15th  and  in  the  Outer  Hebrides  on  25th. 

Favourable  weather  conditions  for  overshooting  brought  a number  of  south 
European  vagrants  to  Britain.  Alpine  Swifts  Apus  melba  were  seen  at  Lisvane 
Reservoir  (Glamorgan)  on  5th,  at  Upton  Warren  (Worcestershire)  on  6th,  on 
Ramsey  Island  on  14th  and  for  a few  days  subsequently,  on  Lundy  from  22nd  to 
1st  June,  at  Knaresborough  (Yorkshire)  on  27th,  and  at  Cley  on  30th.  A Roller 
Coracias  garrulus  at  Weeting  (Norfolk)  on  28th  was  probably  the  one  that  had  been 
found  on  the  previous  day  at  East  Wretham  about  14  kilometres  east.  A Great 
Spotted  Cuckoo  Clamator  glandarius  stayed  at  Hayle  (Cornwall)  from  27th  to  1st 
June.  Also  from  the  Continent  came  Hoopoes  Upupa  epops,  which  were  seen  at 
26  places  from  the  south  coast  north  to  Fair  Isle  and  north-west  to  St  Kilda  (Outer 
Hebrides).  All  were  singles  apart  from  two  at  Hallen  (Gloucestershire)  on  18th 
and  two  flying  north  at  Rydes  Hill,  Guildford  (Surrey)  on  20th. 

PASSERINES 

Following  a generally  mild  winter  and  early  spring,  there  was  a surprising  number 
of  Shore  Larks  Eremophila  alpestris  remaining  into  May.  One  or  two  were  seen 
during  the  first  eight  days  at  Minsmere,  Donna  Nook  and  Spurn,  on  the  Fame 
Islands  (Northumberland),  and  even  at  The  Ayres  (Isle  of  Man).  At  Cley  there 
were  still  as  many  as  30  on  9th,  reduced  to  twelve  by  14th  and  three  by  18th;  one 
stayed  until  mid-June  and  a disabled  bird  was  present  well  into  July.  Conversely, 
Twites  Acanthis  Jlavirostris  were  reported  at  only  two  places  on  the  east  coast — 
two  at  Teesmouth  and  three  flying  west  at  Reculver  (Kent),  all  on  13th.  Snow 
Buntings  Plectrophenax  nivalis  were  seen  only  in  northern  Scotland,  where  there 
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were  three  at  Girdle  Ness  (Aberdeenshire)  on  3rd  and  small  numbers  on  Fair  Isle 
for  most  of  the  month,  the  last  one  departing  on  26th.  Single  Lapland  Buntings 
Calcarius  lapponicus  occurred  on  Fair  Isle  on  5th,  6th,  12th  and  17th. 

Fieldfares  Turdus pilaris  were  still  in  evidence,  with  flocks  of  up  to  150  in  sue 
areas  in  I yneside  until  6th,  and  300  on  Fair  Isle  for  the  first  ten  days  of  the  month. 
Odd  ones  or  twos  were  seen  on  many  days,  mainly  in  the  north  and  Midlands  of 
England,  and  one  was  trapped  at  Sandwich  Bay  on  29th.  Redwings  T.  iliacus 
were  far  less  numerous,  only  a handful  being  recorded  from  about  eight  localities 
outside  the  breeding  area  until  the  last  on  Fair  Isle  on  26th.  Six  Great  Grey 
Shrikes  Lanins  excubitor  were  still  present  in  early  May  at  six  sites,  the  latest  being 
one  at  Norham  (Northumberland)  on  13th.  Single  Bramblings  Fringilla  monti- 
fringilla  were  reported  from  seven  places,  including  a male  in  suitable  breeding 
habitat  in  north  Norfolk  on  22nd;  the  last  was  at  Spurn  on  23rd. 

From  southern  Europe  overshooting  brought  a good  number  of  Golden  Orioles 
Oriolus  oriolus.  There  were  two  at  Awbridge  (Hampshire)  early  in  the  month,  one 
at  Lydd  on  5th,  one  at  Bcachy  Head  on  8th,  one  on  Lundy  on  15th  (found  dead  on 
19th)  and  another  there  from  25th  to  1st  June,  four  on  Tresco  on  15th  and  several 
on  other  islands  in  the  group  at  about  the  same  time,  and  single  birds  on  Fair  Isle 
from  1 8th  to  20th,  near  Madingley  (Cambridgeshire)  on  19th,  at  Minsmere  on 
20th,  27th  and  30th,  at  Sandy  (Bedfordshire)  on  21st,  at  Gosforth  Park  (Northum- 
berland) on  29th  and  at  Spurn  on  29th  and  30th.  Most  were  apparently  males.  A 
single  Melodious  Warbler  Hippolais  polyglolta  was  on  Lundy  on  25th. 

Migrants  from  north  and  cast  Europe  were  more  varied.  Single  Bluethroats 
Luscinia  svecica  were  seen  near  Southport  (Lancashire)  on  4th  and  5th,  at  Spurn  on 
18th,  at  Teesmouth  on  20th  and  at  Girdle  Ness  on  21st  (trapped);  while  on  Fair 
Isle  about  15  were  recorded  between  13th  and  27th,  with  eight  on  19th.  Five 
Icterine  Warblers  H.  icterina  were  reported  between  22nd  and  29th.  The  first, 
trapped  at  Tynemouth,  was  the  second  ever  spring  record  for  Northumberland- 
this  was  followed  by  one  trapped  on  the  Calf  of  Man  from  24th,  one  at  Dungeness 
on  27th,  one  on  Fair  Isle  on  27th  and  28th,  and  one  at  Spurn  on  29th.  The  only 
record  ol  Barred  Warbler  Sylvia  nisoria  (very  rare  in  spring)  was  of  an  adult  at 
Form  by  Moss  on  5th  and  9th.  Red-breasted  Flycatchers  Ficedula  parva  were 
reported  from  Cambridge  on  8th,  Sandwich  Bay  from  1 ith  to  14th,  north  of  Aber- 
deen on  19th,  Chantry  Woods,  Guildford,  on  20th,  and  Tynemouth  on  23rd  and 
24th.  Migrant  Red-backed  Shrikes  Lanius  collurio  were  noted  at  various  coastal 
stations,  with  a maximum  of  eight  on  23rd  at  Fair  Isle,  and  an  unusual  report  was 
of  two  which  came  to  drink  at  a garden  pool  in  North  Shields  (Northumberland) 
on  19th.  This  species  seemed  particularly  scarce  in  known  breeding  areas  in 
England,  where  its  dramatic  decline  in  the  last  ten  years  or  so  is  apparently 
continuing.  Ortolans  Emberiza  hortulana  were  seen  at  Weybourne  on  5th,  at 
Minsmere  on  6th  and  7th  and  at  Donna  Nook  on  9th,  while  Fair  Isle  showed’the 
«ime  pattern,  with  three  on  5th  and  6th,  four  on  7th,  two  on  8th  and  one  on  9th. 
Ten  Mealy  Redpolls  Acanthis  f.  fiammea  were  present  at  Spurn  on  5th.  About 
20  Blue-headed  Wagtails  Motacilla  f.  Jlava  were  reported  from  14  areas:  about 
14  Grey-headed  M.f  thunbergi  were  identified,  including  at  least  six  together  at 
Weybourne  on  19th;  a single  Ashy-headed  M.f.  cinereocapilla  appeared  at  Bough 
Beech  Reservoir  (Kent)  on  5th;  and  a Black-headed  M.f.  feldegg  was  reported 
at  Cley  on  1 7th. 

Nightingales  Luscinia  megarhynchos  were  found  farther  north  than  usual.  Two 
on  the  Calf  on  5th,  both  trapped,  were  only  the  fifth  and  sixth  ever  for  the  Isle 
of  Man,  one  at  Girdle  Ness  on  19th  was  probably  the  first  record  for  the  north 
Scottish  mainland,  and  one  singing  at  Scarcliffe  was  the  first  Derbyshire  record 
since  1963.  Marsh  W arblers  Acrocephalus  palustris,  rare  away  from  their  usual 
restricted  range  in  the  west  of  England,  were  reported  from  Sevenoaks  (Kent)  on 
i°th  and  29th  and  from  Beachy  Head  on  28th,  and  Dartford  Warblers  Sylvia 
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undata  were  found  well  outside  their  breeding  areas  at  High  Halden  (Kent)  in 
mid-month  and  at  Llithfaen  (Caernarvonshire)  on  18th. 

A small  crop  of  rarities  (probably  below  average  for  May)  found  their  way  to 
these  islands.  Red-rumped  Swallows  Hirundo  daurica  appeared  at  Stodmarsh 
on  5th,  at  Shirehampton  golf  course  (Gloucestershire)  on  12th  and  13th,  and  at 
Staines  Reservoir  (Middlesex)  on  17th.  Thrush  Nightingales  L.  luscinia  were 
present  on  Fair  Isle  on  21st  and  from  25th  to  27th,  both  trapped.  In  north  Devon 
a Savi’s  Warbler  Locustella  luscinioides  was  present  from  27th  until  at  least  24th 
June.  There  were  three  Great  Reed  Warblers  A.  arundinaceus : one  was  trapped 
at  Sandwich  Bay  on  5th,  and  one  at  Redcar  (Yorkshire)  on  19th,  and  the  third 
was  at  Abberton  Reservoir  (Essex)  on  28th  and  29th.  On  6th  a Richard’s  Pipit 
Anthus  novaeseelandiae  was  at  Spurn,  and  a Tawny  A.  campestris  at  Stodmarsh;  the 
former  is  a very  rare  vagrant  in  spring,  but  it  is  surprising  that  there  were  no  other 
reports  of  the  latter.  Indeed  there  were  more  Red-throated  Pipits  A.  cervinus, 
presumably  birds  that  had  drifted  westwards  while  en  route  to  Fenno-Scandia  from 
their  North  African  wintering  grounds:  one  occurred  at  Weybourne  on  19th  and 
20th,  and  one  was  on  Fair  Isle  on  28th,  another  there  on  30th  and  31st  being 
considered  possibly  a different  individual.  A Lesser  Grey  Shrike  L.  minor 
appeared  at  Holme  on  27th  and  28th;  and  Woodchat  Shrikes  L.  senator  were 
noted  at  Church  Norton  (Sussex)  and  Gugh  (Isles  of  Scilly)  in  mid-month,  one 
was  found  dead  at  East  Ewell  (Surrey)  on  1 1 th,  and  another  was  trapped  on  Lundy 
on  1 8th.  Two  Serins  Serinus  serinus  were  seen  at  Beachy  Head  on  5th  and  one  at 
Blythburgh  (Suffolk)  on  12th.  An  immature  Scarlet  Rosefinch  Carpodacus 
erythrinus  remained  on  Fair  Isle  from  22nd  to  31st,  and  from  a similar  direction  a 
Little  Bunting  Emberiza  pusilla  arrived  on  the  Out  Skerries  (Shetland)  on  8th 
and  another  was  reported  from  Sandwich  Bay  on  15th.  A male  Black-headed 
Bunting  E.  melanocephalus  was  observed  on  St  Agnes  and  Gugh  from  16th  to  19th, 
and  another  male  which  stayed  on  Fair  Isle  from  17th  to  23rd  was  considered  to 
have  possibly  been  an  escape;  while  on  the  latter  island  a male  Red-headed 
Bunting  E.  bruniceps  during  5th- 15th  and  a female  on  22nd-23rd  were  both  almost 
certainly  of  captive  origin. 

Finally,  in  a month  in  which  few  American  vagrants  were  recorded,  a male 
Lazuli  Bunting  Passerina  amoena  was  seen  on  Fair  Isle  from  4th  to  8th.  While 
accepting  the  strong  possibility  of  this  bird  having  escaped  from  captivity,  it  is  of 
interest  to  record  that  on  5th  a White-throated  Sparrow  Zonotrkhia  albicollis  also 
arrived  in  Shetland,  on  the  Out  Skerries,  the  eleventh  example  of  this  Nearctic 
bunting  to  be  recorded  in  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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JohnGooders  watchingTawnyEagles 

inThebes 


Mr.  John  Gooders,  the  celebrated  ornithologist  and  Editor  of 
'Birds  of  the  World’,  is  seen  using  his  new  Zeiss  10  x 40B 
binoculars. 

Mr.  Gooders  writes: 

“ I stare  through  binoculars  all  day  long  for  weeks  on  end 
without  eyestrain  - try  that  with  any  binoculars  other  than 
West  German  Zeiss.  The  10  x 40B  meets  all  my  other  needs 
too;  high  twilight  power  for  birds  at  dawn  and  dusk,  superb 
resolution  for  feather  by  feather  examination,  and  wide  field 
of  view.  With  no  external  moving  parts  they  stand  the  rough 
treatment  that  studying  birds  in  marsh,  snow  and  desert 
involves  - 1 can  even  use  them  with  sunglasses  without  losing 
performance.  Zeiss  binoculars  are  not  cheap  - but  thev  are 
recognised  as  the  best  by  every  ornithologist  I know.  The 
10  x 40B  is  the  perfect  glass  for  birdwatching”. 

Details  from  the  sole  UK  agents  for  Carl  Zeiss,  West  Germany. 
Carl  Zeiss  (Oberkochen)  Ltd. 

Degenhardt  House,  31/36  Foley  Street,  London  W1P  8AP. 
Telephone  01-636  8050  (15  lines) 
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Germany 
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BINOCULARS  h 
of  QUALITY  from  N 
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Barr  & Stroud 
R0SS  Greenkat 
£ciJU  SWIFT 
PENTAX  ZEiss 

DIRECT  TO  YOU  AT  ENORMOUS  DISCOUNTS 

All  makes  available:  send  s.a.e.  for  binocular  or  photographic  price  lists 
Swift  Audubon  8.5  X 44,  retail  £61.60,  our  price  £39.90.  Saratoga 
8 X 40,  retail  £40.70,  our  price  £28.49.  Ross  Stepruva  9 X 35,  retail 
£63.34,  our  price  42.90.  Zeiss  10  X 40B  Dialyt,  retail  £164.23,  our 
price  £110.00.  Nickel  Supra  telescope  15  X 60  X60,  retail  £89.65, 
our  price  £67.24.  Heron  8 X 40,  retail  approx.  £24.00,  our  price 
£16.50  (approved  by  Forestry  Commission  and  Nature  Conserv- 
ancy). All  including  case  and  post  free.  14-day  approval  service  on 
binoculars  and  telescopes  (payment  with  order).  Callers  welcome 

HERON  OPTICAL  COMPANY  <BB9,73> 

25  Kings  Road,  Brentwood,  Essex.  Tel:  (STD)  0277  221259 


The  West  Wales  Naturalists'  Trust  Ltd 

(formerly  the  West  Wales  Field  Society) 

Membership  of  the  Trust  is  open  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  study 
and  conservation  of  wildlife  in  Wales.  The  annual  subscription  of  £2 
entitles  members  to : 

(a)  free  issues  of  Nature  in  Wales,  which  appears  half-yearly,  and 
of  the  quarterly  Trust  Bulletin; 

(b)  field  excursions,  lectures  and  meetings; 

(c)  visits,  without  landing  fees,  to  such  island  sanctuaries  and 
nature  reserves  as  Skomer,  St  Margaret’s,  Skokholm  and 
Cardigan  Island. 

The  activities  of  the  Trust  include  the  co-operative  study  of  such 
animals  as  birds  and  seals  and  the  recording  of  their  distribution  and 
habits. 

publications  (post  free) : Skomer  Island,  25p;  Plant  List  of  Pembroke- 
shire, 55p;  The  Birds  of  Cardiganshire,  55p;  Plant  List  of  Carmarthen- 
shire, 55p;  Skokholm  Bird  Observatory  Reports  for  each  year  to  1971, 
25p  each;  Nature  in  Wales  back  numbers,  55p 

THE  WEST  WALES  NATURALISTS’  TRUST  LTD 

4 Victoria  Place,  Haverfordwest,  Pembrokeshire 


BIG  GAME  & BIRDS 
SAFARIS  - 21  DAYS  £475 


VISITING  THESE 
NATIONAL  PARKS 
& GAME  RESERVES 

Nairobi.  Lakes  Naivasha  and 
Nakuru.  Samburu.  Tsavo, 
Amboseli,  Lake  Manyara, 
Ngorongoro,  Serengeti  and 
Mara. in  Kenyaand  Tanzania 


1974  DEPARTURES: 

Jan  17,  24,  31;  Feb  7, 
14,  21,  28;  Mar  7;  June 
27;  July  18;  Aug  8,  29; 
Sept  19;  Oct  10,  31 


GUEST  LECTURERS 

accompany  each  Safari  and 
their  expert  and  personal 
knowledge  of  East  Africa, 
its  animals  and  birds, 
its  history,  peoples  and 
customs,  highlights  your 
enjoyment 


brochure  available  from:  SWANS  SPECIALISED  SAFARIS 

237  (K12)  Tottenham  Ct  Rd,  London  W1P  OAL  Tel:  01-636  8070 
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The  buff  variety  of  the  Collared  Dove 

Derek  Goodwin 

Ihe  most  striking  visual  difTerence  between  the  Collared  Dove 
Streptopelia  decaocto  and  the  Barbary  Dove,  a domesticated  descen- 
dant of  the  African  Collared  Dove  S.  roseogrisea,  is  that  the  former 
is  darker  and  greyer,  with  blackish  primaries,  and  the  latter  crcamy- 
bulT,  with  greyish  primaries.  There  are  other  minor  differences  in 
appearance  (Goodwin  1970),  and  the  Collared  Dove  is  usually 
a little  larger  and  has  a proportionately  longer  tail.  The  two  are 
treated  as  conspecific  by  some  ornithologists  but,  in  spite  of  their 
close  similarity  in  appearance  and  behaviour,  it  seems  better  to 
treat  them  as  species,  especially  in  view  of  the  existence  of  other 
very  closely  related  ring-necked  Streptopelia  doves  in  Africa. 

Besides  the  creamy-buff  form,  the  domestic  Barbary  Dove  occurs 
in  a white  variety,  the  so-called  ‘Java  Dove’  of  bird  dealers,  in 
which  the  eyes  are  dark  and  the  collar,  though  completely  lacking 
in  pigment,  can  be  seen  at  close  quarters  like  a watermark,  owing 
to  the  different  texture  of  the  feather  tips.  There  is  also  a pied 
variety  in  which  the  breast,  or  most  of  it,  is  usuallv  white  and 
the  rest  of  the  plumage  as  in  the  normal  buffish  form,  but  this  is 
relatively  rare.  Some  very  beautiful  pinkish  forms  have  been  pro- 
duced in  recent  years  in  the  United  States  by  hybridisation  with  the 
Red  Collared  Dove  S.  tranquebarica  and  possibly  other  species.  Some 
(perhaps  all)  of  these  birds  were  killed  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
preventing  them  from  destroying  the  genetic  purity  of  the  Barbarv 
Dove  (‘ risoria ’)  stock  on  which  so  much  laboratory  work  had  been 
done.  In  Britain  various  people  have  bred  hybrids  between  the 
Barbary  and  other  species,  especially  the  Turtle  Dove  S.  turtur  and 
domestic  pigeon  Columba  livia,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  anv 
of  these  has  had  any  effect  on  the  general  stock  of  Barbary  Doves 
in  Britain  or  elsewhere. 

Since  Collared  Doves  colonised  Britain  and  Ireland,  buffish  and 
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other  abnormally  coloured  individuals  have  been  noticed  among 
them,  and  it  has  usually  been  assumed  that  these  were  escaped 
Barbary  Doves  or  hybrids  between  Barbary  and  Collared  Doves 
(Hudson  1965).  I think  that  in  most  cases  this  is  not  so  and  that  the 
birds  concerned  are  pure  Collared  Doves  of  varieties  similar,  and 
probably  homologous,  to  those  shown  by  the  domesticated  forms 
of  the  African  Collared  Dove. 

In  May  1971,  on  St  Mary’s,  Isles  of  Scilly,  I observed  a Collared 
Dove  that  in  colour  was  just  like  a Barbary.  As  in  the  latter  and 
in  comparable  buffish  varieties  of  other  species,  its  older  feathers 
showed  considerable  bleaching,  being  pale  cream,  with  no  hint  of 
pink  on  the  breast;  a few  new  feathers  on  the  upperparts  were,  in 
contrast,  a warm,  ruddy  buff.  Its  orbital  skin  was  very  pale  grey; 
its  irides  were  dark  red,  as  in  normally  coloured  individuals,  but 
appearing  black  at  a little  distance  due  to  contrast  with  the  pale 
head;  its  bill  was  a very  dark  purplish-grey;  and  its  legs  and  feet 
were  the  usual  purplish-red.  It  was  a female,  and  was  paired  with 
a normally  coloured  male.  At  first  I thought  it  was  a Barbary  Dove, 
but  closer  observation  then  and  on  subsequent  days  convinced  me 
that  it  was  pure  decaocto.  It  uttered  a decaocto- type  excitement  cry 
only  when  on  the  wing  (see  below),  and  its  wing  and  tail  propor- 
tions were  similar  to  those  of  other  Collared  Doves  on  St  Mary  s, 
a few  of  which  were  markedly  pale,  though  none  was  as  light  as  this 
individual  and  none  had  its  creamy-buff  hue  characteristic  of 
Barbary  Doves. 

In  the  summer  of  1972  I saw  two  more  creamy-buff  Collared 
Doves,  a juvenile  and  an  adult,  among  a large  number  that  came  to 
feed  at  a farm  near  Dorking,  Surrey.  Here  again  there  were  other 
individuals  that  were  markedly  paler  than,  but  otherwise  similar  to, 
normal  birds  and  without  the  creamy-buff  tinge.  The  adult  was 
heard  once,  while  in  flight,  to  give  its  excitement  cry,  which  was 
typical  of  decaocto.  On  1st  April  1973  I saw  another  Collared  Dove 
coloured  like  a Barbary  at  Crockenhall,  Kent,  one  of  20  resting 
in  apple  trees  on  the  sunny  side  of  an  old  orchard.  Like  the  rest 
it  had  typical  Collared  Dove  proportions. 

I have  mentioned  that  at  least  two  of  these  creamy-buff  Collated 
Doves  uttered  typical  decaocto  excitement  cries  in  flight.  Further 
comment  on  this  point  seems  necessary . U ntil  the  past  few  years  I had 
not  been  properly  aware  of  a very  intriguing,  and  to  me  puzzling, 
difference  between  the  Barbary  and  Collared  Doves.  In  both  species 
the  excitement  cries  (the  hysterical-sounding  scream  of  the  Collated 
and  the  jeering  laugh  of  the  Barbary)  are  uttered  in  similar  situa- 
tions, but  the  latter  always  utters  its  excitement  cry  when  perched 
or  on  the  ground,  whereas  the  former,  except  immediately  aftei 
copulation  (E.  Knowles  and  E.  Nowak,  verbally),  appears  to  call 
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in  this  way  only  when  on  the  wing.  For  example,  when  gliding 
down  from  a display  flight  to  its  perch,  the  Collared  Dove  screams 
while  still  airborne,  but  the  Barbary  Dove  is  silent  while  on  the 
wing  and  ‘laughs’  the  moment  it  has  alighted.  Again,  the  Barbary 
lauglts  when  pursuing  another  dove  on  the  ground  but  is  silent 
when  chasing  it  in  flight,  while  the  Collared  is  silent  when  chasing 
another  dove  on  the  ground  but  cries  out  as  it  takes  to  the  wing 
in  pursuit.  A morning  spent  watching  a nesting  and  very  vocal 
pan  of  wild  African  Collared  Doves  at  the  London  Zoo  showed  that 
they  behaved  just  like  their  domestic  descendants,  ‘laughing’  only 
when  on  foot,  whereas  a nesting  pair  of  Ring-necked  Doves  S. 
capicola  in  an  adjoining  aviary  uttered  their  excitement  cries  both 
in  flight  and  when  perched  or  on  the  ground.  I have  been  unable  to 
find  any  reference  to  the  excitement  cries  of  hybrids  between 
decaocto  and  roseogrisea,  although  their  cooing  calls  are  said  to  differ 
markedly  from  those  of  both  parental  species  (Steinbacher  1953). 
In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  however,  I think  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  any  dove  that  utters  a typical  decaoclo- 
type  excitement  cry  in  flight  is  a pure  Collared  Dove. 

Colour  varieties  occur  among  wild  pigeons  as  among  other  wild 
birds  (Goodwin  1959),  and  these  include  creamy-buflT  varieties 
comparable  with  the  Barbary  Dove  in  colour.  That  such  have 
occurred  among  Collared  Doves  in  Britain  need  not,  and  I think 
does  not,  indicate  hybridisation  between  the  two  species.  One  could 
expect  recessive  buff  mutations  of  both  African  Collared  and 
Collared  Doves  to  be  similar  in  colour,  just  as  the  fawn  varieties  of 
the  House  Crow  Corvus  splendens  are  virtually  identical  in  colour 
(though  not  in  pattern)  with  those  of  the  Carrion  Crow  C.  corone  and 
Magpie  Pica  pica,  though  no  one  has  proposed  that  any  of  these  is 
the  result  of  hybridisation. 

It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  most  buff-coloured  doves  occurring 
among  Collared  Doves  will  prove  to  be  simply  colour  varieties  of 
that  species.  It  is  hoped  that  those  finding  such  birds  will  try  to 
ascertain,  by  detailed  observation  of  their  coloration,  build  and 
habits,  whether  or  not  this  is  so.  It  would  also  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  there  are  truly  feral  stocks  of  Barbary  Doves  at  large  in 
Britain  or  Ireland,  as  distinct  from  stocks  maintained  by  the  periodic 
addition  of  captive-bred  young  to  make  up  losses,  and  lastly  whether 
there  is  any  evidence  for  successful  interbreeding  between  free- 
living  Collared  and  Barbary  Doves  in  which  the  young  hybrids 
prove  viable  entirely  in  the  wild. 
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Identification  of  some  scarce  or  difficult 
west  Palearctic  species  in  Iran 

D.  1.  M.  Wallace 

INTRODUCTION 

Following  the  joint  initiatives  of  Dr  D.  A.  Scott  and  P.  A.  D.  Hollom, 
and  through  the  courtesy  and  assistance  of  the  Iranian  Department 
of  Environmental  Conservation,  an  expedition  visited  Iranian 
Baluchistan  between  31st  March  and  19th  April  1972.  Its  members 
were  L.  Cornwallis,  Stanley  Cramp,  P.A.D.H.,  R.  F.  Porter,  D.A.S. 
and  myself,  supported  by  conservation  officers  and  staff,  and 
together  we  explored  all  major  habitat  zones  from  the  Mekran 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Oman  to  mountain  slopes  at  an  altitude  of 
over  3,000  metres  on  Kuh-i-Taftan  (29°N,  6i°E)  during  a journey 
of  about  1,500  kilometres.  Over  200  species  of  birds  were  identified 
and,  since  there  were  many  opportunities  to  study  little  known  ones, 
this  illustrated  paper  has  been  prepared  as  a digest  of  the  more  use- 
ful advances  in,  or  additions  to,  the  field  diagnosis  of  16  such  species. 
Information  on  several  others  will  be  published  later  in  more 
specialised  papers. 

All  the  British  members  of  the  expedition  read  drafts  of  this 
paper  and  I am  grateful  to  them  for  their  many  comments. 

GREATER  AND  LESSER  SANDPLOVERS 

The  separation  of  Greater  Sandplovers  Charadrius  leschenaultii  from 
Lesser  Sandplovers  C.  mongolus  requires  particular  care.  The  coast 
of  Iranian  Baluchistan  offers  a number  of  areas  where  the  two 
species  intermingle,  and  we  had  several  opportunities  to  study 
them  together. 

At  a distance  it  was  impossible  to  be  certain  of  the  species  in- 
volved, but  at  closer  range,  particularly  when  comparison  with 
other  small  plovers  was  possible,  a size  difference  was  apparent  on 
the  ground.  Charadrius  mongolus  looked  as  small  as  the  Ringed  Plovers 
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C.  hiaticula  we  saw  (probably  of  the  northern  race  tundrae ),  but 
leschenaultii  appeared  distinctly  bulkier  and  heavier.  In  flight 
mongolus  looked  larger  than  hiaticula  because  of  its  longer  and  broader 
wings,  and  then  it  was  difficult  to  discern  much  difference  in  size 
between  it  and  the  smaller  individuals  of  leschenaultii  (which,  how- 
ever, still  appeared  heavier  about  the  head  and  larger-tailed). 
Both  species  are  perceptibly  longer-legged  than  hiaticula , moving 
more  like  ponderous  Kentish  Plovers  C.  alexandrinus,  but  on  most 
flying  leschenaultii  the  feet  projected  noticeably  farther  beyond  the 
tail  than  in  mongolus.  As  we  expected,  there  was  a clear  increase  in 
bill  size  from  hiaticula  through  mongolus  to  leschenaultii , that  of  the 
last  being  always  noticeably  long  and  thick,  usually  with  a markedly 
bulbous  tip.  The  shorter,  tapering  bill  and  less  angular  appearance 
of  the  head  of  mongolus  give  it  an  endearing  expression  which 
leschenaultii  lacks. 

As  for  plumage  differences,  it  must  be  repeated  that  sandplovers 
in  immature  and  winter  dress  lack  any  really  noticeable  marks. 
They  exhibit  a mixture  of  dun-grey  and  various  tones  of  off-white. 
Slater  (1971),  writing  of  eastern  populations,  included  in  a useful 
summary  of  characters  an  opinion  that  both  the  upper-  and  under- 
parts of  leschenaultii  are  lighter  in  tone  than  those  of  mongolus.  Such  a 
difference  was  not  evident  to  us,  however,  and  D.A.S.  doubts  if  it 
holds  good  for  western  populations. 

TEREK  SANDPIPER 

Although  several  handbooks  make  it  clear  that  the  Terek  Sandpiper 
Xenus  cinereus  is  a fast-moving,  lively  wader,  and  they  and  the 
modern  field  guides  all  stress  that  its  teetering  recalls  the  Common 
Sandpiper  Tringa  hypoleucos,  there  seems  to  be  no  clear  statement 
on  the  striking  gait  that  marks  the  species.  In  Iranian  Baluchistan 
close  observation  of  up  to  30  Terek  Sandpipers  was  possible  on 
four  days  in  early  April.  The  birds  were  new  to  several  observers, 
and  we  were  constantly  struck  by  their  dashing  mien.  P.A.D.H.’ 
who  had  previous  experience  of  the  species,  confirmed  that  this  was 
typical  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  made  particularly  obvious  by 
the  impression  that  they  were  about  to  topple  forward  as  they 
moved.  It  became  clear  that  this  was  caused  by  the  short,  twinkling, 
bright  yellow  legs  set  well  back,  the  prominent  chest  held  low 
the  thrusting  of  the  bill  well  forward  and  below  the  horizontal’ 
and  the  frequent  changes  in  speed  and  direction.  By  the  fourth 
day  we  were  using  the  manner  of  gait  before  any  other  character 
to  pick  out  Terek  Sandpipers  among  other  waders.  It  was  most 
obvious  when  the  birds  were  feeding  on  open  mud,  but  little  sub- 
dued when  they  were  following  a leading  line  such  as  the  tide  edge 
or  a lagoon  channel. 
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BROAD-BILLED  SANDPIPER 

During  a count  of  waders  near  Govatar  on  9th  April,  two  grey 
Calidris- like  birds  were  found  feeding  around  the  edge  of  a small 
pool.  At  40  metres  one,  which  was  up  to  its  belly  in  the  water, 
appeared  to  be  a Curlew  Sandpiper  C.  ferruginea,  while  the  other, 
walking  along  the  edge,  seemed  to  be  a Dunlin  C.  alpina.  We  ap- 
proached to  20  metres,  and  by  then  both  birds  were  up  to  their 
bellies  in  the  pool  and  probing  delicately  downwards  with  their 
bills,  like  Curlew  Sandpipers.  Suddenly  they  turned  head-on  to  us 
and  showed  instantly  the  prominent  double  supercilia  of  Broad- 
billed Sandpipers  Limicola  falcinellus.  A few  minutes  at  closer  range 
were  sufficient  to  see  also  the  bulk  of  their  bills  and  the  delicate 
scaling  on  their  upperparts.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  their 
identity.  Later  we  saw  them  in  flight,  when  they  showed  quite 
prominent  whitish  wing-bars  and  called  with  low,  trilled  chiprit  or 
pirrit  notes.  A dark  patch  at  the  front  of  the  folded  wing  was  apparent 
on  careful  inspection,  and  their  precise  carriage  compensated  well 
for  their  rather  short  legs. 


Fig.  1.  Broad-billed  Sandpipers  Limicola  falcinellus,  south  Iran,  April  1972,  re- 
taining much  winter  plumage  and  wading  in  a manner  that  recalled  Curlew 

Sandpipers  Calidris  ferruginea 


The  point  of  this  tale  and  the  accompanying  sketch  (fig.  1)  is  to 
indicate  how,  on  their  own,  the  birds  seemed  different  from  their 
widely  accepted  image,  in  both  appearance  and  actions;  since  they 
evidently  retained  much  winter  plumage,  they  did  not  look  dark, 
and  above  all  they  appeared  neither  small  nor  sluggish  (cf.  the 
1966  edition  of  the  Field  Guide).  The  rarity  of  this  species  in  Britain 
is  annually  confirmed,  but  perhaps  we  should  take  a little  more 
care  with  what  are  often  dismissed  as  ‘odd  Dunlins’. 


GREAT  BLACK-HEADED  GULL 

One  of  our  particular  hopes  was  to  study  Great  Black-headed  Gulls 
Larus  ichthyaetus,  known  to  frequent  the  Mckran  coast  fairly  com- 
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Fig.  2 Sub-adult  Great  Black-headed  Gulls  Lams  ichthyaetus , Mekran  coast,  south 
Iran,  April  1972:  note  variable  head  markings,  massive  hunched  appearance, 
long  heavy  bills  and  striking  flight  pattern 


monly.  In  the  event  few  were  seen,  but  of  six  or  seven  immature  and 
sub-adult  birds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zarbarz  River  three  were 
closely  watched  for  40  minutes  on  6th  April.  Standing  or  sitting  in  a 
crowded  roost  of  assorted  gulls  and  terns,  the  birds  were  easily  con- 
fused with  young  Herring  Gulls  L.  argentatus  (of  at  least  one  of  the 
dark  eastern  races).  Picking  them  out  was  not  a matter  of  a brief 
search.  While  all  three  shared  a massive,  hunched  appearance, 
rather  long  legs  and  strikingly  long  and  deep  bills,  a somewhat 
similar  combination  of  characters  was  also  exhibited  by  the  largest 
of  the  Herring  Gulls,  at  least  at  certain  angles.  Furthermore,  the 
pattern  of  head  marks  was  variable,  and  those  of  at  least  one  bird 
were  faint  enough  for  it  to  be  overlooked  initially.  Finally,  the  pat- 
tern of  the  folded  wings  was  not  obviously  different.  In  the  end  we 
were  agreed  that,  without  a clear  sight  of  their  bills— always  longer, 
tipped  darker,  apparently  narrower  in  section  and  with  a heavier 

gonys— it  would  be  difficult  to  be  certain  of  the  identity  of  smaller 
individuals. 

In  flight  they  were  much  more  distinctive,  their  larger  size  and 
the  broad,  dark  tail  band  being  immediately  striking.  Their  flight 
action  was  somewhat  reminiscent  of  a Grey  Heron  Ardea  cinerea, 
the  stroke  of  their  very  bowed  wings  coming  from  the  body  and  with 
little  evident  flexing  at  the  carpal  joints;  this  feature  had  pre- 
viously struck  P.A.D.H.  The  accompanying  sketch  (fig.  2)  attempts 
to  illustrate  the  above  points.  v 

SWIFT  AND  LESSER  CRESTED  TERNS 

We  saw  seven  species  of  terns  on  the  Mekran  coast,  and  to  most  of 
us  the  Swift  (or  Greater  Crested)  Tern  Sterna  bergii  and  the  Lesser 
Crested  Tern  S.  bengalensis  were  new.  Both  were  exhibiting  adult 
and  immature  plumages  and  we  were  able  to  make  reasonably 
complete  notes.  7 

. Sterna  berSli  is  higWy  unlikely  to  occur  in  European  waters  but, 
since  it  is  liable  to  confusion  both  with  bengalensis  and  with  the 
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Fig.  3.  Sea  terns,  Mekran  coast,  south  Iran,  April  1972:  Caspian  Hydroprogne 
caspia  (top  left,  third  from  left  at  foot) ; Lesser  Crested  Sterna  bengalensis  (three 
upper  right,  upper  main  figure,  and  first  and  third  from  right  at  foot) ; Swift 
S.  bergii  (three  upper  left  below  Caspian,  lower  main  figure  and  head  inset,  and 
first,  second  and  fourth  from  left  at  foot) ; and  Sandwich  S.  sandvicensis  (second 
from  right  at  foot).  For  descriptions  see  text 


Royal  Tern  S.  maxima,  it  should  be  noted  that  it  is  a large  rakish 
bird,  much  closer  in  size  to  the  Royal  and  Caspian  Terns  Hydroprogne 
caspia  than  to  bengalensis.  In  adult  plumage  its  best  field  marks 
are  its  long,  dagger-like,  yellow  bill,  prominent  white  forehead 
(giving  it  an  awkward  facial  expression),  thick  ragged  black  hind- 
cap,  and  dark  dusky-grey  mantle  and  inner  wing-coverts  contrasting 
with  silvery  primaries.  In  immature  plumage  the  first  three  of  these 
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field  marks  are  evident,  but  the  upperparts  are  more  variegated, 
with  dark  primaries  and  a blackish  bar  across  the  secondaries.  Several 
birds  seen  by  us  were  in  the  strikingly  variegated  plumage  known 
as  portlandica  . The  flight  is  strong,  with  much  shearing  into  the 
wind,  but  not  as  powerful  as  that  of  caspia,  the  wings  often  being 
sharply  angled  at  the  carpal  joints.  The  flight  calls  are  loud  and 
raucous,  even  crow-like  (though  not  deep),  and  might  be  written 
as  kerrack  or  kerrerer;  other  notes  recall  those  of  Black-headed 
Gulls  Larus  ridibundus.  None  closely  resembles  the  calls  of  maxima 
or  of  the  Sandwich  Tern  S.  sandvicensis,  which  are  respectively 
bass  and  tenor  equivalents  of  the  same  sounds. 

S'terna  bengalensis  occurs  along  the  southern  Mediterranean  coast 
and  in  Morocco;  it  has  wandered  north  as  far  as  southern  France 
and  Switzerland,  and  there  was  a report  of  one  in  Co.  Wexford 
in  July  1971  (T.  Ennis  and  R.  J.  Johns  in  lilt.).  In  contrast  with 
the  hulking  appearance  of  bergii,  it  is  a truly  beautiful  tern;  most 
individuals  appear  smaller  than  sandvicensis,  their  general  character 
being  between  that  species  and  a large  Common  Tern  S.  hirnndo. 
In  adult  plumage  the  most  diagnostic  field  marks  are  its  fairly 
long  and  slightly  drooping,  but  not  particularly  deep,  pale  orange 
bill,  narrow  white  forehead,  crested  black  crown  (not  as  obvious  as 
that  ol  bergii ),  and  pale  bluish-grey  mantle  and  inner  wing-coverts 
contrasting  with  silvery-white  primaries.  Even  in  immature  dress 
the  bird’s  grace  is  still  very  evident  and,  although  the  pattern  of 
the  upperparts  is  variegated,  we  saw  no  striking  ‘ portlandica ’ plum- 
ages I he  (light  is  fast  and  direct,  the  action  recalling  hirundo  as 
much  as  sandvicensis.  Its  voice  was  not  heard  by  us. 

Adults  ol  the  two  species  lack  white  rumps,  the  grey  of  their 
mantles  continuing  down  to  their  tails.  In  the  bright  light  of  the 
Mekran  coast,  however,  both  (particularly  bengalensis)  could  appear 
to  have  whitish  rumps,  and  certainly  immatures  of  both  species 
often  showed  whitish  patches  above  their  tails.  Clearly  it  is  as  diffi- 
cult to  be  sure  of  rump  colour  in  these  terns  as  in  hirundo  and  the 
Arctic  Tern  S.  paradisaea. 

Neither  species  could  easily  be  mistaken  for  caspia,  the  weight 
of  whose  head  and  wine-red  bill  (often  with  a dark  tip)  is  unique 
among  terns.  They  could  quite  possibly  be  confused  with  maxima 
however,  which  has  some  of  the  marks  of  both  but  whose  character 
is  that  of  a large  sandvicensis : like  that  species,  maxima  is  mainlv 
\ white  m all  plumages,  its  grey  mantle  lacking  the  duskiness  of  beroii 
or  the  bluish  tone  of  bengalensis.  The  bill  of  maxima  is  even  stronger 
than  that  of  bergii  and  deeper  orange  (at  least  in  adults)  than  that 
ol  bengalensis. 

The  general  appearance  and  underwing  pattern  of  most  of  the 
species  discussed  above  are  illustrated  in  fig.  3 opposite.  It  must 
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be  stressed,  however,  that  the  mantle  tone  of  terns  is  much  affected 
by  the  strength  and  angle  of  the  sunlight : at  midday  on  the  Mekran 
coast,  the  normally  strikingly  dark  mantle  of  bergii  can  look  as  pale 
as  that  of  bengalensis. 

INDIAN  SAND  LARK 

On  9th  April  we  passed  through  a community  of  Indian  Sand  Larks 
Calandrella  raytal  near  Kolani  in  the  Das  Tiari,  and  on  the  next 
day  we  found  others  near  Bahu  Kalat.  They  were  immediately 
distinguishable  from  both  Short-toed  C.  cinerea  and  Lesser  Short- 
toed Larks  C.  rufescens,  showing  much  paler  plumage  as  bleached  as 
their  light-coloured,  silty  habitats.  Their  pallidity  was  due  not  only 
to  the  silver-sand  tone  of  their  faintly  marked  upperparts  and  the 
general  whiteness  of  their  underparts,  but  also  to  the  lack  of  dis- 
tinct marks  anywhere  in  their  plumage.  The  relative  absence  of 
streaks  was  most  obvious  on  the  wing-coverts,  which  are  well 
marked  in  the  other  two  species,  particularly  cinerea , even  in  its 
pale  eastern  forms.  The  chest  sides  were  faintly  smudged  with 
dusky  marks,  but  the  only  obvious  field-character  was  in  the  tail 
where,  in  flight,  blackish  outer  feathers  (not  the  outermost)  showed 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  upperparts  and  were  much 
more  conspicuous  than  in  either  European  congener. 

The  voice  is  closely  similar  to  that  of  rufescens  and,  by  the  same 
token,  quite  unlike  that  of  cinerea.  To  P.A.D.H.,  who  has  paid  the 
most  attention  to  the  subject  (aided  by  recordings),  the  calls  and 
songs  of  raytal  and  rufescens  have  similar  structures,  components 
and  presentations,  though  the  individual  notes  of  the  former’s  song 
sound  slightly  higher  in  pitch  and  more  delicate  or  clearer  in  tone 
to  some  ears.  Contact  calls  were  written  as  cherrup  and  chiprip.  The 
song-flights  that  we  saw  (shortly  after  dawn  and  in  the  early  eve- 
ning) appeared  similar  to  that  of  rufescens , the  birds  flying  busily 
round  in  low,  flat  circles,  and  not  dipping  and  rising  like  cinerea. 

GREAT  AND  CLAMOROUS  REED  WARBLERS 

The  taxonomy  of  large  Acrocephalus  warblers  has  half-blinded  many 
a museum  worker  (see  the  discussion  in  Williamson  1968a). 
Although  recent  authors  have  usually  treated  the  Great  and  Clamo- 
rous Reed  Warblers  A.  arundinaceus  and  A.  stentoreus  as  separate 
species,  this  past  confusion  has  been  no  real  encouragement  to  the 
field  ornithologist  to  try  his  hand  in  assistance.  British  observers 
making  spring  visits  to  the  Azraq  oasis  in  Jordan  in  the  mid- 1960  s 
and  working  in  or  visiting  Iran  during  1966-72  have  been  fortunate 
in  finding  both  species  together  at  least  twice  and  in  seeing  and 
hearing  a lot  of  Clamorous  Reed  Warblers  on  many  other  occasions. 
The  results  of  their  observations  are  summarised  below.  The  discus- 
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sion  here  follows  Williamson  (1968a)  in  recognising  the  following 
races  (approximate  breeding  ranges  in  brackets):  A.  a.  arundinaceus 
(north-west  Africa,  Europe,  west  Asia),  griseldis  (restricted  to 
lower  Iraq),  zarudnyi  (central  Asia)  and  orientalis  (east  Asia),  all 
migratory;  and  A.  s.  stentoreus  (Palestine  and  Egypt,  resident), 
brunnescens  (Caspian  to  north-west  India,  migratory),  and  several 
other  forms  of  this  species  in  the  I ndo- Australian  region. 

At  first  glance  in  the  field,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  two 
species:  at  a distance  they  are  both  large,  heavy-billed,  long-tailed, 
brown  or  brownish  warblers.  At  close  range,  however,  a number 
of  differences  can  be  detected  which  appear  to  be  consistent  with 
Williamson’s  detailed  analysis: 

bill  The  bill  of  stentoreus,  both  of  the  form  occurring  at  Azraq  (probably  the 
nominate)  and  of  brunnescens,  looks  paler,  longer  and  slimmer  than  that  of  arundi- 
naceus, at  least  of  the  nominate  race  and  zarudnyi.  It  can  also  appear  slightly  down- 
turned. 

supercilia  Some  stentoreus  show  well-marked  supcrcilia,  but  in  general  they 
are  less  obvious  than  on  arundinaceus.  The  bill  shape  and  comparative  lack  of 
supercilia  combine  to  give  a gentler  expression  to  the  face  of  stentoreus. 

upperparts  The  mantle  and  mid-uppcrparts  of  stentoreus,  particularly  of 
brunnescens,  are  paler  than  those  of  arundinaceus.  Racial  variations  in  plumage  tone 
make  such  judgement  difficult,  but  in  Iran  brunnescens  looks  cold  olive-grey  in 
full  sunlight,  with  a warm  tone  detectable  only  on  the  head.  This  race,  at  least, 
appears  paler  in  the  field  than  any  other  large  acrocephalus  in  the  Palearctic  and 
lacks  the  yellowish-buff  suffusion  of  arundinaceus.  The  stentoreus  at  Azraq  were  sandier 
than  those  in  Iran  but  again  paler  than  nominate  arundinaceus. 

underparts  The  underparts  of  stentoreus  are  paler  than  those  of  arundinaceus, 
and  again  this  is  most  marked  in  brunnescens  which  in  Iran  frequently  shows  only 
a mixture  of  off-whites  and  pale  greys. 

tail  and  wing  shape  The  tail  of  stentoreus  often  looks  strikingly  long  and  always 
very  rounded.  It  is  also  waved  about  in  sexual  display,  and  one’s  eyes  are  frequent- 
ly drawn  to  it.  Contributing  to  this  impression  may  be  the  much  shorter  wings  of 
nominate  stentoreus  and  brunnescens  compared  with  nominate  arundinaceus  and 
zarudnyi,  the  mean  measurements  given  by  Williamson  differing  by  8-18%.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  griseldis  and  orientalis  have  wings  as  short  as  stentoreus, 
but  both  of  these  have  correspondingly  short  tails,  particularly  the  former. 

general  appearance  Probably  because  of  its  bill  length  and  tail  prominence, 
stentoreus,  both  at  Azraq  and  in  Iran,  has  often  struck  observers  as  being  generally 
long  and  slim  in  the  field.  Thus,  while  it  looks  large-headed,  it  lacks  the  particularly 
robust  character  of  arundinaceus. 

While  perhaps  none  of  the  above  points  is  easy  to  be  certain  of  in 
isolated  birds,  their  total  effect  is  to  give  stentoreus  a rather  distinct 
character  which  I find  is  consistently  conveyed  in  my  three  series 
of  sketches  made  over  the  last  nine  years;  the  drawing  overleaf 
(fig.  4)  attempts  to  illustrate  the  differences.  L.C.,  who  has  the 
most  comparative  experience  in  recent  years,  has  repeatedly  distin- 
guished the  two  species  in  Iran  on  these  points  since  1967. 

Much  more  helpful  than  any  plumage  feature,  however,  are  the 
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Fig.  4.  Clamorous  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  slentoreus  (left)  and  Great  Reed 
Warbler  A.  arundinaceus , from  sketches  made  at  Azraq,  Jordan,  April  1963,  and  in 
south  Iran,  April  1972.  Note  paler  tones  and  longer-looking  bill  of  former 


songs  of  these  two  warblers.  While  both  may  be  subject  to  local 
dialect,  field  notes  and  tape  recordings  disclose  a clear  dichotomy. 
The  song  of  arundinaceus  is  well  known,  with  a deep,  throaty  karra- 
karra-gurk-gurk-gurk  theme  which  appears  constant  in  the  west 
Palearctic.  The  song  of  stentoreus,  both  at  Azraq  and  in  Iran,  has  a 
similar  strength  but  is  thinner  and  higher-pitched.  Its  rhythm  is 
more  broken,  with  many  grace  notes  and  squeaky  cackles,  and  its 
most  characteristic  theme  may  be  written  as  ro-do-peek-kiss  with  an 
accent  on  the  third  or  last  syllable.  This  difference  is  clearly  audible 
in  the  case  of  both  a single  songster  and  a loud  chorus. 

It  is  worth  underlining  the  fact  that  stentoreus  shows  a wider 
tolerance  of  habitats  than  arundinaceus.  Its  occurrence  in  papyrus 
swamps  has  long  been  known.  In  Iran  it  is  common  in  mangroves 
and  in  bushes  along  irrigation  ditches  and  appears  to  like  shrubs 
and  trees  in  the  vicinity. 

It  used  to  be  the  practice  of  the  Rarities  Committee  to  publish  in 
its  annual  report  a caveat  mentioning  the  virtual  impossibility  of 
separating  arundinaceus  from  stentoreus.  The  separation  ol  singing 
birds  is,  however,  clearly  possible  and  the  distinction  of  others  at 
least  worth  attempting.  I personally  doubt  that  stentoreus  has  ever 
been  overlooked  in  western  Europe;  the  nominate  race  is  resident 
and  brunnescens  migrates  south  and  south-east  to  southern  Iran  and 
the  Indian  sub-continent,  even  reaching  Malaya  (Vaurie  1 959)  • 
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The  latter  is  the  more  distinct  form,  particularly  in  comparison 
with  nominate  arundinaceus  of  Europe. 

PADDYFIELD  AND  BLYTH’s  REED  WARBLERS 

No  group  of  small  warblers  in  the  wrest  Palearctic  presents  more 
identification  problems  than  the  unstreaked  Acrocephalus.  Because 
of  the  rarity  of  Paddyfield  and  Blyth’s  Reed  Warblers  A.  agricola 
and  A.  dumetorum  in  easily  accessible  parts  of  Europe,  only  limited 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  solution  of  these  problems,  though 
Sharrock  et  al.  (197°)  showed  that  Blyth’s  Reed  was  much  more  dis- 
tinctive than  had  been  supposed,  and  their  analysis  drew  support 
from  Finnish  observers.  Even  so,  no  general  review  has  updated  the 
remarks  of  Alexander  (i955)>  and  some  of  the  published  notes  on 
recent  British  records  even  appear  to  conflict  with  his  views,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  agricola.  Given  this  situation,  recent  observa- 
tions in  Iran  in  winter  and  during  our  spring  visit  in  1972  have 
been  carefully  searched  for  new  criteria.  The  points  that  have 
emerged  are  shown  below  in  fig.  5 and  described  overleaf. 


F*g-  5-  Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  dumetorum  (upper  three)  and  Paddyfield 
Warbler  A.  agricola  (lower  three),  south  Iran,  April  1972,  showing  noticeably 
stronger,  more  rufous  plumage  tone  of  latter  and  differences  in  bill  shape  and  head 
pattern.  Also  illustrated  (upper  left,  top  to  bottom)  are  scaled  structures  of  Marsh 
Warbler  A.  palustris,  Reed  Warbler  A.  scirfiaceus,  Blyth’s  Reed  and  Paddyfield, 
showing  progressive  reduction  in  wing-length  (for  details  see  text) 
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structure  and  shape  Williamson  (1968a)  published  full  details  of  structure, 
showing  that  the  average  wing-length  decreased  from  the  Marsh  Warbler  A. 
palustris  through  the  Reed  Warbler  A.  scirpaceus  and  Blyth’s  Reed  to  the  Paddy- 
field.  Wings  also  become  more  rounded  as  length  decreases,  and  agricola,  the 
shortest-winged,  has  the  longest  tail  (for  an  illustration  of  this,  see  Gooders  1970). 
The  differences  are  not  dramatic,  but  there  is  a parallel  situation  in  Hippolais 
warblers  where  structure  has  proved  a valuable  character  in  field  identification 
(Wallace  1964).  Furthermore,  it  was  such  structural  features  that  contributed  most 
to  the  discussion  of  dumetorum  by  Sharrock  et  al.  Iranian  observations  fully  support 
the  view  that  ornithologists  experienced  in  identifying  western  Acrocephalus  will 
be  surprised  by  the  shorter  wings  and  longer  tails  of  agricola  and  dumetorum.  This 
combination  is  particularly  striking  in  the  former,  and  one  that  we  watched  closely 
in  bushes  and  on  the  ground  in  Zahedan  on  31st  March  1972  looked  very  different 
in  shape  from  scirpaceus.  At  first  sight  it  was  likened  to  a bush  robin  Cercotrichas, 
looking  large  as  it  cocked  its  tail  on  landing.  Such  an  appearance  clearly  echoes 
the  character  of  the  Fair  Isle  bird  of  1953  (Williamson  1954)  and,  though  Alex- 
ander ( 1 955)  was  puzzled  by  this,  it  now  seems  that  the  structure  of  agricola  and 
its  bright,  warm  plumage  may  combine  to  give  an  illusion  of  increased  size.  At 
close  range  or  in  the  hand,  this  is  corrected  and  the  bird  appears  small.  R.F.P. 
comments  that  agricola,  in  addition  to  flicking  its  tail,  also  raises  its  crown  feathers. 
In  Iran  dumetorum  did  not  show  the  wren-like  appearance  referred  to  by  Sharrock 
et  al.,  and  looked  normal  in  size.  The  length  of  its  tail  was,  however,  a striking 
feature,  again  exaggerated  by  upward  flicks.  Finally,  agricola  and  dumetorum  show 
a surprisingly  obvious  difference  in  bill  shape,  the  former’s  being  short  and  stout 
(contributing  to  the  occasional  chat  illusion)  and  the  latter’s  long  and  rather  fine. 
plumage  Discussions  of  plumage  differences  between  unstreaked  Acrocephalus  are 
often  mere  semantics.  In  adults  from  March  to  late  April,  however,  it  appears  that 
there  is  a dine  in  the  shade  of  the  upperparts  from  bright  rufous  (even  orange) 
in  agricola  through  dull  rufous-brown  in  scirpaceus  and  olive-brown  in  palustris 
to  greyish-brown  in  dumetorum.  In  birds  of  the  year  in  reasonably  fresh  plumage, 
this  variation  is  much  subdued  and  all  species  share  more  tawny  or  rufous  colours; 
only  agricola  is  still  exceptionally  bright.  Iranian  observations,  uncluttered  by 
the  presence  of  scirpaceus  and  palustris,  fully  confirm  that  spring  agricola  and  dumeto- 
rum exhibit  quite  different  plumage  tones  in  the  field.  The  former  looks  warm  and 
bright  in  any  reasonable  light,  but  the  latter  always  appears  cold  and  olive-grey, 
particularly  in  strong  sunlight.  Furthermore,  the  underparts  of  the  former, 
particularly  the  flanks  and  undertail-coverts,  are  strongly  suffused  with  yellowish 
and  buff  tones,  while  those  of  the  latter  appear  almost  clear.  In  addition,  the 
tertials  of  adult  agricola  are  more  strongly  marked  than  those  of  adult  dumetorum, 
their  dark  centres  and  pale  bright  fringes  contrasting  vividly  (for  illustrations 
see  Witherby  et  al.  1938-41,  Flint  et  al.  1968),  but  unfortunately  young  dumetorum 
also  seem  to  show  this  character  (at  least  in  skins)  and  its  use  in  autumn  is  there- 
fore suspect.  Finally,  and  most  importantly,  agricola  sports  the  most  prominent 
supercilium  of  the  four  species.  On  spring  birds  in  Iran  it  is  striking,  extending 
from  the  bill  over  the  eye  to  at  least  half-way  along  the  ear-coverts  (once  again 
chat-like).  It  varies  in  width,  and  also  in  colour  from  off-white  to  a full  cream. 
In  contrast  the  supercilium  of  spring  dumetorum  in  Iran  is  an  insignificant  mark 
hardly  visible  at  any  range. 


LESSER,  DESERT  LESSER  AND  HUME’s  LESSER  WHITETHROATS 

Our  time  in  Iran  provided  much  experience  of  the  Desert  Lesser 
Whitethroat  Sylvia  minula,  which  we  saw  almost  daily  and  often  in 
good  numbers.  After  much  searching,  we  eventually  found  migrant 
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Lesser  Whitethroats  S.  curruca  (presumably  of  the  race  blythi  or 
halirnodendri ) at  Bahu  Kalat  on  10th  and  1 ith  April,  and  we  finally 
caught  up  with  Hume’s  Lesser  Whitethroat  S.  althaea  settled  on 
territories  on  Kuh-i-Taftan  on  17th  April.  The  systematics  of  this 
group  remain  confused:  although  Vaurie  (1959)  treated  the  three 
forms  as  separate  species  since  their  breeding  ranges  overlap  through 
a large  part  of  Iran,  Williamson  (1968b)  lumped  them  all  under 
S.  curruca. 

Sylvia  minula  usually  looked  rather  small  and  short-tailed,  recalling 
the  Spectacled  Warbler  S.  conspicillata,  with  dusky  or  sandy  grey- 
brown  upperparts,  and  with  a noticeably  dull  head  in  males.  The 
blackish  face  patch  so  characteristic  of  male  curruca  was  restricted 
to  the  lores  and  fore-cheeks  in  most  males  and  was  virtually  absent 
in  some.  All  birds  showed  sandy-white  underparts,  and  R.F.P. 
remarked  that  minula  always  looked  ‘ washed  out’.  Judging  by  our 
notes  and  recordings,  its  voice  has  a fully  specific  character.  The 
most  frequent  contact  and  alarm  calls,  written  as  chee-chee-chee  and 
tirritic,  recalled  not  curruca  but  tits  and  notably  Tree  Sparrows 
/ asser  montanus.  Some  birds  scolded  like  curruca , but  the  pleasant, 
rather  quiet  song  was  full  of  varied  warbling  and  completely  lacked 
the  monotonous  rattle  of  the  European  species. 

When  compared  directly  with  minula,  the  migrant  curruca  at  Bahu 
Kalat  were  distinctly  bulkier  and  longer-tailed,  their  bills  also 
appearing  stronger.  They  had  well-marked  face  masks  and  were 
definitely  greyer  on  the  mantle  and  rump,  with  darker  tails. 

The  althaea  on  Kuh-i-Taftan  were  even  more  distinct  from  minula, 
being  similar  in  size  to  curruca  or  a little  bulkier.  They  were  obvi- 
ously darker,  with  even  blacker  heads  and  a distinctly  bluish  or 
slaty  tone  to  their  entire  upperparts.  The  wing  panel  formed  by 
the  light  edges  of  their  tertials  and  inner  secondaries  was  obvious, 
again  recalling  some  curruca  and  not  minula.  In  most  birds  there  was 
a greyish  wash  on  the  chest  sides  (sometimes  reaching  the  edge  of 
the  throat)  and  a buffy  tinge  on  the  flanks  below  the  folded  wings. 
The  bill  was  noted  as  tit-like  and  noticeably  dark,  appearing  larger 
than  that  of  curruca  and  certainly  so  compared  with  that  of  minula. 
The  song  we  heard  was  a brief  warble  written  as  tru-tru,  tru-ee,  tru-ee, 
tru-eee,  with  a clear,  ringing  quality  reminiscent  of  the  song  of  the 
Blackcap  S.  atricapilla  and  quite  distinct  from  either  the  curruca  in 
Europe  or  the  minula  heard  by  us.  Other  calls  included  a melodious 
wheet-wheet-wheet,  recalling  the  Eastern  Rock  Nuthatch  Sitta  tephro- 
nota  and  used  sometimes  as  a prefix  to  the  song;  a churr  typical  of 
the  genus;  and  a harsh,  unusually  loud  chatter,  again  like  that  of 
the  Tree  Sparrow.  (It  must  be  stressed  that  these  comments  on 
voice  are  based  on  notes  and  recordings  from  a short  period  of  time.) 
The  complete  absence  of  the  dry  rattle  of  curruca  from  the  songs 
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Fig.  6.  Desert  Lesser  Whitethroat  Sylvia  minula  (upper),  Lesser  Whitethroat  S. 
curruca  (centre)  and  Hume’s  Lesser  Whitethroat  S.  althaea,  south  Iran,  April  1972, 
showing  increasing  size  and  colour  saturation  in  these  three  closely  related  but 

apparently  distinct  species 

of  the  other  two  is  noticeable  and  may  prove  taxonomically  signifi- 
cant: certainly  the  three  forms  looked  and  sounded  like  more  than 
just  races  of  the  same  species,  as  Williamson  treated  them.  Fig.  6 
attempts  to  illustrate  the  differences  in  plumage  and  structure.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that,  while  the  minula  and  curruca  at  Bahu 
Kalat  were  often  alongside  each  other  in  the  same  vegetation,  the 
althaea  breeding  on  Kuh-i-Taftan  were  in  a quite  different  subalpine 
habitat  2,300-2,600  metres  above  sea  level. 

YELLOW-BROWED  WARBLER 

Of  four  Yellow-browed  Warblers  Phylloscopus  inornatus  we  saw  in 
Iran,  three  were  not  immediately  identified  as  such.  The  reason  for 
this  somewhat  surprising  situation  was  the  lack  of  certain  characters 
normally  obvious  in  autumn  vagrants  in  fresh  plumage.  In  the  end, 
we  realised  that  all  three  birds  showed  the  characteristic  shape  and 
behaviour  of  the  species,  but  they  lacked  utterly  the  front  or  upper 
wing-bar  (on  the  median  coverts)  and  the  whitish  tips  to  the  tertials 
(fig.  7).  In  the  absence  of  these  marks,  and  also  because  of  a general 
dullness  in  colour  and  an  apparent  largeness,  we  had  found  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  we  were  not  involved  with  some  other  species. 
Only  prolonged  and  close  observation  showed  that  partial  moult 
was  in  progress  on  all  four  birds,  and  that,  on  at  least  two,  excessive 
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but  confusingly  even  wear  was  responsible  for  the  loss  of  marks  so 
long  held  to  be  constant  and  diagnostic.  It  thus  appears  that,  like 
some  congeners,  notably  the  Arctic  Warbler  P.  borealis,  the  Yellow- 
browed  Warbler  can  completely  lose  certain  plumage  features, 
though  there  is  no  mention  of  this  in  Williamson  (1967)  or  any 
field  guide.  Even  the  trusty  Handbook  does  not  quite  cover  the 
danger,  suggesting  that  abrasion  does  not  have  any  real  effect 
before  the  summer. 


Fig.  7.  Yellow-browed  Warbler  Phylloscopus  inornatus  (probably  of  subspecies 
humei),  south  Iran,  April  1972,  lacking  upper  wing-bar  and  whitish  tertial  fringes 
normally  present  on  autumn  vagrants  to  western  Europe 


luither  observations  by  L.C.  and  D.A.S.  have  shown  that  a 
population  of  the  race  humei  winters  in  Iranian  Baluchistan  and 
that  these  birds  are  invariably  dull  and  frequently  lack  the  upper 
wing-bar  (or  appear  to  do  so  in  the  field).  It  also  seems  possible 
that  this  race  has  a vocabulary  partly  distinct  from  that  of  the 
typical  form  that  occurs  as  an  autumn  vagrant  in  Europe,  since 
one  on  Kuh-i-Taftan  on  1 7th  April  uttered  a loud  chwee,  ch-wee  or 
tiss-yip , a rich  sparrow-like  note  quite  unlike  the  voice  of  the  nomi- 
nate form,  which  recalls  the  Coal  Tit  Parus  ater. 
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Studies  of  less  familiar  birds 
lyi  Red-necked  Nightjar 

Geoffrey  Beven 

Photographs  by  lb  Trap- Lind  and  Eric  Hosking 

Plates  57-59 

Squatting  motionless  on  the  ground  among  dead  wood  and  sand 
litter,  the  Red-necked  Nightjar  Caprimulgus  ruficollis  is  made  almost 
invisible  by  its  disruptive  pattern  of  grey,  rufous  and  buff,  with  heavy 
streaks  on  the  crown  and  scapulars  characteristic  of  nightjars 
(plates  57-58a).  To  reduce  still  further  the  chance  of  detection  by 
predators,  the  large  black  eyes  may  be  closed  almost  to  mere  slits 
for  most  of  the  day,  to  become  fully  opened  and  huge  at  night. 
Although  they  are  not  always  easy  to  see  in  the  field,  the  most 
distinctive  features  of  the  Red-necked  Nightjar  are  the  golden- 
brown  or  tawny-yellow  collar,  and  the  pure  white  throat  patch 
usually  divided  in  the  middle  (plate  57a).  There  are  conspicuous 
white  marks  on  the  primaries  and  on  the  tips  of  the  outer  tail- 
feathers.  The  underside  varies  from  buff  to  pale  rufous,  faintly 
barred  with  brown,  and  with  fine  vermiculations  on  the  upper 
breast.  The  sexes  are  similar,  except  that  in  the  female  the  pale 
marks  on  the  wings  and  tail  are  smaller  and  less  clear-cut  than  in 
the  male,  and  are  washed  with  rufous  and  never  white. 

Measuring  30  cm  in  length,  including  a tail  of  16  cm,  this  species 
is  somewhat  larger  than  the  Nightjar  C.  europaeus ; in  the  field  it 
appears  generally  paler  and  more  reddish,  especially  in  flight, 
when  the  wing-beats  seem  more  deliberate.  The  head,  which  looks 
heavier,  is  broad  and  flattened,  and  the  blackish-brown  bill  very 
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small,  but  the  gape  is  enormous  and  the  bristles  around  it  are 
strongly  developed.  Cowles  (1967)  demonstrated  that  the  lining 
of  the  mouth  is  not  cornified,  but  is  highly  vascular  and  mem- 
branous and  shows  a bright  red  colour  in  life,  fading  quickly  after 
death.  He  suggested  that  in  poor  light  conditions  this  extremely 
sensitive  surface  would  be  easily  stimulated  by  the  touch  of  an 
insect,  and  may  well  be  an  adaptation  for  nocturnal  aerial  feeding. 

The  breeding  range  is  remarkably  limited,  being  confined  to  the 
south-west  Palearctic,  where  the  species  is  probably  a relict,  though 
it  may  have  evolved  there  through  former  geographical  isolation 
from  the  much  more  widely  distributed  Nightjar  (Voous  i960). 
Breeding  takes  place  in  the  southern  three-quarters  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula  and  in  the  northern  districts  of  Morocco,  Algeria  and 
Tunisia  between  34°N  and  43 °N,  normally  below  800-1,000  metres 
(Bernis  1970,  British  Ornithologists’  Union  1971).  Congreve  (1947) 
considered  this  to  be  quite  a common  breeding  species  in  wooded 
areas  in  southern  Spain,  and  Mountfort  (1958)  stated  that  it  was 
more  numerous  than  the  Nightjar  in  the  Goto  Donana.  In  Portugal, 
however,  the  Red-necked  Nightjar  is  said  to  be  generally  the 
scarcer  of  the  two;  it  is  most  often  seen  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Algarve  and  Alentejo,  and  the  ranges  overlap  in  at  least  the  northern 
parts  of  that  region  (Tait  1924,  Bannennan  1955,  H.  W.  Coverley 
in  litt.),  but  it  also  reaches  far  to  the  north,  having  been  heard  singing 
in  June  1973  in  the  Morais  district  by  David  Sales  (in  litt.),  and  at 
over  600  metres  at  Miranda  do  Douro  by  the  author.  During 
August  and  September  C.  J.  Mead  (in  litt.)  has  trapped  a number 
of  birds  at  Macedo  de  Cavalieros  in  north-east  Portugal,  where  a 
recent  decrease  was  obvious  during  his  latest  visit  in  August  1973. 
Similarly,  J.  F.  Bugalho  (verbally)  has  noted  a considerable  decrease 
in  the  last  ten  years  in  the  Castelo  de  Vide  area  in  the  north  of 
Alentejo,  though  the  species  is  still  common  there.  Near  Zaragoza 
in  north-east  Spain,  C.  J.  Mead  found  the  remains  of  one  bird 
killed  by  traffic  in  early  September. 

Rather  surprisingly,  in  view  of  the  very  restricted  breeding  range, 
two  subspecies  have  been  recognised.  The  nominate  race  breeds 
in  western  Morocco  and  Iberia,  while  the  desert  or  Algerian  race 
C.  r.  desertorum,  which  is  paler,  more  silvery-grey  and  rufous-buff, 
with  less  black  streaking  above  and  less  barring  below,  nests  in 
eastern  Morocco  and  Algeria,  south  to  the  Great  Atlas,  and  in 
Tunisia. 

The  species  is  migratory,  but  the  winter  quarters  are  still  largely 
unknown.  It  was  long  presumed  to  winter  in  West  Africa  south  of 
the  Sahara,  but  the  only  real  evidence  to  support  this  was  one 
record  of  a bird  of  the  Algerian  race  killed  in  Gambaga,  northern 
Ghana,  on  28th  March  1901  (Bannerman  1955),  while  doubt  has 
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been  cast  on  the  locality  of  an  undated  specimen  of  the  nominate 
race  in  the  Swainson  collection,  described  in  1837  and  labelled 
‘Senegambia’  (Parker  and  Benson  1971).  More  recently,  two  males 
of  the  nominate  race  were  obtained  near  Bamako,  Mali,  in  October 
1956  and  October  1958  (Malzy  1962),  another  was  taken  at  Richard- 
Toll  in  Senegal  in  November  1958,  and  a male  of  the  Algerian 
race  was  collected  in  the  same  area  of  Senegal  in  November  1963 
(Morel  and  Roux  1966). 

Between  mid-March  and  early  May  Red-necked  Nightjars  have 
been  reported  in  Rio  de  Oro,  eastern  Morocco  (sometimes  being 
abundant  around  Tangier)  and  north-west  Algeria;  they  arrive  in 
Tunisia  and  Spain  towards  the  end  of  April  (Bannerman  1955, 
Peterson  et  at.  1966,  Etchecopar  and  Hue  1967,  Smith  1968,  Bernis 
1970).  Most  have  left  Spain  by  October,  though  a few  stragglers 
remain  until  November.  There  is  an  autumn  passage  through 
Gibraltar:  for  example,  nine  were  seen  on  the  Upper  Rock  one 
night  in  September  1966  (Lathbury  1970).  The  species  is  a rather 
uncommon  autumn  migrant  in  western  Morocco,  where  dead 
birds  have  been  picked  up  in  September,  October  and  November 
(Smith  1965). 

Although  not  given  to  extensive  wandering,  vagrants  have 
turned  up  in  southern  France  (where  breeding  has  occurred), 
the  Balearic  Islands,  Malta,  Sicily,  Yugoslavia  and  Turkey,  and 
also  Madeira  and  perhaps  the  Canary  Islands  (Bannerman  1955, 
Marinkelle  1959,  Voous  i960,  Etchecopar  and  Hue  1967).  One 
reached  Killingworth,  near  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  Northumberland, 
on  5th  October  1856,  and  was  considered  to  be  of  the  Algerian  race, 
but  the  specimen  is  now  faded  and  the  race  is  perhaps  best  regarded 
as  indeterminate  (British  Ornithologists’  Union  1971). 

In  general  the  Red-necked  Nightjar  frequents  pine-clad  hillsides 
and  plains  and  also  more  open  country,  even  semi-desert  with 
scattered  trees  and  shrubs,  including  dry  prickly  scrub  of  cork  oaks 
Quercus  suber.  As  the  range  of  this  species  is  probably  completely 
overlapped  by  that  of  the  Nightjar,  it  would  be  of  considerable 
interest  to  know  the  habitat  preferences  of  the  two  in  the  areas  of 
overlap.  So  far  little  has  been  recorded,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether 
they  ever  breed  in  the  same  habitat,  though  C.  J.  Mead  considers 
that  both  species  occur  side  by  side  in  cork  oak  scrub  in  the  Morais 
district  of  Portugal.  In  the  Coto  Donana  in  Spain  the  Red-necked 
Nightjar  nests  on  rather  moist  ground  on  the  edge  of  and  within  the 
denser  parts  of  pinewoods,  and  prefers  high  bush  vegetation,  which 
may  include  pistachio  Pistacea  lentiscus  (see  plate  59),  whereas 
Nightjars  are  seen  chiefly  among  scattered  trees  on  dry  open  ground 
(Mountfort  1958,  Mountfort  and  Ferguson-Lees  1961),  though  it 
appears  that  these  are  passage  migrants.  The  photographs 
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on  plates  57-58  were  taken  near  El  Rocio,  just  north  of  the  Coto 
Donana,  in  a semi-desert  habitat  with  small  scattered  Eucalyptus 
and  pine  trees.  In  the  Coto  itself  Valverde  (1958)  found  Red- 
necked Nightjars  breeding  in  two  dense  and  often  almost  impene- 
trable high  bush  habitats:  Halimium-Ulex  thicket,  heathland  colo- 
nised by  Halimium  shrubs,  broom  Genista  and  gorse  Ulex  i-ik 
metres  high;  and  Rubus-Erica  thickets,  dense  stands  of  tree  heath 
Enca  arborea  up  to  three  metres  high,  mixed  with  brambles  Rubus. 
Eucalyptus  groves  and  areas  of  low  scrub  or  prickly  pear  Opuntia 
with  scattered  trees  are  also  frequented  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
In  east-central  Tunisia  Marinkelle  (1959)  found  Red-necked 
Nightjars  only  in  the  scarce  cactus  plantations  and  never  in  the 
open  areas,  while  in  the  north-east  near  Sousse  they  were  only  in 
olive  gardens  and  cactus  plantations,  never  on  steppes  or  sandhills. 
The  important  factors  seem  to  be  patches  of  bare  or  sandy  soil, 
scattered  ground  cover,  and  some  bushes  or  trees  for  song  posts 
(Ferguson-Lees  1970).  Very  little  is  known  about  predation  on 
breeding  birds,  but  the  remains  of  a Red-necked  Nightjar  killed 
by  a Peregri ne  Falco  peregrinus  have  been  found  in  the  Coto  Donana 
(Valverde  1958). 

In  its  silent  flight,  floating  and  wheeling  with  sudden  erratic 
twists  and  turns  after  prey,  the  Red-necked  Nightjar  shows  a very 
characteristic  shape,  with  long  wings  and  tail.  Despite  its  very 
short  legs,  it  walks  quite  well  with  small  steps,  the  body  being 
raised  just  ofl  the  ground.  During  the  day  it  roosts  perched  length- 
wise on  a branch  or  on  the  ground  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  woods, 
or  in  more  open  country  among  scrub.  In  Portugal  one  bird  was 
found  to  loost  regularly  on  a small  stone  on  the  ground  among 
scrub  in  a copse.  At  night  Red-necked  Nightjars  may  be  seen 
fluttering  after  moths  in  the  beam  of  car  headlights,  or  merely 
sitting  on  the  road. 

A typical  sound  of  summer  nights,  the  song  is  most  distinctive  and 
carries  a considerable  distance,  perhaps  400  metres  or  more.  It  is 
a loud  and  resonant,  rather  deep-toned  and  long  series  of  double 
notes  cut-ock,  cut-ock,  cut-ock,  . . . ’,  reminiscent  of  hard  rapping 
on  hollow  wood  with  almost  an  echo,  and  sometimes  starting  with 
a brief  chuckle.  At  really  close  range  the  song  sounds  more  like 
kuituk,  kuituk,  kuituk,  . . . , very  loud  and  penetrating  (P.  F. 
Bonham  m litt.).  The  double-note  phrase  is  usually  repeated  90-100 
times  per  minute,  including  pauses,  but  occasionally  much  more 
slowly,  or  faster  to  200  times  per  minute  (Mountfort  and  Ferguson- 
Lees  1961).  Abs  (1963),  using  sound  spectrograms,  confirmed  the 
considerable  differences  in  pitch  and  especially  in  rhythm  between 
this  song  and  that  of  the  Nightjar,  and  has  demonstrated  experi- 
mentally the  importance  of  rhythm  in  recognition  response  by 
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nightjars.  One  female  on  the  nest,  probably  at  the  ‘change-over’, 
gave  a series  of  slow  single  knocks  at  a rate  of  150  per  minute, 
accelerating  to  400  per  minute  (E.  R.  Parrinder  in  litt.).  There  are 
also  single  or  double  flight-calls  and  a high-pitched  alarm.  Accord- 
ing to  David  Sales  (in  litt.),  Red-necked  Nightjars  tend  to  sing  and 
feed  rather  later  in  the  evening  than  Nightjars,  and  the  latter  may 
be  provoked  into  singing  if  one  of  the  other  species  flies  near.  In 
southern  Spain  P.  F.  Bonham  (in  litt.)  found  that  song  began  half 
an  hour  after  sunset,  or  a little  earlier,  on  clear  evenings  in  May. 

Like  the  male  Nightjar,  the  male  Red-necked  in  display  often 
gives  a series  of  wing-claps,  sometimes  twelve  or  more  in  quick 
succession,  while  flying  after  its  mate  (Mountfort  and  Ferguson- 
Lees  1961).  On  one  occasion  E.  R.  Parrinder  (in  litt.)  played  back 
a tape  recording  of  the  song  in  the  field;  the  male  flew  towards 
him  calling  at  about  twice  the  normal  speed,  and  as  it  passed  near 
gave  about  eight  fairly  slow  wing-claps.  An  injured  bird  once 
assumed  an  aggressive  threat  posture  when  approached,  opening 
its  mouth  very  wide  to  display  the  bright  red  interior  while  making  a 
loud  hissing  (Cowles  1967).  In  Tunisia  birds  have  been  recorded 
attacking  anyone  inspecting  their  eggs,  but  apparently  not  so  in 
southern  Spain  (Marinkelle  1959).  In  fact  lb  Trap-Lind  (in  litt.) 
found  the  one  he  photographed  (plates  57-58a)  very  confiding,  and 
although  he  used  a hide  he  thought  he  might  have  succeeded  without 
it.  In  the  dark  the  pair  often  came  close  to  him  and  his  wife,  hovering 
and  looking  at  their  faces  or  inspecting  the  hide.  Only  one  bird, 
presumed  to  be  the  female,  was  seen  incubating;  in  the  late  after- 
noon its  mate  often  hovered  just  above  it,  but  no  ‘change-over’ 
was  seen.  Eric  Hosking  (in  litt.)  actually  took  a series  of  close-up 
photographs  in  the  daytime  without  a hide,  the  bird  returning  to 
the  two  eggs  about  20  minutes  after  it  was  flushed.  While  being 
stalked,  it  sat  with  eyes  almost  completely  closed,  opening  them 
only  briefly  when  he  tapped  the  metal  tripod. 

Little  is  known  of  the  species’  feeding  habits,  although  it  is 
clearly  largely  crepuscular  and  nocturnal,  taking  moths,  beetles, 
grasshoppers  and  flies  while  in  flight;  young  locusts  may  be  picked 
from  the  ground,  and  even  caterpillars  are  eaten  (Witherby  et.  al. 
1938-41,  Etchecopar  and  Hue  1967). 

The  eggs,  usually  two,  are  laid  on  the  bare  ground,  although 
there  may  be  a small  scrape  among  debris  of  branches  and  twigs 
(plates  57a,  58).  They  are  said  to  be  almost  indistinguishable  from 
those  of  the  Nightjar — elliptical  and  glossy,  greyish-white  blotched 
yellowish-brown,  greyish-green  or  lead-grey,  and  sometimes 
streaked  with  darker  brown  (Witherby  et.  al.  1938-41).  In  Tunisia 
Marinkelle  (1959)  found  some  birds  breeding  in  small  groups  of 
four  to  twelve  nests,  separated  from  each  other  by  two  to  fifteen 
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‘ ate  57.  Red-necked  Nightjar  Cafirimulgus  rujxcollis  with  day-old  chick.  Spain 
.June  1967  ( photos : lb  Frap-Lind).  This  species,  nesting  only  in  Iberia  and  north- 
west Alnca.  is  larger  and  heavier  than  the  Nightjar  C.  eurofmeus : its  plumage  is 
< qually  cryptic  and  includes  a golden-brown  collar  and  white  throat  pages  350-396 
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I i.  a i hs  58  and  59.  Red-necked  Nightjar  Caprimulgtn  ruficollis.  its  eggs  and  young. 
Spain,  June  1967  ( photos : lb  Trap-Lind).  The  eggs,  almost  invariably  two.  are  laid 
on  the  bare  ground,  often  in  a shallow  scrape  among  debris  of  dead  wood.  Incuba- 
tion lasts  18-19  days.  though  in  this  nest  one  ol‘ the  eggs  was  infertile;  chicks  arc 
coveted  with  bullish  down,  and  two  broods  may  be  normal  (pages  394-395'.  Above 
and  below,  breeding  habitats  in  Coto  Donana,  Spain.  May  1956  [photos:  Eric 
Hosking) : the  trees  are  stone  pines,  and  the  locally  dense  bush  layer,  broken  by 
patches  of  bare,  usually  sandy  ground,  may  include  pine  and  oak  scrub.  Halimium. 
pistachio,  broom,  gorse,  tree  heath,  brambles  and  prickly  pear  (pages  392-393 
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Plate  6o.  Above,  hybrid 
Swallow  Hirundo  nistica 
X House  Martin  Delichon 
urbica , Sussex,  Septem- 
ber 1972  {photo:  Roger  H. 
Charlwood) ; left,  House 
Martin  copulating  with 
Swallow,  Netherlands. 
May  1971  {photo:  Ham 
Schouten)  (pages  398-40" 
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metres,  but  in  southern  Spain  he  could  find  no  signs  of  social 
breeding.  Ib  Trap-Lind  heard  five  or  six  singing  males  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  hide  near  El  Rocio,  however,  and  J.  F.  Bugalho  used 
to  hear  up  to  ten  birds  singing  near  his  house  in  Castelo  de  Vide,  but 
the  sound  carries  a long  way. 

Incubation  lasts  18-19  days  and  is  probably  by  both  sexes,  the 
female  taking  the  larger  share.  The  nesting  season  in  north  Africa 
lasts  mainly  from  mid-May  to  mid-June,  but  second  clutches  may  be 
laid  until  the  end  of  July  (Marinkelle  1959,  Etchecopar  and  Hue 
I9^7)*  Spanish  birds  breed  from  early  May  to  July  (Witherby  1938- 
41).  The  nest  photographed  by  Ib  Trap-Lind  was  found  on  7th  June 
1967,  when  one  egg  had  a small  crack  and  the  other  was  infertile. 
By  10.00  hours  on  the  following  day,  the  young  bird  (plates  57b, 
58a)  had  recently  hatched  and  was  still  wet.  A few  hours  later  it 
jumped  like  a clumsy  frog  about  a metre  from  the  nest  into  the 
shade  of  a small  Eucalyptus,  but  its  parent  called  it  back  to  the 
nest.  On  12th  June  both  the  adult  and  the  chick  were  found  3* 
metres  from  the  nest. 

The  newly-hatched  young  are  covered  with  buff  or  reddish- 
brown  down,  and  are  fed  by  both  parents  until  the  female  begins 
to  incubate  the  second  clutch  (Ferguson-Lees  1970).  When  2 1 
weeks  old  they  are  able  to  make  short  flights,  and  are  independent 
at  four  to  five  weeks.  Their  plumage  is  then  similar  to  the  adults’ 
but  duller,  the  collar  being  buff  and  the  whitish  spots  smaller  and 
huffish-white. 
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Notes 

Unusual  hunting  behaviour  of  Sparrowhawks  During 
February  1972,  at  Benacre,  Suffolk,  I spent  several  hours  observing 
a pair  of  Sparrowhawks  Accipiter  nisus  hunting  over  a particular 
field  which  had  been  left  to  seed.  This  field  was  the  feeding  place 
of  a large  flock  of  finches  and  sparrows,  mainly  Greenfinches 
Carduelis  chloris,  Linnets  Acanthis  cannabina,  Chaffinches  Fringilla 
coelebs,  Bramblings  F.  montifringilla  and  Tree  Sparrows  Passer 
montanus.  The  Sparrowhawks  visited  the  field  once,  sometimes  twice, 
an  hour,  usually  singly  and  normally  gliding  in  low  and  giving 
chase  as  the  flock  rose.  On  6th  February  I saw  the  male  glide  in  low 
from  behind  a hedge,  well  away  from  the  feeding  flock.  Here  he 
went  down  to  the  ground  and  began  running  and  hopping  towards 
the  passerines  along  a clear  path  made  previously  by  a tractor. 
The  Sparrowhawk  covered  a distance  of  about  50  metres  on  the 
ground  until  quite  close  to  the  flock,  then  flew  at  speed  along  the 
tractor’s  path,  taking  the  birds  by  surprise.  I watched  this  happen 
twice  on  this  date. 

On  19th  February  I saw  the  female  glide  down  low  over  the 
hedge  and  land  in  the  field,  but  she  kept  still.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  male  appeared  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  field  and  flushed  the 
flock,  giving  chase  and  driving  the  birds  towards  the  female,  who 
then  rose  and  successfully  attacked  them.  C.  R.  Naunton 

j6  Pinewood  Avenue,  Oidton  Broad,  Lowestoft,  Suffolk 
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I he  incident  involving  both  birds  of  the  pair  may  well  have  been 
foi  tuitous,  since  co-operative  hunting  of  this  kind  is  almost  unknown 
in  non-passerines;  we  should  be  most  interested  to  hear  of  any 
similar  incidents.  Eds 

Common  Sandpipers  manipulating  and  eating  fish  On  30th 
January  iq*]2,  a very  cold  day,  I noticed  that  one  of  two  Common 
Sandpipers  Tringa  hypoleucos  by  the  central  causeway  at  Staines 
Reservoirs,  Middlesex,  was  holding  a small  fish  a few  centimetres 
long  in  its  bill  and  manipulating  it  against  the  concrete  bank.  It  did 
not  eat  the  fish  while  I was  watching. 

Reporting  a Common  Sandpiper  at  Staines  Reservoirs  in  the 
early  months  of  1973,  the  London  Natural  History  Society’s  Orni- 
thological Bulletin  for  March  1973  added  that  on  7th  March  L.  F. 
Rodgers  had  watched  it  picking  about  on  the  concrete  slope  just 
above  the  water-line  when  it  found  a small  dead  fish.  After  pecking 
at  it  and  turning  it  over  with  its  beak,  [it]  ran  up  the  slope  a few 
feet,  turned  the  fish  and  swallowed  it  head  first  like  a grebe.  The 
fish  was  slightly  longer  than  the  bird’s  beak.’  R.  H.  Kettle 
434  Merlon  Road,  London  swi8  5AE 

No  fish  were  recorded  among  the  food  of  this  largely  insectivorous 
species  in  The  Handbook  (4:  299),  but  A.  C.  Bent  (1929,  Life  Histories 
of  North  American  Shore  Birds,  2:  86)  quoted  two  instances  of  small 
fish  up  to  3 cm  long  being  taken  by  Spotted  Sandpipers  T.  macularia, 
which  are  so  closely  related  to  Common  Sandpipers  that  for  a time 
they  were  regarded  as  conspecific.  Eds 

Greenshank  with  yellow  legs  On  1st  October  1966,  at  the 
Amble  Dam,  River  Camel,  Cornwall,  C.  V.  Chilcott  and  I found  a 
Greenshank  Tringa  ncbularia  with  yellow  legs.  Suspecting  it  to  be  a 
Greater  "Yellowlegs  T.  melanoleuca,  we  kept  it  under  close  observation 
for  some  15  minutes  at  ranges  down  to  15  metres  in  excellent  light 
conditions.  At  no  time  did  it  show  even  a bint  of  grey  or  green  in 
the  leg  colour,  which  I wrote  down  in  my  notes  as  ‘bright  pale 
yellow  . When  the  bird  flewr  off  displaying  a prominent  wrhite 
wedge  up  the  back  and  uttering  a loud  ‘chew-chew-chew’,  we  w'ere 
most  disappointed. 

I can  find  no  reference  to  Greenshanks  with  yellow  legs  in  the 
literature  available  to  me.  S.  C.  Madge 

82  Clarence  Road,  Torpoint,  Cornwall  pli  1 2LT 

The  Greenshank  is  intermediate  in  size  between  the  Greater  and 
Lesser  ^ ellowlegs  T.Jlavipes.  All  three  have  dark  upperwings  without 
a w mg-bai , but  the  w lute  rump  patch  on  both  yellowlegs  is  rectangu- 
lar and  does  not  extend  up  the  back  in  a long  narrow  wedge.  Eds" 
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Mass  mobbing  of  Marsh  Harriers  by  Black-winged  Stilts  On 

1 8th  April  1973,  while  visiting  the  Salinas  de  Lavente,  Majorca,  we 
were  fortunate  to  witness  a notable  influx  of  Black-winged  Stilts 
Himantopus  himantopus.  We  counted  at  least  1 10  in  a limited  area  of 
this  vast  complex  of  salt  pans  and  marshes,  and  in  one  place  we 
found  just  over  70  feeding  fairly  close  together  with  many  smaller 
waders,  terns,  gulls  and  other  birds.  We  saw  some  remarkably 
interesting  mass  mobbing  of  one  or  more  Marsh  Harriers  Circus 
aeruginosus  by  the  stilts.  When  a harrier  flew  low  over  the  area,  the 
feeding  birds  all  took  flight  in  great  alarm,  though  all  but  the 
stilts  quickly  resettled  after  it  had  passed.  The  Black-winged  Stilts, 
with  persistent  calls  which  in  tone  and  pitch  reminded  us  of  Black- 
tailed Godwits  Limosa  limosa,  formed  into  a compact  flock  and 
mobbed  the  raptor.  They  chased  it  to  and  fro  for  400-500  metres, 
sometimes  dividing  forces  and  flying  both  above  and  below  it,  or 
spreading  out  into  a long  trailing  line,  only  to  regroup  and  repeat 
the  mass  mobbing.  We  revisited  the  site  two  days  later  and,  al- 
though their  numbers  had  somewhat  decreased,  the  stilts  were  still 
mobbing  the  harriers  in  the  same  way.  Although  it  is  well  known 
for  passerines  in  flocks  to  harass  predators,  it  is  much  rarer  for  waders 
to  behave  persistently  in  this  way. 

Bernard  King  and  A.  H.  Davis 
Gull  Cry,  g Park  Road , Newlyn,  Cornwall 

Great  Black-backed  Gulls  nesting  in  unusual  habitat  In  a 

previous  note  {Brit.  Birds , 65:  168-169),  I described  a growing  colony 
of  Herring  Gulls  Larus  argentatus  in  low-lying  coastal  farmland  and 
on  a neighbouring  shingle  spit  at  Needs  Oar  Point  on  the  Hamp- 
shire coast.  In  1971  a pair  of  Great  Black-backed  Gulls  L.  marinus 
held  territory  throughout  the  summer  in  the  midst  of  that  colony, 
defending  a site  where  fields  of  grass  and  rush  used  for  cattle  grazing 
come  to  the  edge  of  a shallow  pool.  In  1972  what  was  presumably 
the  same  pair  of  Great  Black-backed  Gulls  nested  and  raised  two 
chicks.  The  site  chosen  was  a small  islet  in  the  centre  of  a reed- 
fringed  pool  (indicated  by  the  letter  G on  the  map  accompanying 
the  note  already  mentioned),  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  farm 
fields.  A roofless  shooting  hide  with  walls  built  of  reeds  stands  on  the 
islet,  and  the  gulls  made  their  nest  in  the  opening  of  this  hide. 

After  rearing  their  young,  they  spent  most  of  the  winter  in  the 
fields.  In  spring  1973  they  once  again  held  territory  over  the  pool, 
but  unfortunately  both  were  later  shot.  J.  H.  Taverner 

1 3 Stockers  Avenue,  Winchester,  Hampshire 

Hybrid  Swallow  X House  Martin  On  22nd  September  1972  my 
wife  and  I were  mist-netting  at  our  home  on  Beachy  Head,  Sussex, 
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when  we  caught  a hybrid  Swallow  Hirundo  rustica  x House  Martin 
Delichon  urbica  (plate  6oa).  It  was  later  shown  to  N.  A.  G.  Lord  and 
together  we  examined  the  bird.  By  chance  at  the  same  time  we 
caught  both  a Swallow  and  a House  Martin  in  their  first  year,  and 
were  able  to  make  a direct  comparison  between  them  and  the 
hybrid.  The  following  description  is  condensed  from  our  notes. 

Size:  As  Swallow,  chord  of  wing  measuring  122  mm.  Upperparts:  Whole  upper- 
side  of  head,  extending  below  eyes  and  ear-coverts  on  to  sides  of  neck,  dull 
blackish  with  blue  gloss,  but  not  so  much  as  on  Swallow.  Very  faint  buff  tips 
to  some  of  these  feathers:  hind  neck  showed  some  lighter  tips.  Forehead  not 
pale  like  Swallow,  but  dark  like  House  Martin.  Mantle  and  back  like  Swallow, 
but  with  much  duller  gloss;  rump  and  uppertail-coverts  with  large  pale  tips 
forming  large  buff  rump  patch  similar  to  that  of  Red-rumped  Swallow  H. 
daurica  (though  shafts  of  these  feathers  dark).  Tail  dull  sooty,  with  no  white 
spots  at  all  on  upper-  or  underside;  size  as  Swallow,  though  less  deeply  forked. 
Wings  like  Swallow  but  duller;  whereas  Swallow  had  lesser  and  median 
coverts  glossy  blue  like  back,  hybrid  much  duller.  Underparts:  Chin  clear 
warm  buff,  more  extensive  than  on  Swallow;  gorget  much  reduced  with  some 
dark,  forming  much  less  distinct  band  extending  to  sides  of  neck;  rest  of 
underparts  cream  with  buff  suffusion,  extending  to  include  undertail-coverts 
and  joined  to  pale  rump.  Legs  and  feet:  Feathers  on  tibia  (quite  dark  in 
Swallow)  more  or  less  same  colour  as  breast;  tarsus  with  some  off-white 
feathering  on  underside  (but  not  upperside)  which  reached  to  hind  toe;  feet, 
blackish  in  Swallow,  paler  and  more  horn-coloured,  undersides  of  toes  pale 
horn  to  pink. 

When  the  bird  was  released,  we  were  able  to  watch  it  for  only  a 
short  time  as  it  flew  away,  but  the  buff  rump  patch  and  lack  of  white 
in  the  tail  made  it  appear  remarkably  like  a Red-rumped  Swallow. 
In  fact,  at  first  we  had  wondered  if  it  was  a hybrid  Swallow  x Red- 
rumped  Swallow,  but  we  soon  ruled  this  out  for,  among  other  things, 
the  Red-rumped  Swallow’s  feet  are  unfeathered  while  the  hybrid 
had  feathering  on  the  tarsi,  though  much  less  than  on  a House  Mar- 
tin. 

In  the  autumn  the  House  Martin  does  have  a slight  buff  band  on 
the  upper  breast,  and  its  white  rump  patch  is  more  buffy  than  in 
summer,  but  the  hybrid  showed  a reduced  Swallow  band  rather  than 
a more  marked  House  Martin  band.  The  rump  patch  was  very  much 
more  buff  than  the  rump  of  the  House  Martin  we  had  for  compari- 
son. In  conclusion,  it  seems  that  the  plumage  of  the  rear  half  of  the 
bird  was  nearer  to  House  Martin,  and  that  of  the  front  half  nearer 
to  Swallow,  except  that  the  forehead  was  dark  like  the  rest  of  the 
crown,  not  buff  as  in  Swallow.  Roger  H.  Charlwood 

Hodcombe,  Birling  Gap  Road,  Beachy  Head , Eastbourne , Sussex 

This  record  is  not  unprecedented:  in  her  book  Bird  Hybrids  (1958) 
Annie  P.  Gray  listed  13  published  references  to  presumed  hybrids 
between  Swallow  and  House  Martin,  ranging  in  time  from  1897  to 
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1951  and  in  geographical  areas  from  western  Europe  to  Japan.  She 
wrote  as  follows:  ‘The  species  are  believed  to  hybridize  occasionally 
in  the  wild.  Presumed  hybrids  of  both  sexes  have  been  reported.  A 
<?  described  by  Eisner  [J.  Orn.,  93:  65]  is  said  to  have  attempted  to 
mate  with  a $ Swallow.  A $ recorded  by  Hampe  [0r«.  Mber.,  39: 
1-4]  died  laying  a soft  egg.’  Hybridisation  in  such  cases  presumably 
comes  about  not  through  a pair  bond,  but  through  a male  copulating 
with  a female  of  the  other  species  at  the  moment  she  is  soliciting  her 
own  mate.  We  have  fortunately  been  sent  a remarkable  photograph 
(plate  60b)  of  a House  Martin  actually  copulating  with  a Swallow 
which  was  surprised  while  searching  for  nest  material  in  the  mud. 
Coition  occurred  four  times  and  the  photograph  was  taken  during 
the  last  attempt.  Eds 

Carrion  Crow  persistently  ‘playing’  with  object  At  4.15  p.m. 
on  26th  January  1973,  on  Bonnyton  Moor,  near  Eaglesham, 
Renfrewshire,  I noticed  two  Carrion  Crows  Corvus  corone  corone 
lingering  near  a dead  sheep.  For  some  time  they  remained  motion- 
less on  a little  hillock  overlooking  the  sheep,  pi'obably  resting  after 
a meal.  Then  one  picked  up  something  in  its  bill,  flew  up  and  drop- 
ped the  object,  following  it  down  and  landing  lightly  near  it  on  the 
grass.  I watched  this  behaviour  with  the  naked  eye  from  the  window 
of  my  car;  on  inspection  with  binoculars,  the  object  appeared  to  be 
a piece  of  dry  wood  about  5-6  cm  long  and  2 cm  thick.  The  crow 
picked  it  up  again  and  took  to  the  wing,  rising  against  a stiff  breeze; 
this  time,  however,  it  did  not  drop  the  object  but  transferred  it  to 
its  feet  in  mid-air.  It  then  descended  to  the  ground  with  its  legs 
dangling  and  the  object  still  secured  in  its  feet.  The  posture  used 
in  the  descent  was  interesting;  the  crow  ‘jack-knifed’  its  body  by 
pressing  its  bill  against  its  feet,  as  if  reinforcing  its  hold  on  the 
object. 

This  ‘game’  was  played  in  exactly  the  same  way  four  more  times 
before  the  bird  disappeared  behind  the  hill.  All  this  time,  the  other 
crow  looked  on,  apparently  unimpressed.  After  the  ‘game’  had 
finished,  the  crow  in  question  flew  towards  the  dead  sheep  and 
started  feeding.  As  dusk  was  beginning  to  fall,  I left  the  scene 
reflecting  that  in  50  years  of  birdwatching  I had  never  seen  a Carrion 
Crow  ‘playing’  with  an  object  in  this  fashion  before. 

William  G.  McKendry 

3 Russell  Gardens,  Newton  Mearns,  Glasgow  G77  6bh 

We  have  published  several  notes  on  birds  ‘playing’  with  objects, 
including  one  by  R.  W.  Hayman  (Brit.  Birds,  46:  378)  concerning 
a Carrion  Crow  in  which  the  behaviour  of  the  bird  was  remarkably 
similar  to  that  described  above.  Other  notes  (Brit.  Birds,  43:  333; 
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44 : 69;  46:  378;  48:  282;  63:  341)  have  involved  Herring,  Common 
and  Black-headed  Gulls  Larus  argentatus,  L.  cams  and  L.  ridibundus, 
Common  and  Sandwich  Terns  Sterna  hirundo  and  S.  sandvicensis,  and 
a Hooded  Crow  C.  c.  cornix.  Eds 

Spotted  Flycatcher  entangled  in  spider’s  web  H.  R.  Tutt 
(Brit.  Birds,  65:483)  reported  an  incident  in  which  a Goldcrest 
Regulus  regulus  was  found  with  its  feet  ensnared  in  threads  from  a 
spider  s web.  During  the  1972  British  Zoological  Expedition  to  Iran, 
I found  a Spotted  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  striata  at  the  Main  Kaleh 
reserve  caught  in  a similar  fashion.  The  bird  was  hanging  by  its 
legs  from  a web  in  a blackberry  bush.  Its  whole  body  and  wings 
were  also  covered  by  a tangle  of  rather  sticky  web  strands,  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  bird  was  virtually  immobilised  and  could  make  no 
attempt  to  escape  as  I approached.  Since  some  of  the  spiders  in 
that  area  are  rather  larger  than  their  English  equivalents,  with  webs 
proportionately  both  tougher  and  stickier,  such  occurrences  may 
well  have  been  not  infrequent.  After  careful  removal  of  the  web 
strands,  the  bird  was  ringed  and  subsequently  released. 

J.  W.  Doberski 

Department  of  Forestry,  University  of  Oxford 

Steppe  Shrike  on  Fair  Isle  A first-year  Steppe  Shrike  Lanius  excu- 
bitor pallidirostris  was  trapped  on  Fair  Isle,  Shetland,  on  18th  October 
^64  (Brit.  Birds,  58:  368) ; the  only  previous  British  and  Irish  record 
ol  this  distinctive  eastern  race  of  the  Great  Grey  Shrike  was  also  on 
Fair  Isle,  on  21st  September  1956  (Brit.  Birds,  50:  246-249).  This 
form  has  a wide  breeding  range  in  arid  regions  eastwards  from  the 
lower  Volga  and  Caspian  Sea,  and  winters  within  the  area  bounded 
by  Baluchistan,  Iraq,  eastern  Sudan  and  northern  Somalia. 

The  bird  was  found  perched  on  a fence  beside  a field  of  turnips 
at  Taing  at  13.30  hours  GMT  by  G.  J.  Barnes,  E.  J.  Wiseman  and 
myself.  We  watched  it  making  sorties  into  the  field  and  returning  to 
the  fence  with  insects;  we  were  struck  by  its  unusual  paleness,  with 
hardly  any  contrast  between  upperparts  and  underparts.  The  white 
wing-bar  was  very  obvious,  even  at  rest,  and  was  rather  like  that  of  a 
Lesser  Grey  Shrike  L.  minor.  The  dark  mark  through  the  eye  was  short 
and  square-ended  at  the  ear-coverts,  and  in  the  field  there  was  no 
visible  white  supercilium.  The  bird  was  similar  in  shape  and  flight  to 
Great  Grey  Shrikes  of  the  nominate  race,  though  possibly  slightly" 
smaller;  unlike  them  it  was  very  confiding,  allowing  us  to  approach 
within  about  eight  metres  and  actually  fly’ing  towards  us  on  one 
occasion  to  collect  an  insect  from  the  turnips. 

The  shrike  was  trapped  in  a mist-net  and  taken  to  the  bird  obser- 
vatory where  it  was  ringed,  weighed  and  measured;  in  the  hand  it 
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was  also  seen  by  my  wife.  It  was  released  at  the  observatory  and  flew 
off  along  the  cliffs;  it  was  not  found  again.  It  is  likely  that  the  bird 
had  arrived  on  the  previous  day,  when  a grey  shrike  had  been  seen 
briefly  in  the  Taing  area.  The  full  description  in  the  hand  was  as 
follows : 


Upperparts:  Whole  upperparts  pale  french-grey,  slightly  buff  on  forehead 
and  decidedly  more  pinkish-yellow  on  rump  (noticeable  also  in  field) ; 
scapulars  off-white  tinged  as  rump,  forming  pale  patch  not  very  obvious  in 
field.  Compared  with  black  mark  in  front  of.  through  and  behind  eye  of 
L.  e.  excubitor,  this  bird  had  an  indistinct  dark  grey-buff  mark  in  front  of  eye, 
and  a short  brownish-black  mark  behind  eye,  1 1 mm  long  and  decidedly 
square-ended;  a pale  off-white  stripe  in  front  of,  over  and  behind  eye  was 
rather  indistinct  and  not  noticeable  in  field.  Primaries  brownish-black, 
basal  halves  white  and  inner  three  tipped  white ; secondaries  brownish-black 
with  white  tips,  basal  halves  of  inner  webs  nearly  wholly  white  on  outer 
secondaries,  four  outer  ones  with  broad  white  margins  to  inner  webs ; tertials 
brownish-black  with  outer  webs  fringed  white;  primary  coverts  brownish- 
black  with  small  white  tips ; median  coverts  brownish-black  with  thin  white 
edges;  greater  coverts  paler  than  median,  especially  outer  ones,  and  all 
mottled  pale  brown  and  white  at  distal  ends;  lesser  coverts  pale  french-grey 
with  distinct  yellowish  tinge ; bastard  wing  brown  with  white  tips  and  fringes 
to  outer  webs.  Width  of  visible  wing-bar  about  15  mm;  notch  on  inner  webs 
of  1st  to  4th  primaries  and  indistinctly  on  5th.  Tail  black  and  white,  outer 
pair  of  feathers  white  with  black  shafts,  penultimate  pair  mainly  white  each 
with  black  stripe  31  mm  long  on  inner  web  28  mm  from  tip,  third  pair  black 
each  with  white  tip  16  mm  long,  fourth  pair  black  each  with  white  tip  9 mm 
long,  and  rest  black  with  small  white  tips.  Underparts : Chin  and  throat 
off-white,  rest  dirty  whitish-buff  with  pale  yellowish-pink  wash  and  rather 
soiled;  underwing-coverts  and  axillaries  white.  Very  little  contrast  between 
upperparts  and  underparts.  Bare  parts : Bill  pale  horn,  ridge  of  culmen  and 
tips  of  both  mandibles  blackish ; base  of  bill  and  gape  yellowish,  inside  of 
mouth  pinkish  (pale  bill  and  yellowish-flesh  gape  very  noticeable  in  field) ; 
iris  dark  brown ; legs  and  feet  black.  Wing-formula  and  measurements : V ery 
similar  to  those  of  the  first  British  record,  as  shown  by  the  following  com- 
parison (all  measurements  in  millimetres) : 


WING-FORMULA 

1964 

1956 

MEASUREMENTS 

1964 

1956 

3rd  primary 

longest 

longest 

Wing 

108 

I 12 

and  primary 

-7-5 

— 6.0 

Tail 

102 

105 

4th  primary 
5th  primary 

-3«o 

—6.0 

-3.0 

-7-5 

Bill  from  skull 

21 

19 

6th  primary 

— 14.0 

-15-0 

Bill  depth 

9.5 

9-5 

7 th  primary 

— 20.5 

— 21.0 

Tarsus 

29-5 

33° 

8th  primary 

— 24.0 

— 25.0 

Tarsus  thickness 

3-5 

3-5 

1st  longer  than  coverts 

17.0 

18.0 

1 st  shorter  than  3rd 

40.5 

41.0 

Weight  (grams) 

48.6 

60.7 

The  weight  was  low  compared  with  that  of  the  1956  bird  and  with 
migrants  of  the  nominate  race  on  Fair  Isle  (16  examples  averaging 
61.6  gm,  48.0-73.1  gm).  From  comparison  with  the  measurements 
of  17  migrant  L.  e.  excubitor  on  Fair  Isle,  pallidirostris  appears  to  have 
shorter  wings,  bill  and  tail  but  longer  legs.  Roy  H.  Dennis 
The  Old  Manse,  Rothiemurchus , Aviemore,  Inverness-shire  PH22  iqr 
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Born  to  Sing.  By  Charles  Hartshorne.  Indiana  University 
Press,  Bloomington  and  London,  1973.  xvi  -f  304  pages;  21 
text-figures.  Sio. 

The  last  few  decades  have  seen  the  study  of  bird  song  rise  from 
anecdote  and  anthropomorphism  to  an  exact  science.  Much  has 
been  achieved  and  even  more  remains  to  be  learned,  but  in  the 
inevitable  rush  when  a new  field  opens  up,  and  with  the  require- 
ment that  field  observation  and  research  should  be  totally  objective, 
many  (if  not  most)  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the  phenomenon 
they  are  investigating  is  primarily,  for  us,  a thing  of  beauty.  In  this 
book,  subtitled  An  Interpretation  and  World  Survey  of  Bird  Song , it  is 
proposed,  not  without  good  reason,  that  the  birds  themselves  take 
pleasure  in  song.  A career  or  reputation  might  be  ruined  by  sub- 
set ibing  to  such  a heresy’  and,  although  some  authorities  have 
declared  themselves  open-minded  in  the  matter,  Professor  Harts- 
horne is  the  first  to  commit  himself  and  to  devote  an  entire  volume 
to  the  subject. 

Charles  Hartshorne  is  a distinguished  professional  philosopher 
who,  for  more  than  50  years,  has  given  all  his  spare  time  and  energies 
to  the  study  of  bird  song;  it  has  taken  him  to  five  continents  wherein 
he  has  travelled  widely,  listening  and  recording.  Perhaps  no  one  has 
heard  so  many  species  singing  in  situ  and  perhaps  no  one  is  better 
fitted  than  a philosopher  to  tread  the  dangerous  ground  between 
aesthetics  and  ethology.  His  argument,  based  on  observational  data, 
is  that  the  functional  attributes  of  bird  song  do  not  preclude  the 
enjoyment  of  singing  per  se  by  the  bird.  We  have  no  grounds  for 
assuming  that  aesthetic  feeling  is  merely  a subordinate  refinement 
to  the  life  of  Man,  though  aesthetic  thought  may  be.  If  aesthetic 
feeling  a sense  of  enjoyment — accompanies  activities  which  are 
selectively  favourable,  then  not  only  will  it  be  perpetuated,  it  will 
itself  become  a factor  in  the  process  of  selection. 

The  twelve  chapters  range  widely  in  the  field  of  animal  vocali- 
sation. After  beginning  with  ‘The  aesthetic  analogy  as  scientific 
hypothesis  , there  is  a chapter  on  ‘Animal  music  in  general’  which 
covers  creatures  as  diverse  as  crickets  and  whales.  Chapter  2 com- 
pares bird  song  with  human  music,  and  shows  that  birds,  within 
their  physical  and  mental  limitations,  resort  to  many  of  the  devices 
which  are  basic  to  musical  form;  this  is  an  indisputable  fact.  Chapter 
4 contains  a good  review  of  imitation  and  imitative  chatter.  Methods 
of  describing,  notating  and  analysing  song  are  considered  in  chapter 
5-  Proposals  for  the  evaluation  of  song  by  the  quantification  of 
certain  aspects  of  singing  are  made  in  chapter  6.  In  chapter  7 
Professor  Hartshorne  restates  his  well-known  Anti-Monotony 
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Principle,  a concept  as  much  in  accord  with  communication  theory 
as  with  the  criteria  of  aesthetic  worth.  Chapter  8 presents  evidence 
for  the  positive  correlation  of  song  output  and  quality.  The  next 
three  chapters  categorise  birds  and  their  songs:  ‘Well-equipped 
singers’,  ‘Highly-developed  or  “superior”  songs’  and  ‘Less  well- 
equipped  singers’.  The  final  chapter  summarises  results,  poses 
questions  and  ends,  as  the  book  begins,  on  a philosophical  note:  a 
timely  warning  (and  we  cannot  have  too  many)  of  the  disaster  that 
will  follow  our  unrestrained  technological  race  and  our  dangerous 
conceit  inherent  in  the  freedom  technology  has  brought  us. 

The  strict  behaviourist  may  find  parts  of  it  too  speculative,  but 
this  is  an  honest  book  and  a good  book  that  will  give  pleasure  and 
much  food  for  thought  to  those  who  can  still  wonder  at  the  beauty 
of  the  natural  world  without  wishing  to  reduce  every  facet  of  it  to 
a spurious  mechanism  born  of  our  own  misconceptions. 

Joan  Hall-Craggs 

An  Analysis  of  the  Population  Dynamics  of  Selected  Avian 
Species,  with  Special  Reference  to  Changes  during  the 
Modern  Pesticide  Era.  By  Charles  J.  Henny.  Wildlife  Re- 
search Report  1,  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1972.  99  pages;  23  figures.  $1. 

The  aims  of  this  study  were  to  determine  the  present  status  of  16 
North  American  species  and  to  investigate  any  changes  which  may 
have  occurred  during  the  last  40  years.  The  species  were  two  herons, 
Brown  Pelican,  five  birds  of  prey  including  Osprey,  two  owls, 
Chimney  Swift,  Barn  Swallow  (the  North  American  race  of  the 
Swallow)  and  four  other  passerines. 

Since  only  qualitative  data  on  changes  in  population  levels  and 
distributions  were  available,  the  determination  of  present  status 
was  rather  optimistic.  Nevertheless,  this  report  brings  together  much 
of  the  available  information  on  the  species’  life  histories,  and  so  is  a 
very  useful  source  of  reference.  The  meat  of  the  report  lies  in  the 
comparison  of  the  mortality  rates  of  birds  ringed  before  1946  with 
those  of  birds  ringed  during  and  since  that  year.  Mortality  rates 
were  calculated  from  ringing  recoveries,  and  these  data  were 
supplemented  by  information  on  clutch  size  from  the  literature 
and  on  brood  size  from  questionnaires  sent  to  selected  ringers. 
Nest  record  schemes  are  still  in  their  infancy  in  America,  so  the 
breeding  data  for  most  species  were  rather  sparse.  Indeed,  for  Barn 
Swallow  the  main  sources  were  published  studies  of  other  sub- 
species from  Britain  and  Japan!  It  is  a pity  that  more  authors  do 
not  follow  Dr  Henny’s  excellent  example  of  giving  the  original 
data  from  which  the  estimates  were  derived. 

The  author  concludes  that  mortality  rates  have  decreased  for  four 
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species  and  have  not  changed  significantly  for  the  other  twelve. 
Unfortunately,  he  has  apparently  misunderstood  the  formula  for 
standard  errors  given  by  Haldane,  so  that  these  are  too  low  for  all 
species  except  Barn  Owl  and  Chimney  Swift.  (The  correct  standard 
error  can  be  obtained  by  dividing  his  figure  by  the  square  root  of 
the  estimated  mortality  rate.)  Thus  he  should  have  concluded  that 
only  for  Brown  Pelican  and  Cooper’s  Hawk  had  the  mortality  rates 
declined,  this  trend  being  associated  in  both  cases  with  a decrease 
in  shooting  pressure. 

As  the  populations  of  several  of  the  species  are  thought  to  be 
decreasing,  the  constant  mortality  rates  are  taken  to  imply  that 
breeding  success  has  declined.  Where  recruitment  data  were  avail- 
able they  tended  to  support  this,  though  in  few  cases  were  they 
conclusive.  For  certain  species,  further  evidence  from  the  literature 
suggested  a correlation  between  these  downward  trends  in  breeding 
success  and  recent  changes  in  eggshell  thickness,  and  for  this  reason 
the  decreases  are  attributed  to  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  pesticides. 

Whether  or  not  this  conclusion  is  justified,  the  main  point  to 
emerge  from  this  study  is  that,  if  birds  are  to  be  used  to  indicate  the 
state  of  the  natural  environment,  mortality  rate  estimates  alone  are 
not  enough.  It  is  essential  to  monitor  both  breeding  success  and 
population  levels.  D.  I.  Sales 

The  Dotterel.  By  Desmond  Nethersole-Thompson.  Collins, 
London,  1973.  288  pages;  colour  frontispiece  and  15  black- 
and-white  photographs;  14  text-figures.  £3.50. 

This  is  the  third  of  a series  of  monographs  by  Desmond  Nethersole- 
Thompson  on  birds  studied  by  him  during  his  epic  years  in  the 
Cairngorms  area.  The  first  two,  The  Greenshank  (1951)  and  The  Snow 
Bunting  (1966),  are  both  out  of  print.  No  British  ornithologist  has 
studied  the  birds  of  the  high  tops  so  intensively,  and  this  new  book 
is  the  lesult  of  long  and  painstaking  observations,  often  in  severe 
and  arduous  conditions,  over  many  years.  The  Dotterel  is  one  of 
Britain’s  rarest  and  most  challenging  species  to  study.  Its  reversed 
sexual  1 ole  makes  it  a fascinating  subject;  and  its  severe  arctic-alpine 
breeding  habitat,  more  often  than  not  enshrouded  in  mist  and  bliz- 
zards, makes  it  a difficult  bird  to  watch. 

In  an  inteiesting  historical  introduction,  the  author  discusses  the 
impact  of  the  acquisitive  society  on  the  Dotterel  over  the  past 
centuries.  Large  numbers  used  to  be  shot  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
gourmets  and  to  supply  feathers  for  flv-tying;  then  came  the  trophy 
hunters  and  eggers.  Now  the  main  threats  are  posed  by  toxic  chemi- 
cals in  the  new  Dutch  polder  breeding  grounds,  and  by  pressures 
from  tourists.  Despite  ever-increasing  numbers  of  hill-walkers  on  the 
Cairngorms,  however,  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  species  is  more 
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than  holding  its  own  there.  Fortunately  the  bird  sits  close  and  often 
escapes  notice.  I wonder  how  many  birdwatchers  realise  that  it  is  an 
offence  wilfully  to  disturb  or  photograph  it  at  the  nest  without  a 
licence. 

The  chapters  on  breeding  biology  are  of  tremendous  interest. 
Many  fascinating  aspects  are  discussed,  such  as  the  matriarchal 
society,  with  speculation  on  its  evolution;  the  share  of  the  sexes 
in  rearing  young  (the  female  Dotterel  takes  a greater  share  in 
parental  duties  than  do  female  phalaropes) ; the  cause  of  occasional 
polyandry;  and  the  time  taken  to  produce  fledged  young  (52-65 
days)  compared  with  other  waders  (for  example,  only  44-46  days  for 
the  Turnstone).  Unlike  some  cold-blooded  scientists,  the  author  gets 
real  aesthetic  pleasure  from  watching  birds : read  his  opening  para- 
graphs on  chicks  and  behaviour  in  the  nest,  and  his  evocative  initial 
remarks  under  ‘Voice’.  He  writes  with  infectious  enthusiasm  at  all 
times.  It  is  typical  of  the  man  that,  although  we  may  think  he  has 
completely  exhausted  all  topics  for  research,  he  still  bubbles  over 
with  new  ideas  for  work:  he  is  indeed  a ‘Curious  Naturalist’.  He 
has  successfully  invoked  the  aid  of  many  friends  and  correspon- 
dents. Thus  Derek  Ratcliffe  has  supplied  two  valuable  chapters,  on 
breeding  habitat  in  Britain  and  on  status  as  a breeding  bird  in 
England,  and  Adam  Watson,  who  is  often  quoted,  has  written  a 
chapter  with  Raymond  Parr  on  ‘Timing  of  reproduction  in  Dotterel 
and  Ptarmigan’. 

There  is  evidence  of  recent  extensions  in  the  breeding  range  in 
Britain — from  Sutherland  to  Kirkcudbrightshire,  the  Lakeland 
Fells,  and  even  Wales.  The  most  extraordinary  development  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  the  nesting  in  reclaimed  polders,  below  sea 
level,  in  the  Netherlands.  There  is  a chapter  on  world  distribution 
and  movements. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  colour  photographs  by  Ian  Pennie, 
and  with  black-and-whites  by  other  well-known  hill  men — the  late 
John  Markham,  Sandy  Tewnion,  George  Yeates  and  others.  There 
is  a wealth  of  basic  data  in  the  24  tables  (wisely  placed  with  other 
appendices  at  the  end),  a selected  bibliography  and  a comprehensive 
index.  This  is  a splendid  book,  full  of  information,  well  produced 
and  reasonably  priced.  George  Waterston 

Birds.  By  Claus  Konig,  translated  from  the  German  by  H. 
Mayer-Gross.  Collins  Colour  Guides,  Collins,  London,  1973 
(first  published  in  German  in  1966-67).  Vol.  1 (Swifts  to 
Finches):  256  pages,  including  136  pages  of  colour  photo- 
graphs. Vol.  2 (Divers  to  Owls):  256  pages,  including  150 
pages  of  colour  photographs.  £1.50  each. 

These  two  compact  volumes  offer  a new  concept  in  bird  books:  a 
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text  supplemented  not  by  drawings  or  paintings  of  birds  but  by 
colour  photographs.  Although  stated  to  be  for  readers  of  all  ages 
and  levels  of  experience,  they  are  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  the 
beginner;  the  text  is  thorough  and  authoritative,  but  to  the  more 
experienced  offers  nothing  that  cannot  be  found  in  other  guides. 
The  two  volumes  describe  248  species  in  full,  with  brief  notes  on 
many  allied  ones;  the  colour  photographs  include  at  least  one  for 
each  species  fully  described. 

The  text  is  sub-divided  under  family,  description  (including  length 
in  inches,  weight  in  pounds  and  ounces,  but  so  imprecise  as  to  be  of 
little  value,  song  and  calls),  distribution,  habitat,  breeding,  food, 
and  allied  species,  which  are  usually  (though  not  always)  described 
briefly.  The  layout,  on  glossy  paper  throughout,  is  convenient — two 
facing  pages  of  text  alternating  with  two  facing  pages  of  photo- 
graphs. The  captions  are  on  the  same  pages  as  the  text,  normally  at 
the  foot;  this  arrangement  is  thoroughly  confusing,  however,  since 
the  species’  English  and  scientific  names  are  printed  in  precisely  the 
same  type-face  as  the  main  text  headings.  It  is  frequently  difficult 
to  say  with  certainty  to  which  species  the  text  relates  without  close 
scrutiny. 

The  intention  seems  to  be  to  present  a wide  selection  of  the 
commoner  European  birds,  but  to  the  British  reader  the  choice  does 
not  always  seem  appropriate,  and  one  realises  that  the  species 
described  in  the  text  must  have  been  chosen  to  meet  the  available 
photographs.  There  are  some  strange  omissions  of  common  birds 
from  the  main  text,  and  under  ‘allied  species’  one  finds  the  very 
briefest  descriptions,  with  no  illustrations,  of  Shoveler,  Brent  Goose, 
Merlin,  Grey  Plover,  Green  Sandpiper,  Knot  and  very  many  others. 
As  this  category  also  includes  such  extreme  rarities  (even  on  a 
European  scale)  as  Pallas’s  Sea  Eagle,  Pallas’s  Sandgrouse  and 
Siberian  Rubythroat,  with  no  qualifying  statements  as  to  their 
numbers,  the  books  are  misleading  and  can  in  no  way  be  regarded 
as  offering  anything  more  than  ‘a  kaleidoscope  of  the  entire  Euro- 
pean avifauna’,  as  they  are  described  on  the  dust-jackets.  As  such  a 
kaleidoscope,  they  are  colourful  and  attractive,  and  worth  buying 
for  the  photographs  alone.  Mostly  by  German  photographers,  these 
make  up  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  good  colour  photographs  of 
birds  currently  available  in  this  form,  and  the  reproduction  is 
excellent  in  both  colour  and  definition.  Some  are  outstanding,  such 
as  the  series  of  woodpeckers,  tits,  gulls  and  terns,  and  most  of  the 
waders;  less  effective  are  the  raptors,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  of 
captive  birds  and  several  of  which  are  out  of  focus,  while  full  justice 
is  not  given  to  those  eminently  photogenic  birds,  the  owls.  There  are 
a few  photographs  so  poor  as  to  be  worthless,  marring  an  otherwise 
splendid  collection. 
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Generally  speaking,  these  two  volumes  are  good  value  for  money, 
and  set  a standard  for  what  could  be  the  pattern  of  many  useful 
guides  in  the  future — a collection  of  good  colour  photographs  to 
show  what  birds  really  look  like  in  the  field.  B.  A.  E.  Marr 
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Scope  of  ‘British  Birds’  I have  been  receiving  British  Birds  for  a 
few  years  now,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  present  trend  is  to 
include  more  and  more  foreign  material.  For  example,  the  March 
1973  issue  contained  papers  on  the  identification  of  four  species  of 
large  falcons  (two  of  which  have  never  been  recorded  here)  and  of 
Ring-billed  Gulls,  notes  on  Greenshanks  feeding  away  from  water  in 
Nairobi  and  on  Bramblings  taking  peanuts  in  West  Germany,  a 
letter  on  nest  sites  of  Crag  Martins,  and  reviews  of  Handbuch  der  Vogel 
Mitteleuropas  and  Atlas  des  Oiseaux  de  Belgique  et  d’ Europe  Occidentale. 

While  I think  this  is  all  very  interesting,  I cannot  really  see  why 
it  should  come  in  the  field  of  British  Birds.  I realise  that  Greenshanks 
are  British,  but  the  fact  that  they  feed  away  from  water  in  Nairobi 
does  not  really  impress  me.  I know  that  my  views  are  shared  by 
other  readers  and  am  concerned  whether  the  future  success  of  British 
Birds  may  be  jeopardised  if  the  trend  continues.  There  must  be  a 
wealth  of  interesting  information  to  be  published  about  British  birds 
without  using  material  of  a foreign  nature.  Please  change  the  con- 
tents or  the  title — the  two  do  not  go  together.  A.  Reynolds 
14  Grey  stoke  Gardens,  Enfield,  Middlesex 

The  very  first  issue  of  British  Birds,  published  in  June  1907,  in- 
cluded articles  on  recent  additions  to  the  British  list,  on  the  breeding 
habits  of  Ospreys  in  New  Jersey,  of  Orphean  Warblers  in  Asia  Minor 
and  of  Savi’s  Warblers  in  Plungary,  and  on  the  southern  winter 
quarters  of  the  Arctic  Tern.  In  an  editorial  in  1970  {Brit.  Birds,  63: 
1-5),  we  defined  our  future  scope  to  cover  the  field  study  of  the  birds 
of  Britain  and  the  west  Palearctic  (this  being  understood  to  include 
observations  of  such  birds  outside  that  area),  but  this  had  been  the 
case,  in  effect,  ever  since  the  early  days.  Britain,  Europe,  north 
Africa  and  south-west  Asia  form  together  a zoogeographical  entity, 
which  also  happens  to  encompass  the  ornithological  experience  of 
the  vast  majority  of  our  readers.  As  we  wrote  in  our  editorial  of  three 
years  ago,  ‘ ...  a literal  limitation  to  occurrences  in  Britain  makes 
even  less  sense  than  in  past  years  when  visits  and  observations  over- 
seas were  far  less  frequent  and  widespread  than  they  have  recently 
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become  , and  such  a limitation  would  put  severe  restrictions  on  our 
treatment  of  the  50%  of  the  species  on  the  British  and  Irish  list  that 
aie  only  migrants  or  vagrants  to  these  islands.  If  we  changed  the 
title  ol  the  journal  while  maintaining  the  present  breadth  of  contents, 
would  Mr  Reynolds  continue  to  subscribe? 

The  March  1973  issue  contained  an  unusually  large  proportion 
of  material  on  birds  outside  Britain  and  Ireland;  comparisons  could 
be  made  with  other  recent  issues,  and  arguments  could  be  raised  in 
defence  ol  particular  items,  but  our  disagreement  with  the  views 
expressed  above  is  one  of  principle.  We  should  be  interested  in  the 
views  of  readers  on  this  letter  and  also  on  the  one  that  follows.  Eds 

Seasonal  analyses  of  records  Since  my  return  to  this  country  in 
1 97 1,  having  spent  most  of  the  period  since  i960  in  the  United  States, 
I have  had  to  reacquaint  myself  with  British  ornithology.  In  the 
process,  I have  been  thinking  about  a more  systematic  and  current 
reporting  system  for  British  field  observations.  I do  not  in  any  way 
want  to  detract  from  your  own  ‘Recent  reports’,  but  I hope  that 
you  would  not  claim  that  this  monthly  essay  summarises  anything 
more  than  a sample  of  observations. 

l or  the  last  two  years  I have  been  recorder  for  the  Lancaster  and 
District  Bird  Watching  Society.  As  in  many  other  societies,  I collect 
records  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year,  vetted  where  necessary  by  a 
rarities  committee,  compile  the  bird  report  and  submit  it  to  the 
editor  of  the  society’s  annual  report,  which  is  usually  published  in 
June.  Few  people  outside  the  society  see  the  report,  though  I suppose 
a researcher  might  find  it  useful.  I do  not  think  anyone  has  ever 
claimed  that  this  cycle  was  designed  for  anything  but  posterity. 

My  proposal  is  that,  under  the  leadership  of  British  Birds  and  in 
co-operation  with  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology  and  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  an  extensive  network  of  regional 
iccordeis  be  set  up,  to  whom  all  active  observers,  recruited  from 
county  and  local  societies,  B.  I .O.  members,  R.S.P.B.  local  represen- 
tatives and  group  leaders  would  send  reports  on  a quarterly  basis 
(winter  season,  spring  migration,  breeding  season  and  autumn 
migration)  to  be  edited  and  published  in  British  Birds.  The  journal 
American  Birds,  published  bi-monthly  by  the  National  Audubon 
Society  and  formerly  called  Audubon  Field  Notes,  carries  such  periodi- 
cal reviews  covering  the  whole  of  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada.  In  a 
country  as  small  and  as  well  watched  as  Britain,  it  is  surely  feasible 
to  think  of  a reasonably  comprehensive  picture  emerging  within  six 
months  of  the  end  of  the  quarter.  Take  a look  at  the  February  1973 
issue  of  American  Birds  and  ask  yourselves  why  we  should  not  have  the 
autumn  migration  as  well  covered.  ' Michael  Thomas 

The  Gables,  Silverdale,  Carnforth,  Lancashire 
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Book  security  May  I draw  to  your  attention  the  matter  of  book 
security  ? As  some  of  your  readers  will  no  doubt  be  aware,  this  letter 
is  based  on  that  considerable  wisdom  which  comes  from  hindsight. 
The  Alexander  Library  of  the  Edward  Grey  Institute  contains  an 
extensive  collection  of  books  on  birds.  In  November  1972  the 
Librarian  noticed  that  one  of  the  rarer,  more  valuable  works  was 
missing;  a check  revealed  that  another  five  had  also  been  taken. 
The  replacement  value  of  these  works  was  in  the  region  of  £6,000 
to  £7,000.  During  the  ensuing  months  I have  learned  a great  deal 
about  books  that  I did  not  know  before,  and  the  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  draw  people’s  attention  to  two  of  these  things,  namely  the 
recent  rise  in  book  values  and  the  difficulty  of  tracing  and  identi- 
fying stolen  works. 

Many  ornithologists  have  a library  of  bird  books,  though  probably 
few  know  their  true  value,  insure  them  or  take  reasonable  steps  to 
safeguard  them.  It  is  very  difficult  to  maintain  adequate  insurance 
cover  for  their  replacement,  since  prices  are  rising  so  rapidly  with 
the  general  inflation.  To  quote  but  a few  examples,  first-class  copies 
of  Howard’s  two-volume  The  British  Warblers  (1907-15)  are  on  sale 
for  £150,  first  editions  of  Bewick’s  two- volume  History  of  British 
Birds  (1797-1804)  may  go  for  £50-£ioo,  and  Bannerman’s  eight- 
volume  work  The  Birds  of  Tropical  West  Africa  (1930-51)  already 
fetches  over  £100.  Top-class  copies  of  Dresser’s  nine-volume  master- 
piece A History  of  the  Birds  of  Europe  (1871-90)  are  priced  at  £2,000, 
and  a set  of  British  Birds  may  well  be  worth  £200.  A modest  library 
might  easily  cost  £ 1 ,000  to  replace. 

The  ‘middle-price’  books  present  perhaps  the  greatest  temptation 
to  a knowledgeable  thief,  since  they  are  reasonably  common  and 
easy  to  pass  on,  but  hard  to  trace  and  identify.  Few  people  take 
much  care  about  the  identification  of  books,  perhaps  not  wishing  to 
damage  them.  Stamps,  names  and  sticky  labels  are  worthless  from 
this  point  of  view,  being  easily  removable.  The  ideal  method  seems 
to  be  a distinctive  one  that  thieves  would  not  notice — filling  in  odd 
letters  with  pencil  or  invisible  ink,  or  even  making  small  pinholes 
here  and  there — provided  that  the  positioning  of  such  marks  is 
carefully  recorded  so  that  they  can  be  relocated!  Unusual  books  or 
those  in  unusual  bindings  can  easily  be  photographed.  A careful 
record  of  the  more  valuable  books  in  the  collection  should  be  kept 
in  a separate  place,  so  that  one  knows  at  once  what  is  missing.  A few 
moments’  trouble  now  might  save  a great  deal  more  at  a later  date 
and  possibly  lead  to  the  recovery  of  books  that  would  otherwise  be 
lost  for  ever. 

Our  own  story  had  a happy  ending  in  that  all  the  missing  works 
were  recovered.  While  not  as  rare  as  Gould’s  or  Audubon’s  (which 
are  housed  elsewhere  in  the  University),  they  were  sufficiently 
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unusual  for  booksellers  to  know  when  they  had  last  been  on  the 
market.  Although  the  most  valuable  had  all  been  shipped  abroad, 
one  had  been  sold  to  a large  dealer  who,  of  course,  remembered  it: 
with  this  as  a lead,  the  culprit  was  soon  traced  by  the  police. 

We  have  now  installed  a high-security  book  stack  in  which  all  our 
most  valuable  works  are  housed.  One  should  never  be  complacent, 
however,  and  next  time  we  may  not  be  so  lucky.  C.  M.  Perrins 

Department  of  Zoology,  Edward  Grey  Institute  of  Field  Ornithology,  South 
Parks  Road,  Oxford  oxi  3PS 

Adaptation  by  predators  to  urban  life  The  last  ten  years  have 
seen  some  interesting  changes  in  the  status  of  certain  avian  and 
mammalian  predators  in  the  urban,  suburban,  light  industrial  and 
dockland  zones  of  the  City  of  Southampton.  Both  Tawny  Owls 
Strix  aluco  and  l’oxes  Vulpes  vulpes  were  already  established  breeders 
on  the  common  and  parkland  areas  in  the  early  ipSo’s,  but  are  now 
also  widely  observed  in  residential  parts  and  occasionally  elsewhere. 
1‘oxes  are  coming  increasingly  into  private  gardens  and  the  grounds 
of  shopping  areas  to  scavenge,  Badgers  Aleles  meles  to  a lesser  extent. 
After  a period  of  scarcity  in  the  early  1960’s,  Kestrels  Falco  tinnun- 
culus  have  established  themselves  as  regular  breeders  in  parts  of  the 
old  town  and  docks.  Sites  at  which  nesting  has  been  attempted 
include  warehouses,  a gas  holder,  a crane  and  a pylon.  Little  Owls 
Athene  noctua  have  bred  irregularly  throughout  the  period,  but  Barn 
Owls  Tyto  alba  only  since  1970,  following  years  of  sporadic  sightings. 
Both  occur  on  waste  ground  associated  with  light  industry,  railway 
sidings  and  dockland. 

Pellet  analyses  indicate  that  the  Barn  Owls  are  feeding  largely 
on  Short-tailed  Voles  Microtus  agrestis  and  Brown  Rats  Rattus  norve- 
gicus,  and  the  Kestrels  and  Tawny  Owls  on  small  birds,  particularly 
House  Sparrows  Passer  domesticus  and  Starlings  Sturnus  vulgaris,  and, 
to  a lesser  extent,  small  rodents.  Small  birds  and  rodents  are  also 
the  primary  prey  of  the  Short-eared  Owl  Asio  fiammeus.  Merlin 
F.  columbarius  and  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus  which  frequent  the 
rough  grassland  and  rubbish-tip  areas  being  reclaimed  at  the 
western  extension  of  the  new  docks.  Clearly  a number  of  predators 
are  managing  to  adapt  to  urban  conditions  and  to  take  advantage 
of  new  food  sources. 

This  summary  is  based  on  observations  made  by  members  of  the 
Southampton  Natural  History  Society  and  has  been  compiled  with 
the  collaboration  of  its  recorder,  P.  Bowman.  David  E.  Glue 

British  Trust  for  Ornithology,  Beech  Grove,  Tring,  Hertfordshire  HP23  5NR 

Photographs  wanted  of  small  Calidris  sandpipers  I have  now 
almost  completed  a paper  on  the  identification  of  seven  species  of 
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small  waders  in  the  genus  Calidris ; this  is  expected  to  be  published 
early  in  1974.  The  species  dealt  with  are  the  Little  and  Temminck’s 
Stints  C.  minuta  and  C.  temminckii,  the  Least,  Semipalmated  and 
Western  Sandpipers  C.  minutilla,  C.  pusilla  and  C.  mauri,  the  Red- 
necked (or  Eastern  Little)  Stint  C.  ruficollis  and  the  Long-toed 
Stint  C.  subminuta ; the  last  is  an  Asiatic  species  that  has  never 
been  recorded  in  Europe  but  which  might  occur  here  as  a vagrant. 
The  paper  thus  covers  all  the  true  stints  and  ‘peeps’  in  the  Holarctic. 
Although  it  will  include  sketches  and  a colour  plate,  there  will  be 
considerable  scope  for  the  reproduction  of  black-and-white  photo- 
graphs, and  I would  be  most  grateful  if  anyone  who  has  prints  of 
these  species  which  might  be  suitable  for  publication  would  send 
them  to  me  at  the  address  below,  before  the  middle  of  November. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  photographs  of  young  birds  in  first- 
autumn  plumage,  though  others  may  be  useful  in  showing  such 
features  as  build  and  jizz.  Any  photographs  of  the  two  Asiatic 
species  would  be  particularly  valuable.  Unfortunately  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  reproduce  transparencies  in  colour,  but  suitable  mono- 
chrome prints  can  sometimes  be  made  from  them.  All  prints  and 
transparencies  will  be  acknowledged  and  then  returned  when 
finished  with.  D.  I.  M.  Wallace 

g Woodhill  Rise,  Heads  Lane,  Hessle,  Hull,  Yorkshire  hu  i 3 ohz 

News  and  comment  Robert  Hudson 

Pickled  birds  on  the  menu  A recent  press  statement  by  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Birds  draws  attention  to  a distasteful  matter  not  yet  covered  by 
legislation:  the  importing  of  pickled  birds  from  Cyprus.  It  is  thought  that  five  to 
seven  million  passerines,  largely  Blackcaps,  are  killed  annually  in  Cyprus,  following 
an  increase  in  lime-stick  trapping.  These  are  pickled  and  sold  as  delicacies,  many 
for  internal  consumption,  though  very  large  numbers  are  exported.  A sample 
survey  by  the  R.S.P.B.  found  that  pickled  birds  are  readily  available  in  London 
shops,  particularly  those  in  Greek  ownership,  and  sell  at  around  £5  per  jar  of  24- 
25,  legless,  headless  and  preserved  in  liquor.  No  statistics  are  available  on  the 
numbers  of  birds  imported  in  this  way ; according  to  one  estimate,  as  many  as  a 
million  reach  Britain  annually,  by  no  means  an  impossible  figure  in  view  of  a 
report  that  Reo  Stakis  Restaurants  of  Glasgow  imported  10,000  for  a single 
wedding  reception  in  January  1973.  It  is  clearly  absurd  that  birds  bred  in  coun- 
tries where  they  are  rigorously  protected  are  being  killed  on  migration  and  exported 
back  to  those  countries.  No  new  legislation  is  required;  this  importation  could  be 
prohibited  by  an  Order  under  the  Protection  of  Birds  Act  1954  or  the  Import 
Export  & Customs  Powers  (Defence)  Act  1939.  May  one  be  made  soon. 

Cagebird  exhibition  The  1973  National  Exhibition  of  Cage  and  Aviary  Birds 
will  be  held  in  Alexandra  Palace,  London,  from  30th  November  to  2nd  December. 
These  annual  exhibitions,  of  which  this  will  be  the  30th,  give  some  indication  of 
the  variety  of  foreign  species  now  being  imported  by  aviculturists,  and  the  range  of 
allegedly  aviary-bred  British  birds  kept  in  captivity.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  in  recent  years  these  national  shows  have  been  disappointing  in  the  limited 
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variety  of  species  exhibited,  and  it  is  thought  that  many  of  the  more  interesting 
ones  are  being  entered  only  for  local  shows  that  offer  cash  prizes. 

Shelving  of  proposed  Welsh  National  Park  In  the  December  1972  issue  {Brit. 
Birds,  65:  537),  I reported  on  plans  by  the  Countryside  Commission  to  establish 
a new  National  Park  of  1,210  square  km  in  mid-Wales,  based  on  the  Cambrian 
Mountains.  When  this  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Wales 
for  confirmation,  the  Commission  was  confident  that  this  would  be  just  a formality. 
It  was,  therefore,  surprised  and  dismayed  to  learn  recently  that  the  Welsh  Office 
had  rejected  the  plan,  moreover  without  first  holding  a local  enquiry.  The  Coun- 
tryside Commission  believes  that  there  is  a pressing  need  to  conserve  this  region 
in  view  of  threats  from  commercial  forestry,  water  schemes  and  other  developments 
and  feels  strongly  that  it  should  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  state  its  case 
in  public,  answer  criticisms,  ally  misunderstandings,  and  underline  the  economic 
advantages  to  local  people.  The  Commission  has  gone  so  far  as  to  state:  ‘That 
the  Secretary  of  State  chose  to  reject  these  opportunities  without  even  subjecting 
them  to  public  scrutiny  is  a matter  for  deep  dismay  amongst  all  those  who  have 
at  heart  a real  interest  in  this  wild  and  beautiful  part  of  Wales.’  One  cannot  but 
agree. 

New  Cornell  director  The  Cornell  University  Laboratory  of  Ornithology, 
Ithaca,  New  York,  one  of  the  most  respected  American  ornithological  research 
establishments,  has  a new  director.  O.  S.  Pettingill  Jr  has  retired  this  summer  after 
twelve  years  in  that  office,  a period  that  has  seen,  among  other  things,  the  launch- 
ing and  subsequent  establishment  as  a journal  of  international  importance  of  the 
laboiator>  s annual  publication  The  Living  Bird,  of  which  he  has  been  successively 
editor  and  co-editor.  The  new  director  is  Dr  D.  A.  Lancaster,  who  has  been 
assistant  director  since  1964  and  supervisor  of  the  sound  recording  programme; 
Dr  Lancaster  is  especially  interested  in  neotropical  birds  and  is  a foremost  authority 
on  the  tinamou  family. 

New  B.T.O.  appointment  ‘News  and  comment’  for  March  1973  mentioned  a 
pioposed  project  by  the  British  1 rust  for  Ornithology  for  a national  ‘Register  of 
Ornithological  Habitats’,  to  follow  the  Atlas  of  Breeding  Birds  in  Britain  and  Ireland 
f°w  ‘hat  fieldwork  for  the  latter  has  been  completed,  This  project,  in  effect  a 
Domesday  Book  of  ornithological  sites,  has  been  given  the  go-ahead ; fieldwork 
will  occupy  four  years.  Robert  Fuller,  a London  University  graduate  in  zoology, 
has  been  appointed  full-time  organiser  and  will  work  from  the  Trust’s  headquarters 
at  Beech  Grove,  Tring. 

Booklets  on  predatory  birds  Earlier  decades  saw  more  conflict  between  the 
advocates  of  bird  protection  and  game  preservation  than  now  occurs,  and  this 
implied  spirit  of  closer  co-operation  is  further  evident  in  a new  65-page  booklet, 
Predatory  Birds  in  Britain , produced  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  British  Field 
Sports  Society  and  the  Council  for  Nature.  A sensible  introduction  explains  how, 
in  natural  situations,* predators  are  in  balance  with  their  prey  species  and  help 
to  maintain  healthy  populations  of  them.  Further  general  sections  range  over  such 
topics  as  legal  provisions,  methods  of  control  (where  permissible),  and  ways  of 
preventing  damage  other  than  by  direct  control.  The  remaining  44  pages  are 
allotted  to  accounts  of  individual  species,  which  include  not  only  raptors  and  owls 
but  also  such  species  as  Great  Crested  Grebe,  Cormorant,  Grev  Heron,  gulls 
Kingfisher  and  crows,  for  ‘predator’  here  is  defined  as  any  bird  which  eats  other 
vertebrates.  These  accounts  each  contain  five  paragraphs,  on  identification,  breed- 
ing,  distribution,  food,  and  the  need  for  control,  the  last  emphasising  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  species  is  fully  or  partially  protected  by  law.  Most  of  the 
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information  in  this  booklet  will  be  familiar  to  ornithologists,  but  one  hopes  that  the 
gamekeeping  fraternity  will  find  here  justification  for  showing  even  more  tolerance 
towards  raptors  in  particular.  Predatory  Birds  in  Britain  is  available  at  35P  from  the 
British  Field  Sports  Society,  26  Caxton  Street,  London  SWi. 

I have  also  received  a copy  of  a new  41-page  R.S.P.B.  publication,  Ospreys  and 
Speyside  Wildlife,  by  George  Waterston  and  Roy  Dennis.  The  first  two  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  Osprey,  being  accounts  of  the  breeding  biology,  history,  protection, 
present  status  and  migration  routes  of  the  small  Scottish  population,  with  data 
up  to  1972  when  twelve  pairs  nested.  In  practice,  it  updates  the  earlier  monograph 
by  Philip  Brown  and  George  Waterston  (1962,  The  Return  of  the  Osprey ).  The  other 
three  short  sections  are  more  general  accounts  of  Speyside  birds  and  how  to  locate 
them.  This  booklet,  well  worth  having  just  for  the  splendid  photographs  it  contains, 
is  available  at  40P  from  the  R.S.P.B.,  The  Lodge,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire  SG19  2DL. 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  the  editors  of  British  Birds 
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These  are  largely  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records 

HERONS  TO  CRANE 

An  adult  Purple  Heron  Ardea  purpurea  stayed  at  Minsmere  (Suffolk)  from  1 st  to 
1 8th  and  an  immature  remained  there  from  nth  to  24th,  while  at  Sandown 
(Isle  of  Wight)  one  arrived  on  1 7th.  In  Lincolnshire  single  Little  Egrets  Egretta 
garzetta  occurred  at  Holbeach  marsh  on  3rd  and  at  North  Killingholme  from  6th 
to  17th;  and  a Great  White  Egret  E.  alba  reported  at  the  former  locality  on  24th 
would,  if  accepted,  be  only  the  third  this  century,  and  the  first  since  individuals 
turned  up  in  Cornwall  and  Dorset  in  1951  (though  see  Brit.  Birds,  65:  326).  A 
Night  Heron  Nycticorax  nycticorax  appeared  at  Cottington  Court  (Kent)  on  27th 
and  single  male  Little  Bitterns  Ixobrychus  minutus  at  Hurworth  Burn  Reservoir 
(Co.  Durham)  on  1st  and  at  Hollowed  Reservoir  (Northamptonshire)  on  8th. 
Sightings  of  Spoonbills  Platalea  leucorodia  continued:  at  Peterstone  Pill  (Mon- 
mouthshire) there  was  an  adult  on  5th  and  6th  and  two  adults  and  an  immature 
from  7th  to  1 2th,  elsewhere  on  the  Monmouthshire  bank  of  the  River  Severn  an 
adult  was  reported  on  10th  and  14th,  and  at  Slimbridge  (Gloucestershire)  another 
immature  remained  from  10th  to  27th;  on  the  east  coast  single  birds  were  at 
Minsmere  from  5th  to  14th,  at  North  Killingholme  from  6th  to  1 ith,  and  at  Cley 
and  Titchwell  (both  Norfolk)  on  9th. 

A drake  King  Eider  Somateria  spectabilis  stayed  on  the  Ayrshire  coast  from  8th  to 
14th,  while  a drake  Steller’s  Eider  Polysticta  stelleri  found  at  Vorran,  South 
Uist  (Outer  Hebrides),  on  22nd  November  1972  appears  to  have  been  present 
there  ever  since  and  is  probably  the  bird  that  also  summered  in  1972  (Brit.  Birds, 
66:  338).  A very  unseasonal  south  coast  record  concerned  two  Long-tailed  Ducks 
Clangula  hyemalis  in  full  summer  plumage  off  Pennington  Tnarshes  (Hampshire) 
on  23rd;  another,  hampered  by  fishing  line  entangled  around  its  legs,  spent  June 
and  July  in  the  Bodymoor/Shustoke/Hams  Hall  area  of  Warwickshire.  A drake 
Goosander  Mergus  merganser  summered  again  at  Blithfield  Reservoir  (Stafford- 
shire), and  a pair  of  Goldeneyes  Bucephala  clangula  stayed  at  Gailey  (also  Stafford- 
shire) until  1st  July,  the  male  still  being  present  on  8th.  Further  single  Goldeneyes 
were  recorded  in  England  in  June  and  July  at  Marlow  gravel  pits  (Buckingham- 
shire) and  on  the  River  Severn  at  Monkmoor  (Shropshire).  Nine  drake  Common 
Scoters  Melanitta  nigra  were  at  Trench  Pool  (Shropshire)  on  25th,  and  an  unusual 
midsummer  movement  of  this  species  was  noted  at  Sandwich  Bay  (Kent)  on  17th, 
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when  about  105  birds  flew  south.  A Pink-footed  Goose  Anser  brachyrhynchus  was 
seen  at  Leighton  Moss  (Lancashire)  on  3rd. 

A selection  of  publishable  breeding  records  of  the  rarer  birds  of  prey  will  be 
given  in  a later  summary,  but  a few  reports  of  migrants  may  be  listed  here.  A 
Honey  Buzzard  Pernis  apivorus  was  seen  at  Ince  Blundell  (Lancashire)  on  3rd,  and 
an  immature  Marsh  Harrier  Circus  aeruginosus  which  appeared  on  Fair  Isle 
(Shetland)  on  15th  was  found  the  next  day  with  a broken  wing  and  taken  into 
captivity.  Four  reports  of  Ospreys  Pandion  haliaelus  involved  one  over  the  Goyt 
valley  (Derbyshire)  on  1st  and  singles  at  Gailey  on  nth,  at  Pitsford  Reservoir 
(Northamptonshire)  on  18th  and  on  Fair  Isle  on  28th.  The  large  influx  of  Red- 
footed Falcons  Falco  vespertinus  has  already  been  dealt  with  in  the  May  summary, 
since  when  further  reports  have  reached  us  of  a male  at  Meikle  Ferry,  Dornoch 
(Sutherland),  on  1st  May,  and  single  females  at  Chelmorton  (Derbyshire)  and 
Hartland  Forest  (Devon)  on  28th  May  and  on  Whalsay  (Shetland)  on  17th  June. 

Quails  Coturnix  colurnix  were  seen  or  heard  at  only  twelve  localities,  a very 
poor  showing  compared  with  recent  years  (though  no  doubt  some  others  have  not 
been  notified  to  us).  On  3rd  a Crane  Grus  grus  was  at  Greenford  (Middlesex). 

CHARADRIIFORMES 

Migrant  waders  at  Minsmere  included  up  to  two  Wood  Sandpipers  Tringa 
glareola  during  the  first  half  of  the  month,  two  Curlew  Sandpipers  Calidris 
ferruginea  on  2nd,  two  Temminck’s  Stints  C.  temminckii  on  5th  and  20-25  Spotted 
Redshanks  T . erythropus  from  18th  to  30th.  Elsewhere  an  earlv  autumn  migrant 
Wood  Sandpiper  appeared  at  Chew  Valley  Lake  (Somerset)  on  28th,  two  Curlew 
Sandpipers  occurred  at  Cley  on  3rd,  and  Little  Stints  C.  minula  at  Wisbech 
sewage  farm  (Lincolnshire/Norfolk)  on  3rd,  Gibraltar  Point  (Lincolnshire)  on  4th 
(two),  Farhngton  Marshes  (Hampshire)  on  10th,  Holme  (Norfolk)  on  14th,  and 
Covenham  Reservoir  (Lincolnshire)  on  23rd  (two);  9,300  Knots  C.  canutus  and 
500  Bar-tailed  Godwits  Limosa  lapponica  summered  on  the  South  Ribble  marshes 
(Lancashire).  A Kentish  Plover  Charadrius  alexandrinus  was  reported  at  Cley  on 
9th  and  1 7th,  but  the  only  real  rarity  was  a Collared  Pratincole  Glareola pratincola 
at  Washington  (Co.  Durham)  briefly  on  17th,  before  heading  off  west. 

An  adult  Pomarine  Skua  Stercorarius  pomarinus  was  seen  over  the  Scrape  at 
Minsmere  on  2nd  and  four  flew  over  Handa  Island  (Sutherland)  on  1 ith,  but  the 
biggest  surprise  was  the  arrival  of  one  at  Holme  Pierrepoint  (Nottinghamshire) 
on  20th,  about  80km  from  the  nearest  coastline  of  the  Wash;  this  was  the  first 
record  this  century  for  Nottinghamshire.  On  about  23rd  an  adult  Long-tailed 
Skua  S.  longicaudus  was  seen  in  Balnakiel  Bay  (Sutherland).  Single  Glaucous 
Gulls  Larus  hyperboreus  were  reported  in  Northumberland,  Lancashire  and 
Glamorgan;  while  the  only  Iceland  L.  glaucoides  was  a second-year  bird  on  Handa 
Island  on  27th.  Little  Gulls  L.  minutus  were  reported  from  ten  places,  a regular 
summering  flock  in  the  Mersey  channel  (Lancashire)  numbering  120  in  mid- 
month; and  at  least  seven  Mediterranean  Gulls  L.  melanocephalus  occurred  in 
Lancashire,  Glamorgan  and  Hampshire. 

There  were  two  particularly  interesting  reports  of  rare  gulls  from  the  Neartic. 
A first-summer  Bonaparte’s  Gull  L.  Philadelphia  at  Scourie  (Sutherland)  on  7th 
will,  if  accepted,  be  the  first  June  record  for  twelve  years;  while  a first-summer  Ring- 
billed  Gull  L.  delawarensis  at  Blackpill  (Glamorgan)  from  3rd  to  14th  was  only 
the  second  report  of  this  species  in  Britain,  the  first  having  been  at  the  very  same 
locality  as  recently  as  March  1973  (Brit.  Birds,  66:  320). 

The  first-ever  White-winged  Black  Tern  Chlidonias  leucoptertis  on  Fair  Isle  was 
recorded  on  10th,  and  further  singles  were  seen  at  Rye  Harbour  (Sussex)  on  19th 
and  24th,  at  Lancaster  from  22nd  to  29th.  and  in  the  Weaver  estuary  (Che- 
shire) until  26th.  The  year’s  second  Gull-billed  Tern  Gelochelidon  nilotica  was 
reported  at  Greatham  Creek  (Co.  Durham)  on  21st. 
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OWLS  TO  BUNTINGS 

A Scops  Owl  Otus  scops  found  at  Bestwood  (Nottinghamshire)  on  28th  died  on  the 
same  day ; this  common  southern  European  owl  has  been  recorded  in  Britain  and 
Ireland  on  only  six  previous  occasions  since  1956.  A Snowy  Owl  Nyctea  scandiaca 
was  near  Loch  Doon  (Ayrshire)  early  in  the  month.  Five  reports  of  Bee-eaters 
Merops  apiaster  concerned  two  at  Gibraltar  Point  on  10th,  seven  at  Mumbles  Head 
(Glamorgan)  on  21st  and  presumably  the  same  party  of  seven  at  Releath,  Crowan 
(Cornwall),  on  25th,  one  at  Lodmoor  (Dorset)  also  on  25th,  and  two  near  Stevenage 
(Hertlordshire)  on  29th.  Hoopoes  Upupa  epops  were  reported  from  Bristol,  near 
Stourport-on-Severn  (Worcestershire),  near  Wigan  (Lancashire),  Drakelow 
(Derbyshire)  (two)  and  Donna  Nook  (Lincolnshire).  A Short-toed  Lark  Caland- 
rella  cinerea  appeared  at  Brean  Down  (Somerset)  on  16th;  and  single  Golden 
Orioles  Oriolus  oriolus  were  seen  at  Oxwich  (Glamorgan)  early  in  the  month,  at 
Ringland  (Norfolk)  on  2nd,  at  Sandwich  Bay  on  8th  and  23rd  (a  different  bird), 
in  Owston  wood  (Leicestershire)  on  gth,  and  on  Fair  Isle  on  2nd,  21st,  29th  and 
30th,  all  four  reports  at  the  last  locality  relating  possibly  to  just  one  individual. 
A Wryneck  Jynx  torquilla  was  at  Worfield  (Shropshire)  on  27th  May  and  3rd  June. 

Single  Fieldfares  Turdus  pilaris  occurred  south  of  the  Scottish  border  at  Spurn 
(Yorkshire),  Sandwich  Bay,  Minsmere  and  two  places  in  Norfolk,  and  Redwings 
T.  iliacus  were  seen  at  Sandwich  Bay  on  10th  and  Spurn  on  25th.  A Thrush  Night- 
ingale Luscinia  luscinia  on  Fair  Isle  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  month  was 
trapped,  the  third  record  for  the  island  in  1973,  while  a Bluethroat  L.  svecica 
remained  there  from  1st  to  7th  and  another  from  18th  June  to  7th  July.  Unusual 
warblers  on  Fair  Isle  included  a Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  scirpaceus  on  5th,  a 
Melodious  Hippolais  polyglotta  from  15th  to  17th,  and  a Marsh  A.  palustris  and  a 
Greenish  Phylloscopus  trochiloides  on  24th,  all  trapped.  Another  Greenish  Warbler 
was  trapped  on  Lundy  (Devon)  on  22nd.  On  20th  a Great  Reed  Warbler  A. 
arundinaceus  was  reported  at  Old  Felixstowe  (Suffolk),  and  a Cetti’s  Warbler 
Cettia  cetti  present  in  a locality  in  Sussex  from  21st  to  30th  is  encouraging  evidence 
that  the  species  may  be  in  the  process  of  establishing  a resident  breeding  popula- 
tion in  the  southern  counties  of  England.  A Savi’s  Warbler  Locustella  luscinioides 
stayed  at  Farlington  marshes  from  14th  to  16th.  A late  report  of  a Collared 
Flycatcher  Ficedula  albicollis  at  Fakenham  (Norfolk)  on  12th  May  would,  if 
accepted,  be  just  the  seventh  record  for  Britain  and  Ireland. 

A Tawny  Pipit  Anthus  campestris  in  Rue  de  la  Rocque  (Guernsey)  on  13th  is 
only  the  second  record  ever  for  that  island;  surprisingly  none  was  reported  in 
Britain  in  June,  and  the  species  seems  to  be  showing  a continued  decrease  since  the 
1971  peak  (Brit.  Birds,  65:  345;  66:  349-350).  On  Fair  Isle  a Red-throated  Pipit 
A.  cervinus  on  2nd  was  probably  the  individual  recorded  on  30th-3ist  May  (Brit. 
Birds,  66:  372).  Two  Blue-headed  Wagtails  Motacilla  f.  fiava  were  at  Freckleton 
(Lancashire)  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Rare  shrikes  reported  during  June  were 
a Lesser  Grey  Lanius  minor  at  Blythburgh  (Suffolk)  on  10th  and  a Woodchat 
L.  senator  trapped  on  Lundy  on  26th;  migrant  Red-backed  Shrikes  L.  collurio 
on  Fair  Isle  numbered  two  on  5th  and  7th,  one  on  1 ith  and  one  from  18th  to  20th. 
On  28th  a Rose-coloured  Starling  Sturnus  roseus  arrived  at  Aberdaron  (Caernar- 
vonshire), while  a Scarlet  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  erythrinus  stayed  on  Fair  Isle  from 
22nd  to  25th.  A male  Rock  Bunting  Emberiza  cia  was  reported  south-west  of 
Gatehouse  of  Fleet  (Kirkcudbrightshire)  on  9th : this  species  has  been  recorded  on 
only  five  previous  occasions  in  Britain,  though  the  possibility  of  an  escape  of  this 
or  a closely  similar  species,  the  African  Rock  Bunting  E.  tahapisi,  cannot  be  ruled 
out.  Finally,  there  were  three  sightings  of  Ortolan  Buntings  E.  hortulana  in  the 
first  week:  one  was  at  Donna  Nook  on  2nd,  one  at  Formby  Point  (Lancashire)  on 
6th,  and  a flock  of  six  at  Frodsham  (Cheshire)  on  the  latter  date,  though  at  least  in 
the  case  of  the  last  two  reports  there  must  be  a strong  suspicion  of  captive  origin. 
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A review  of  population  dynamics  in  birds 

Adam  Watson 

INTRODUCTION 

This  review  discusses  some  of  the  latest  developments  in  research  on 
population  dynamics.  A safe  way  to  do  this  is  to  take  the  usual  text- 
book approach,  which  describes  the  most  important  principles  so  far 
discovered  in  a scientific  subject  and  summarises  some  studies  as 
examples.  This  makes  a tidy  package,  of  the  kind  often  asked  for  in 
written  examinations.  However,  it  can  give  the  misleading  impres- 
sion that  the  advance  in  understanding  of  a science  is  rather  like  the 
erection  of  a building,  with  researchers  adding  more  bricks  and 
girders  to  get  nearer  the  finished  product,  and  with  a fairly  objective, 
definite  and  acceptable  product  at  any  particular  stage.  This  tends 
to  make  readers  less  critical  of  past  and  current  work.  A healthier 
position  is  that  current  understanding  in  any  field  of  science,  such 
as  population  dynamics  in  birds,  may  be  no  better  than  the  best 
explanations  that  a smallish  number  of  people  have  happened  to 
work  out  so  far.  At  any  time,  somebody  may  think  of  better  ideas 
and  experiments  which  explain  things  more  fully,  more  simply  and 
with  more  general  application.  Ideally  the  researcher  himself  is 
foremost  among  those  questioning  his  own  earlier  findings. 

This  is  the  essence  of  the  alternative  way  of  presenting  a review, 
and  the  one  I take  here.  All  of  us  benefit  by  criticism  and  by 
developing  more  critical  attitudes.  When  we  come  to  read  papers  in 
the  literature,  we  can  then  perhaps  look  at  them  more  carefully  and 
not  accept  that  what  is  in  print  is  all  good  and  reliable,  or  is  any- 
thing more  than  a temporary  step.  By  doing  so,  we  may  understand 
the  literature  better,  and  possibly  may  progress  better  and  more 
enjoy  ably  if  and  when  we  tackle  some  research  on  bird  populations. 
At  the  same  time,  this  review  was  not  intended  to  produce  mere 
anarchic  criticism.  Destructive  critics  may  well  fail  to  make  a good 
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constructive  showing  themselves  when  it  comes  to  practising  their 
own  research;  to  do  research  on  population  dynamics  in  birds  is  not 
easy.  The  course  that  I try  here  is  between  the  extreme  of  a polite 
uncritical  review  which  benefits  our  understanding  very  little,  and 
the  other  extreme  of  anarchic  destructive  criticism  which  is  almost 
as  bad. 

In  a short  review  one  can  only  skate  over  much  of  the  literature 
superficially,  and  cannot  remotely  attempt  to  cover  it  all  or  even  try 
to  summarise  it  using  key  studies.  Hence  the  omission  of  many 
important  studies  here  does  not  mean  that  I think  they  have  been 
unimportant  in  advancing  our  understanding  of  population  dyna- 
mics in  birds;  it  merely  means  either  that  they  are  not  the  best 
examples  for  developing  the  main  themes  of  this  review,  or  that  I do 
not  want  to  burden  or  bore  the  reader  with  an  exhaustive  and  thus 
exhausting  set  of  references. 

THE  LITERATURE  AND  THE  QUESTION  ASKED 

The  assumptions  which  a researcher  makes  but  does  not  state 
explicitly  can  lead  to  errors.  Here  is  one  example  from  my  papers. 
Jenkins  and  Watson  (1962)  described  how,  although  the  total 
number  of  Red  Grouse  Lagopus  lagopus  scoticus  in  a local  study  area 
might  stay  the  same  over  a period,  many  individuals  comprising  the 
population  were  changing.  In  fact,  some  turnover  was  going  on,  but 
far  less  than  what  was  then  stated.  This  paper  made  the  error  of 
assuming  (without  saying  so)  that  the  turnover  in  the  sample  of 
birds  coming  to  baited  traps  was  representative  of  the  population  in 
the  study  area,  and  ignored  the  presence  of  visiting  birds  from  out- 
side. This  is  a common  enough  assumption,  which  can  sometimes  be 
useful  in  working  out  indices  of  numbers  like  the  ‘Lincoln  index’  or 
capture/recapture  index,  but  many  serious  errors  can  crop  up  if  it  is 
not  checked. 

A researcher’s  assumptions  are  frequently  so  obvious  to  him  that 
he  does  not  think  of  publishing  them,  yet  they  are  often  crucial  to 
one’s  interpretation  of  his  paper.  Even  if  the  author  does  not  state 
them,  it  helps  understanding  if  the  reader  tries  hard  to  work  out 
what  the  hidden  assumptions  must  be.  He  can  then  tackle  the  paper 
more  critically,  asking:  do  the  results  in  text,  table  and  figure  really 
back  up  what  the  author  concludes  from  them,  or  could  one  draw 
different  conclusions?  In  the  ‘Discussion’  part  of  the  paper,  is  the 
author  justified  in  the  speculations  he  makes  from  his  conclusions? 
Finally,  the  summary  is  important:  does  he  give  only  his  methods, 
results  and  conclusions,  or  does  he  mistakenly  mix  them  with  his 
speculation,  or  even  introduce  new  material  ? 

Indeed,  one  of  the  biggest  difficulties  facing  the  reader  is  the 
amount  of  speculation  in  many  papers.  Interpretation  and  specula- 
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tion  properly  belong  in  the  ‘Discussion’ : this  is  useful  for  suggesting 
ideas,  but  is  unlikely  to  stand  the  test  of  time  as  well  as  the  actual 
observations  or  results.  Often,  fact  and  speculation  are  so  mixed  up 
in  the  Results’  part  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  one  from  the  other 
However,  it  certainly  helps  understanding  if  the  reader  tries  hard  to 
disentangle  the  two,  and  this  also  sharpens  criticism.  Earlier  papers 
on  cycles  are  a particularly  good  source  of  examples.  I will  give  one 
from  my  own  publications.  The  paper  by  Jenkins  et  al.  (1964)  gave 
some  definite,  unqualified  statements  about  gamekeepers  not  affect- 
ing the  numbers  of  predators  and  about  predators  not  affecting  the 
crop  of  Red  Grouse  shot;  these  were  invalid,  as  they  were  based  not 
on  detailed,  quantitative  results  but  merely  on  anecdotal  evidence 
about  predator  numbers,  combined  with  one-sided  speculation 
about  what  this  evidence  might  mean. 

When  reading  a paper,  it  is  useful  to  find  out  exactly  what  the 
problem  or  question  is;  sometimes  the  text  indicates  that  even  the 
author  himself  may  not  be  sure.  With  complex  problems,  it  is  easy 
lor  him  to  make  field  observations  which  will  answer  some  question 
or  other  but  not  the  one  he  posed.  The  best  way  to  assess  this  and 
to  help  him  is  to  put  him  before  a group  of  three  to  eight  people  who 
know  his  subject  and  who  know  him  well  enough  to  be  sure  that 
honest  criticism  will  not  be  taken  as  personal  insult.  This  does  not 
happen  often  enough  before  pen  goes  to  paper. 

Worse  still  for  the  reader,  some  may  publish  poor  results  and 
conclusions.  We  see  so  much  literature  nowadays  that  it  is  enticing  to 
skim  over  a paper  and  accept  what  is  printed  in  the  summary. 
Unfortunately,  the  summaries  of  too  manv  papers  give  firm  con- 
clusions for  which  the  authors  have  no  good  evidence,  and  in  some 
cases  no  evidence  at  all  However,  this  becomes  apparent  only  when 
one  reads  the  whole  paper  critically,  and  it  takes  a lot  of  will’ power 
to  read  papers  sceptically  from  the  start.  No  one  has  the  time  or  the 
energy  to  be  really  critical  when  reading  all  current  papers,  let  alone 
past  ones.  Many  save  time  by  referring  to  textbooks,  but  usually 
these  too  are  not  critical  enough,  so  that  errors  become  perpetuated 
and  correction  is  slowed. 

DIFFERENT  APPROACHES 

Something  that  may  bewilder  the  reader  about  population  dynamics 
in  birds  is  the  number  of  different  approaches  that  researchers  use 
However,  some  of  these  are  necessary  because  of  differences  in  the 
problem,  species  or  habitat.  For  instance,  one  man  spends  his  time 
in  an  office  working  out  equations  and  graphs  about  how  popula- 
tions change,  given  certain  assumptions,  whereas  another  works 
largely  in  the  field,  counting  birds  most  of  the  time.  Some  followers 
of  a particular  approach  occasionally  think  theirs  is  the  best  or  only 
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useful  way  to  study  populations.  However,  one  cannot  fully  assess 
the  likely  value  or  permanence  of  any  individual  study  or  general 
approach  until  some  years  have  passed,  when  people,  including  the 
original  authors,  have  reconsidered  and  criticised  the  matter. 

One  can  think  of  birds  at  three  levels  of  biological  organisation : 
individual,  population,  and  community.  This  paper  emphasises  the 
population  and  its  ‘dynamics’  or  changes,  but  it  is  worth  remember- 
ing the  other  two.  Some  studies  show  that  individual  birds  often 
differ  in  their  inheritance  and  appearance.  They  also  differ  in  their 
performance  in  ways  that  affect  the  population,  for  instance  in  their 
reproduction,  aggressive  behaviour,  survival,  or  utilisation  of  food. 
The  work  by  Coulson  (1971)  on  Kittiwakes  Rissa  tridactyla  is  a good 
example,  showing  the  big  difference  in  ‘quality’  and  breeding 
success  between  individuals  in  different  parts  of  a colony.  Another 
case  is  the  different  social  categories  of  Red  Grouse  and  their  very 
different  performances  (Watson  and  Miller  1971). 

At  the  level  of  the  community,  many  papers  have  been  published 
and  birds  have  featured  largely  in  them.  R.  MacArthur,  A.  A. 
Lewontin  and  B.  B.  Levins  in  the  United  States  have  led  this  field, 
and  Lack  (1971)  gave  a readable  review  of  part  of  this  subject.  The 
main  approach  with  birds  has  been  to  study  the  number  of  species 
occupying  different  ecological  ‘niches’  and  eating  different  foods  in 
a single  community  within  a whole  ecosystem  such  as  a wood  or 
marsh,  look  for  mathematical  and  other  relationships  which  simplify 
this,  visualise  a model  for  the  structure  of  that  community  and 
ecosystem,  and  use  it  to  predict  and  generalise  about  other  commu- 
nities and  ecosystems.  Workers  have  also  been  interested  in  the 
adaptive  value  of  different  feeding  habits  and  niches,  and  in  under- 
standing how  these  and  the  broader  features  of  community  structure 
and  diversity  have  evolved.  Thinking  about  how  communities  have 
evolved  in  the  past  and  how  they  function  today  is  necessarily 
speculative,  but  nevertheless  of  wide  interest  to  many  biologists.  In 
the  course  of  this  work,  the  community  ecologists  have  found  general 
principles  that  have  been  useful  in  understanding  the  exploitation 
rate  of  harvested  populations,  predator-prey  relationships,  pests,  and 
the  stability  of  ecosystems  to  natural  and  human  disturbance.  Here 
their  work  overlaps  that  of  the  ecologists  who  study  population 
dynamics  by  concentrating  on  the  numbers  of  only  one  species  in 
more  depth,  and  therefore  it  is  relevant  to  populations  as  well  as  to 
whole  communities. 

There  are  also  many  papers  on  the  evolutionary  ecology  ol  a 
single  species  or  a group  of  species.  These  look  at  relationships 
among  the  species’  habitat,  social  behaviour,  moult,  migration,  time 
of  breeding,  clutch  size,  and  the  dispersion  (pattern  of  distribution 
and  density)  of  the  population  (Lack  1965,  1971).  Another  example 
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is  the  survey  by  Crook  (1965)  of  the  adaptive  value  of  mating, 
parental  behaviour  and  other  social  organisation  in  relation  to 
differences  in  population  dispersion.  This  comparative  approach 
about  evolution  is  again  necessarily  speculative,  and  it  tends  to  lead 
to  a variety  of  hypotheses  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  get  good  evi- 
dence for  or  against.  However,  it  is  of  great  general  interest,  and 
some  of  the  keenest  arguments  among  ecologists  are  along  these 
lines.  As  in  the  case  of  community  ecology,  this  evolutionary 
approach  at  the  species  level  emphasises  broad  comparisons  and 
differences  in  population,  not  detailed  measurements  of  popula- 
tion densities  and  changes.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  more  recent 
studies  with  this  approach  have  used  experiments  and  measured 
population  dynamics  in  detail,  such  as  those  ofZahavi  (1971a,  1971b) 
on  White  and  Pied  Wagtails  Motacilla  alba , and  of  Murton  et  al. 
(I972)  on  fcral  pigeons  Columba  livia. 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  FACTS,  MODELS  AND  COMPUTERS 

It  helps  the  reader  to  understand  and  be  more  critical  of  the  litera- 
ture if  he  tries  to  work  out  how  the  author  has  organised  his  research 
in  the  field  and  in  the  writing-up.  An  early  stage  is  to  collect  facts  on 
natural  history — what  species  are  where,  roughly  how  common, 
wh(  re  they  nest,  how  many  eggs,  whether  the  cock  incubates,  what 
food  they  eat,  and  so  on.  Whoever  studies  population  dynamics  or 
social  behaviour  in  the  field  has  to  collect  some  of  this  basic  inform- 
ation on  the  natural  history  of  his  species.  He  will  probably  not  be 
content  with  what  was  done  before,  as  it  will  often  be  too  un- 
organised to  be  of  much  value.  However,  for  research  on  population 
dynamics  this  early,  exploratory,  ‘natural  history’  stage  of  the 
collecting  of  facts,  though  essential,  usually  gives  way  soon  to  more 
organised  and  concentrated  observations  and  lines  of  thinking. 

One  of  the  stylised  descriptions  of  how  people  do  research  is  that 
the  usual  first  step  is  a ‘model  or  mental  conception  of  the  thing 
being  studied  and  how  it  may  work,  based  on  hypotheses  from  past 
research  or  on  some  new  idea  since  then.  Alternatively,  such  a 
model  may  often  be  formulated  at  a later  stage  when  one  organises 
one’s  thoughts  after  exploratory  work.  A third  idea  is  that  the 
1 researcher  may  notice  some  new  phenomenon  in  the  field,  wonder 
what  it  might  mean,  and  only  then  do  more  observations.  Although 
the  first  idea  is  the  one  currently  in  favour,  things  are  more  confused 
and  haphazard  than  these  tidy  descriptions  might  indicate.  Indeed, 
the  same  person  may  well  use  all  of  them,  separately  or  mixed,  as 
well  as  fairly  intuitive  thoughts  which  do  not  easily  fit  any  conscious, 
logical  scheme. 

Whatever  a researcher  does  in  the  early  stages,  a usual  second  step 
is  that  he  collects  observations  to  confirm  or  refute  his  hypothesis  and 
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he  does  some  logical  and  mathematical  analysis.  The  model  has  now- 
become  a ‘story’  such  as  he  would  tell  in  words  to  interested  col- 
leagues, and  if  framed  mathematically  it  is  a mathematical  model. 
Next  he  predicts  future  events,  and  with  a mathematical  model  this 
means  predicting  actual  numbers.  Last  he  does  a test,  to  see  whether 
his  prediction  accords  with  real  events.  A more  powerful  test  is  to  do 
an  experiment  which  changes  only  one  thing  at  a time,  so  as  to 
eliminate  confusing  factors.  Again,  this  paragraph  suggests  a tidy 
orderly  process,  but  new  things  noticed  in  the  field  and  new  ideas 
can,  at  any  stage,  lead  to  new  kinds  of  observations  and  thus  to 
different  results.  As  it  goes  through  these  stages,  the  story  or  model 
changes,  and  new  hypotheses  and  checks  will  be  framed  to  test  and 
refine  it  further.  From  start  to  finish  it  is  simplified.  Natural 
processes  are  too  complicated  for  human  minds  to  grasp,  but  by 
thinking  in  this  simplified  way  we  can  more  easily  organise  our 
thoughts  and  then  work  out  and  often  control  the  most  important 
things  that  are  happening. 

In  the  literature,  key  factor  analysis  is  a widely  used  analytical 
technique,  based  on  a simple  model  involving  a series  of  stages  in 
time,  during  each  of  which  the  population  increases  or  decreases 
by  a varying  amount.  The  aim  is  to  find  which  stages  explain  most  of 
the  variation  from  year  to  year,  and  thus,  ideally  if  not  in  practice, 
which  are  best  for  predicting  what  the  population  density  will  be 
next  year.  The  analysis  by  Southern  (1970)  of  population  data  on 
Tawny  Owls  Strix  aluco  is  an  example  in  birds.  A lucidly  written 
example  of  a mathematical  model  based  on  key  factor  analysis 
is  a paper  by  Varley  and  Gradwell  (1968).  They  used  a simple 
model  to  help  understand  the  population  dynamics  of  winter  moths 
Operophtera  brumata  on  oaks.  The  model  was  also  a check  on  their  own 
observations  and  gave  confidence  that  they  were  on  the  right  lines. 

There  has  been  much  talk  in  recent  years  about  computers  for 
studying  population  dynamics.  With  a computer,  one  can  ‘simulate’ 
or  vary  the  mathematical  representations  of  a model  one  at  a time — 
as  in  a simple  model — to  see  how  this  affects  the  prediction.  How- 
ever, the  main  point  is  to  vary  the  mathematical  representations  in 
far  more  complex  combinations,  which  are  impossible  to  handle  by 
simple  arithmetic  on  a piece  of  paper,  and  which  may  even  be 
impossible  to  visualise  in  one’s  mind.  If  this  produces  results  which 
disagree  with  what  one  has  actually  observed  in  the  field,  it  may  rule 
out  certain  possible  explanations,  or  it  may  lead  to  new  ideas  and  so 
to  new  observations  or  experiments.  The  simulation  by  Krebs  (1970) 
with  the  population  data  from  a key  factor  analysis  on  Great  Tits 
Parus  major  is  a simple  example. 

A model  in  population  dynamics  may  involve  a net-like  system: 
this  type  of  model  is  more  complicated  than  the  sequential  series  of 
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a key  (actor  analysis.  Weather  and  other  animals  may  affect  food, 
which  in  turn  affects  the  population  being  studied,  which  may  then 
affect  its  predators  and  relieve  the  pressure  on  its  food,  and  so  on. 
Here,  the  model  begins  to  look  like  plumbing  in  a house.  It  is  useful 
to  think  of  the  connections  as  pipes  from  one  box  to  another,  the 
numbers  of  predators,  amount  of  food  and  so  on,  being  the  boxes. 
The  author  may  try  to  produce  a mathematical  figure  for  each  box 
and  each  pipe;  Varley  (1970)  gives  a good  and  readable  example 
which  says  quite  a bit  about  birds  and  about  populations,  as  well  as 
about  communities.  For  the  pipes  one  may  produce  either  correla- 
tion coefficients  that  show  how  much  of  the  variation  in  one  box  can 
be  attributed  to  the  other  boxes  supposed  to  be  affecting  it,  or  a 
figure  representing  the  amount  of  flow  along  each  pipe.  Those  who 
study  energy  flow  or  nutrient  flow  in  populations  look  at  how  these 
move  from  box  to  box  and  how  much  is  in  each  box  at  any  one  time. 
Instead  of  correlation  coefficients,  they  talk  of  transfer  coefficients, 
which  indicate  flow  in  the  pipes.  Computer  analysis  of  a complex 
system  like  this  is  an  application  of  a technique  known  generally  as 
systems  analysis’.  It  has  proved  useful  for  looking  at  relationships 
among  many  different  factors  involving  climate,  soil,  plants,  inverte- 
brates and  vertebrates  in  a whole  ecosystem,  such  as  a moor  or  a 
wood. 

During  the  recent  International  Biological  Programme,  much 
research  was  done  on  energy  flow  and  systems  analysis  in  popula- 
tions, communities  and  ecosystems,  and  some  of  it  was  on  birds, 
especially  grain-eaters.  This  showed  many  relationships  of  the  sort 
mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph.  Studies  of  energy  flow  have  also 
contributed  to  population  dynamics  by  highlighting  the  turnover 
°f  energy  and  matter  over  time.  One  may  have  a large  standing  crop 
or  biomass  ol  a long-lived  species  with  a small  turnover  and  few 
young  birds  growing,  or  the  same  amount  of  energy  maintaining  a 
smaller  standing  crop  of  a shorter-lived  species  with  a big  turnover 
of  growing  young.  However,  this  is  more  important  in  many  fish 
and  invertebrates,  where  the  adults  can  vary  a lot  in  body  size,  than 
in  birds,  where  size  is  relatively  constant.  Also,  the  frequently 
assumed  importance  of  energy  in  limiting  bird  or  other  populations 
has  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  In  various  species,  there  is  increas- 
ing evidence  that  the  percentage  content  of  certain  nutrients,  such 
as  nitrogen  or  phosphorus,  in  the  food  (and  not  the  total  amount  or 
the  flow  of  nutrients  present)  limits  numbers. 

Studies  with  energy  flow  and  systems  analysis  have  not  so  far 
proved  very  useful  (Gifford  1971)  for  understanding  the  under- 
lying mechanisms  (how  the  things  that  an  author  observes  have 
come  about)  of  what  limits  production  in  communities,  or  for  a 
detailed  understanding  of  what  happens  within  a population,  or 
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why  it  happens.  Perhaps  this  is  because  the  approach  is  usually  still 
a descriptive  one  of  documenting  what  is  there  and  what  is  asso- 
ciated with  what  else,  often  at  a fairly  superficial  level  because  of  the 
diversity  of  subjects  being  tackled.  If  experiments  are  added  to  it, 
as  urged  by  Holling  (1966),  then  it  is  likely  to  advance  our  under- 
standing of  population  dynamics  further. 

In  thinking  about  these  matters  when  one  reads  a paper,  it  helps 
one’s  understanding  if  one  tries  to  distinguish  between  studies  and 
models  which  aim  (a)  simply  to  predict  future  numbers;  (b)  to 
understand  the  various  population  processes  (for  example  repro- 
ductive or  survival  rates)  that  are  going  on,  or  the  mechanisms 
(such  as  starvation  or  social  hostility)  by  which  numbers  change,  by 
either  describing  what  is  there  or  doing  experiments  which  change 
something  and  then  seeing  what  happens;  and  (c)  to  control  future 
numbers  by  manipulating  some  factor  like  the  rate  of  shooting  or  the 
management  of  the  habitat.  For  instance,  if  winter  temperature  is 
highly  correlated  with  future  population  events,  an  author  may 
predict  these  by  knowing  winter  temperature  alone.  However,  this 
will  not  help  him  to  understand  the  population  processes  or  mech- 
anisms of  change,  and  may  not  help  him  to  control  the  birds’  future 
numbers,  if  winter  temperature  is  merely  correlated  with  numbers 
and  does  not  determine  them  (it  may  be  correlated  with  something 
else,  so  far  unstudied,  which  really  is  causing  the  change  in  his 
population). 

THE  AREA  STUDIED  AND  THE  POPULATION 

In  reading  a paper,  it  is  useful  to  think  about  which  areas  are  being 
studied  and  what  the  author’s  population  is.  Rarely,  it  may  be  the 
whole  population  of  a country,  as  in  the  survey  of  Peregrines  Falco 
peregrinus  in  Britain  (Ratcliffe  1972).  More  often  it  is  the  population 
in  one  small  selected  area;  if  so,  one  may  ask  why  and  how  it  was 
chosen,  whether  it  is  representative,  and  whether  the  area  contains 
important  sub-divisions  of  habitat  where  numbers  may  be  doing 
something  different  from  the  average  situation  over  the  study  area 
as  a whole.  Does  a comparison  of  very  different  areas  or  extreme 
areas  that  are  studied  in  less  detail,  but  which  show  a sharp  con- 
trast, add  a lot  to  the  understanding  of  what  is  happening  on  the 
author’s  main  area?  These  are  all  good  queries,  well  worth  bearing 
in  mind,  but  one  can  push  this  kind  of  questioning  too  far.  In  the 
field,  these  problems  and  the  habitats  of  the  birds  are  so  complex 
that  some  of  the  best  progress  which  an  author  makes  often  depends 
a lot  on  stray  things  noticed  by  a keen,  unhurried  eye,  and  on 
largely  intuitive  jumps  of  the  mind.  In  the  end,  the  author  is  usually 
aware  of  the  complexities  and  sub-divisions  of  his  bird  population 
and  its  habitat,  to  a depth  that  would  be  unlikely  if  he  had  set  out 
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with  what  may  seem  an  apparently  ideal  statistical  scheme  at  the 
start. 

In  the  literature  there  are  certainly  cases  where  a logical  analysis 
or  some  statistical  help  might  possibly  have  prevented  incorrect 
statements.  I* or  instance,  much  has  been  written  claiming  that  the 
most  frequent  brood  size  in  a population  must  necessarily  be  the  one 
that  produces  most  survivors,  but  the  biometrician  ’ Mountford 
(1967)  showed  in  a simple  paper  why  this  is  erroneous.  Certainly 
the  average  number  of  young  reared  per  brood  depends  partly  on 
the  number  of  broods  starting  with  one,  two,  three  or  more  hatched 
young,  but  also  partly  on  the  percentage  of  young  reared  from 
broods  of  each  size.  Mountford  wrote  that  successful  birds  should 
be  those  which  maximise  the  combination  of  both  aspects,  not 
necessarily  those  birds  which  have  the  most  frequent  brood  size. 
A second  example  is  that  some  have  confused  the  question  of 
why  on  average  there  are  more  birds  on  some  areas  than  on  others, 
with  the  different  question  of  why,  on  any  one  area,  numbers 
fluctuate  over  the  years.  A species  may  be  generally  scarce  at  high 
altitude  because  cover  is  too  sparse;  at  any  altitude,  this  still  leaves 
open  the  question  of  which  factors,  such  as  changes  in  food  quality 
or  weather,  may  cause  numbers  to  go  up  and  down.  It  helps  under- 
standing li  the  reader  tries  to  separate  them.  As  a third  example,  in 
some  papers  the  authors  have  had  strange  ideas  about  the  popu- 
lation itself.  The  number  of  birds  counted  on  some  area  that  is  easy 
to  study  is  inadequate  if  the  sample  is  so  small  as  to  be  too  variable 
or  unrepresentative.  An  extreme  case  was  that  of  Graham  and  Hunt 
(!958)>  who  claimed  that  in  a 19-year  study  a population  of  Ruffed 
Grouse  Bonasa  umbellus  did  not  show  the  ten-year  cycle  that  is  usual 
in  North  America:  numbers  fluctuated  from  five  to  nine  birds,  and 
there  were  no  data  for  one  year  and  unreliable  data  for  another! 
The  number  counted  on  a suitable  area  may  also  give  problems 
even  when  the  sample  is  big,  if  many  birds  move  to  or  from  un- 
studied areas  outside,  where  something  different  may  be  happening, 
as  in  the  study  of  YVoodpigeons  Columba  palwnbus  during  the  winter 
by  Murton  et  al.  (1964).  Indeed,  in  some  cases,  as  in  Rooks  Corvus 
frugilegus  and  some  colonial  seabirds  such  as  Puffins  Fratercula  arctica, 
the  enormous  numbers  in  the  population  and  their  huge  home 
ranges  bring  baffling  problems  of  logistics  and  practical  field 
observation  that  make  some  things  almost  as  difficult  as  in  the  other 
extreme  of  studying  an  uncommon  species,  where  one  may  spend  a 
day  without  seeing  a single  individual. 

METHODS  AND  METHODOLOGY 

A method  or  technique  is  like  a tool  which  helps  the  observer  to 
answer  some  question,  but  there  are  papers  where  the  method 
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overshadows  the  question.  The  computer,  the  bomb  calorimeter 
for  measuring  energy,  and  untested  methods  for  counting  birds,  are 
examples  of  tools  which  have  sometimes  been  used  uncritically  in 
recent  years.  Another  is  radio  telemetry,  in  which  papers  giving 
rather  uninteresting  data  on  movements  abound;  fortunately  some 
have  used  it  as  a tool  to  help  answer  questions  about  populations 
which  would  have  been  hard  to  resolve  by  conventional  observa- 
tions, for  example  Robel  (1969)  in  his  work  on  Blackcocks  Lyrurus 
tetrix. 

The  confusion  facing  the  reader  of  papers  on  population  dynamics 
arises  partly  because  of  the  many  uncontrolled  factors  in  field 
research,  but  partly  also  because  the  subject  is  still  in  an  early, 
exploratory,  pioneering  phase  where  methodology  is  often  poor. 
Chitty  (1967a)  took  a more  extreme  view  when  he  suggested  that 
young  students  should  make  a fresh  start  by  discounting  everything 
previously  written  on  the  subject,  including  his  own  statements! 
He  emphasised  that  it  is  easy  to  find  evidence  in  favour  of  most 
hypotheses  or  ideas.  Indeed,  the  only  really  reliable  evidence  in  a 
paper  is  evidence  against  a hypothesis  which  the  author  framed 
before  making  the  critical  field  observations  and  analysing  them. 

A common  source  of  confusion  in  the  literature  arises  when 
different  factors  have  an  influence  at  different  times;  it  then  becomes 
hard  to  say  what  the  primary  cause  is,  and  misleading  to  say  any- 
thing about  cause  without  mentioning  a definite  time.  A bird  may 
be  killed  by  a hawk,  or  it  may  die  of  starvation  or  from  a disease; 
these  are  three  proximate  or  immediate  causes  of  death.  However, 
if  that  bird  had  failed  to  occupy  a territory  and  so  was  unable  to 
get  food,  its  weakening  state  may  have  predisposed  it  to  disease  or 
predation;  if  so,  territorial  competition  was  an  important  earlier 
cause  of  the  later  events.  The  outcome  of  the  territorial  competition 
may  in  turn  have  been  determined  by  events  further  back  in  time. 
Predation  or  disease  or  starvation  may  be  ‘sufficient’  to  kill  birds 
and  cause  a drop  in  population,  but  are  not  ‘necessary’  causes  of  a 
decrease  in  numbers  if  the  population  can  decrease  without  them 
(Chitty  1967b). 

The  crucial  point  about  causal  factors  is  that  our  understanding  of 
population  dynamics  is  less  good  than  it  might  be  because  too  many 
papers  are  merely  descriptive  (Solomon  1971),  outlining  the  natural 
course  of  events  in  various  ways  subjectively  decided  by  the  indivi- 
dual observers.  Such  studies  often  become  bogged  down  with 
associations  of  events  and  with  correlations,  a premature  and  incon- 
clusive kind  of  evidence  which  is  frequently  not  confirmed  by 
subsequent  data.  For  instance,  Bendell  (1955)  indicated  that  disease 
of  chicks  controlled  the  next  spring’s  population  of  Blue  Grouse 
Dendragapus  obscurus ; he  had  found  that  parasitic  disease  was 
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common  in  the  chicks  in  summers  when  many  of  them  died.  How- 
ever, he  did  not  find  this  frequent  disease  in  later  observations, 
which  indeed  showed  that  fluctuations  in  spring  numbers  were  not 
correlated  with  changes  in  chick  mortality  during  the  previous 
summer.  Many  papers  state  unequivocally  that  something  caused 
something  else,  although  the  authors  had  merely  observed  a corre- 
lation between  two  events  which  may  have  occurred  at  very' 
different  times.  l*or  example,  Potts  (197°)  wrote  that  the  cause  of 
the  decline  of  Partridges  Perdix  perdix  in  Britain  was  a shortage  of 
insects  for  the  young  chicks.  This  may  well  be  correct,  but  it  cannot 
be  conclusively  accepted  until  tested  by  experiment.  Indeed,  unless 
experiments  are  done  as  a later  step,  the  only  useful  association  or 
correlation  in  a paper  is  where  no  relationship  was  found  at  all,  in 
which  case  the  particular  feature  that  the  author  measured  can 
then  be  discounted. 

Most  field  observers  are  still  unwilling  to  experiment  (Solomon 
1971),  although  experiments  give  firmer  advances  and  often  pro- 
duce entirely  unexpected  and  puzzling  results  that  lead  to  faster 
jumps  in  understanding  and  new  ideas.  Even  when  experiments 
are  conducted,  they  arc  sometimes  inadequate  because  the  author 
did  not  also  study  an  untreated  control.  (For  instance,  lie  may  have 
given  extra  food  to  the  birds  to  see  whether  the  population  increased, 
but  this  is  of  no  use  unless  he  can  be  sure  that  it  would  not  have 
inct eased  anyway,  without  his  extra  food.  Even  if  it  had  decreased 
by  20%  after  putting  out  food,  this  would  still  indicate  the  impor- 
tance of  extra  food  if  numbers  on  the  control  had  gone  down  by 
80%).  For  those  who  wish  to  read  more  about  experiments,  Varley 
(x957)  wrote  well  about  their  value  and  about  the  practical  diffi- 
culties of  doing  them.  In  the  last  few  years,  the  literature  shows 
signs  of  a change:  more  experiments  on  populations  of  wild  birds 
are  being  done  (e.g.  Harris  1970,  Krebs  1971),  and  students  who 
are  starting  research  are  increasingly  finding  experiments  useful  or 
necessary.  One  fairly  new  line  here  is  to  use  captive  birds  for  study- 
ing nutrition,  behaviour  and  breeding  in  more  detail  and  in  a more 
controlled  environment  than  is  possible  in  the  wild.  Although  some 
papers  are  misleading  in  that  the  authors  worked  only  with°captive 
birds  and  then  drew  firm  conclusions  about  the  wild  (e.g.  Hill 
et  al.  1968),  other  studies  done  wholly  in  the  wild  could  probably 
have  advanced  better  if  allied  to  work  in  captivity.  Ideallv,  the  two 
go  together:  Krebs  et  al.  (1972)  and  Moss  et  al.  (iq72)  are  eood 
examples  of  this. 

SOME  GENERAL  HYPOTHESES  OF  POPULATION  DYNAMICS 
Density  dependence  and  heterogeneity 

One  of  the  longest  controversies  has  been  about  density  depen- 
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dence,  an  idea  put  forward  mainly  by  Nicholson  (1933)  in  Australia, 
who  did  some  fine  pioneering  experiments  with  blow  flies.  The  idea 
is  that  one  or  more  factors  kill  not  just  a larger  number  but  a higher 
percentage  of  the  animals  when  the  population  density  is  high  than 
when  it  is  low;  the  effect  of  the  factor  is  therefore  said  to  vary 
according  to  population  density,  and  hence  to  be  density  dependent. 
Many  think  that  this  stabilises  the  population,  keeps  it  at  the  mean 
level  which  is  characteristic  of  any  one  area  with  its  particular  set 
of  food  and  other  resources,  and  prevents  the  population  from 
becoming  extinct  due  to  random  fluctuations.  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  population  changes  due  to  weather  and  some  other 
factors  upset  this  equilibrium,  act  independently  of  the  population 
density,  and  often  cause  the  main  changes  in  it. 

The  need  for  density-dependent  factors  to  regulate  most  popula- 
tions and  keep  them  persisting  was  denied  by  Andrewartha  and 
Birch  (1954),  who  thought  that  change  and  diversity  of  animal 
type,  habitat  quality  and  other  features  of  heterogeneity  in  the 
animals’  environment  explained  population  changes  better.  For 
instance,  some  animal  populations  in  Australia  persist  only  because 
of  small  patches  of  favourable  habitat  where  a few  survivors  can 
live  in  dry  years.  In  wet  years,  numbers  build  up  there,  and  emi- 
grants, which  may  be  of  a different  animal  type,  start  new  colonies 
that  increase  in  the  less  favourable  areas  until  the  next  drought 
comes.  A more  recent  paper  on  the  importance  of  heterogeneity  was 
written  by  Birch  (1971),  and  Chitty  (1967b,  1969)  has  also  criti- 
cised some  of  the  a priori  arguments  about  density  dependence  and 
about  weather  supposedly  having  a density-independent  effect. 
Most  population  ecologists  are  now  well  aware  of  both  heterogeneity 
and  density  dependence  and  realise  that  their  relative  importance 
may  vary  in  different  species  and  situations. 

Social  behaviour 

A frequent  controversy  in  recent  years  has  been  about  the  role  of 
social  behaviour  in  limiting  populations:  for  reviews,  see  Brown 
(1969)  and  Watson  and  Moss  (1970).  Lack  (1954)  wrote  that  ‘peck- 
order’  behaviour  in  a group  would  cause  subordinate  birds  to  die, 
as  dominant  birds  drive  them  off  scarce  food,  and  Wynne-Edwards 
(1962)  also  wrote  that  the  ‘peck  order’  is  a mechanism  for  popula- 
tion control.  These  statements  were  still  speculative  until  Fretwell 
(1969)  published  some  evidence  from  a group  of  wild  Slate-coloured 
Juncos  Junco  hyemalis  that  subordinates  were  more  likely  to  dis- 
appear. The  main  controversy  about  social  behaviour  has  been 
over  territorial  behaviour.  Lack  (1954)  wrote  that  it  spaces  birds 
out,  after  their  number  has  already  been  limited  by  food  shortage, 
whereas  Tinbergen  (1957)  and  others  before  him  thought  that  it 
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does  limit  breeding  numbers.  Since  then,  some  studies  (e.g.  Watson 
*9^7)  Harris  I97°>  Krebs  1 97 1 ) have  shown  that  territorial  be- 
haviour can  limit  numbers,  though  in  other  cases — which  may  even 
be  in  the  same  species  on  a different  area — it  apparently  only  spaces 
individuals  out  (Bendell  and  Elliott  1967,  Gardarsson  1971). 

In  their  review  of  this  problem,  Watson  and  Moss  (1970)  stated 
in  table  1 conditions  that  are  necessary  to  show  that  social  be- 
haviour limits  a population,  by  means  either  of ‘socially-induced’ 
moitality  or  of  a socially-induced’  lowering  of  the  recruitment  of 
young  into  the  established  breeding  population.  (If  individuals  die 
because  of  social  factors,  such  as  being  unable  to  feed  because  they 
have  no  territory,  then  this  mortality  is  ‘socially-induced’.)  Two 
conditions  were  that  a substantial  proportion  of  the  population 
should  not  breed,  and  that  nevertheless  such  birds  should  be  physio- 
logically  capable  of  breeding  and  would  do  so  if  one  removed  the 
more  dominant  individuals.  A third  was  that  the  dominant  indivi- 
duals should  not  be  wholly  using  up  some  resource;  if  they  are, 
then  it  is  the  resource  that  is  limiting  the  population.  An  example  is 
that  if  a tit  population  increases  after  one  puts  up  artificial  nest- 
sites,  then  territorial  behaviour  may  merely  have  determined  which 
individuals  got  sites  previously,  but  could  not  have  limited  the 
population  itself. 

In  the  last  few  years,  some  workers  have  studied  these  problems 
on  habitats  of  different  quality,  following  the  early  paper  by  Kluyver 
and  I inbergen  (1953).  These  two  pioneers  found  that  Great  Tits 
in  broad-leaved  woods  had  a higher  population  density,  fluctuated 
less  from  year  to  year,  and  reared  bigger  broods,  than  in  pine  woods. 
They  suggested  that,  when  numbers  were  low,  the  population 
increased  till  the  broad-leaved  woods  were  full,  and  only  then  did 
the  excess  emigrate  to  colonise  the  less  preferred  pine  woods.  Lack 
(1966)  pointed  out  some  difficulties  in  accepting  the  hypothesis  of 
Kluyver  and  Tinbergen.  The  crucial  questions  are  whether  marked 
birds  from  the  broad-leaved  woods  are  those  that  colonise  the  pines, 
and  whether  or  not  this  is  balanced  by  an  equal  immigration  from 
the  pines  to  the  broad-leaved  woods.  Krebs  (1971)  gave  better 
evidence  than  Kluyver  and  Tinbergen:  after  he  had  removed 
teintoiial  Great  Tits  from  a wood,  he  found  that  they  were  replaced 
by  others  (largely  first-year  birds)  which  had  previously  owned 
territories  in  hedges,  and  that  the  tits  in  the  hedges  reared  smaller 
broods  than  those  in  the  woods. 

These  ideas  have  been  discussed  recently  in  theoretical  papers  by 
Brown  (1969),  Fretwell  and  Lucas  (1969)  and  Klomp  (1972).  The 
main  point  was  that  they  thought  some  birds  at  high  densities  in 
favourable  habitats  would  be  driven  by  territorial  aggression  there 
into  less  suitable  habitats  where  they  would  breed  less  successfully. 
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Thus  Klomp  claimed  that  territorial  behaviour  could  limit  the  total 
density  in  all  habitats  even  if  all  the  birds  breed.  Theoretically  this 
is  a possibility,  but  as  he  said  it  would  be  hard  to  demonstrate  in  the 
field.  Moreover,  in  Klomp’s  hypothetical  example,  it  is  possible 
that  territorial  or  dominance  behaviour  may  be  limiting  numbers 
only  in  the  most  suitable  habitat  and  not  elsewhere.  If  there  are  no 
non-breeding  surplus  birds,  then  one  could  argue  that  the  total 
breeding  population  may  be  limited  by  food  or  some  other  factor 
and  not  by  territorial  or  dominance  behaviour.  Also,  the  popula- 
tion might  extend  its  range  even  further  to  breed  in  still  more 
unsuitable  habitats,  if  there  were  more  severe  competition  or  higher 
numbers  in  the  most  preferred  habitat.  Thus  the  birds  may  be 
merely  distributing  themselves  according  to  their  dominance  and 
the  habitat’s  suitability,  as  Moss  (1972)  found  in  Alaskan  Willow 
Ptarmigan  Lagopus  lagopus  alascensis. 

Fretwell  and  Lucas  (1969)  also  described  a theoretical  model 
where  territorial  behaviour  might  have  a density-dependent  effect, 
and  Zimmerman  (1971)  claimed  that  he  had  demonstrated  this  in 
the  Dickcissel  Spiza  americana.  Direct  evidence  of  territory  being 
density  dependent  would  exist  if,  over  a period  of  years,  a higher 
percentage  of  birds  is  excluded  from  holding  territory  and  breeding 
when  the  population  density  is  high  than  when  it  is  low.  However, 
what  Zimmerman  showed  was  a different  point:  that,  as  the  summer 
went  on,  cocks  which  settled  later  took  territories  on  less  suitable 
habitats — though  even  this  poorer  suitability  is  doubtful — where  a 
lower  proportion  of  hens  paired  with  them.  He  also  wrote  that  his 
data  confirmed  the  idea  put  forward  by  Huxley  (1934)  of  territory 
as  an  elastic  disc  that  can  be  compressed  but  only  with  increasing 
force  until  it  can  be  compressed  no  further,  but  his  figure  5 does  not 
show  good  evidence  for  this.  These  criticisms  are  intended  not  to  be 
negative  but  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  doing  research  and  reach- 
ing firm  conclusions  with  such  a complicated  problem. 

Lack  and  Wynne-Edwards 

A big  controversy  in  recent  years  has  been  between  the  views  of 
Wynne-Edwards  (1962)  and  Lack  (1954,  1966).  On  the  topic  of 
competition  for  food  in  flocks  and  within  broods,  Lack  (1954) 
thought  that  birds  compete  for  food  itself  and  that  subordinates 
would  die  from  starvation.  Conversely  Wynne-Edwards  thought 
that  birds  compete  for  the  social  status  which  allows  the  dominant 
ones  an  undisputed  share  of  food,  rather  than  for  the  food  itself;  thus 
subordinates  often  die  amid  plenty  of  food. 

Another  difference  was  that  Wynne-Edwards  agreed  with  Tin- 
bergen (1957)  that  territorial  behaviour  limits  numbers,  whereas 
Lack  (1954,  1966)  thought  that  it  merely  spaces  individuals  out, 
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whose  numbers  have  already  been  limited  by  starvation.  At  that 
time,  there  was  no  good  evidence  either  way,  and  the  two  positions 
were  fairly  polarised.  Later,  Lack  (1969)  agreed  that  territorial 
behaviour  in  some  cases  does  limit  numbers,  on  the  basis  of  better 
evidence  which  has  come  only  in  studies  published  since  Wynne- 
Edwards’  book  appeared  in  1962. 

Although  most  population  ecologists  now  think  that  territorial 
behaviour  can  limit  numbers  in  some  species,  many  disagree  with 
Wynne-Edwards  on  what  this  behaviour  is  related  to.  This  brings 
up  group  selection  , which  Wynne-Edwards  proposed  to  explain 
some  puzzling  features  of  the  territory-food-numbers  relationship. 
!•  irst,  what  is  group  selection  ? A typical  case  is  that  one  group  might 
evolve  some  behaviour  which  limited  population  growth  either  by 
preventing  certain  birds  from  breeding  or  by  cutting  down  their 
reproduction,  such  as  by  having  a smaller  clutch  or  brood.  Such  a 
group  would  be  less  likely  to  over-produce  so  much  as  to  eat  them- 
selves out  of  house  and  home.  Another  group  which  did  breed  as 
last  as  birds  were  capable — the  typical  Darwinian  position  as  inter- 
preted by  Lack  (i954>  *9^6) — would,  in  Wynne-Edwards’  view,  be 
more  likely  to  become  extinct  in  the  long  run  by  running  into  a 
catastrophe  over  food,  even  though  in  the  short  run  it  might  out- 
breed  the  other  group.  The  Darwinian  view  is  that  nobody  Iras 
shown  good  evidence  of  how  reproductive  or  other  behaviour  can 
be  selected  which  makes  an  individual  show  altruistic  behaviour 
benefiting  the  group,  when  that  individual  could  contribute  off- 
spring to  future  generations  and  thus  should  be  ‘fitter’  than  if  it 
did  not  breed. 

Many  have  disagreed  about  why  territorial  and  other  types  of 
social  competition  have  evolved  (see  a useful  review  by  Crook  1965). 
The  following  four  main  conclusions  of  Wynne-Edwards  involve 
this  evolutionary  problem.  The  first  (i)  was  that  territorial  behaviour 
and  other  social  competition  had  evolved  by  group  selection  as  a 
means  for  limiting  numbers  rather  than  for  some  reason  benefiting 
the  individual  (such  as  providing  a place  where  birds  could  mate 
with  freedom  from  disturbance).  A second  evolutionary  conclusion 
(ii)  was  that  numbers  tend  to  reach  an  optimum  level  at  wrhich  the 
animals  may  eat  a lot  of  food  but  do  not  over-utilise  it  so  much  as  to 
damage  its  recovery.  The  animals  continually  assess  the  food,  and 
gauge  their  own  numbers  in  relation  to  it  by  ‘epideictic’  displays; 
examples  are  gatherings  in  big  flocks  with  much  loud  calling,  and 
many  other  kinds  of  behaviour  that  previously  had  no  unified 
explanation.  Reaching  this  optimum  level  w'ould  entail  (iii) 
altruistic  behaviour  of  individuals,  such  as  voluntarily  dropping  out 
of  the  contest  for  status  so  as  not  to  over-utilise  and  damage  the 
food  and  thus  the  long-term  chances  of  survival  of  the  group.  In 
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turn  again,  this  would  entail  (iv)  that  the  needs  of  the  group  must 
often  override  the  needs  of  the  individual,  and  thus  that  group 
selection  of  features  benefiting  the  group  must  be  widespread. 

For  (i)  there  is  no  good  evidence  one  way  or  the  other.  Terri- 
torial behaviour  might  have  evolved  primarily  as  a mechanism  for 
limiting  numbers,  or  it  could  happen  to  limit  numbers  as  a secondary 
function  even  though  it  had  evolved  primarily  for  some  other 
reason.  It  is  very  hard  to  test  such  evolutionary  ideas,  as  the  be- 
haviour that  we  now  see  may  have  several  functions  for  a bird, 
which  are  difficult  to  disentangle.  Furthermore,  speculation  now 
about  past  origins  or  mechanisms,  although  stimulating,  is  unlikely 
to  produce  firmly  based  advances  in  understanding.  The  idea  in 
(ii)  of  an  optimum  population  and  optimum  utilisation  of  food  is 
easy  to  grasp  with  human  exploitation,  such  as  over-fishing  in  the 
North  Sea  or  whaling  in  the  Antarctic,  but  there  is  no  good  evidence 
for  it  in  bird  populations.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  idea  has  been 
shown  to  be  unlikely,  as  in  fact  there  is  no  good  evidence  either  way, 
mainly  because  the  problem  is  so  difficult  to  tackle.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  (iii)  and  (iv).  There  are  situations  where  a large  excess  of 
subordinate  birds  disappears,  even  although  the  individuals  can 
easily  survive  if  places  are  made  vacant  for  them;  this  might  suggest 
that  altruistic  behaviour  was  involved.  However,  for  a bird’s 
individual  selection  it  may  be  better  to  stay,  in  the  slight  chance  of 
getting  a territory  on  known  terrain,  than  to  try  somewhere  else. 
Data  to  support  or  refute  these  ideas  are  almost  non-existent,  and, 
although  interesting  models  of  altruistic  behaviour  have  been 
proposed,  they  are  not  yet  backed  by  solid  observations  from  real 
populations  in  the  field.  Neither  are  the  numerous  criticisms 
against  the  idea,  often  by  people  who  have  made  no  attempt  to 
test  their  point  of  view.  Moreover,  geneticists  are  divided  even  on 
the  existence  of  group  selection.  There  have  been  many  contro- 
versies in  genetics,  as  in  ecology,  and  they  have  been  superseded 
only  by  good  new  data  and  experiments,  not  by  trying  either  to 
save  the  old  hypotheses  or  to  accept  the  new  ones  uncritically. 

Which  general  hypothesis? 

There  are  a number  of  different  general  hypotheses  about  popula- 
tion dynamics  (none  of  them  is  yet  firmly  enough  based  to  justify 
the  title  of  ‘theory’).  Four  have  already  been  mentioned,  but  several 
others  need  to  be  discussed.  In  considering  them,  the  important 
thing  is  to  start  with  a critical  outlook,  not  searching  for  which  is 
best  but  for  what  each  has  to  offer. 

It  is  helpful  to  begin  (Brereton  1971)  by  considering  how  far 
these  general  hypotheses  may  have  arisen  from  the  experience  of 
their  proposers.  Andrewartha  and  Birch  (1954),  who  emphasised 
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heterogeneity  of  habitat  and  sudden  changes  of  weather,  worked 
mainly  with  insects  in  dry  parts  of  Australia  where  the  environment 
is  unstable,  and  where  weather  is  critical  for  population  changes 
of  birds  and  mammals  as  well  as  insects.  In  more  stable  parts  of 
Australia,  this  may  be  less  important.  Brereton  showed  that  species 
of  parrots  living  in  dry  places  with  a rapidly  changing  climate 
were  nomadic  and  gregarious,  and  fluctuated  greatlv  in  numbers. 
He  found  various  intermediates  between  this  and  the  other  extreme, 
in  which  the  birds  in  a stable  environment  were  resident,  territorial 
and  fluctuated  very  little  in  numbers. 

The  possible  importance  of  density  dependence  was  clear  from 
the  early  experiments  in  which  invertebrates  were  kept  in  containers 
with  finite  space  and  food  and  usually  with  no  chance  of  emigrating. 
Lack  (1954),  who  emphasised  that  birds  breed  as  fast  as  they  can 
and  that  the  resultant  over-population  is  removed  mainly  by 
starvation,  worked  mostly  with  tits  during  the  breeding  season, 
short-lived  birds  which  lay  large  clutches  and  rear  many  young 
where  the  parents’  ability  to  gather  enough  food  is  crucial  for  the 
nestlings  to  survive.  On  the  other  hand  Wynne-Edwards  (1962), 
who  emphasised  that  birds  had  evolved  mechanisms  for  cutting 
down  their  own  population  growth  by  having  smaller  families  and 
by  competing  for  social  status,  worked  mainly  with  long-lived  sea- 
birds which  lay  small  clutches,  spend  years  as  immature  birds,  and 
may  not  even  breed  as  adults. 

Christian  et  al.  (1965)  stated  a fifth  general  hypothesis,  that  when 
animals  reach  high  population  densities  there  follows  a breakdown 
in  their  endocrine  system,  which  leads  to  heavier  mortality,  fighting 
poorer  survival  of  young,  and  population  decline.  Thev  had  seen 
this  in  laboratory  rodents,  but  in  the  field  there  is  little  or  no  good 
evidence  and  it  has  been  well  documented  only  at  grosslv  high 
artificial  densities. 

Another  general  hypothesis  that  arose  from  research  on  rodents 
is  the  ‘genetic-polymorphic’  hypothesis  of  Chitty  (1967b).  After 
observing  cases  where  wild  populations  of  rodents  declined  even 
though  there  appeared  to  be  plenty  of  food,  he  thought  that  food 
shortage  might  be  sufficient  to  cause  declines,  but  not  necessary 
as  some  populations  declined  without  any  obvious  food  shortage.’ 
He  also  suggested  that  more  aggressive  individuals,  of  a different 
genetic  type,  would  be  at  a greater  advantage  in  crowded  popula- 
tions, and  so  they  would  survive  better  and  the  population  would 
decline.  At  low  densities,  when  there  is  no  longer  an  advantage  in 
being  so  aggressive,  more  tolerant  genetic  types  would  out-breed  the 
more  aggressive  ones,  so  the  population  would  increase  again  There 
is  now  no  doubt  that  the  frequency  of  different  genetic  types  does 
change  as  populations  increase  and  decrease,  even  during  short 
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periods  of  only  a year  or  two,  as  in  the  ‘four-year  cycle’  of  voles. 
In  the  Blue  Grouse  on  Vancouver  Island,  Redfield  (1972)  found 
differences  in  the  genetic  type  of  stocks  at  different  densities  on 
different  areas,  as  well  as  evidence  of  selection  going  on  within  one 
winter.  However,  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  these  genetic  changes 
alter  the  aggressive  behaviour  of  the  animals  and  so  cause  the  popu- 
lation fluctuations. 

Another  kind  of  general  hypothesis  has  arisen  from  the  literature 
on  marine  fisheries.  Fishery  biologists  cannot  see  or  count  their 
individual  animals  in  the  way  that  an  observer  counts  Gannets 
Sula  bassana  on  a rock  or  on  a photograph,  and  the  population  they 
deal  with  often  covers  vast  areas  and  depths  of  sea,  so  they  have 
had  to  rely  on  the  data  they  can  get  from  samples  of  the  fish  caught 
in  nets.  In  turn,  this  has  meant  that  they  depend  a lot  on  mathe- 
matical equations  and  models  of  what  their  population  might  be 
like.  These  models  have  been  successful  in  helping  to  solve  practical 
problems  like  over-fishing,  and  in  predicting  what  was  likely  to 
happen  to  fish  stocks.  Even  where  one  can  more  readily  see  the 
animals,  as  in  some  birds  and  large  mammals,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
count  them  or  to  define  the  population  being  studied.  Here,  the  work 
of  the  fisheries  biologists  has  been  valuable  and  could  be  used  a lot 
more,  particularly  in  studies  of  animals  that  range  over  big  areas 
and  are  being  exploited  by  shooting  or  other  forms  of  cropping. 

The  importance  of  these  main  general  hypotheses  is  not  that  any 
one  appears  to  be  all-encompassing  in  the  sense  that,  in  the  end,  it  is 
likely  to  give  the  best  explanations  for  everything,  or  that  one  of 
them  is  the  truth  if  only  we  knew  a little  more.  This  is  of  course  a 
possibility  but,  in  the  present  elementary  and  early  state  of  the 
subject,  it  is  extremely  unlikely.  Instead,  the  history  of  these  hypo- 
theses and  of  science  in  general  suggests  that  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  apply.  Then,  the  emphasis  or  priority  of 
each  one  may  vary  according  to  whatever  species,  population  and 
habitat  one  looks  at,  and  possibly  even  according  to  the  phase  of  the 
fluctuation  and  the  kinds  of  individuals  making  up  the  local  popula- 
tion. Hence  the  main  importance  of  these  general  hypotheses  is  that 
the  researcher  should  be  aware  of  them  all,  in  an  open-minded  way 
as  far  as  he  can.  It  helps  also  if  those  who  read  papers  on  population 
arc  aware  of  these  main  hypotheses  in  this  same  sense,  as  they  will 
then  be  more  likely  to  see  through  faulty  discussions  in  the  literature. 
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Many  of  the  topics  were  argued  during  informal  tea-time  discussions  at  Blackhall, 
and  I am  grateful  to  all  my  colleagues  there  for  this  stimulation;  any  errors  are, 
however,  entirely  mine.  Occasionally  I have  criticised  the  papers  of  some  workers, 
including  friends,  and  1 hope  this  will  not  be  taken  as  personal ; they  may  see  I 
have  also  criticised  my  own  publications.  I believe  that  any  study  has  proved  well 
worth  while  if  one  can  use  it  as  an  example  to  learn  some  constructive  lessons  of 
value  for  the  future. 

SUMMARY 

This  paper  is  intended  simply  to  explore  the  literature  on  population  dynamics 
in  birds,  and  not  to  draw  any  new  conclusions.  It  does  not  attempt  to  cover  all  the 
important  principles  or  studies,  since  its  main  aim  is  to  try  to  sharpen  constructive 
criticism,  hopefully  so  that  we  can  assess  and  understand  the  literature  better  and 
be  more  critical  of  our  own  and  others’  population  research.  The  papers  referred 
to  illustrate  mainly  this  constructive  criticism,  but  also  to  a lesser  extent  the 
secondary  aim  of  giving  a brief  picture  of  the  current  state  of  this  field  of  orni- 
thology. 
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Continuing  dangers  to  Peregrines  from  dieldrin 

James  A.  Bogan  and  John  Mitchell 

On  3rd  February  1973  an  adult  male  Peregrine  Falco  peregrinus  was 
found  dazed,  with  little  control  of  equilibrium,  in  upper  Strathen- 
drick,  Stirlingshire.  The  bird  ate  little  and  died  the  next  day.  About 
1 st  April  1973  an  adult  female  Peregrine  was  found  dead  about  4 km 
from  w-here  the  tiercel  had  been  found.  On  analysis  for  organo- 
chlorine  residues,  both  birds  were  found  to  be  very  heavily  contami- 
nated with  dieldrin  (table  1),  sufficiently  to  have  caused  their  deaths. 
They  were  probably  the  pair  from  a regularly  occupied  nest  site, 
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Table  i.  Organochlorine  residues  in  tissues  of  two  Peregrines  Falco 

peregrinus,  Stirlingshire,  1973 

All  concentrations  are  given  in  parts  per  million  (wet  weight).  All  samples  were 
analysed  by  standard  methods,  using  gas  chromatography  with  an  electron-capture 
detector.  After  soxhlet  extraction,  they  were  cleaned  on  florisil  columns,  which 
also  separate  dde  from  dieldrin.  The  fat  sample  only  was  subjected  to  liquid- 
liquid  partition  using  dimethylformamide.  The  identity  of  dieldrin  was  further 
confirmed  on  ge  xe-6o  and  se  30-QFi  columns 


Date  found 

Tissue 

Dieldrin 

DDE 

PCB 

Male 

3rd  February  1973 

Brain 

6.8 

'•9 

O.9 

Liver 

'7-3 

5-3 

3-4 

Muscle 

54-6 

25.0 

13-3 

Fat 

1,091 

482 

282 

Female 

about  1st  April  1973 

Brain 

16.4 

2-3 

1.0 

Liver 

43-9 

8.9 

4.8 

Muscle 

35-5 

7-5 

4.2 

within  3 km  of  where  they  were  found,  which  has  a history  of 
moderate  reproductive  success  since  1965.  In  that  year  three  young 
were  reared,  but  from  1966  to  1971  first  attempts  at  nesting  were 
sometimes  unsuccessful  and  only  one  or  two  young  fledged  each 
season.  Fragments  of  broken  eggshells  were  found  in  deserted  nests 
on  three  occasions.  Although  eggs  were  laid  in  1972,  the  pair  failed 
to  rear  young.  In  1973  the  late  occupation  of  the  site  by  Peregrines 
and  the  successful  rearing  of  three  young  suggested  a replacement 
pair. 

Detailed  post-mortem  examination,  bacteriological  and  histo- 
logical tests,  revealed  no  obvious  other  cause  of  death  in  either  of  the 
birds.  Tissue  residues  of  dieldrin  in  relation  to  mortality  were 
reviewed  by  Stickel  et  al.  (1969),  who  considered  levels  above  4-5 
parts  per  million  (ppm)  in  the  brain  of  wild  birds  to  be  sufficient 
to  cause  death,  though  there  are  marked  individual  and  inter- 
specific differences  in  susceptibility.  Jefferies  and  Prestt  (1966) 
suggested  that  Peregrines  are  relatively  sensitive  to  dieldrin.  The 
high  levels  of  dieldrin  in  the  tissues,  the  highest  recorded  in  British 
Peregrines,  may  have  been  due  in  some  measure  to  relocation  of 
residues  from  mobilisation  of  fat  (both  birds  had  little  body  fat), 
but  the  amounts  of  dieldrin  relative  to  those  of  DDE  would  still 
indicate  that  the  prey  of  Peregrines  in  upper  Strathendrick  is  exces- 
sively contaminated  with  dieldrin.  This  is  unexpected,  as  Strathen- 
drick is  a marginal  northern  area  given  over  mainly  to  stock- 
rearing and  not  to  the  intensive  cultivation  of  cereals  that  is  normally 
associated  with  the  use  of  this  insecticide. 

Few  Peregrines  are  available  for  analysis  in  Britain  in  any  year. 
Two  were  analysed  during  1967-70  and  six  in  1971  (Ratcliffe  1972). 
Of  the  six  in  1971,  none  had  less  than  2 ppm  of  dieldrin  in  the  liver, 


I LAI  e 61.  Female  Lesser  Spotted  Eagle  Aquila  pomarina  with  chick  nearly 
five  weeks  old,  Slovakia,  July  1968  (pages  439-447)  (photo:  B.-U.  Meyburg) 
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Plate  62.  Clutch  of  two  eggs  of  Lesser  Spotted  Eagles,  Slovakia,  spring  1968; 
about  81.5%  of  all  clutches  contain  two  eggs.  Below,  the  dead  second  chick 
which  next  day  was  partly  eaten  by  the  female  parent  and  partly  fed  by  her  to 
the  surviving  young,  Slovakia.  July  1971  (pages  441-443)  ( photos : B.-U.  Meyburg ) 
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Plate  63.  Adult  and  well-grown  young  Lesser  Spotted  Eagles  at  Slovakian  evrie, 
August  1968:  above,  the  male  bringing  the  eaglet  a mouse;  below,  the  young  bird 
testing  its  wings.  Almost  all  the  food  is  brought  to  the  nest  by  the  male,  especi- 
ally whlle  the  young  bird  is  still  small  (pages  444-445)  (photos:  B.-L'.  Meyburg 


Plate  64.  Pair  of  Lesser  Spotted  Eagles  at  eyrie  in  fork  of  massive  beech, 
Slovakia,  .June  1971.  Nests  are  used  again  year  after  year,  green  twigs  being 
added  during  the  breeding  season  (pages  441,  444)  (photo:  B.-U.  Meyburg) 
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and  the  bird  with  the  highest  residues  in  the  liver  (9.22  ppm)  also 
came  from  Stirlingshire.  The  only  other  Peregrine  so  far  available 
for  analysis  in  1973  was  found  moribund  at  Keswick,  Cumberland, 
on  1st  February ; preliminary  analysis  at  Monks  Wood  Experimental’ 
Station  has  shown  that  the  dieldrin  residues  in  the  liver  of  this  bird 
are  about  10  ppm. 

T.  he  continuing  high  level  of  contamination  in  Peregrines  indi- 
cates that,  despite  the  partial  restrictions  on  its  use,  dieldrin  con- 
tinues to  pose  a threat  to  the  recovery  of  this  species  in  Britain. 
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Studies  of  less  familiar  birds 
172  Lesser  Spotted  Eagle 
B.-U.  Meyburg 

Plates  61-64 

Of  all  European  eagles,  die  Lesser  Spotted  Eagle  Aquila  pomarina  has 
the  smallest  world  breeding  range,  the  nominate  race  being  confined 
to  eastern  parts  ol  Germany,  Poland,  eastern  Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia,  Romania,  Bulgaria,  north-east  Greece,  western 
Tut  key  (Thrace),  and  the  Soviet  Union  north  to  Leningrad  and  east 
to  about  35°E.  There  are  no  published  records  of  proved  breeding 
in  eastern  Austria  this  century,  though  pairs  from  Hungary  hunt 
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over  the  land  around  Lake  Neusiedl.  There  is  no  clear  information 
on  the  current  position  in  the  Caucasus  and  the  south  Caspian 
lowlands.  In  Germany  the  breeding  area  stretches  only  to  the  north 
of  Berlin,  westwards  beyond  the  rivers  Oder  and  Neisse  but  stopping 
short  of  the  Elbe.  In  1969  there  were  53  known  broods  in  this  area, 
and  possibly  a further  nine  (H.  Weber  in  Glutz  von  Blotzheim 
et  at.  1971).  Even  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  breeding- 
range  extended  much  further  westwards,  at  least  as  far  as  the  River 
Weser  in  Niedersachsen. 

A second  subspecies,  A.  p.  hastata,  breeds  in  parts  of  India,  in 
particular  the  Ganges  Valley  and  West  Bengal,  and  also  in  Bangla 
Desh.  Hardly  anything  is  known  about  this  form,  which  appears  to 
be  rare.  The  first  autumn  plumage  is  said  to  be  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  nominate  race,  which  has  led  some  authors  to  treat  it  as 
a separate  species. 

The  Lesser  Spotted  Eagle  presents  a very  difficult  problem  to 
field  and  museum  ornithologists  alike — the  clear  differentiation 
between  it  and  the  very  closely  related  Spotted  Eagle  A.  clanga.  Even 
in  the  hand,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  distinguish  the  two  with 
any  certainty,  which  is  why  many  authors  over  the  years  have 
questioned  their  independence  as  species.  In  all  the  newer  hand- 
books, they  are  treated  as  separate  species.  According  to  Zhezherin 
(1969),  who  again  took  up  this  question  recently,  the  Spotted 
Eagles  breeding  east  of  Moscow  differ  very  substantially  in  size  and 
markings  from  typical  Lesser  Spotted  Eagles,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  appears  that  this  does  not  apply  to  specimens  from  areas  further 
west  where  the  breeding  ranges  overlap.  Here,  it  seems,  it  is  more  a 
matter  of  manifold  gradations  from  one  form  to  the  other.  Zhezherin 
wanted  to  classify  both  eagles  as  ‘semispecies’  or  even  subspecies  of 
a polytypic  species.  Yet,  strangely,  he  did  not  discuss  the  tawny- 
yellow  patch  on  the  nape  of  first-autumn  Lesser  Spotted  Eagles, 
which  is  the  surest  way  of  differentiating  between  the  two.  In  areas 
where  both  species  are  found  together,  particular  attention  should 
be  paid  to  this  field  mark,  as  well  as  to  the  possibility  of  hybridisa- 
tion. 

It  is  interesting  that  Christensen  et  at.  (1972)  recently  asserted 
that,  as  a rule,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  Spotted 
and  Lesser  Spotted  Eagles  in  the  field,  whereas  specialists 
living  in  areas  where  both  are  found  maintain  that  this  is  often 
impossible.  Thus  Likhachev  (1957),  for  instance,  who  studied  the 
raptor  population  of  a wooded  area  200  km  south  of  Moscow  from 
1938  to  1953,  wrote  only  of  the  ‘Lesser’  Spotted  Eagle,  even  though 
it  is  clear  from  the  published  measurements,  especially  those  of  the 
eggs,  that  about  half  the  pairs  he  observed  must  have  been  A.  clanga. 

An  alternation  of  woodland  and  open  landscape  meets  the 
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habitat  requirements  of  this  eagle.  In  the  lowlands  of  north-east 
Germany,  Poland  and  White  Russia,  it  prefers  swampy  woodland  or 
that  bordering  on  marshy  meadows.  In  damp  alder  woods  it  can  be 
more  numerous  than  the  Buzzard  Buteo  buteo  (Wendland  1959).  In 
a wooded  region  north  of  Berlin,  some  50  km  square,  ten  or  eleven 
pairs  nested  during  1928-39,  but  by  1969  only  two  pairs  remained; 
on  the  other  hand,  in  another  wooded  area  of  only  1 1 square  km 
sui  rounded  by  fields  and  meadows,  as  many  as  four  pairs  bred  in 
•969-  In  the  742  square  km  part  of  the  Bialowieza  primeval  forest 
that  lies  in  White  Russia,  19  to  24  pairs  nested  from  1956  to  1958, 
and  of  the  eleven  species  of  raptors  found  there  the  Lesser  Spotted 
Eagles  represented  21.7-25.5%  of  all  breeding  pairs  (Golodushko 
1961a,  b). 

In  the  Balkans  and  Carpathians,  however,  this  eagle  breeds  in 
completely  dry  mountain  woods  at  middle  altitude.  From  1968  to 
1971  I had  an  opportunity  to  study  it  in  great  detail  in  eastern 
Slovakia,  where  it  is  still  found  in  relatively  large  numbers;  during 
this  time  26  broods  were  checked  and  events  at  five  different  eyries 
observed  from  hides  for  a total  of  350  hours  (plates  6L-64).  There 
were  18  eyries  at  300-800  metres,  their  average  altitude  being  a 
little  over  500  metres  (Meyburg  1970,  1974b).  Their  density  there 
seemed  somewhat  less  than  in  the  marshy  lowlands;  nevertheless, 
there  were  three  occupied  eyries  only  300-400  metres  apart  in 
1967  (J-  Svehlik  in  Meyburg  1970). 

Lesser  Spotted  Eagles  are  migratory,  arriving  in  their  breeding 
areas  during  the  first  half  of  April.  They  reoccupy  their  old  eyries 
or  take  over  those  of  Buzzards  or  other  raptors  from  previous  years. 
Rarely  is  a new  eyrie  built,  a process  which,  according  to  von  Dobav 
(1934),  takes  only  five  to  six  days.  Booted  Eagles  Hieraaetus  pennatus 
sometimes  clash  with  Lesser  Spotted  Eagles  over  an  eyrie  (Golo- 
dushko 1959),  and  in  eastern  Slovakia  the  remains  of  a Booted  Eagle 
were  found  50  metres  from  a Lesser  Spotted  Eagles’  nest  (J.  Svehlik 
in  Meyburg  1970).  Five  eyries  in  Slovakia  had  diameters  of  50-150 
cm  and  depths  of  50-1 10  cm.  The  interior  bowl  of  each  was  about 
30  cm  wide  and  6-12  cm  deep.  There  appeared  to  be  no  preference 
foi  any  particular  kind  of  tree:  of  18  eyries  in  Slovakia,  twelve  were 
in  beeches  (plate  64)  and  six  in  oaks,  at  heights  of  6.5-21  metres, 
averaging  13.5  metres.  Nests  were  situated  between  150  metres  and 
4 km  inside  woods,  the  average  distance  being  800  metres  (Mevburg 
*970,  1974b). 

The  eggs  are  laid  at  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May. 
Collated  data  on  178  clutches  show  that  they  averaged  1.8  eggs 
per  clutch,  two-egg  clutches  forming  81.5%  of  the  total;  as  in  plate 
62a,  the  first  egg  is  generally  more  heavily  speckled  (reddish-brown 
to  violet)  than  the  second  and,  as  a rule,  also  larger— in  46  clutches 
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2.3  mm  longer  and  1.8  mm  wider,  on  average  (Meyburg  1970). 
This  species  appears  to  conform  to  the  well-known  rule  that  clutch 
size  increases  with  latitude : in  Macedonia  it  appears  to  lay  only  one 
egg  as  often  as  two;  in  eastern  Slovakia  only  19  of  29  clutches  had 
two  eggs,  the  average  being  1.65  (Svehlik  and  Meyburg  in  prep.); 
while  in  north-east  Germany  and  White  Russia  the  average  clutch 
is  about  1.9  eggs.  Six  of  the  eight  known  three-egg  clutches  have 
been  in  White  Russia,  where  they  may  form  a not  inconsiderable 
percentage  of  the  total  (five  out  of  43). 

A second  factor  which  may  influence  clutch  size  is  the  availability 
of  food.  In  the  damp  lowlands  of  north-east  Germany  and  White 
Russia,  in  the  event  of  a population  decline  within  the  cycle  of  the 
Common  Vole  Microtus  arvalis,  their  main  prey,  the  eagles  can  fall 
back  on  amphibians  to  a far  greater  extent  than  in  the  dry  subalpine 
habitats  of  the  southern  part  of  their  range  (Sladek  1959b,  Palasthy 
and  Meyburg  1973).  Thus,  in  years  when  the  vole  population  is  at 
its  normal  level,  the  diet  of  the  eagles  in  the  Bialowieza  primeval 
forest  has  included  approximately  78%  voles  and  only  15%  amphi- 
bians, whereas  in  years  of  vole  scarcity  they  have  largely  compen- 
sated for  the  shortage  of  rodents  by  taking  more  amphibians:  in 
1956  for  instance,  the  latter  accounted  for  64.1%  of  their  prey, 
while  mammals  made  up  only  26.6%  (Golodushko  1958,  1959, 
1961a,  b). 

During  the  incubating  period,  the  male  brings  food  to  the  female 
and  takes  over  incubation  from  her  while  she  devours  the  food 
near-by  and  then  makes  ‘exercise’  flights,  all  of  which  may  some- 
times take  over  an  hour  (Siewert  1932,  Wendland  1932,  Schroot 
1938,  Meyburg  1970,  1974b).  After  38-41  days’  incubation  (Wend- 
land 1932,  Sladek  1957),  the  chicks  hatch  in  the  first  half  ofjune,  in 
Slovakia  between  5th  and  13th  June.  The  hatching  process  takes 
24-28  hours  (Hoffmann  1938,  Meyburg  1970). 

For  a long  time  it  was  believed  that  the  second  egg  is  always  bad, 
as  only  one  eaglet  ever  leaves  the  nest.  Wendland  (1932)  was  the 
first  to  produce  evidence,  based  on  a large  number  of  broods,  that 
two  chicks  nearly  always  hatch  but  only  one  survives.  In  none  of 
about  50  eyries  was  he  able  to  establish  that  two  eaglets  left  the 
nest  (Wendland  1951),  and  the  literature  does  not  mention  one 
certain  instance  of  this.  From  the  few  facts  given  on  the  subject 
(e.g.  Hoffmann  1931,  Likhachev  1957),  it  is  obvious  that  there  has 
been  confusion  with  the  Spotted  Eagle,  which  apparently  rears  two 
chicks  relatively  frequently;  in  the  one  case  where  such  a mistake 
is  excluded  for  geographical  reasons,  the  reliability  of  the  observer 
seems  to  be  questionable. 

Between  1968  and  1971  I studied  this  interesting  problem  in 
detail  and  came  to  certain  conclusions.  If  the  second  chick  hatches 
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after  a relatively  long  interval — some  five  or  six  days  after  the  first — 
the  older  chick  is  already  far  more  skilful  during  feeding  sessions 
and  exerts  a far  greater  attraction  on  the  female.  She  does  not 
exercise  the  patience  needed  to  hold  a piece  of  food  in  front  of  the 
still  quite  helpless  second  chick  before  it  is  able  to  take  it  properly. 
1 hus  it  very  soon  dies  of  hunger,  though  plenty  of  food  is  always 
available  in  the  eyrie  (plate  62b).  On  18th  June  1971  I watched  one 
such  dead  chick  being  partially  fed  to  the  older  nestling  by  the 
female  and  partially  devoured  by  the  adult  bird  herself.  This  would 
appear  to  be  the  first  direct  observation  of  this  behaviour  among 
eagles  anywhere.  If  the  interval  between  the  hatching  of  the  two 
chicks  is  shorter — about  three  days — and  as  long  as  the  female  broods 
almost  continuously,  the  younger  one  is  able  to  participate  in  feeding 
sessions  and  thus  to  develop  normally.  But  after  a few  day's  the 
female  spends  less  time  brooding  and  more  in  long  vigils  on  the  rim 
of  the  eyrie,  which  gives  the  older  chick  an  opportunity  to  attack  its 
sibling.  The  weaker  chick  flees  from  this  pecking  to  the  edge  of  the 
eyrie,  where  it  is  no  longer  brooded  and  fed,  and  it  starves  or 
freezes  to  death  or  falls  to  the  ground.  On  15th  June  1968  I found 
one  such  dead  chick  under  the  eyrie:  it  weighed  128  gm,  whereas 
a newly-hatched  chick  weighs  about  50  gm. 

The  death  of  the  second  chick  can  be  prevented  either  by  rearing 
it  in  captivity  or  by  transferring  it  to  the  nest  of  a pair  of  Black 
Kites  Milvus  migrans.  Before  it  is  ready  to  fly,  the  eaglet  must  be 
removed  in  good  time  and  replaced  with  its  sibling  in  its  own  eyrie. 
Both  methods  have  been  successfully  used  several  times  (Meyburg 
1970-  Widespread  application  of  such  methods  could  increase 
the  reproduction  rate  of  the  Lesser  Spotted  Eagle  by  nearly  100%. 

At  great  expense,  and  partly  with  the  aid  of  artificial  insemina- 
tion, efforts  are  being  made — especially  in  the  United  States — to 
rear  Peregrines  Falco  peregritius  and  many  other  raptors  in  captivity 
and  so  to  increase  their  numbers.  The  methods  used  to  achieve  the 
same  aim  for  the  Lesser  Spotted  Eagle  and  other  birds  of  prey 
appear  to  be  far  simpler  and  also  eliminate  the  final  obstacle  of 
accustoming  the  young  bird  to  conditions  in  the  wild.  In  two  cases 
investigated  from  this  aspect,  both  eaglets  were  observed,  together 
with  their  parents,  long  after  they  had  left  the  eyrie.  (J.  Svehlik, 
pers.  comm.). 

Shortly  after  hatching  occurs,  the  female  broods  almost  con- 
tinuously. At  one  eyrie,  towards  the  end  of  the  older  chick’s  first 
week  of  life,  she  brooded  the  young  for  85.9%  of  the  observation 
time,  stood  on  the  nest  rim  for  4.9%  and  was  absent  for  only  3.4%. 
Twice  at  another  eyrie  the  male,  after  bringing  food,  brooded  until 
the  female  returned;  she  had  been  disturbed  from  the  nest  shortly 
before,  when  I entered  the  hide.  Normally  the  male  hardly  has  an 
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opportunity  to  brood.  By  the  time  the  chick  in  the  latter  eyrie 
was  two  weeks  old,  brooding  went  on  during  only  50%  of  the  obser- 
vation time,  but  the  female  still  remained  at  the  nest  almost  con- 
tinuously. From  the  fourth  week  a third  female  brooded  only  occa- 
sionally, but  she  continued  to  do  so  during  wet  weather  until  the 
chick  was  43  days  old,  by  which  time  he  was  so  big  that  only  his 
head  disappeared  under  her  plumage.  By  day  the  female  spent 
periods  of  several  hours  on  the  rim  of  the  eyrie  until  the  chick  was 
51  days  old,  though  increasingly  she  stood  guard  away  from  the 
nest  itself  but  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  She  spent  the  entire  night 
at  the  eyrie  until  the  eaglet  was  at  least  49  days  old  (Meyburg  1970), 
and  if  undisturbed  females  probably  continue  to  do  so  until  their 
young  leave  the  nest  (Schroot  1938). 

Like  many  other  raptor  species,  the  Lesser  Spotted  Eagle  lines 
its  nest  with  green  twigs.  During  320  hours  I spent  observing  four 
eyries,  these  were  brought  only  by  the  female,  though  at  a fifth 
the  male  twice  brought  a twig.  The  female  of  the  pair  I observed 
particularly  closely  in  1968  once  buried  the  half-grown  chick  under 
twigs.  During  14  days’  continuous  observations  from  morning  until 
night,  I saw  this  female  carry  in  38  twigs,  with  a maximum  of  nine 
on  one  day  and  none  at  all  on  four. 

The  week-old  chick  in  one  of  the  five  eyries  was  fed  about  six 
times  a day  at  average  intervals  of  2 hours  20  minutes.  Individual 
leeds  lasted  from  three  to  20  minutes,  averaging  nine  minutes.  At 
the  relatively  early  age  of  about  three  weeks,  the  chick  was  already 
able  to  ingest  food  without  assistance,  swallowing  prey — often  very 
small — whole,  which  is  astonishing,  but  the  female  continued  to 
tear  up  larger  prey  for  the  chick  until  it  was  51  days  old.  At  about 
58  days,  the  eaglet  flies  from  the  nest,  though  it  continues  to  be  fed 
by  its  parents  for  at  least  four  weeks  after  that. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nestling  period,  the  male  supplies  both 
the  female  and  the  chick  with  food,  bringing  prey,  on  average, 
three  to  four  times  a day.  In  contrast  to  the  larger  eagles  of  the 
genus  Aquila,  the  Lesser  Spotted  begins  hunting  quite  early  in  the 
morning.  At  the  five  eyries  I studied,  the  males  were  bringing  prey 
regularly  from  07.00  hours,  and  on  three  occasions  even  between 
06.00  and  07.00.  These  prey-bearing  flights  reached  their  morning- 
peak  between  09.00  and  10.00,  falling  off  perceptibly  between  1 1.00 
and  noon.  Between  12.00  and  14.00  the  frequency  again  increased, 
followed  by  a steady  decrease  until  19.00.  It  is  almost  the  exclusive 
task  of  the  male  to  secure  prey  for  the  young  chick;  later  (it  is 
difficult  to  say  when)  the  female  also  begins  to  hunt,  though  pro- 
bably not  enough  to  provide  for  herself  entirely,  since  while  feeding 
the  chick  she  often  helps  herself  to  prey  brought  by  the  male. 
During  216  hours’  observations  at  one  nest,  from  the  time  the  chick 
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was  thiee  weeks  old  until  it  left,  49  of  the  65  prey  animals  were 
brought  by  the  male  (plate  63a),  while  the  female  appeared  to  have 
killed  only  twelve.  The  remaining  four  were  delivered  at  the  eyrie  by 
the  female  after  taking  them  from  the  male  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
The  total  weight  of  prey  animals  brought  to  the  eyrie  each  day 
varied  between  about  25  gm  and  355  gm,  and  the  eaglet’s  daily  food 
requirements  averaged  approximately  167  gm,  its  total  consump- 
tion from  hatching  to  leaving  the  nest  amounting  to  some  8.8  kg. 
Observations  at  the  eyrie  shortly  after  hatching  indicated  that  adult 
birds  each  need  about  1 50  gm  per  day,  so  that  during  their  stay  in  the 
breeding  area  a pair  and  their  surviving  chick  require  some  56  kg  of 
food,  equivalent  to  about  2,250  Common  Voles. 

Twelve  breeding  attempts  in  Germany  produced  eight  chicks 
(Wendland  1 93 ^ ) - Of  33  broods  in  Slovakia  only  ^^0/0  were  success- 
ful, at  least  half  of  the  failures  being  attributable  to  human  inter- 
ference (Meyburg  1970,  Svehlik  and  Meyburg  in  prep.) ; similarly, 
in  the  Bialowieza  primeval  forest,  even  after  discounting  losses  due 
to  humans,  only  about  60%  of  35  broods  were  successful  (Golo- 
dushko  1961b). 

from  the  end  of  August  until  the  end  of  September,  depending  on 
the  locality,  the  eagles  leave  their  breeding  areas.  Although  some 
must  migrate  for  part  ol  their  journey  singly  across  the  open  sea 

Cyprus,  for  instance,  this  is  the  most  numerous  eagle  on  passage 

the  vast  majority  at  some  time  evidently  fly  across  the  Bosphorus. 
In  1968  Porter  and  Willis  (1968)  counted  4,300  here,  which  would 
represent  about  1,700  pairs  and  their  surviving  young;  it  seems 
unlikely,  therefore,  that  the  entire  nominate  form  (with  the  possible 
exception  of  a population  in  the  Caucasus)  now  numbers  many  more 
than  this.  Wandering  birds  have  occurred  in  Finland,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  north-east  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal.  Some  winter  in  the  Middle  East  and 
1 north-east  Africa,  but  the  majority  spend  the  winter  in  the  savannahs 
ol  Africa  south  of  the  Equator,  young  birds  apparentlv  flying  further 
south,  on  average,  than  older  ones.  In  Rhodesia,  for  example,  there 
is  only  one  adult  for  every  1 7 immatures,  and  here  the  eagles  arrive 
at  the  end  of  October,  departing  in  mid-March  (Brooke  et  al.  1972). 
Like  all  eagles,  this  species  is  long-lived ; the  oldest  known  wild  bird 
survived  for  over  26  y’ears  (Kasparson  1966). 
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Notes 

Bonaparte’s  Gull  in  Cornwall  ‘foot-paddling’  to  disturb 
organisms  I was  interested  in  the  note  by  Philip  A.  Gregory  and 
John  Cantelo  and  in  the  accompanying  editorial  comments  [Brit. 
Birds , 64:  76-77)  on  a Sabine’s  Gull  Larus  sabini  persistently  ‘treading’ 
to  disturb  organisms.  On  30th  March  1968  I observed  somewhat 
similar  behaviour  by  an  adult  Bonaparte’s  Gull  L.  Philadelphia  in 
St  Ives  harbour,  Cornwall  (Brit.  Birds,  62:  471).  When  the  tide  had 
receded  to  expose  the  beach,  it  sometimes  sought  the  small  sandy 
pools,  usually  in  company  with  a few  Black-headed  Gulls  L. 
ridibundus.  Standing  in  a pool  with  one  foot  immersed,  it  dabbed  the 
water  with  the  other  foot  to  disturb  the  sediment.  Through  a 
telescope  I could  see  small  organisms  being  brought  to  the  surface, 
some  of  which  were  immediately  swallowed  by  the  gull.  Either  foot 
was  used  in  this  performance. 

A.  C.  Bent  (1921,  Life  Histories  of  North  American  Gulls  and  Terns: 
i75-\8o)  described  several  feeding  methods  of  Bonaparte’s  Gull  but 
did  not  mention  foot-paddling;  and  it  may  also  be  of  interest  to 
note  that,  during  at  least  ten  hours’  observations  of  a Laughing 
Gull  L.  atricilla  at  Radipole  Lake,  Weymouth,  Dorset,  in  1969  (Brit. 
Birds,  63:  279),  the  bird  was  often  on  wet  mud  or  feeding  in  shallow 
water,  but  I saw  no  foot-paddling.  Bernard  King 

Gull  Cry,  g Park  Road,  Newlyn,  Cornwall 

House  Martin  apparently  going  to  roost  in  Sand  Martin 
colony  In  early  August  1955,  at  Lingerfield,  Yorkshire,  the 
late  J.  A.  S.  Borrett  and  I were  watching  a colony  of  Sand  Martins 
Riparia  riparia,  waiting  for  the  birds  to  go  in  to  roost,  when  we 
noticed  a House  Martin  Delichon  urbica  fly  up  to  the  colony  and  enter 
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a hole.  We  immediately  went  to  the  hole  and  inserted  a tube  and  bag 
in  which  to  catch  the  bird.  The  House  Martin  did  not  come  out, 
but  on  removing  the  tube  we  found  it  sitting  just  inside  the  hole, 
facing  us.  We  picked  it  out,  ringed  and  released  it.  In  the  event,  it 
was  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the  bird,  which  was  a juvenile, 
would  have  spent  the  night  in  the  hole,  but  as  it  was  getting  quite 
late  we  assumed  that  it  would  have  done  so.  There  were  many 
juvenile  Sand  Martins  flying  up  to  the  colony,  which  was  in  a very 
high,  steep  sand  face,  a situation  not  too  far  removed  from  a House 
Martin  colony  where  birds  are  continually  flying  up  to  the  side  of 
a house  or  cliff;  we  presumed  that  the  House  Martin  had  simply 
joined  the  Sand  Martins.  This  was  the  only  case  of  apparent  roosting 
by  a House  Martin  that  we  encountered  during  very  many  hours  in 
two  seasons  at  Sand  Martin  colonies,  and  I would  not  suggest  that 
the  species  habitually  roosts  in  such  sites.  John  R.  Mather 
44  Aspin  Lane,  Knaresborough,  Yorkshire 

House  Martins  apparently  taking  food  from  among  fir 
needles  At  18.00  hours  on  27th  August.  1972,  in  fine,  warm  weather, 
a mixed  flock  of  about  100  House  Martins  Delichon  urbica  and  Swal- 
lows Hirundo  rustica  was  feeding  over  grassland  and  resting  on 
electricity  wires  near  Loch  Tummel,  Perthshire.  Much  of  the  feeding 
took  place  around  an  avenue  of  16  firs  Abies,  and  numbers  of  House 
Martins  were  landing  on  the  uppermost  branches  of  one  tree  about 
twelve  metres  high.  Through  a 40  x telescope  at  about  25  metres, 
it  appeared  that  the  birds  were  feeding  from  the  foliage,  walking 
and  fluttering  along  branches  and  picking  food  from  among  the 
needles.  Up  to  about  40  House  Martins  (but  no  Swallows)  were 
involved  in  this  activity,  but  only  one  particular  tree  was  being 
utilised.  Parties  remained  in  the  tree  for  one  to  three  minutes,  after 
which  aerial  feeding  was  resumed.  Perching  and  apparent  feeding 
in  the  branches  continued  after  three  to  five  minutes,  individuals 
making  several  aerial  passes  close  to  the  foliage  before  perching; 
once  the  first  bird  had  landed,  others  soon  followed.  This  behaviour 
continued  until  at  least  18.30  hours,  when  observations  ceased. 
Inspection  of  the  lower  branches  revealed  no  insects  on  which  the 
House  Martins  might  have  been  feeding.  H.J.  Harvey 

20  Woodlark  Road,  Cambridge 

Although  feeding  from  vegetation  was  not  mentioned  in  The 
Handbook,  some  twelve  notes  on  the  subject  were  summarised  during 
1 949-56  in  this  journal  {Brit.  Birds,  42:  246-247;  43:  254-256;  49: 
182)  and  it  is  clearly  not  particularly  unusual,  especially  in  warm, 
dry  weather  in  late  summer.  The  records,  which  spanned  the  period 
from  27th  July  to  30th  September  (with  a peak  in  late  August  and 
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early  September),  involved  up  to  200  House  Martins  and  often  some 
Swallows  as  well.  Recorded  times  of  observation  ranged  from  06.00 
to  19.30  hours  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  one  time  of  day  was 
more  favoured  than  another.  The  trees  noted  were  larch,  elm,  ash, 
oak,  apple,  plum,  horse  chestnut  and  Lombardy  poplar,  but  no  firs 
or  pines.  Eds 

Grey  Wagtail  continuously  hovering  while  picking  insects 
from  tree  bark  On  several  successive  days  at  the  end  of  April  and 
in  early  May  i972>  at  Newcastle,  Co.  Wicklow,  my  wife  and  I 
watched  a female  Grey  Wagtail  Alotacilla  cinerea  collecting  insect 
food  ftom  the  trunk  of  a beech  tree.  The  bird  hovered  at  a height 
of  about  a metre,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  in  front  of  the 
trunk  and,  without  alighting,  gradually  worked  its  way  round  it, 
every  few  seconds  moving  in  to  pick  insects  from  the  bark!  The  trunk 
is  3|  metres  in  circumference  at  a metre  from  the  ground,  and  the 
wagtail  moved  round  at  least  a third  of  the  tree’s  girth  j sometimes 
it  then  flew  to  another  tree,  where  it  repeated  this  performance 
before  carrying  off  the  food  to  its  nest  near-by.  I do  not  recollect 
having  seen  this  method  of  foraging  before.  R.  P.  Ruttledgf. 
Doon,  Newcastle,  Greystones,  Co.  Wicklow 

Brief  hovering  to  catch  flying  insects  or  to  take  prey  from  leaves, 
crevices  and  the  like  is  a normal  feeding  method  of  Grey  Wagtails, 
but  persistent  and  continuous  hovering  of  the  kind  described  here 
has  not,  apparently,  been  recorded  before.  W.  Merritt,  during  his 
extensive  study  of  this  species  (Sussex  Bird  Rep.  1969:  68-80),  cannot 
remember  ever  seeing  such  behaviour.  Eds 

White-throated  Sparrow  on  Fair  Isle  At  05.05  hours  GMT  on 
13th  May  1966,  G.  J.  Barnes  caught  a bunting-like  bird  in  the 
Double  Dyke  trap  on  Fair  Isle,  Shetland.  He  was  struck  by  its 
unusual  head  markings:  the  head  was  blackish-brown,  with  a white 
median  cto'un  stripe,  and  with  a pale  broad  eyestripe  which  was 
distinctly  yellow  in  front  of  the  eye.  He  brought  it  back  to  the  bird 
observatory  where  it  was  identified  as  an  adult  White-throated 
Sparrow  Zonotrichia  albicollis.  It  was  photographed,  and  seen  in  the 
hand  by  Mrs  M.  T.  Dennis,  J.  N.  Dymond  and  J.  Carrington.  I 
ringed,  weighed  and  measured  it,  and  a full  plumage  description 
was  taken,  as  follows: 

Upperparts:  Crown  black,  grading  into  dark  brown  at  nape;  whitish  central 
crown  stripe;  broad  eyestripe  from  bill  over  and  behind  eye,  creamy-white 
behind  eye  and  bright  yellow  in  front;  lores  and  ear-coverts  grey;  chestnut- 
black  stripe  from  eye  below  eyestripe;  mantle  and  back  chestnut-brown, 
feathers  fringed  buff  on  outer  webs  and  mcsially  streaked  black;  rump 
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unstreaked  greyish-brown;  uppertail-coverts  greyish-brown;  tail  brown  with 
slight  buflish-brown  fringes  to  outer  webs;  flight-feathers  dark  greyish- 
brown,  primaries  with  thin  yellowish-white  fringes  to  outer  webs  of  3rd  to 
7th  and  more  chestnut  suffusion  on  the  rest;  secondaries  similar  with  broader 
chestnut-brown  fringes;  tertials  with  broad  chestnut-brown  fringes;  lesser 
coverts  brownish  with  yellowish-buff  and  chestnut- brown  fringes;  median 
coverts  blackish  with  broad  white  tips  forming  wing-bar;  greater  coverts 
similar  with  buff  fringes  on  outer  webs  but  more  chestnut  on  inner  feathers, 
white  tips  forming  wing-bar  more  prominent  on  outer  feathers;  primary 
coverts  brown  with  thin  buff  fringes  on  outer  webs;  bastard  wing  similar 
but  fringes  more  yellowish.  Underparts:  Clear-cut  white  throat  framed  by 
thin  black  moustache  and  thin  black  necklace;  breast  pale  grey  as  in  Dunnock 
Prunella  modularis,  slight  chestnut  tinge  at  sides;  neck  chestnut-brown  at 
sides;  belly  white;  flanks  greyish-buff;  undertail-coverts  creamy  with  pale 
brown  mesial  streaks;  axillaries  with  slight  yellow  tinge;  underwing-coverts 
white;  yellowish  feathering  on  carpal  joint.  Bare  parts:  Bill  greyish-horn, 
upper  mandible  slightly  darker  and  lower  slightly  yellow  at  base;  inside  of 
mouth  flesh-coloured;  iris  soft  brown;  legs  and  feet  flesh-pink.  Wing-formula 
and  tail:  4th  and  5th  equal  longest,  2nd  -8  mm,  3rd  -1.5  mm,  6th  -2  mm,  7th 
-5  mm,  8th  -9  mm;  1st  minute,  8.5  mm  shorter  than  primary  coverts;  3rd  to 
6th  emarginated  on  outer  web,  7th  slightly;  central  tail-feathers  4 mm  longer 
than  outer  ones.  Measurements:  Wing  76  mm,  tail  75mm,  bill  14  mm,  tarsus 
23.5  mm,  weight  27.7  gm  when  trapped,  29.5  gm  when  retrapped  at  16.55 
hours. 

On  release,  the  bird  flew  to  an  old  fish  store  near  the  observatory 
and  spent  the  whole  day  skulking  under  piles  of  wood  and  old 
machinery  there.  In  shape  and  size  it  was  like  a large  Reed  Bunting 
Emberiza  schoeniclus,  while  its  feeding  habits  and  behaviour  resembled 
those  of  a Dunnock.  During  the  day  it  was  also  seen  by  P.  Hobby 
and  E.  J.  Wiseman,  and  at  16.55  h°urs  it  flew  into  the  observatory 
trap  when  it  was  quickly  re-weighed  and  released.  It  was  not  seen 
on  subsequent  days. 

This  was  the  first  record  of  this  North  American  species  on  Fair 
Isle,  the  second  in  Scotland  and  the  fourth  for  Britain  (Brit.  Birds, 
60;  332);  subsequent  accepted  records  bring  the  British  and  Irish 
total  to  ten,  of  which  six  have  occurred  in  spring  and  four  in  autumn. 
It  is  interesting  that  all  four  British  records  of  Song  Sparrows 
Melospiza  melodia  (the  first  was  on  Fair  Isle  from  27th  April  to  10th 
May  1 959)  have  also  been  in  spring  (see  Brit.  Birds,  64 : 1 08- 1 1 3) . 

Roy  H.  Dennis 

The  Old  Manse,  Rothiemurchus,  Aviemore,  Inverness-shire  PH22  iqp 

Tree  Sparrows  and  other  species  nesting  in  Sand  Martin 
colonies  R.  W.  Robson  recorded  an  instance  of  a pair  of  Tree 
Sparrows  Passer  montanus  nesting  among  a colony  of  Sand  Martins 
Riparia  riparia  in  Westmorland  (Brit.  Birds,  65;  83-84).  This  habit 
is  common  in  Surrey,  where  most  of  the  larger  Sand  Martin  colonies 
in  the  east  of  the  county  are  also  occupied  by  nesting  Tree  Sparrows. 
During  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology’s  Sand  Martin  Inquiry  I 
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was  ringing  Sand  Martins  at  four  colonies  at  sand  pits  in  the  God- 
stone-Bletchingley  area  in  1965-67.  At  each  colony  during  the  three 
summers  I caught  nesting  Tree  Sparrows  at  the  entrances  to  Sand 
Martin  holes,  and  I estimated  that  up  to  15  pairs  were  nesting  in  one 
colony.  House  Sparrows  P.  domesticus  and  Starlings  Sturnus  vulgaris 
also  frequently  nested  in  holes  at  these  colonies.  Roger  Durman 
21  Lovedale  Road,  Balerno,  Midlothian  eh  14  7DW 

In  the  mid- 1 950’s  the  late  J.  A.  S.  Borrett  and  I carried  out  an 
extensive  ringing  programme  at  Sand  Martin  colonies  in  the  West 
and  North  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.  We  found  that  several  colonies  had 
a pair  of  breeding  Tree  Sparrows.  The  occupied  hole  was  invariably 
at  the  edge  of  the  colony  and  never  among  the  main  centre  of 
activity.  On  one  occasion  a Marsh  Tit  Parus  palustris  was  caught  in 
one  of  our  tubes  as  it  left  a hole,  also  situated  at  the  edge  of  the 
colony.  It  seems  that  Tree  Sparrows  regularly  use  old  Sand  Martins’ 
nesting  holes  for  breeding.  John  R.  Mather 

44  Aspin  Lane,  Knaresborough,  Yorkshire 

Several  other  readers  have  mentioned  that  the  use  by  Tree 
Sparrows  of  old  Sand  Martin  burrows  has  long  been  known — it  is 
included  in  The  Handbook  (1 : 161),  for  example — and  we  apologise 
for  having  overlooked  previous  references.  A short  paper  on  species 
found  nesting  at  British  Sand  Martin  colonies  (at  least  14)  is  in 
preparation,  and  any  further  correspondence  on  this  subject  will  be 
1 referred  by  us  to  the  authors.  Eds 


Reviews 

A Revised  List  of  Hampshire  and  Isle  of  Wight  Birds.  By 
Edwin  Cohen  and  John  Taverner.  Oxford  Illustrated  Press, 
1972.  vii  -f  180  pages;  32  photographs;  one  map  and  42  line- 
1 drawings.  £2.50. 

Shortly  before  he  died  in  1970,  Edwin  Cohen  began  work  on  a 
revised  edition  of  his  book  The  Birds  of  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 
(! 963)5  and  it  is  sad  that  he  was  denied  seeing  it  to  fruition.  John 
Taverner  inherited  that  task,  but  the  recent  surge  of  records  has 
necessitated  a completely  new  book.  The  earlier  volume  (reviewed 
in  Brit.  Birds,  57:  208-209)  included  chapters  on,  for  example, 
botanical  and  geological  aspects,  as  well  as  the  species  sections  usual 
in  county  avifaunas;  the  present  book  consists  entirely  of  an  expan- 
ded systematic  list  covering  all  records  up  to  the  end  of  1971. 

The  species  treatments  often  start  with  a quotation  from  The  Birds 
of  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  Kelsall  and  Munn  (1905).  This 
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is  followed  by  accounts  of  past  and  present  status  and  distribution 
in  Hampshire  and  ‘the  Island’,  including  a wealth  of  data  on  habi- 
tats, breeding  densities,  movements,  recoveries,  flocking,  roosting 
and  so  on;  all  records  of  vagrants  are  usually  listed  and  their  validity 
sometimes  discussed  briefly.  Abbreviated  references,  and  often 
observers’  surnames  (rare  in  county  bird  books),  are  given  through- 
out for  unusual  records,  counts,  censuses,  recoveries  and  similar 
factual  information.  Common  species  are  allowed  adequate  room — 
for  example,  ij  pages  for  Starling — and  are  treated  as  thoroughly 
as  are  scarce  migrants  and  vagrants.  This  abundance  of  information, 
set  in  closely  spaced  type  with  narrow  margins,  is  made  more  read- 
able by  the  extensive  use  of  short  paragraphs  and  especially  by 
David  Thelwell’s  large  and  generally  attractive  line-drawings  of 
birds.  In  the  centre  are  32  half-page  monochrome  photographs  of 
Hampshire  habitats  and  birds,  and  the  rather  novel  printed  cover 
(hard  and  weatherproof)  is  embellished,  appropriately,  by  a colour 
plate  of  a Mediterranean  Gull. 

Minor  cavils  include  the  unqualified  listing  of  at  least  two  recent 
national  rarities  which  have  never  been  sent  to  the  Rarities  Commit- 
tee (though  for  other  rare  species  it  is  stated  that  all  recent  records 
have  been  accepted  by  British  Birds) ; the  complete  lack  of  even  the 
vaguest  information  for  the  last  two  decades  on  the  admitted  nesting 
of  Honey  Buzzards  and  Arctic  Terns;  and  the  perpetuation  of  many 
out-of-date  (and  even  incorrect)  scientific  names  to  remain  in  line 
with  the  1963  book.  There  is  some  evidence  of  past  disagreements 
between  the  Island  and  the  mainland:  we  are  left  wondering 
whether,  for  example,  a Honey  Buzzard  at  St  Catherines’  Point  in 
1966,  ‘rejected  by  the  mainland  Records  Committee  but  accepted 
by  the  Island  recorder’,  is  to  stand  or  not;  and  in  general  it  seems 
that  the  Isle  of  Wight  has  been  relatively  poorly  covered. 

It  is  planned  to  publish  low-priced  supplements  to  this  volume 
every  five  years,  each  wholly  replacing  the  previous  one.  The  present 
book,  in  conjunction  with  the  general  chapters  in  its  predecessor, 
is  a valuable  work  of  reference  for  anyone  interested  in  the  birds 
of  southern  England,  and  Hampshire  ornithologists  will  continue  to 
be  grateful  for  such  an  up-to-date  and  comprehensive  summary  of 
their  county’s  birds.  P.  F.  Bonham 

The  Visible  Migration  of  Birds  at  Ottenby,  Sweden.  By  Carl 
Edelstam.  Ottenby  Bird  Station  Report  no.  58;  Var  Fagel- 
varld  Supplement  no.  7.  Swedish  Ornithological  Association, 
Stockholm,  1972.  360  pages;  one  photograph;  many  line- 
drawings,  maps  and  figures.  95  Sw.  Kr. 

The  countries  of  western  Europe  that  operate  a bird  observatory 
network  are  few,  but  all  seem  to  be  facing  a similar  problem — the 
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vast  bulk  of  data  that  has  accumulated  over  the  years.  This  large 
volume  presents  the  results,  in  English  and  Swedish,  of  visible 
migration  watches  at  Ottenby,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Oland,  from  June  to  October  during  the  years  1947-56. 
The  project  was  extremely  ambitious,  observers  maintaining  a dawn- 
to-dusk  watch  on  over  1,500  days.  Information  recorded  included 
species  and  numbers  of  birds  totalled  in  ten-minute  periods,  direc- 
tions and  tracks  of  flight,  weather,  and  additional  data  on  such 
aspects  as  height. 

With  the  advent  of  radar  studies  in  the  i95o’s,  visible  migration 
in  Britain  lost  much  appeal,  but,  although  the  present  work  deals 
with  data  collected  over  20  years  ago,  it  gives  a clear  indication 
of  the  value  of  such  material  for  assessing  annual  variation  and 
patterns  of  abundance,  probably  unobtainable  by  other  methods. 
The  possible  sources  of  error,  dealt  with  fully  in  the  introductory 
chapters,  range  from  personal  inaccuracy  in  recording  to  mathe- 
matical error  in  the  data.  Reasons  for  changes  in  the  pattern  over 
the  ten  years  are  briefly  discussed,  but  this  is  primarily  a record  of 
the  data  collected  and  not  a major  analytical  appraisal. 

The  first  section  gives  annual  and  grand  totals  for  each  species ; 
3>9!4>937  birds  were  recorded  in  all,  including  1,087,893  Swifts 
and  604,190  Starlings.  I hese  data  are  then  presented  in  histogram 
form,  visually  easily  assimilated  and  showing  the  remarkably  regular 
I passage  of  such  species  as  Redshank  and  Starling,  the  irruptions 
of  Jays,  Waxwings,  Blue,  Great  and  Coal  Tits,  and  similar  events. 

The  next  section  is  concerned  with  seasonal  patterns  on  a ten-dav 
breakdown,  and  once  again  the  data  arc  presented  in  tables  and 
1 histograms  on  a percentage  basis.  The  histograms  are  far  more 
'Stimulating  than  the  tables,  though  unfortunately  several  species 
had  obviously  far  from  finished  their  migrations  at  the  end  of 
(October  when  observations  ceased,  including  waterfowl,  diurnal 
birds  of  prey  (an  important  group  in  the  conservation  field)  and 
finches. 

The  largest  section  of  the  book  consists  of  diagrams  concerned 
with  daily  variation.  Here,  each  species  is  provided  with  two  pages 
and  is  illustrated  with  a superb  line-drawing  by  Harald  Wilberg. 
Finally,  there  are  nearly  100  pages  of  figures  demonstrating  diurnal 
: rhythms  in  relation  to  sunrise  and  sunset.  The  closing  sections  deal 
Ibriefiy  with  reverse  migration,  weather,  and  notes  on  species 
(including  comments  on  areas  of  origin,  geographical  races,  and  so 
m)  ; there  is  an  extensive  list  of  references,  and  an  index  in  English. 

I Latin  and  Swedish. 

This  is  essentially  a reference  book  which  is  likely  to  prove  of 
i considerable  \alue  to  students  of  migration  and  conservation  and 

1 :o  anyone  with  an  interest  in  population  dynamics.  R.  E.  Scott 


Letters 

English  bird  names  Although  the  editors  disclaim  responsibility 
for  opinions  expressed  in  ‘News  and  comment’,  may  I be  allowed  to 
join  friendly  issue  with  Robert  Hudson  about  his  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  English  names  of  birds  (Brit.  Birds,  66:  315)  ? He  first  makes 
favourable  mention  of  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union’s  recent 
action  in  decreeing  changes  in  the  vernacular  names  of  certain 
species;  and  on  that  I express  no  view,  as  American  circumstances 
differ  from  our  own.  He  goes  on,  however,  to  deplore  the  impro- 
bability of  anybody  undertaking  a similar  task  for  Britain.  Let  us, 
rather,  rejoice! 

The  English  names  of  our  familiar  birds  have  evolved  as  part  of 
the  living  language,  and  like  other  words  in  common  speech  they  are 
governed  by  usage  and  not  by  authority.  Most  of  them  are  indi- 
genous and  many  have  a long  lineage;  the  works  of  William  Shake- 
speare mention  more  than  60  species.  Moreover,  we  live  in  a country 
where  very  many  people,  beyond  the  ranks  of  ornithologists  and 
serious  birdwatchers,  are  reasonably  literate  about  birds;  thus  it  is 
surely  not  for  a minority  specialist  group  to  dictate  terminology, 
though  we  may  encourage  certain  trends  away  from  misnomers  or 
the  like. 

The  gravamen  of  the  charge  seems  to  be  that  we  are  ‘a  major 
offender  in  pinning  what  should  be  group  names  on  to  single 
species’ : Cormorant,  Coot,  Cuckoo,  Swift,  Swallow  and  Wheatear 
are  given  among  ‘obvious  examples  of  this  British  insularity’.  But 
who  made  them  group  names,  except  ourselves?  What  we  have,  in 
fact,  done  is  to  pin  the  traditional  name  of  a single  species  on  a 
group — and  now,  forsooth,  we  are  urged  to  saddle  that  species  with 
an  artificial  distinguishing  adjective  to  give  it  what  is  called,  in  a 
bland  contradiction  of  terms,  an  ‘official  vernacular  name’.  This 
harks  back  to  the  heyday  of  the  subspecies,  when  we  did  not  have 
Robins  nesting  in  our  gardens,  but  ‘British  Robins’.  And,  by  the 
way,  an  American  lady  visitor  has  asked  ‘Do  you,  then,  have  Robins 
here  too?’ 

After  all,  we  have  our  scientific  names  for  the  avoidance  of  pos- 
sible vernacular  ambiguities  and  international  misunderstanding. 

A.  Landsborough  Thomson 


42  Girdwood  Road,  London  swi8  5QS 

Leg  colour  of  Spotted  Sandpiper  In  his  x'eview  of  A Guide  to  the 
Birds  of  South  America  by  Rodolphe  Meyer  de  Schauensee  (Brit.  Birds, 
65:  84-85),  Sir  Hugh  F.  I.  Elliott  criticised  the  author  for  attributing 
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pinkish  legs  to  the  Spotted  Sandpiper  Tringa  macularia,  since  those 
i in  South  America  are  non-breeders,  which  have  yellowish  legs. 

It  seems  well  established  that  the  legs  of  breeding  birds  are  pinkish 
and  those  of  non-breeding  adults  and  immatures  yellowish.  W.  E. 
Godfiey,  in  The  Birds  of  Canada  (1966),  described  the  legs  as  ‘yellow  - 
I ish  or  flesh-coloured’,  and  John  A.  Crosby’s  paintings  in  that  book 
showed  those  of  summer  adults  as  flesh-pink  and  those  of  autumn 
immatures  as  yellow  with  a pinkish  tinge;  on  the  other  hand, 

! Gardner  P.  Stout  (1967,  The  Shore  Birds  of  North  America)  stated 
I only  that  ‘Legs  and  feet  vary,  usually  flesh  colour’.  W.  F.  Bishop 
{Brit.  Birds,  50:  490-491)  described  the  legs  of  a Spotted  Sandpiper 
lin  summer  plumage  in  Norfolk  in  June  1957  as  ‘dull  straw-coloured’, 
and  one  at  Durleigh  Reservoir,  Somerset,  in  August  1968  {Brit.  Birds, 
62:  496),  which  in  my  opinion  was  in  transitional  plumage,  also  had 
' straw-coloured  legs.  D.  I.  M.  Wallace  {Brit.  Birds,  63:  168-173) 

1 summarised  the  leg  colours  of  four  immatures  in  September-October 
as  ‘distinctly  yellowish,  varying  from  fleshy  yellow-brown  through 
ipale  greenish-yellow  to  bright  ochreous-yellow’. 

In  March  and  April  in  central  and  southern  Florida  (where 
this  species  does  not  breed),  I found  both  winter-  and  summer- 
iplumaged  Spotted  Sandpipers  with  pale  yellow  and  pink  legs 
respectively,  and  it  seems  quite  conceivable  that  some  birds  might 
1 acquire  the  pinkish  legs  of  breeding  plumage  before  leaving  South 
I America  in  the  spring.  Incidentally,  The  Handbook  (4:  309)  stated: 
...  legs  pale  dove-grey,  with  joints  dark  bluish-grey  (W.  Rowan)’, 
i 31  description  which,  I suspect,  must  have  been  derived  solely  from 
1 he  examination  of  skins.  Bernard  King 

1 .’till  Cry,  9 Park  Road , Newlyn,  Cornwall 


IRequest  for  information 

^y  landbirds  A review  of  both  published  and  unpublished  records 
yandbirds  floating  on  or  immersed  in  water  is  in  preparation.  The  groups  for 
' ,'hlch  ^formation  is  requested  are  the  herons,  storks,  ibises,  spoonbills,  diurnal 
aptors,  gallinaceous  birds,  cranes  and  allies,  terrestrial  rails  and  crakes,  bustards, 
evaders  (except  phalaropes),  and  all  families  from  sandgrouse  onwards  in  the 
Vetmore  sequence.  Details  should  include,  wherever  possible,  the  date,  place, 
.me  of  day,  weather,  age,  species  and  number  of  birds;  the  depth  of  the  water 
1 nd  whether  open  sea,  tidal  river  or  fresh,  the  current  and  state  of  the  surface; 
fleets  on  plumage;  and  a description  of  the  behaviour.  Such  factors  as  the  con- 
! ltion  of  the  birds  (if  exhausted  or  injured)  and  the  presence  of  potential  or  actual 
redators  may  also  be  important.  All  records  will  be  gratefully  received  by 
>r  R.  J.  Kennedy,  Liverpool  Polytechnic,  Department  of  Bioloey,  Byrom 
treet,  Liverpool  L3  3AF. 


News  and  comment  Robert  Hudson 

Nature  Conservancy  reorganisation  It  is  now  over  a year  since  the  idea  of 
splitting  the  Nature  Conservancy’s  research  functions  from  its  management  and 
advisory  roles  was  outlined  in  a Government  White  Paper,  the  proposal  being 
that  the  Research  Stations  such  as  Merlewood  and  Monks  Wood  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Natural  Environment  Research  Council  under  a new  Institute  of 
Terrestrial  Ecology.  These  proposals  became  a reality  in  late  July,  when  the 
Nature  Conservancy  Council  Bill  received  the  Royal  Assent;  the  changes  will 
become  operational  in  November.  This  new  Act  has  set  up  a Nature  Conservancy 
Council  whose  functions,  like  those  of  its  predecessor,  are  to  establish  and  manage 
national  nature  reserves,  and  to  provide  and  disseminate  advice  about  nature 
conservation;  although  it  was  originally  intended  that  all  research  work  should 
go  to  the  N.E.R.C.,  following  an  amendment  to  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  the 
new  Council  will  now  be  able  to  conduct  a certain  amount  of  applied  research 
itself.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  advisory  role  of  this  new,  restricted  Nature 
Conservancy  Council  will  work  in  practice,  but  under  the  Act  it  will  have  an 
additional  function  of  advising  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  development  and 
implementation  of  policies  affecting  nature  conservation,  and  this  direct  access  to  a 
Minister  could  be  important  in  restoring  some  measure  of  the  independence  the 
Conservancy  had  prior  to  its  amalgamation  with  the  N.E.R.C.  in  1965.  Only  time 
will  show  whether  working  arrangements  with  the  Institute  of  Terrestrial  Ecology 
will  prove  satisfactory,  and  whether  the  Conservancy  will  be  provided  with  a 
budget  adequate  to  permit  reserve  acquisitions  in  this  era  of  soaring  land  prices. 

Motorway  threat  to  Epping  Forest  There  can  be  few  areas  of  outstanding 
natural  beauty  in  England  that  are  immune  from  threats  of  development  or  other 
disturbance,  and  a recent  addition  to  the  list  of  those  in  danger  is  Epping  Forest, 
on  the  north-east  side  of  London.  It  is  now  known  that  the  proposed  mi  6,  intended 
to  link  the  mi  with  the  Channel  ports  via  the  Dartford  Tunnel,  is  planned  by  the 
Department  of  the  Environment  to  cross  the  Forest;  their  preferred  route  has  not 
yet  been  published,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  will  pass  through  Waltham  Cross, 
Waltham  Abbey  and  Copped  Hall,  to  meet  the  aii  at  Bell  Common,  south  of 
Epping.  The  Conservators  of  Epping  Forest  are  very  worried  about  these  plans, 
and  there  have  been  large  demonstrations  by  local  people  against  any  motorway 
route  across  or  alongside  the  Forest.  When  the  proposed  route  is  known,  probably 
in  January,  there  will  be  a public  enquiry,  which  one  hopes,  will  be  more  sympa- 
thetic towards  the  environment  than  is  the  Government  Department  of  that  name. 

Aldrin  and  dieldrin  to  be  withdrawn  Nearly  four  years  ago  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Pesticides  and  Other  Toxic  Chemicals  recommended  that  the  use 
of  aldrin  and  dieldrin  as  seed-dressings  in  the  control  of  wheat-bulb  fly  should  be 
kept  under  review  with  a view  to  their  eventual  withdrawal.  For  some  years  now, 
wildlife  conservationists  have  been  pressing  for  a total  ban  on  the  use  of  these  two 
organochlorine  pesticides,  and  will  now  be  delighted  to  learn  that,  following 
consultations  between  Government  and  industry,  the  Advisory  Committee  has 
recommended  that  supplies  to  the  trade  should  cease  by  31st  December  1 973- 
Aldrin  and  dieldrin  are  believed  to  have  played  a major  role  in  the  decline  of 
raptors  during  the  1950’s  and  early  1960’s,  and  it  was  noticeable  that  there  were 
moderate  increases  in  the  numbers  of  Sparrowhawks,  Peregrines  and  Kestrels,  in 
particular,  following  earlier  voluntary  agreements  to  restrict  the  uses  of  these 
two  pesticides.  (With  acknowledgement  to  Habitat,  September  1973.) 
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Obituary  It  was  with  great  regret  that  we  learned  of  the  sudden  death  of  K.  D. 
Smith  at  his  Somerset  home  on  23rd  August.  Born  in  1916,  Ken  Smith  never  mar- 
ried, and  spent  long  periods  abroad.  He  was  in  Rhodesia  from  1938  to  1940. 
working  on  a tobacco  farm;  then  in  central  Ethiopia  in  1941-42,  in  Eritrea  during 
1942-48  and  1950-54,  and  in  Aden  in  1954-55,  *n  the  employment  of  the  Desert 
Locust  Survey.  Soon  after  this  he  retired,  though  remaining  active  as  an  orni- 
thologist. Back  in  Britain,  he  was  a frequent  visitor  to  Portland  Bird  Observatory 
in  the  lattei  hall  of  the  i95o’s,  and  in  i960  he  was  warden  ofSkokholm;  in  1961 
and  1962  he  worked  for  the  British  I rust  for  Ornithology  doing  field-work  for  the 
Peregrine  Enquiry;  then  abroad  again,  to  Morocco,  where  between  late  1962  and 
early  1964  he  spent  15  months  in  the  field,  living  in  a Bedford  Dormobile.He  was 
the  author  of  numerous  papers  and  short  notes,  dealing  mainly  with  his  African 
observations.  Among  the  more  important  are  those  on  the  birds  of  Eritrea,  which 
had  previously  been  neglected,  culminating  in  a checklist  (Ibis,  99:  1-26,  307-337) 
and  a more  detailed  consideration  of  Palearctic  migrants  occurring  there  (Ibis, 
102:  536-544).  His  Aden  observations  were  also  published  in  Ibis  (98:  303-307)! 
while  his  protracted  sojourn  in  Morocco  gave  rise  to  two  valuable  papers  on  dis- 
tribution and  migration  (his  favourite  topics)  in  that  country  (Ibis,  107:  493-526; 
no:  452-492).  More  recently  he  compiled  much-needed  distribution  reports  on 
two  little-known  Mediterranean  species.  Bald  Ibis  and  Audouin's  Gull  (Bull.  Brit. 
iOrn.  CL,  90:  18-24;  92:  34‘37)-  Ken  Smith  was  a shy.  rather  retiring  man  who  did 
1 lot  make  friends  easily;  birds  were  his  whole  life,  and  he  was  much  happier  doing 
f ield-work,  at  which  he  excelled,  than  sitting  behind  a desk.  If  few  knew  him  well, 
nevertheless  many  will  quote  his  writings  for  years  to  come. 

1 Lancashire  birds  Clifford  Oakes  published  his  standard  work.  The  Birds  of 
l Lancashire,  in  1953  (reviewed  in  Brit.  Birds.  46:  306-307);  this  has  long  been  out  of 
| )rint  and  is  now  difficult  to  obtain.  One  therefore  welcomes  the  appearance  of  a 
new  7 1 -page  booklet  by  K.  G.  Spencer,  entitled  The  Status  and  Distribution  of  Birds 
i’U  Lancashire.  T his  is  in  standard  format,  the  bulk  of  the  data  being  presented  in  a 
ystematic  list  occupying  60  pages,  in  which  rarities  are  treated  with  commendable 
nrevity  while  commoner  species  are  allotted  up  to  half  a page  each.  The  author 
tates  that  he  has  ignored  escapes  and  introduced  species,  so  it  comes  as  a surprise 
o find  Ross  s Goose  and  Demoiselle  Crane  fisted  without  comment,  with  their 
appropriate  records;  but  this  is  my  only  criticism.  Mr  Spencer  notes  in  his  intro- 
duction. In  a matter  of  months,  Lancashire  will  cease  to  exist  in  its  present  form: 
he  boundaries  will  be  changed.  This  therefore  seems  a sensible  time  to  take 
tock.'  This  he  has  done  admirably.  The  booklet  costs  £ 1 , post  free,  and  is  available 
rom  the  author  at  3 Landseer  Close,  off  Carr  Road,  Burnley,  Lancashire.  Only 
,00  copies  have  been  printed,  and  orders  from  members  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Jheshire  Fauna  Society  will  be  given  priority.  I predict  that  this  booklet,  like 
lakes’  book,  will  soon  be  out  of  print. 

opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  the  editors  of  British  Birds 
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»ese  are  largely  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records 

IVERS  TO  DUCKS 

m unusual  report  for  the  time  of  year  was  of  a Great  Northern  Diver  Gavia 
- in  full  summer  plumage  at  Blackpill  (Glamorgan)  on  16th.  Manx  Shear- 
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waters  Puffinus  puffinus  were  numerous  in  the  North  Sea  during  the  month,  and 
northerly  movements  were  evident  at  Seaton  Sluice  (Northumberland),  where  259 
were  counted  on  7th,  45  on  15th,  69  on  22nd  and  171  between  25th  and  28th.  At 
Filey  Brigg  (Yorkshire)  a Sooty  Shearwater  P.  griseus  flew  south  on  14th,  near-by 
at  Scarborough  three  more  headed  south  next  day,  and  between  15th  and  28th  at 
least  twelve  went  north  oflF  Seaton  Sluice.  On  29th  another  Gannet  Sula  bassana 
was  seen  over  the  Scrape  at  Minsmere  (Suffolk)  (cf.  Brit  Birds,  65:  31 1,  66:  317). 
A report  of  an  albatross  Diomedea  sp.  off  Cape  Clear  Island  (Co.  Cork)  on  17th 
May  reached  us  too  late  for  inclusion  in  an  earlier  summary. 

There  were  three  sightings  of  Purple  Herons  Ardea  purpurea.  One  involved  a 
single  bird  at  Dungeness  (Kent)  on  29th,  but  earlier  reports  from  Minsmere 
were  far  more  spectacular  : on  24th  a flock  of  five  immatures  circled  over  the  Scrape 
at  06.40  hours  and  continued  south;  as  if  this  was  not  surprising  enough,  two  more 
did  exactly  the  same  thing  later  in  the  day  at  19.45!  Single  Spoonbills  Platalea 
leucorodia  were  seen  in  Kent,  at  Cliflfe  on  8th  and  Yantlet  on  22nd,  and  there  were 
three  at  Breydon  Water  (Norfolk)  on  7th  following  reports  of  up  to  two  in  June. 
A large  scoter  passage  was  noted  at  Seaton  Sluice  between  7th  and  29th,  35 
Velvet  Melanitta  fusca  and  980  Common  M.  nigra  (with  a peak  of  542  on  28th) 
being  counted  moving  north.  Inland  a Velvet  Scoter  was  at  Colwick  (Nottingham- 
shire) on  31st,  with  one  Common  there  on  26th  and  two  more  of  the  latter  on  1st 
August;  at  Ogston  Reservoir  (Derbyshire)  Common  Scoters  reached  a maximum 
of  six  on  26th,  while  at  Pennington  Flash  (Lancashire)  there  were  three  from  14th 
to  1 8th  and  seven  on  30th. 

RAPTORS  TO  TERNS 

The  only  report  of  a Honey  Buzzard  Pernis  apivorus  away  from  known  breeding 
sites  came  from  Salthouse  Heath  (Norfolk)  on  14th.  Ospreys  Pandion  haliaetus, 
on  the  other  hand,  appeared  at  five  places,  singles  being  reported  flying  south  over 
Guildford  (Surrey)  on  gth,  near  Bettyhill  (Sutherland)  during  the  second  week, 
at  Leighton  Moss  (Lancashire)  from  15th  to  26th,  passing  north-west  over  Hexham 
(Northumberland)  on  24th  and  at  Ogston  Reservoir,  the  second  of  the  year,  on 
on  30th.  Three  Hobbies  Falco  subbuteo  at  Belvoir  (Leicestershire)  on  3rd  were 
unusual.  The  male  Red  footed-Falcon  F.  vespertinus  recorded  in  June  at  Lyne- 
mouth  (Northumberland)  (Brit.  Birds,  66:  370)  was  last  seen  on  18th,  while  one 
about  15  km  south  near  Hartley  on  15th  may  have  been  the  same  individual; 
an  adult  male  was  present  also  at  Minsmere  on  most  days  between  1st  and  13th. 

On  the  South  Ribble  marshes  (Lancashire)  numbers  of  Black-tailed  Limosa 
limosa  and  Bar-tailed  Godwits  L.  lapponica  had  reached  270  and  6, 1 00 respectively 
by  the  end  of  the  month,  and  an  unusually  large  gathering  of  60  Little  Ringed 
Plovers  Charadrius  dubius  (many  juveniles)  was  recorded  at  Rainham  marsh  (Essex) 
on  24th.  The  second  half  of  July  saw  the  beginning  of  the  return  passage  of  Wood 
Sandpipers  Tringa  glareola — a small  total  of  just  over  40,  with  maxima  of  eight 
at  Minsmere  on  22nd  and  six  at  Sandwich  Bay  (Kent)  on  24th.  Early  passage 
of  Curlew  Sandpipers  Calidris  ferruginea  was  also  small : 35  birds  at  nine  places, 
the  maximum  being  eight  at  Cliffe  on  29th.  Little  Stints  C.  minuta  were  more 
widespread,  a total  of  about  43  being  noted  in  small  numbers  at  16  localities, 
with  maxima  of  five  at  Cresswell  (Northumberland)  on  22nd,  at  Minsmere  on  28th 
and  at  Cliffe  and  Dungeness  on  29th.  There  were  also  up  to  50  Spotted  Red- 
shanks T.  erythropus  at  Minsmere  and  over  30  at  Needs  Oar  (Hampshire),  while 
numbers  of  Greenshanks  T.  nebularia  at  Farlington  marshes  (Hampshire)  had 
already  reached  84  by  28th.  Ten  Avocets  Recurvirostra  avosetta  were  at  Dungeness 
on  1st,  five  at  Fordwich  (Kent)  on  4th,  four  at  Rye  Harbour  (Sussex)  on  15th,  and 
one  well  inland  in  the  Hams  Hall/Shustoke  area  of  Warwickshire  on  22nd. 

Kentish  Plovers  Charadrius  alexandrinus  occurred  at  Minsmere  on  1st  and  2nd, 
and  at  Sandwich  Bay  on  27th  and  31st;  and  Temminck’s  Stints  Calidris  tern- 
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minckii  at  Minsmere  from  28th  to  30th  and  at  Blithfield  Reservoir  (Staffordshire) 
on  the  latter  date.  There  were  no  real  rarities  among  the  Palearctic  waders,  but 
five  Nearctic  species  arrived  in  July:  a White-rumped  Sandpiper  C.  fuscicollis 
remained  at  VValberswick  (Suffolk)  from  26th  until  at  least  30th  and  another 
stayed  at  Wisbech  sewage  farm  (Lincolnshire/Norfolk)  from  29th  until  about  7th 
August ; in  the  Stodmarsh/Fordwich/Westbere  area  of  Kent  a Pectoral  Sandpiper 
C.  melanotos  was  present  from  26th  to  31st;  a Semipalmated  C.  pusilla  was 
reported  at  Conder  Green  (Lancashire)  on  22nd;  a Western  C.  mauri  was  pre- 
sent at  Rainham  marsh  from  21st  to  23rd;  and  a Wilson’s  Phalarope  Phalaropus 
tricolor  was  observed  at  Washington  pools  (Co.  Durham)  from  20th  to  22nd.  Only 
1 three  Western  Sandpipers  have  been  recorded  previously  in  Britain  and  Ireland, 
though  three  1970-72  reports  are  still  under  consideration. 

Five  Pomarine  Skuas  Stercorarius  pomarinus  were  off  Cape  Clear  Island  on  23rd. 
and  there  was  one  at  Banks  marsh  (Lancashire)  on  31st.  Glaucous  Gulls  Larus 
hyperboreus  were  noted  at  five  places  between  Shetland  and  Kent,  and  Mediter- 
rranean  Gulls  L.  melanocephalus  at  six.  A White-winged  Black  Tern  Chlidonias 
Ueucopterus  was  reported  at  Llyn  Maelog,  Rhosncigr  (Anglesey),  from  1st  to  3rd. 
a Gull-billed  Gelochelidon  nilotica  at  Weybourne  (Norfolk)  on  28th,  a Caspian 
‘ Hydroprogne  caspia  at  Bcmpton  cliffs  (Yorkshire)  from  18th,  and  two  of  the  last 
' species  at  Hickling  Broad  (Norfolk)  from  about  24thjuly  until  7th  August.  Passage  of 
Arctic  Terns  Sterna  paradisaea  at  Dungeness  was  noted  from  9th,  a maximum  of 
itoo  being  recorded  on  22nd. 

StWIFTS  TO  BUNTINGS 

S Southern  vagrants  and  scarce  migrants  included  an  Alpine  Swift  Ap,is  melba  at 
. iast  Swale  (Kent)  on  2nd,  a Bee-eater  Merops  apiaster  found  dead  at  VValberswick 
on  1 5*h,  a Hoopoe  Upupa  epops  at  South  Walsham  (Norfolk)  on  23rd,  and  a Red- 
r-umped  Swallow  Hirundo  dauricus  at  Portland  (Dorset)  on  29th.  The  third 
[Golden  Oriole  Oriolus  oriolus  on  Lundy  (Devon)  this  year,  a male,  appeared  on 
1 3th,  and  a female  was  reported  at  Cley  (Norfolk),  though  the  date  is  not  known. 

On  fair  Isle  (Shetland)  a Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  scirpaceus  was  present 
rom  2nd  to  4th,  a Greenish  Phylloscopus  trochiloides,  the  second  there  this  year, 
rom  4th  to  8th,  and  a Marsh  A.  palustris  on  10th  and  nth.  All  were  trapped! 
-is  was  a Melodious  Warbler  Hippolais  polyglotta  at  Sandwich  Bay  on  20th.  A 
cry  unlikely  date  for  a Richard’s  Pipit  Anthus  novaeseelandiae  was  21st  July, 
when  one  was  described  at  Warsash  (Hampshire),  though  hardly  less  surprising 
>vas  a Tawny  Pipit  A.  campestris  at  Cley  on  2nd.  Three  Lesser  Grey  Shrikes 
.anius  minor  were  reported,  at  Walberswick  about  1st,  by  the  Montrose  Basin 
Angus)  on  3rd,  and  at  Portsdown  Hill  (Hampshire)  on  15th.  Two  Twites  Acanthis 
'.avirostris  at  Ross  Links  on  the  Northumberland  coast  on  2nd  were  very  out  of 
eason  (this  species  does  not  breed  in  Northumberland),  and  so  was  a male 
Urambling  Fringilla  montifringilla  near  Downham  Market  (Norfolk)  on  28th. 
mgle  Serins  Serums  serinus  were  recorded  at  Dungeness  on  10th  and  Portland 
’ill  on  24th-  Lastly,  belated  May  records  recently  received  include  a Little 
Hunting  Emberiza  pusilla  on  Noss  (Shetland)  on  19th,  and  a Golden  Oriole  and 
Bonelli  s Warbler  P . bonelli  on  Cape  Clear  Island  on  20th. 

OME  RARE  BREEDING  BIRDS 

he  rarer  birds  of  prey  generally  fared  well  in  1973-  The  regular  pair  of  Ospreys 
it  Loch  Garten  (Inverness-shire)  raised  two  young,  as  in  1972,  and  in  Scotland 
1 a whole  21  young  Ospreys  were  raised,  seven  more  than  the  record  1972  figure 
Brit.  Birds , 65:  496).  On  Fetlar  (Shetland)  the  Snowy  Owls  NycUa  scandiaca, 
hich  failed  in  1972,  were  successful  this  year:  two  young  fledged  from  one  nest,’ 
hile  a second  nesting  attempt  unfortunately  failed  but  was  nevertheless  a promis- 
ig  sign  that  this  species  may  soon  spread  to  other  parts  of  Scotland.  Twenty-four 
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young  Peregrines  Falco  peregrinus,  the  highest  number  for  several  years,  were 
reared  in  south-west  Scotland  and  the  Border  district,  27  in  the  Lake  District,  and 
at  least  twelve  in  Wales.  From  two  rrCsts  of  Marsh  Harriers  Circus  aeruginosus 
at  Minsmere,  both  in  the  charge  of  the  same  male,  four  and  two  young  successfully 
fledged  in  July,  and  similarly  at  Walberswick  a bigamous  male  was  responsible 
for  the  successful  rearing  of  young  in  two  nests.  There  was,  however,  also  bad  news 
in  that  England’s  only  pair  of  Golden  Eagles  Aquila  chrysaetos  failed  in  their 
attempt  to  rear  their  single  young,  which  died  probably  of  natural  causes;  and  the 
Welsh  Red  Kites  Milvus  milvus  raised  only  twelve  young,  about  two-thirds  of 
1972  s total.  More  sad  news  came  from  the  New  Forest  (Hampshire),  where  a 
drastic  reduction  in  breeding  pairs  of  Buzzards  Buteo  buteo  was  apparent.  Instead 
of  the  usual  minimum  of  30,  only  six  occupied  nests  were  found  in  July  1973,  of 
which  only  one  was  successful;  an  exceptional  proportion  of  birds,  it  seems,  did 
not  breed. 

A pair  of  Slavonian  Grebes  Podiceps  auritus  bred  at  Loch  of  Lowes  (Perthshire), 
the  southernmost  breeding  record  for  Britain,  and  in  Inverness-shire  two  broods 
of  Goldeneyes  Bucephala  clangula  hatched.  At  Minsmere  38  pairs  of  Avocets 
raised  65  young,  to  the  flying  stage,  though  at  nearby  Havergate  Island  success 
was  low,  only  50  young  being  reared  by  112  pairs.  (Incidentally,  there  was  an 
error  in  the  1972  Avocet  figures  in  Brit.  Birds,  65:  496:  about  65  young  flew 
at  Minsmere,  as  in  1973,  but  only  some  20  at  Havergate.)  At  least  six  singing 
Savi’s  Warblers  Locustella  luscinioides  were  recorded  at  Minsmere,  and  three 
stayed  through  the  summer  in  the  Walberswick  area;  unfortunately  we  have  no 
information  from  Kent.  Three  singing  male  Firecrests  Regulus  ignicapillus  were 
discovered  in  a new  area,  in  south  Northamptonshire,  in  1973  (see  Brit.  Birds, 
66:  159-166).  Finally,  a minimum  of  15  singing  Cetti’s  Warblers  Cettia  cetti  was 
reported  in  Kent  from  April  onwards,  while  on  28th  June  one  ringed  as  a juvenile 
at  Hensies,  Hainaut,  Belgium,  on  23rd  August  1970  was  found  dead  at  Norwich 
(Norfolk),  the  first  definite  indication  of  the  source  of  British  immigrants.  Since 
1966  about  80  Cetti’s  Warblers  have  been  ringed  at  Hensies,  the  site  of  the  first 
Belgian  breeding  record,  though  this  is  the  first  foreign  recovery. 
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The  breeding  birds  of  a New  Forest  valley 
David  E.  Glue 

INTRODUCTION 

The  extensive  heaths,  unenclosed  woodlands  and  valley  bogs  of 
the  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  are  of  outstanding  scientific  interest 
' and  collectively  form  the  largest  remaining  tract  of  ‘semi-natural’ 

1 or  ‘unsown’  vegetation  in  lowland  Britain.  The  Forest  was  probably 
; appropriated  to  the  Crown  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  its  sub- 
sequent  ecological  development  has  been  closely  associated  with 
(deer  conservation  (the  original  purpose  of  the  Forest),  the  grazing 
of  commoners  animals  and,  since  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
(enclosure  of  areas  for  timber  production.  Today  the  Forest  is 
(vested  in  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food  and  is 
managed  on  his  behalf  by  the  Forestry  Commission  under  the 
guidance  of  the  New  Forest  Acts  1877-1970  which,  among  other 
t things  make  provision  for  nature  conservation. 

Orni  Biologically  the  New  Forest  is  exceedingly  rich  and,  because 
of  its  large  size  and  management  characteristics,  it  offers  the  best 
chance  of  successfully  conserving  the  widest  spectrum  of  heath 
and  heath-fringe  birds  in  lowland  Britain.  Successful  conservation, 
however,  can  be  based  only  on  a sound  knowledge  of  the  flora  and 
ifauna.  Although  reasonably  accurate  censuses  have  been  made  of 
a number  of  breeding  bird  species  characteristic  of  the  New  Forest, 
(Such  as  the  Buzzard*  (Moore  1957,  Tubbs  1967b),  Stonechat 
(Magee  1965,  Tubbs  1968),  Dartford  Warbler  Sylvia  undata  (Tubbs 
r9(T  r9^7a)>  Firecrest  (Adams  1966,  Batten  1973)  and  Red- 
backed  Shrike  Lanius  collurio  (Peakall  1962,  Ash  1970,  Bibby  1973), 
information  on  the  breeding  bird  communities  of  the  various 
iaabitats  is  sadly  lacking. 

♦Scientific  names  of  birds  not  given  in  the  text  are  listed  in  table  1 on  paees 
A64-465.  * 5 
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THE  STUDY  AREA 

With  this  lack  of  information  in  mind,  a study  area  of  1 73  hectares 
was  selected  for  intensive  investigation  in  1971.  The  plot  contains 
most  of  the  important  New  Forest  habitat  components — bog  with 
carr,  wet  and  dry  heath,  acid  grassland,  bracken  field,  forest  lawn, 
unenclosed  deciduous  woodland  and  self-sown  coniferous  woodland. 
Regular  visits  were  made  throughout  1971,  usually  twice  monthly, 
while  from  March  to  July  twelve  complete  censuses  were  under- 
taken to  map  the  breeding  birds  on  25-inch  (1:2,500)  Ordnance 
Survey  field  outlines.  Three  additional  visits  for  the  crepuscular 
and  nocturnal  species  were  completed,  bringing  the  field  effort  to 
90  hours.  The  1970  International  Bird  Census  Committee  Standard 
was  employed  in  assessing  the  bird  population  levels. 

The  location  of  the  study  area  has  been  withheld  in  the  interests 
of  the  scarce  breeding  birds  on  Schedule  1 of  the  1954  and  1967 
Protection  of  Birds  Acts.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  plot  embraces 
one  of  the  numerous  bogs  in  the  New  Forest,  exhibiting  classic 
central  carr  development  with  flanking  zones  of  bog,  wet  heath, 
dry  heath  and  woodland.  In  1971,  1 12  species  of  birds  were  observed 
in  the  area  and  402  territories  of  6 1 breeding  species  mapped  on  the 
173  hectares.  The  breeding  density  of  232.5  pairs  per  square  kilo- 
metre is  not  high,  but  the  rich  diversity  of  species  and  the  inclusion 
of  so  many  birds  scarce  elsewhere  in  Britain  makes  this  an  outstand- 
ing area.  The  census  findings  are  listed  in  table  1,  where  for  each 
species  the  population  has  been  divided  between  the  four  major 
habitat  components  of  the  plot.  Where  territories  spanned  two 
habitats,  they  have  been  split  into  half  units.  The  birdlife  of  each 
habitat  type  is  described  below,  together  with  some  relevant 
features  of  the  flora  and  fauna. 

CARR,  BOG  AND  WET  HEATH 

Bog  and  wet  heath  occupy  approximately  2,800  hectares  of  the 
unenclosed  section  of  the  New  Forest  (Tubbs  1968)  and  are  charac- 
terised by  accumulations  of  organic  peat  deposits — depths  of  i| 
metres  are  common,  six  metres  has  been  recorded  (Newbould  i960), 
and  there  is  at  least  3^  metres  in  the  study  valley  bottom.  Bog 
and  wet  heath  cover  some  65J  hectares  (38%)  of  the  study  area 
(table  2),  and  in  this  36  species  bred  in  1971,  at  a density  of  19 1.4 
pairs  per  square  kilometre.  Much  of  this  area  is  saturated  by 
surface  water  in  the  winter,  providing  an  attractive  feeding  ground 
for  flights  of  Mallard,  Teal  and  Wigeon  Anas  penelope  (peak  counts 
of  275,  85  and  22  respectively).  In  addition,  the  stagnant  pools  and 
moist  margins  of  the  bog  provided  suitable  feeding  places  for 
migrant  Snipe,  Jack  Snipe  Lymnocryptes  minimus,  Green  Sandpipers 
Tringa  ochropus,  Redshanks  and  Greenshanks  T.  nebularia. 
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Considering  the  great  extent  of  peat  and  water,  there  were 
comparatively  few  areas  where  the  ground  gave  way  treacherously 
underfoot,  and  the  numerous  tussocks  of  great  panicled  sedge 
Carex  paniculata  and  purple  moor  grass  Molinia  caerulea  provided 
a reasonably  dry  method  of  entry  into  the  heart  of  the  bog.  It  was, 
nevertheless,  exhausting  terrain  to  census,  both  physically  and 
mentally.  Complete  coverage  of  the  whole  study  area  in  May  and 
June  took  ten  to  twelve  hours,  normally  spread  over  two  days  with 
breaks  at  midday.  It  was  clear  that  censusing  efficiency  fell  away 
appreciably  after  two  or  three  hours. 

In  addition  to  great  panicled  sedge  and  purple  moor  grass, 
the  co-dominant  plants  of  the  bog  were  common  cotton-grass 
Eriophorum  angustifolium,  sweet  gale  or  bog  myrtle  Myrica  gale  and 
cross-leaved  heather  Erica  tetralix,  with  reed  Phragmites  communis, 
bog-rush  Schoenus  nigricans  and  bog  mosses  Sphagnum  locally  impor- 
tant. These  plants  gave  good  breeding  and  feeding  cover  for  a 
variety  of  waterside  birds— Reed  Bunting  (15J  pairs*),  Snipe  (1 1 J), 
Mallard  (eight),  Teal  (four),  Redshank  (four),  Water  Rail  and 
Moorhen  (two  each).  Notable  absentees  among  the  breeding  species 
of  this  and  many  other  New  Forest  bogs  were  the  Grasshopper 
Warbler  Locustella  naevia,  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  scirpaceus  and 
Sedge  Warbler  A.  schoenobaenus. 

Certain  birds  alternated  between  the  wet  and  dry  heaths,  the 
former  providing  food,  the  latter  nest  sites.  Shelducks  were  nesting 
in  burrows  excavated  by  the  numerous  Rabbits  Oryctolagus  cuniculus , 
and  often  enlarged  by  Foxes  Vulpes  vulpes.  The  remains  of  Teal, 
Pheasant  and  Lapwing  were  found  outside  the  entrance  of  one 
occupied  earth.  Three  pairs  of  Curlews  were  nesting  deep  in  ling 
Calluna  vulgaris,  but  their  bubbling  display  flights  carried  them 
across  the  entire  valley.  The  seven  Lapwing  territories  were  situated 
among  the  shorter  vegetation  on  the  margins  of  the  bog,  including 
drier  stretches  of  forest  lawn  grazed  by  feral  ponies. 

The  central  watercourse  of  the  bog,  which  degenerated  into 
stagnant  pools  at  various  points,  formed  a distinct  stream  only  in 
its  lower  reaches.  Sampling  revealed  an  interesting  variety  of  fresh- 
water life,  ranging  from  leeches  and  many  aquatic  insects  to  small 
fish,  amphibia  and  reptiles.  Roe  Deer  Capreolus  capreolus  were  the 
most  frequently  observed  large  mammals;  New  Forest  ponies  grazed 
the  flanking  heath  and  lawns  but  liked  to  move  into  the  bog,  where 
the  skeletons  of  three  were  evidence  of  death  by  misadventure. 
Flanking  much  of  the  central  watercourse  was  well-developed 
carr,  composed  largely  of  alders  Alnus  glutinosa,  birches  Betula  alba, 


units. 


*As  stated  opposite,  territories  spanning  two  habitats  have  been  split  into  half 


Table  i.  Number  of  territories  held  by  each  species  breeding  in  a mixed  bog,  heath  and  peripheral  woodland  study  area  of 

173  hectares  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  1971 

Territories  spanning  two  habitats  have  been  split  into  half  units 

Carr,  bog  and  Dry  heath  and  Coniferous  Unenclosed  deci-  Total  mapped  Territories  per 
wet  heath  bracken  field  woodland  duous  woodland  territories  square  kilometre 
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Table  2.  Area,  species  diversity  and  number  of  territories  in  each  main  habitat  zone  of 
the  New  Forest  study  area,  Hampshire,  1971 

Territories  spanning  two  habitats  have  been  split  into  half  units 


Habitat 

Area  in 
hectares  and 
percent  of  total 

Species 

breeding 

Number  of 
territories  and 
percent  of  total 

Territories 
per  square 
kilometre 

Carr,  bog  and  wet  heath 

65*  (38%) 

38 

1*5*  (3i%) 

191-4 

Dry  heath  and  bracken  field 

53  (3i%) 

21 

64*  (16%) 

121.6 

Coniferous  woodland 

37  (21%) 

33 

80 i (20%) 

218.5 

Unenclosed  deciduous  woodland 

17i  (IO%) 

39 

i3>*  (33%) 

755-4 

TOTALS 

173  (100%) 

61 

402  (100%) 

232.5 

common  sallows  Salix  cinerea,  purple  osiers  S.  purpurea  and  goat 
willows  S.  caprea.  Many  of  these  trees  are  very  old,  gnarled,  stunted 
and  decaying,  and  covered  with  a rich  epiphytic  lichen  and  bryo- 
phyte  flora  with  an  abundance  of  insects.  The  breeding  birds  were 
accordingly  diverse— 23  species,  ranging  from  the  common  Chaf- 
finch, Wren  and  Willow  Warbler  to  the  less  numerous  Long-tailed 
Tit,  Treecreeper  and  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker. 

A former  speciality  of  the  carr  scrub  was  the  Red-backed  Shrike, 
of  which  there  were  three  pairs  in  the  bog  in  some  years  during 
1954-62.  A lone  male  put  in  a brief  appearance  in  mid-May  1971, 
but  the  species  did  not  breed.  Censuses  in  recent  years  have  pointed 
towards  a substantial  decline  in  the  New  Forest  population  of 
Red-backed  Shrikes,  from  61  pairs  out  of  a national  total  of  172 
in  i960  (Peakall  1962)  to  31  pairs  in  ig66  (Ash  1970)  and  to  only 
nine  in  1972  (Bibby  1973).  Prey  items  collected  at  ‘larders’  in  the 
study  area  during  the  ig6o’s  included  several  Bumblebees  Bombus 
terrestris,  Sand  Wasps  Ammophila  sabulosa,  Solitary  Bees  Osmia  rufa 
and  Common  Lizards  Lacerta  vivipara,  plus  the  remains  of  a Wood 
Mouse  Apodemus  sylvaticus  and  a Common  Shrew  Sorex  araneus. 
Such  prey  is  still  plentiful  in  the  valley  today  and  there  have  been 
no  appreciable  habitat  changes,  so  the  general  retraction  of  the 
shrike’s  range  seems  unlikely  to  be  due  to  local  causes  (see  Ash  1970, 
Bibby  1973). 

DRY  HEATH  AND  BRACKEN  FIELD 

Vegetation  in  which  heather  or  ling  is  dominant  covers  an  estimated 
7,300  hectares  of  the  open  Forest  (Tubbs  1968)  and  is  associated 
essentially  with  degraded  soils  of  the  podsol  type.  Dry  heath, 
covering  the  leached  Barton  Sands  of  the  valley  sides,  occupies 
some  53  hectares  (31%)  of  the  study  area.  Ling  dominates,  mixed 
with  bell  heather  Erica  cinerea,  some  dwarf  gorse  Ulex  nana,  a little 
European  gorse  U.  europaeus,  numerous  heath  spotted  orchids 
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Orchis  maculata,  and  stands  of  bracken  Pleridium  aquilinum.  This  is 
essentially  a sub-climax  vegetation,  however;  fairly  intensive  grazing 
pressures,  combined  with  both  deliberate  and  accidental  burning 
and  felling,  prevent  trees  from  colonising  most  parts.  Just  a few  Scots 
pines  Pinus  sylvestris,  often  stunted,  are  scattered  over  the  heath,  with 
the  occasional  woodland  hawthorn  Crataegus  oxyacanthoides,  black- 
thorn Prunus  spinosa,  holly  Ilex  aquifolium  and  birch  persisting, 
particularly  among  the  bracken  fields. 

This  dry  heath  zone  supported  21  species  at  a density  of  121.6 
I pairs  per  square  kilometre.  Meadow  Pipits  (25  pairs)  were  by  far 
the  most  abundant  heathland  birds  and  were  the  main  hosts  of  the 
brood-parasitic  Cuckoos  (four  pairs).  Skylarks  (four  pairs)  were 
found  on  the  higher  heathland  plateaux  where  the  ling  is  shorter. 
Four  Woodlark  territories  were  noted  in  the  study  area  in  1950, 
when  a detailed  survey  was  completed  by  the  Southampton  Natural 
History  Society  involving  300  hours  of  field-work  (P.  Bowman 
in  litt.),  but  in  1971  only  a single  pair  bred.  In  1950  one  pair  of 
'Wheatears  Oenanthe  oenanthe  bred  successfully,  but  this  species 
occurred  only  on  passage  in  1971.  In  the  New  Forest  as  a whole, 
both  species  had  probably  declined  appreciably  as  breeding  birds 
tover  the  preceding  20  years,  but  the  Forest  remains  a national 
>stronghold  for  the  Woodlark,  with  at  least  30  pairs,  probably  more, 
tin  1971  (Cohen  and  Taverner  1972).  Parslow  (1967)  conservatively 
estimated  the  minimum  British  population  in  1965  at  about  100 
ipairs. 


In  the  absence  of  any  extensive  tracts  of  gorse,  their  preferred 
habitat  in  the  New  Forest,  both  Dartford  Warblers  and  Stonechats 
\were  scarce  in  the  study  area.  Wandering  Dartford  Warblers  were 
\watched  during  the  winter  months  but  did  not  maintain  territories. 
This  was  during  a recovery  phase  for  the  bird,  whose  total  New 
■'Forest  population  in  1 9 7 1 was  probably  below  one-quarter  of  the 
Hevel  of  over  340  pairs  sustained  before  the  cold  winters  of  1961/62 
and  1962/63  (Tubbs  1963).  The  pre-1961  Stonechat  population  of 
'well  over  400  pairs  had  been  made  good  by  1966  (Tubbs  1968); 
although  this  species  is  strongly  associated  with  gorse,  it  also  nests 
i n deep  ling  and  among  bracken,  as  in  the  study  area  where  both 
pairs  bred  successfully,  raising  two  and  three  broods  respectively. 

Various  sampling  techniques  were  used  on  the  dry  heaths  to  give 
m indication  of  potential  bird  prey  items  present.  Of  the  inverte- 
brates, Lepidoptera  (butterflies  and  moths),  Diptera  (two-winged 
i lies),  Araneida  (spiders),  Orthoptera  (grasshoppers)  and  various 
! dymenoptera  (bees  and  wasps)  were  most  abundant.  Common 
Wizards  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  reptiles,  while  Adders 
1 viper a berus  were  frequently  seen  on  the  dry  heaths  and  moister 
pots  later  in  the  summer.  Trapping  in  1971,  using  Longworth 
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traps,  suggested  that  small  mammals  were  scarce:  only  eight  Short- 
tailed Voles  Microtus  agrestis,  two  Wood  Mice,  one  Harvest  Mouse 
Micromys  minutus  and  one  Bank  Vole  Clethrionomys  glareolus  were 
caught  in  380  trapping  nights  on  the  heath  and  heath  margins. 

CONIFEROUS  WOODLAND 

On  two  parts  of  the  study  area  self-sown  conifers  covered  former 
open  heath,  having  overcome  the  pressures  of  grazing,  burning 
and  felling.  Their  seed  parents  were  some  fine,  mature  Scots  pines, 
but  the  woodland  also  included  some  larches  Larix  decidua,  Douglas 
firs  Pseudotsuga  menziesii  and  Norway  spruces  Picea  abies,  plus  a few 
hardwoods,  particularly  birches.  Although  covering  only  37 
hectares,  the  conifers  held  33  breeding  bird  species  at  a density  of 
218.5  pairs  per  square  kilometre.  Goal  Tit  (13  pairs),  Chaffinch 
(ten)  and  Goldcrest  (nine)  were  the  co-dominant  species,  with 
two  pairs  each  of  Redpolls  and  Crossbills,  and  single  pairs  of 
Nightjars  and  Firecrests,  among  the  less  abundant  breeders. 

Both  the  Redpolls  and  the  Crossbills  proved  difficult  to  census 
accurately,  and  the  two  pairs  of  each  are  based  on  song-  and 
display-flights,  plus  records  of  young  birds.  As  many  as  35  Cross- 
bills (including  immatures)  were  watched  extracting  the  seeds 
from  cones  of  the  mother  Scots  pines  in  July,  and  a mixed  flock 
of  85  Redpolls  and  Siskins  Carduelis  spinus  was  seen  in  the  birches 
in  February,  but  all  probably  nested  outside  the  area.  During 
the  1960’s  Firecrests  were  located  breeding  in  the  conifer  ‘Inclo- 
sures’  of  the  New  Forest  (Adams  1966),  the  first  confirmed  breeding 
records  for  Britain;  since  then  they  have  been  found  in  some 
other  places  in  the  New  Forest  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
(Batten  1973).  The  territory  of  the  single  pair  in  the  study  area 
embraced  semi-mature  spruces  and  firs,  with  birches. 

Nightjars  churred  from  stunted  conifers  and  from  the  dry  heath 
on  the  edge  of  the  conifer  belt,  one  male  holding  territory  in  each 
zone.  The  species  may  still  be  heard  and  seen  on  many  of  the  New 
Forest  heaths,  and  there  is  no  evidence  here  for  the  general  belief 
in  a widespread  decline  in  numbers;  in  other  parts  of  south-east 
England  habitat  destruction  may  be  the  prime  cause  of  the  suggested 
decrease.  Woodpeckers  were  frequently  observed  throughout  the 
study  area;  although  seven  of  the  15  pairs  nested  in  the  deciduous 
woodland  (see  below),  the  peripheral  belt  of  scattered  firs  was  a 
favourite  feeding  ground  for  both  the  trunk-climbing  Great  Spotted 
and  ground-loving  Green  Woodpeckers. 

The  conifer  belt  formed  part  of  the  territories  of  the  five  raptors 
which  have  substantial  populations  in  the  New  Forest — Buzzard 
(three  pairs),  Sparrowhawk  (one),  Hobby  (one),  Kestrel  (two) 
and  Tawny  Owl  (three).  At  the  end  of  the  1960’s  the  New  Forest 
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held  some  35  pairs  of  Buzzards,  30-40  pairs  of  Sparrowhawks, 
16  pairs  of  Hobbies  and  17-20  pairs  of  Kestrels  (Tubbs  1967b, 
1968).  It  is  difficult  to  name  an  area  of  comparable  size  in  lowland 
Britain  supporting  such  a force  of  raptors,  and  it  is  worth  speculating 
on  the  reasons.  The  concentration  on  deer  hunting  for  centuries, 
and  more  recently  the  lack  of  pesticide  pressures  associated  with 
intensive  farming,  must  be  important.  Equally,  the  strong  tradition 
of  conservation  among  the  keepers  and  a succession  of  favourably 
minded  Deputy  Surveyors  have  done  much  to  limit  raptor  persecu- 
tion. Today,  both  accidental  and  deliberate  disturbance  and 
destruction  by  humans,  including  birdwatchers  and  egg-collectors, 
are  worrying. 

It  was  interesting  to  record  the  comparative  lack  of  overlap  in 
the  food  taken  by  these  avian  predators,  as  indicated  by  the  analysis 
of  pellets  and  the  identification  of  prey  items  at  plucking  posts 
and  nests,  most  of  which  were  outside  the  study  area.  The  Kestrels 
were  hunting  primarily  over  the  heaths  and  feeding  largely  on 
Short-tailed  Voles.  The  pair  of  Sparrowhawks  was  taking  bird  prey 
almost  exclusively,  ranging  in  size  from  Goldcrests  and  Coal  Tits 
to  young  Green  Woodpeckers  and  Stock  Doves,  with  Chaffinches 
the  most  frequent  food.  Buzzards  appeared  to  be  the  most  catholic 
killers,  taking  medium-sized  birds,  some  small  mammals  and 
'Occasional  amphibians  and  reptiles.  Hobby  pellets  indicated  largely 
an  invertebrate  diet,  containing  various  Coleoptera  (free-flying 
beetles),  Odonata  (dragonflies)  and  Orthoptera  (grasshoppers), 
and  some  small  birds,  including  Swifts  Apus  apus,  Swallows  Hirundo 
•rustica  and  Meadow  Pipits.  One  pair  of  Tawny  Owls  was  feeding 
[primarily  on  small  mammals  during  the  breeding  season,  particu- 
larly Wood  Mice  and  Moles  Talpa  europaea,  plus  certain  Coleoptera 
(largely  cockchafers  A lelolontha)  and  earthworms. 

(UNENCLOSED  DECIDUOUS  WOODLAND 

The  3,600  hectares  of  unenclosed  ‘Ancient  and  Ornamental  Wood- 
lands’ in  the  New  Forest  (Tubbs  1968)  represent  the  finest  rem- 
nants of  relatively  undisturbed  woodland  in  Britain.  The  valley 
'bog  study  area  included  a peripheral  zone  of  deciduous  trees 
'covering  only  17*  hectares  (10%  of  the  plot)  but  holding  a rich 
(diversity  and  high  density  of  breeding  birds — 39  species  at  755.4 
[pairs  per  square  kilometre.  As  in  much  of  the  New  Forest  wood- 
land, oaks  Qnercus  robur  and  beeches  Fagus  sylvatica  were  co-dominant, 
with  a shrub  layer  of  holly.  A few  ashes  Fraxinus  excelsior,  hazels 
1 7 orylus  ave liana,  blackthorns,  hawthorns,  birches  and  alders  occurred 
'with  bracken  in  the  drier  openings. 

Two  characteristics  of  these  woodlands  are  worth  emphasising: 

1 heir  uneven  age  structures  and  impoverished  ground  flora.  The 
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first  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  natural  life-span  of  the  trees  is 
not  terminated  by  felling.  They  are  allowed  to  establish  themselves, 
mature,  become  senile  and  decay.  Trees  in  all  stages  of  development 
and  decay  were  present  in  the  study  area.  The  poor  ground  flora 
is  probably  a result  of  relatively  intensive  grazing  pressure,  due 
largely  to  the  New  Forest  ponies,  whose  range  of  palatable  foods 
is  wide,  and  aided  by  deer.  As  many  as  26  female  and  young  male 
Fallow  Deer  Dama  dama  were  disturbed  in  the  study  area  at  one 
time,  though  Roe  Deer  and  Sika  Cervus  nippon  were  only  occasionally 
observed  in  the  deciduous  woodlands. 

The  wide  variety  and  high  density  of  birds  in  these  woodlands 
is  strongly  connected  with  the  abundance  of  decaying  timber,  with 
its  teeming  invertebrate  life  and  excess  of  nest  sites  for  ledge-  and 
hole-nesting  species  such  as  the  Stock  Dove,  Tawny  Owl,  Green  and 
Great  Spotted  Woodpeckers,  Jackdaw,  Great  and  Marsh  Tits, 
Nuthatch  and  Treecreeper.  The  Chaffinch  (15  pairs),  Blue  Tit  (ten) 
and  Wren  (ten)  were  the  co-dominant  species  in  the  deciduous 
woodland,  while  certain  others,  including  the  Redstart  (four  pairs) 
and  Wood  Warbler  (two)  are  local  or  rare  elsewhere. 

The  irregular  nature  of  these  woodlands,  with  numerous  small 
clearings  where  trees  have  fallen,  favours  birds  like  the  Willow 
Warbler  (eight  pairs),  Woodcock  (three)  and  Tree  Pipit  (three). 
The  absence  of  breeding  Chiffchaffs  Phylloscopus  collybita  and  just 
the  single  pair  of  Nuthatches  are  thought  to  be  local  peculiarities, 
since  these  species  are  widespread  breeding  birds  in  other  parts 
of  the  unenclosed  woodlands  of  the  New  Forest.  The  comparative 
scarcity  of  certain  species,  such  as  the  Blackbird  (eight  pairs), 
Garden  Warbler  and  Dunnock  (only  one  pair  each),  and  the  total 
absence  of  Greenfinches  Carduelis  chloris,  Goldfinches  C.  carduelis, 
Linnets  Acanthis  cannabina  and  Yellowhammers  Emberiza  citrinella, 
among  others,  is  interesting.  The  limited  shrub  layer,  depleted 
ground  flora  and  generally  moist  woodland  floor  (based  on  fossili- 
ferous  clay  Headon  beds)  are  thought  to  be  contributory  factors. 
All  of  these  species  which  were  scarce,  rare  or  absent  in  the  deciduous 
woodlands  of  the  study  area  are  commoner  around  the  farmsteads 
in  the  Forest.  Certain  birds  sang  in  the  woodlands  but  did  not 
establish  territories,  including  Turtle  Doves  Streptopelia  turtur  and 
Willow  Tits  Pams  montanus. 
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SUMMARY 

In  1971  a 173-hectare  area  of  the  New  Forest  was  selected  for  study.  This  con- 
tained a representative  sample  of  New  Forest  habitats— bog  with  carr,  wet  and 

ry  eath,  acid  grassland,  bracken  field,  forest  lawn,  unenclosed  deciduous  wood- 
land  and  self-sown  coniferous  woodland.  The  birdlife  of  the  area  was  intensively 
studied  over  the  year,  during  which  time  1 12  species  were  observed  and  61  species 
bred  m 402  territories  at  a density  of  232.5  pairs  per  square  kilometre.  The  breeding 
species  are  listed  with  their  scientific  names  in  table  i. 

The  plot  was  divided  into  four  main  vegetation  zones,  the  main  features  of 
which  are  described,  together  with  the  dominant  and  notable  breeding  birds.  In 
the  65J  hectares  of  bog  with  carr  and  wet  heath,  36  species  bred  at  a density 
“ '9'-4  Pa*rs  per  square  kilometre.  The  Reed  Bunting,  Snipe,  Wren,  Willow 
Warbler,  Chaffinch  and  Mallard  (in  descending  order)  were  co-dominant;  Teal, 
Redshank,  Water  Rail  and  Curlew  were  especially  notable.  On  the  dry  heaths  and 
bracken  fields  (53  hectares),  21  species  bred  at  121.6  pairs  per  square  kilometre. 
Meadow  Pipits  were  by  far  the  most  abundant  birds,  with  Tree  Pipits,  Cuckoos 
and  Skylarks  of  secondary  importance,  and  Stonechats  and  Woodlarks  notable  In 
the  coniferous  woodland  (37  hectares),  the  Coal  Tit,  Chaffinch  and  Goldcrest 
were  co-dominant,  Redpoll,  Crossbill  and  Firecrest  the  notable  birds.  This  habitat 
supported  33  species  at  a density  of  218.5  pairs  per  square  kilometre.  In  contrast, 
the  17 i hectares  of  unenclosed  deciduous  woodland  held  39  breeding  species  at 
a much  higher  density  of  755.4  pairs  per  square  kilometre.  The  Chaffinch,  Blue 
Tit  and  Wren  were  co-dominant,  Redstart,  Woodcock,  Tree  Pipit  and  Wood 
Warbler  the  notable  species. 

The  study  valley  was  particularly  rich  in  woodpeckers  and  birds  of  prey.  A 
total  of  15  pairs  of  all  three  British  woodpeckers  bred,  and  the  plot  contained 
parts  of  ten  territories  of  five  predators,  including  Buzzards,  Sparrowhawks  and 
Hobbies.  The  reasons  for  such  a wide  diversity  of  breeding  birds  are  discussed. 
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PART  8.  KESTRELS,  ACCIPITERS  AND  BLACK-WINGED  KITE 

In  this,  the  final  part  of  the  series,  we  deal  with  the  two  remaining 
falcons,  the  three  Accipiter  hawks  and  the  Black-winged  Kite  Elanus 
caeruleus.  These  six  species  are  divided  into  two  groups — the  kestrels 
and  Black-winged  Kite,  and  the  Accipiters. 

Of  the  three  species  in  the  first  group,  the  Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus  is 
widespread  and  fairly  common  throughout  much  of  Europe,  the 
Lesser  Kestrel  F.  naumanni  is  locally  fairly  common  in  many  parts  of 
southern  Europe,  while  the  Black-winged  Kite,  though  widespread 
in  Africa  and  Asia,  is  found  in  Europe  only  in  Portugal  and  occa- 
sionally parts  of  southern  Spain.  The  females  of  the  two  kestrels  can 
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be  easily  confused,  though  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  the  identi- 
fication of  adult  males.  The  Black-winged  Kite  is  unmistakable. 

The  Accipiters  can  be  quite  tricky.  Small  male  Goshawks  A. 
gentilis  are  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  large  female  Sparrowhawks 
A.  nisus,  and  the  latter  can  look  similar  to  immature  and  female 
Levant  Sparrowhawks  A.  brevipes.  All  three  are  generally  fast-moving 
species  on  the  wing  and  are  prone  to  hunting  in  woodland  rides,  along 
hedgerows  and  among  scattered  trees;  thus  views  of  them  are  often 
brief.  The  Goshawk  and  Sparrowhawk  are  fairly  widely  distributed 
in  Europe,  though  commoner  in  northern  parts;  both  are  partially 
migratory.  I he  Levant  Sparrowhawk,  found  only  from  south-east 
Europe  and  Turkey  east  to  Iran,  is  a true  migrant,  somewhat 
elusive  in  its  breeding  areas  but  common  on  migration  at  the  Bos- 
phorus in  Turkey  and  in  various  parts  of  the  ‘raptor  route’  down 
through  the  Middle  East  to  Africa.  The  Goshawk  and  Sparrowhawk 
aic  usually  seen  singly  on  migration,  but  the  pale-plumaged  Levant 
travels  in  flocks  sometimes  500  or  more  strong. 

Head-on  profiles  are  shown  below  in  fig.  70.  Figs  71  and  77  on 
pages  474  and  484  compare  the  undersides  of  the  six  species;  details 
of  each  are  summarised  in  the  facing  texts,  which  also  briefly  outline 
the  areas  of  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  north  Africa  where  they 
may  be  found.  Figs  72-76  and  78-80,  supported  by  plates  65-71, 
illustrate  further  plumages. 

Now  that  this  series  is  complete,  we  would  again  like  to  request 
that  readers  let  us  have  their  comments  and  criticisms  promptly  so 
that  they  may  be  incorporated  in  the  corrigenda  to  be  published  in 
this  journal  early  in  1 974.  The  entire  series  of  papers  is  being  brought 
together  in  a book,  to  be  published  in  summer  1974  by  T.  & A.  D. 

Poyser  Limited,  281  High  Street,  Berkhamsted,  Hertfordshire 
mp4  iaj. 


Fig.  70.  Head-on  profiles  of  Black-winged  Kite  Elams  caeruleus  (a)  gliding  and 
(b)  soaring,  and  (c)  typical  position  of  Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus,  Lesser  Kestrel 
F.  naumanni  and  AccipiUr  hawks  when  gliding 
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Fig.  71.  Typical  undersides  of  female  kestrels  and  adult  Black-winged  Kite 
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A.  Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus  (pages  476-478,  plates  65-666).  adult  female  shown. 
omall  to  medium-sized  falcon,  with  rather  long  and  pointed  wings  and  long  tail. 
Habitual  hovering  is  ready  aid  to  identification.  Male  easily  identified  by  black- 
spotted  chestnut  upperparts  coupled  with  blue-grey  head  and  tail,  latter  with 
black  subterminal  band.  Buff  underparts  are  spotted  black,  and  there  is  an 

lu,  moustachial  stripe.  Female  dull  chestnut-brown  above,  barred 

with  black,  and  buff  below,  streaked  black;  very  similar  to  female  Lesser  Kestrel 
and  great  care  should  be  taken  in  identifying  the  two.  Fairly  common  in  wide 
range  of  habitats  (even  cities)  throughout  Europe  (except  arctic  Russia),  north 
Africa,  1 urkey  and  Middle  East,  but  some  southwards  migration  in  winter,  and 
summer  visitor  only  to  most  of  Fenno-Scandia  and  Russia 

B.  Lesser  Kestrel  Falco  naumanni  (pages  479-481,  plates  660-670).  adult  female 
shown.  Similar  in  structure  to  Kestrel,  though  slightly  daintier  build  and  often 
more  wedge-shaped  tail.  Male  easily  identified  by  unspotted  chestnut  upper- 
parts  blue-grey  greater  coverts,  and  pale  blue-grey  head  (lacking  moustachial 
stripe)  and  tail,  latter  with  black  subterminal  band.  Underparts  white,  tinged 
rufous  on  body,  with  sparse  darker  spotting  on  coverts,  and  dark  wing-tips. 
Female  similar  to  female  Kestrel,  but  paler  below  with  slightly  darker  wing-tips; 
spotting  on  underwing-coverts  usually  confined  to  greater  coverts,  and  flight- 
feathers  less  clearly  barred.  Breeds  colonially  on  buildings  and  cliffs  in  southern 
Portugal,  Spain  (except  extreme  north),  Mediterranean  France,  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
most  of  Italy,  south-east  Austria,  Romania,  Balkans  and  south  Russia,  also  Cyprus, 
Turkey,  Middle  East  and  extreme  north-west  Africa.  Migratory,  April  and 
August-September,  wintering  in  Africa  south  of  Sahara.  In  summer  occasionally 

wanders  north  of  breeding  range  in  Europe 

C.  Black-winged  Kite  Elanus  caeruleus  (pages  482-483,  plates  678-68).  adult 
shown.  Very  slightly  larger  than  Kestrel  and  somewhat  similar  in  shape,  except 
lor  longer  arm,  more  protruding,  owl-like  head  and  shorter,  very  faintly  forked 
tail  which  is  square-cut  when  spread.  Frequently  hovers;  glides  with  wings  raised 
in  almost  harrier-like  manner.  Plumage  unmistakable:  basically  blue-grey  and 
white,  with  black  primaries  below  and  black  shoulder  patches  on  upperwing.  In 
Europe  breeds  in  open  country  with  scattered  trees  or  woodland  only  in  Portugal, 
where  rare.  Nests  also  north-west  Africa  and  Egypt,  and  widespread  in  tropical 
Africa,  southern  Asia  and  East  Indies.  Non-migratory,  though  wandering  birds 
recorded  regularly  in  southern  Spain,  occasionally  elsewhere  in  southern  Europe 

and  rarely  north  to  France,  Netherlands  and  Germany 
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Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus  (pages  476-478,  plates  65-666) 

Silhouette  Small  to  medium-sized  falcon  with  long,  pointed  wings 
and  long  tail.  Heavier  in  build  than  closely  related  Lesser  Kestrel 
(pages  479-481),  with  slightly  broader  wings,  and  with  less  slender 
tail  rounded  at  tip  rather  than  wedge-shaped  as  in  many  Lessers 
(compare  plates  65b-66b  with  66c,  d).  Female  slightly  larger  than 
male,  but  size  difference  obvious  usually  only  when  the  two  seen 
together. 

Flight  Open  flight  is  series  of  fast,  shallow  wing-beats  irregularly 
interspersed  with  glides  and  occasional  twists  and  tumbles.  Most 
frequently  seen  hovering  over  open  country  in  search  of  prey,  when 
wings  outspread  and  beating  rapidly  but  shallowly,  and  tail  fanned 
(plate  65b,  c).  Depending  on  weather  conditions,  wings  may  be 
held  quite  motionless  as  bird  floats  in  up-current.  Angle  at  which 
body  held  while  bird  hovering  varies  from  almost  level  to  about  450. 
Occasionally  soars,  with  tips  of  wings  slightly  spread  and  tail  fully 
fanned,  when  may  resemble  Sparrowhawk  (pages  489-490). 

Identification  Most  similar  species  to  Kestrel,  in  both  shape  and 
plumage,  is  Lesser  Kestrel.  Male  (72A,  73A)  easily  told  from  male 
Lesser  (74A,  75 a)  by  its  black-spotted  chestnut  upperparts,  chestnut 
(instead  of  blue-grey)  greater  coverts,  more  noticeably  barred 
flight-feathers,  black  moustachial  stripe,  buffish  underparts  more 
heavily  streaked  and  spotted,  and  absence  of  black  underwing-tips; 
compare  especially  plate  66a,  b with  66c,  d.  Females  more  difficult: 
points  to  look  for  in  Kestrel  (72B,  73B)  are  heavier  build,  less 
wedge-shaped  tail  (but  see  Lesser  Kestrel),  more  heavily  streaked 
underparts  (particularly  underwing-coverts,  which  are  almost 
totally  streaked)  and  clearly  more  barring  on  flight-feathers  below. 

Kestrel  usually  seen  singly  or  in  pairs,  whereas  Lesser  Kestrel 
generally  colonial,  though  caution  necessary  as  Kestrels  prone  to 
breed  in  loose  groups  of  two  or  three  pairs  (occasionally  more)  in 
southern  Europe. 

Kestrel  and  Black-winged  Kite  (pages  482-483)  only  habitual 
hoverers  among  smaller  European  birds  of  prey.  Lesser  Kestrel 
also  hovers,  though  less  frequently  than  Kestrel,  as  does  Red-footed 
Falcon  F.  vesper tinus  (part  7),  but  latter  quite  different  in  plumage 
and  has  slimmer  build  and  shorter  tail.  In  silhouette  both  kestrels 
easily  told  from  Black-winged  Kite  by  smaller,  less  noticeable  head 
(which  is  owl-like  and  protrudes  to  an  unusual  extent  in  Black- 
winged Kite)  and  much  longer  tail. 
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!'*&•  72-  Adult  male  and  female  Kestrels  balco  tinnunculus  from  below.  The  adult 
male  (72A)  is  buff  below,  varying  in  tone  and  lightly  spotted  with  black  on  the 
breast  and  flanks,  with  a few  spots  on  the  belly.  The  underwing-coverts  arc 
buflish-white  spotted  with  black,  the  largest  spots  being  on  the  greater  coverts. 
The  primaries  and  secondaries  are  whitish  barred  with  grey  and  the  wing-tips  are 
darker.  1 he  tail  is  pale  grey,  with  a fairly  broad  black  subterminal  band,  a narrow 
white  terminal  band  and  very  indistinct  barring  on  the  rest,  which  is  rarely  seen 
in  flight.  The  adult  female  (72B)  is  buffish-cream  below,  streaked  blackish  on  the 
body  (more  heavily  than  the  male)  and  spotted  on  the  underwing-coverts.  The 
flight-feathers  are  clearly  barred,  and  the  barred  tail  has  a pale  tip  and  a broad 
blackish-brown  subterminal  band.  The  immature  (not  shown)  is  like  the  adult 
female  below,  but  with  broader  and  generally  paler  streaking.  All  birds  have 

yellow  legs  and  feet 


Fig.  73.  Adult  male  and  female  Kestrels  Falco  tinnunculus  from  above.  The  adult 
male  (73A)  has  a blue-grey  crown,  nape  and  hind  neck,  with  fine  black  streaks 
and  an  ill-defined  black  moustachial  streak.  The  back  and  upperwing-coverts  are 
chestnut,  spotted  black,  and  the  primaries  and  primary-coverts  blackish-brown. 
The  outer  secondaries  are  the  same  colour  as  the  primaries,  but  towards  the  body 
they  progressively  become  chestnut  with  black  flecking.  The  lower  back,  rump  and 
tail  are  blue-grey,  with  a broad  black  subterminal  band  and  white  tip  to  the  tail. 
The  adult  female  (73B)  is  dull  chestnut-brown  above,  heavily  barred  blackish- 
brown  on  the  wing-coverts  and  spotted  on  the  upper  back.  The  upperhead  is 
chestnut-brown,  streaked  black,  and  sometimes  has  a bluish  tinge.  The  primaries 
and  secondaries  are  blackish,  gradually  becoming  rufous,  barred  black,  on  the 
inner  secondaries.  The  lower  back,  rump  and  tail  are  buffish-brown  (often  with  a 
bluish  hue),  barred  blackish-brown;  the  tail,  which  from  a distance  appears 
slightly  paler  than  the  back,  has  a broader  subterminal  band.  The  immature  (not 
shown)  is  like  the  adult  female  above,  but  with  the  barred  rump  and  tail-coverts 
paler  and  more  chestnut,  seldom  tinged  grey;  the  uppertail  is  rufous,  greyer  in 
males,  barred  brownish-black.  All  birds  have  dark  brown  eyes  and  yellow  cere 

and  orbital  ring 


European  raptors:  Lesser  Kestrel  479 

Lesser  Kestrel  Falco  naumatmi  (pages  479-481,  plates  660-670) 

Silhouette  Similar  to  Kestrel  (pages  476-478)  but  slimmer,  with 
slightly  more  pointed,  narrower  wings  and  more  slender  tail.  Latter 
frequently  wedge-shaped,  caused  by  central  pair  of  tail-feathers 
being  more  elongated  than  rest  (plate  66c,  d),  a feature  usually 
more  apparent  in  males  than  in  females. 

Flight  Also  similar  to  Kestrel,  but  tendency  for  wing-beats  to  appear 
lighter  and  shallower,  particularly  in  male,  giving  'winnowing’ 
effect.  Hovers  (plate  67a),  but  less  so  than  Kestrel. 

Identification  Male  (74A,  75A)  resembles  male  Kestrel  (which  see) 
but  should  be  readily  identified  from  below  by  cleaner,  whiter 
underparts,  with  white  underwings,  contrasting  with  creamy-buff 
body,  and  black  wing-tips  (plates  66d,  67b) ; from  above,  lack  of 
black  spotting  on  chestnut  back  and  coverts,  and  blue-grey  greater 
coverts,  diagnostic  (plate  66c).  Male  Lesser  Kestrel  also  lacks 
moustachial  stripe.  Distinguishing  between  the  two  females  can  be 
very  difficult,  but  important  features  of  Lesser  (74B,  75B)  are  tail 
often  more  wedge-shaped,  and  underparts  and  underwing  paler, 
with  spotting  on  coverts  normally  confined  just  to  greater  coverts. 

Although  Lesser  Kestrel  colonial  both  in  breeding  season  and  on 
migration,  Kestrels,  particularly  in  southern  parts  of  their  Euro- 
pean range,  occasionally  nest  in  small  groups.  So  dangerous  to 
assume  that  single  kestrels  and  isolated  pairs  are  tinnunculus  and 
colonies  or  flocks  are  naumanni. 

Male  Levant  Sparrowhawk  (pages  49 1 -493)  m^y  superficially 
resemble  male  Lesser  Kestrel,  but  former  much  whiter  below  and 
lacks  pale  grey  tail  and  conspicuous  black  subterminal  band  of 
Lesser  Kestrel. 
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Fig.  74.  Adult  male  and  female  Lesser  Kestrels  Falco  naumanni  from  below.  The 
underparts  of  the  adult  male  (74A)  are  creamy-buff,  tinged  with  rufous  on  the 
flanks  and  breast  and  sparsely  spotted  with  black  on  the  sides  of  the  lower  breast, 
but  otherwise  appearing  almost  uniform  in  colour.  The  underwing  is  almost  white, 
with  darker  ends  to  all  the  flight-feathers,  particularly  the  wing-tips.  The 
underwing-coverts  may  be  unmarked  but  are  frequently  lightly  spotted  with  black, 
the  greatest  density  being  on  the  greater  coverts  and  on  those  closest  to  the  body. 
The  tail  is  very  pale  blue-grey,  with  a broad  black  subterminal  band  which 
appears  triangular  in  shape  when  the  tail  is  closed.  The  narrow  terminal  band  is 
white  and  sometimes  fairly  prominent  when  the  tail  is  fanned.  The  adult  female 
(74B)  is  creamy-buff  below,  lightly  streaked  with  black,  particularly  on  the  breast. 
The  underwing-coverts  are  buffish-white,  spotted  with  black  on  the  greater 
coverts  and  sometimes  very  sparsely  on  the  median  or  lesser  coverts  as  well.  The 
primaries  and  secondaries  are  indistinctly  barred  with  grey,  and  the  wing-tips  are 
darker.  The  tail  is  buffish-white,  indistinctly  barred  with  grey  and  with  a black 
subterminal  band.  The  immature  (not  shown)  is  very  like  the  adult  female  below. 

The  bare  parts  are  as  in  the  Kestrel 


fig.  75-  Adult  male  and  female  Lesser  Kestrels  b'alco  naumanni  from  above.  The 
adult  male  (75A)  has  a rich  soft  chestnut  back,  lesser  and  median  wing-coverts, 
brownish-black  primaries,  primary  coverts  and  secondaries,  and  blue-grey 
greater  coverts  (the  Kestrel’s  are  chestnut)  which  extend  well  over  the  secondaries, 
particularly  the  innermost.  The  crown,  ear-coverts  and  hind  neck  are  pale  blue- 
grey,  as  is  the  tail  which  is  subterminally  banded  black,  with  a white  terminal 
band  which  varies  in  conspicuousness.  There  is  no  moustachial  stripe.  The  adult 
female  (75B)>  which  has  an  indistinct  moustachial  stripe,  is  chestnut-brown  above, 
streaked  blackish  on  the  crown  and  nape  and  narrowly  barred  black  on  the  back 
and  upperwing-coverts,  The  lower  back  and  rump  may  occasionally  be  greyish. 
The  tail  is  chestnut-buff,  sometimes  tinged  grey;  it  is  narrowly  barred  black  and 
there  is  a black  subterminal  band.  The  primaries  and  primary  coverts  are  blackish- 
brown  and  the  secondaries  dark  grey  lightly  barred  chestnut-buff.  The  immature 
(not  shown)  resembles  the  adult  female,  though  young  males  often  have  a greyer 
head  and  a blue-grey  tail,  tinged  rufous,  with  only  a few  fine  blackish  bars  apart 
from  the  broad  subterminal  band 


482  European  raptors:  Black-winged  Kite 

Black-winged  Kite  Elanus  caeruleus  (pages  482-483,  plates  67CI-68) 

Silhouette  Long-winged  and,  not  least,  long-armed  bird  of  prey, 
somewhat  larger  than  Kestrel  (pages  476-478).  Head  protrudes 
very  noticeably  and  is  broad  and  owl-like  (plate  68c-e).  Tail  fairly 
short  and  narrow,  with  hardly  noticeable  fork  when  closed  but 
almost  square-cut  when  open.  Tail  length  a little  less  than  width  of 
wing. 

Flight  Owl-like,  with  soft,  fast  wing-beats.  Hovers  very  frequently 
and  persistently,  often  in  same  spot  for  minutes  on  end,  when  wings 
well  outstretched  and  wing-beats  shallow  and  fast  (plate  68a-c). 
When  gliding,  wings  raised  like  harrier  Circus  sp  (part  4),  but  head 
more  level,  thus  recalling  miniature  Rough-legged  Buzzard  Buteo 
lagopus  (part  1);  wings  clearly  angled,  with  carpal  joints  protruding 
as  much  as  head,  and  hands  angled  backwards  (plate  68e,  and 
fig.  70A  on  page  473).  Soars  on  wings  held  forward  with  lightly 
curved  leading  edges  (hand),  trailing  edges  straighter  but  not  at 
right  angles  to  body,  and  wings  clearly  raised,  though  hands  held 
level  (plate  68d  and  fig.  70B). 

Identification  If  view  obtained  where  plumage  details  can  be  clearly 
observed,  there  should  be  no  problem  in  identifying  this  species. 
Its  falcon-size  and  basically  grey  and  white  plumage,  with  black 
upperwing  patches  and  black  under-primaries,  are  characteristic. 
At  distance,  if  size  cannot  be  judged,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
confuse  it  with  any  of  the  pale  grey  and  white  male  harriers,  parti- 
cularly Pallid  Harrier  C.  macrourus,  as  gliding  or  soaring  Black- 
winged Kite  holds  wings  in  similar  position  to  gliding  or  soaring 
harrier. 

If  seen  only  in  silhouette,  much-protruding  owl-like  head,  giving 
impression  of  wings  set  too  far  back  on  body,  should  readily  dis- 
tinguish species  from  any  of  the  falcons,  particularly  Kestrel  which 
also  has  similar  habit  of  hovering  in  search  of  prey. 


Plate  65.  Kestrels  balco  tinnunadus  [photos:  Robin  Williams.  J.  B.  and  S.  BottomUy. 
Derek  Washington).  Long,  pointed  wings  and  typical  falcon  flight  distinguish 
both  kestrels  front  small  Accipiter  hawks  (plates  70-71  : the  species  shown  here 
is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  widely  distributed  European  raptors,  habi- 
tually hovering  with  rapid,  shallow  wing-beats  and  fanned  tail  pages  476-478 


Plate  66.  Above,  male  Kestrels  Falco  tinnunculus  ( photos : Arthur  Christiansen, 
Barry  Angell );  below,  male  Lesser  Kestrels  F.  naumanni  ( photos : Pierre  Petit. 
J.  F.  Ormond).  Lesser  is  slimmer,  with  slightly  more  slender  wings  and  with 
frequently  wedge-shaped  tail,  creamy-buff  body,  white  underwings  and  black 
wing-tips,  unspotted  chestnut  back  and  upperwing-coverts,  and  contrasting  blue- 
grey  greater  coverts;  Kestrel’s  moustachial  stripes  are  lacking  (pages  476-481) 


I K 67.  Above,  male  Lesser  Kestrels  Falco  naumanni  hovering  and 
Aing,  Spain  and  Turkey  ( photos : Paul  (Ur outlet , M.  J.  Help-  ; 
I nt,  adult  female,  France  (photo:  P.  S.  Hansen):  female  may  be 
f difficult  to  separate  from  female  Kestrel  on  plumage,  but 
I paler  underparts,  with  spotting  on  coverts  normally  confined 
repeater  coverts.  Below,  Black-winged  Kill's  bAtxnus  caeruleus , 
* desia  and  Gambia  (photos:  Peter  Stem . Pent  Pars  Aielsen  a 
f mly  tropical  species  with  an  outpost  in  Portugal  (pages  482-483) 
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Plate  68.  More  shots  of  Black-winged 
Kites  Elanus  caeruleus : three  above, 
juvenile  hovering,  Kenya  (photos : J.  F. 
Reynolds ) ; left,  soaring,  also  Kenya 
(photo:  Arthur  Christiansen)-,  below, 

gliding,  Portugal  (photo:  D.  Wooldridge . 
Long-winged  and  somewhat  larger  than 
Kestrel,  with  noticeably  protruding 
owl-like  head  and  fairly  short  tail: 
persistently  hovers,  soars  with  wings 
held  forward  and  arms  raised,  glides 
on  raised  and  angled  wings;  plumage 
basically  grey  and  white,  with  black 
upperwing  patches  and  under-primarirs 


Pi. atk  (>().  Goshawks  Accipiter  gentilis:  above,  immature.  Czechoslovakia  photo: 
A ovdf  Karel) ; below,  adults,  Sweden  (photos:  Arne  Schmitz).  Great  size  difference 
between  sexes,  and  smallest  males  may  be  little  larger  than  some  female  Sparrow- 
hawks  (plate  71).  Immature  heavily  chequered  below,  adult  barred;  latter's 
dark  crown  and  ear-coverts  may  give  it  a hooded  appearance  (pages  486-489 


Plate  70.  Levant  Sparrowhawks  Accipiter  brevipes,  Turkey:  above,  immatures 
( photos : Claus  F.  Pedersen.  Peder  Weibull );  below,  adult  male  and  immature  {photos: 
M.  J.  Helps).  Similar  in  outline  to  Sparrowhawk  (see  opposite),  but  silhouette 
more  falcon-like;  adult  male  unmarked  white  below,  suffused  huffish  and  with 
black  wing-tips,  but  identification  of  female  needs  care  (see  text) ; immature  has 
lines  of  drop-like  spots  on  pure  whitish  underbody,  unlike  ragged  barring  on 
young  Sparrowhawk.  Frequently  seen  in  large  flocks  on  migration  (pages  491-493) 


1 i. ate  71.  Sparrow  hawks  Accipiter  nisus : top  photograph  and  below.  Sweden 
{photos:  Arthur  Christiansen)-,  above  left,  also  Sweden  (photo:  Arne  Schmitz) : above 
light.  I ui key  (photo:  A t.J.  Helps).  I his  and  Kestrel  are  most  numerous  and  wide- 
spread small  European  raptors.  Relatively  shorter-winged  than  Levant  Sparrow- 
hawk  and  (loshawk;  much  larger  female  may  approach  small  male  Goshawk  in 
size,  though  more  compact,  with  square-ended  tail.  In  hunting  flight,  series 
of  several  rapid  wing-beats  alternate  with  stiff,  short  glides  (pages  489-490 


Plate  72.  Curlew  Numenius  arquata  on  clutch  of  four  eggs,  and  nest  site  about 
15  metres  inside  mature  deciduous  wood,  Westmorland,  June  1962  ( photos : J.  B 
and  S.  Bollomley ) : there  were  no  clearings  (the  canopy  met  overhead)  and  the 
nest  was  in  a damp  spot  among  rushes.  The  birds  walked  to  it  through  the  trees, 
having  had  to  negotiate  a dry-stone  wall  surrounding  the  wood  (pages  494-495) 
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FRg.  76.  Achilt  and  (lower  right)  first-autumn  Black-winged  Kites  Elanus 
caeruleus  The  adult  (76a,  76B)  1S  white  below,  with  a very  slight  greyish  wash  on  the 

■ah  eS  °f/he  brefaStKfnd  With  HSht  Sre>ish  secondaries  andblaS  princes From 
•■above  it  is  a soft  blue-grey,  the  white  tail  having  pale  grev  central  feathm  Z 
^conspicuous  markings  are  the  black  lesser  anS  median  coverts,  fnd  a small 
black  crescent  on  the  tips  of  the  primary  coverts.  The  forehead  and  a narrow  area 
•above  the  eye  are  white.  The  bright  red  eye  is  set  in  a black  eye-rim  which  extends 
into  a fine  black  streak  behind  the  eye.  The  cere,  legs  and  feet  are  yellow  The 
jiiuvemle  (76c)  has  a chestnut  wash  on  the  breast  and  sides  of  neck>  the  crown 
eathers  are  streaked  with  white,  and  the  eyes  are  dark  brown.  The  upperparts  are 

irh°eT;S  Laf  m*  WmgS,dar1^  brownish-grey  with  white  or  rufous  fe^Tr  edges 
t flhT?r-PKtCu-1S  ^ dlstinct  and  clear-cut  than  in  the  adult  and  is 

r heqmn  k '7th.whltc-  Thls  P^mage  lasts  only  about  three  months  before 

he  moult  into  adult  plumage  commences;  the  latter  lasts  about  twelve  months 
hough  by  six  months  the  brown  feathers  on  the  upperparts  have  already  been 
replaced  by  the  blue-grey  of  the  adult,  and  the  eyes  have  become  red 
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Fig.  77.  Typical  undersides  of  females  of  three  Accipiter  hawks 


Flight  identification  of  European  raptors  485 

A.  Goshawk  Accipiter  gentilis  (pages  486-489,  plate  69).  large  adult  female 
shown.  Largest  raptor  in  this  group,  though  much  size  difference  throughout 
between  females  and  smaller  males,  and  also  variation  in  size  between  individuals 
of  same  sex.  female  Goshawk  practically  buzzard-sized  but  with  shorter  wings, 
longer  tail  and  more  protruding  head,  at  times  appearing  not  unlike  Honey  Buz- 
zard Pernis  apivorus.  Male  often  little  larger  than  large  female  Sparrowhawk. 
Upperparts  of  both  dark  brown,  tinged  grey;  underparts  and  underwing-coverts 
whitish,  closely  barred  with  brown;  female  shows  conspicuous  whitish  superciliary 
stripe.  All  three  raptors  in  this  group  nest  in  woodland  or  forest.  Nominate  race 
resident  Britain  (very  rare)  and  Fenno-Scandia,  south  to  Mediterranean  and 
across  Europe  to  Turkey;  buteoides  (larger  and  paler)  breeds  extreme  north  of 
Sweden,  Finland  and  Russia,  wintering  farther  south  in  Fenno-Scandia  and 
central  Russia  and  occasionally  as  far  as  Netherlands,  Germany  and  Hungary; 
arrigonii  (smaller  and  darker)  resident  Corsica  and  Sardinia 


B.  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus  (pages  489-490,  plate  71).  adult  female  shown. 
Female  only  a little  smaller  than  many  male  Goshawks  and  care  should  be  taken 
in  separating  the  two.  Sparrowhawk  proportionately  shorter-winged  than 
Goshawk,  however,  with  square-cut  (not  rounded)  tail.  Flight  swift— scries  of 
rapid  wing-beats  interspersed  with  glides  on  flat  wings.  Plumage  of  female  very 
similar  to  that  of  Goshawk,  though  more  finely  barred.  Male  Sparrowhawk  very 
small,  with  short  wings,  long  tail  and  orange-barred  underparts.  Nominate  race 
breeds  Britain,  Ireland,  continental  Europe  south  from  about  69°N,  Sicily  and 
northern  lurkey;  both  sedentary  and  migratory,  some  birds  moving  south  in 
winter,  especially  from  northern  Europe.  A similar  race  ( punicus ) resident  north- 
west Africa,  and  the  smaller,  darker  and  more  densely  barred  wolterstorffi  resident 

Corsica  and  Sardinia 


C.  Levant  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  brevipes  (pages  491-493,  plate  70).  adult 
female  shown.  Similar  in  shape  to  Sparrowhawk  but  with  slightly  narrower, 
more  pointed  wings  giving  falcon-like  appearance.  Adult  male  unmistakable,  with 
white  underparts  suffused  vinous-buff  on  body  and  underwing-coverts,  and  with 
black  wing-tips.  Upperparts  pale  blue-grev,  appearing  dove-like.  Female  barred 
below,  paler  than  female  Sparrowhawk;  black  wing-tips  and  more  dark  bars  on 
tail  than  in  Sparrowhawk  should  aid  identification.  Immature,  which  also  has 
black-wing-tips,  brown  above  with  whitish  underbody  heavily  chequered  with 
drop-like  spots.  Breeds  Balkans  (except  northern  Yugoslavia),  eastern  Romania, 
Ukraine  and  probably  western  Turkey;  migratory,  April-May  and  September, 

often  moving  in  large  flocks 
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1 F'S-  78-  Large  adult  female,  adult  male  and  large  immature  female  Goshawks 
Mccipiter  gentilis  from  below,  and  large  adult  female  and  small  immature  male 
1 ram  above.  Apart  from  difference  in  size,  the  sexes  are  similar  from  below  (78A, 
781?).  The  underparts  are  whitish,  closely  barred  with  dark  brown  on  the  body  and 
mderwing-coverts.  The  flight-feathers  are  broadly  barred  with  dark  brown,  as  is 
.he  greyish  tail  which  has  four  or  five  dark  bands.  The  undcrtail-coverts  are  con- 
spicuously white  (also  apparent  sometimes  on  Sparrowhawks  when  soaring  in 
S?ood  light).  The  immature  (78c),  though  slightly  paler,  is  more  heavily  marked: 
i he  underparts,  including  the  undertail-coverts,  are  buff,  streaked  with  dark  brown 
Irop-like  markings,  like  large  immature  Levant  Sparrowhawk.  From  above  the 
udult  male  (not  shown)  is  brown,  tinged  grey,  with  a whitish,  rather  finely  streaked 
s uperciliary  stripe  broadening  to  a pale  whitish  nape.  The  centre  of  the  crown  is 
blackish-brown.  The  bases  of  the  scapulars  and  uppertail-coverts  are  sometimes 
barred  white.  The  tail  is  slate-brown,  tipped  white,  with  three  or  four  dark  brown 
^oands.  The  larger  female  from  above  (78D)  is  similar,  though  the  superciliary 
tripe  is  more  noticeable  and  the  plumage  lacks  the  grey  cast  of  the  male.  The 
mmature  (78E)  is  a paler,  browner  bird  above,  often  with  a buffish  tinge,  with  a 
blackish  crown  edged  rufous  and  becoming  whitish  on  the  nape.  The  uppertail  is 
I irown  with  dark  bars  more  obvious  than  in  the  adult.  The  eyes  are  greenish-grey 
n immatures,  becoming  yellow  to  orange-red  in  adults;  the  cere  and  feet  are 
k Tecnish-yellow.  Northern  birds  of  the  race  buteoides  are  paler  and  greyer  than 
I *ominatc  gentilis  and  have  a conspicuous  white  superciliary  stripe  and  heavy 
| >arring  below.  Goshawks  in  the  southern  part  of  their  range  in  Europe  are 
generally  darker  than  the  typical  examples  of  the  nominate  race  shown  here 


488  European  raptors : Goshawk 

Goshawk  Accipiter  gentilis  (pages  486-489,  plate  69) 

Silhouette  Male  (78B,  78E)  resembles  large  female  Sparrowhawk 
(pages  489-490),  though  appears  to  have  longer  and  more  pointed 
wings,  and  proportionately  very  slightly  shorter  and  more  rounded 
tail,  than  that  species.  Much  larger  female  (78A,  78c,  780),  despite 
broad,  rounded  wings  typical  of  Accipiters,  can  be  mistaken  for 
buzzard  types  (particularly  Honey  Buzzard)  or  even  harriers,  due 
to  large  size,  rather  long  wings  and  long  tail. 

Flight  Like  heavy,  powerful  version  of  Sparrowhawk.  Series  of 
wing-beats  slower  than  Sparrowhawk’s,  interspersed  with  glides  on 
flat,  rather  pointed  wings  with  trailing  edges  each  held  in  pro- 
nounced ‘S’  curve.  Often  soars,  particularly  over  breeding  ground, 
when  tendency  for  tail  to  be  more  fully  spread  than  Sparrowhawk’s, 
but  Goshawk  not  infrequently  soars  with  tail  closed.  Although 
capable  of  great  speed,  Goshawks,  even  smaller  males,  appear  much 
slower  and  heavier  in  flight  than  Sparrowhawks. 

Identification  Large  size  of  female,  with  longish  wings  and  tail  and 
protruding  head,  makes  confusion  possible  with  buzzard  types 
(particularly  Honey  Buzzard)  and  harriers;  however,  characteristic 
flight  of  Goshawk,  with  series  of  rather  quick  wing-beats  followed 
by  glide  on  flat  or  very  slightly  bowed  wings,  should  aid  identifica- 
tion even  at  distance.  Female  Goshawk  quite  different  in  shape 
from  harriers  and  Honey  Buzzard,  being  fatter-bodied,  rounder- 
tailed, and  slightly  shorter-  and  proportionately  broader-winged. 
Compared  with  buzzards,  body  bulk  very  similar,  though  tail 
longer.  Female  Goshawk  also  readily  distinguished  from  all  other 
similar-sized  birds  of  prey  by  more  uniform  appearance  below, 
being  closely  barred  on  body  and  underwing-coverts.  Very  little 
contrast,  if  any,  in  field  between  colours  of  coverts  and  flight- 
feathers,  and  certainly  no  dark  carpal  patches  or  pale  wing-flashes 
on  under-primaries  as  in  almost  all  Buteos  and  Honey  Buzzard. 
Four  or  five  blackish  bands  on  rounded  tail  usually  fairly  con- 
spicuous, as  are  dark  greyish-brown  ear-coverts  which  often  give 
bird  a hooded  appearance  (78D,  plate  69b,  c). 

Smaller  male  can  be  confused  with  large  female  Sparrowhawk, 
since  smallest  males  only  very  slightly  larger  than  latter.  Ready  aids 
to  identification  are  Goshawk’s  longer  wings,  rounded  tail  (Sparrow- 
hawk’s  is  rather  square-cut)  and  more  powerful  flight.  Plumage 
rather  similar  to  that  of  female  Sparrowhawks,  though  white 
undertail-coverts  usually  more  conspicuous  and  upperparts  greyer; 
male  Goshawk’s  grey  ear-coverts  often  give  it  a hooded  appearance. 

[continued  opposite] 
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Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus  (pages  489-490,  plate  7 1 ) 

Silhouette  Small  hawk,  with  well-proportioned  body,  rather  short, 
broad  wings  and  long,  square-ended  tail.  Unlike  falcons,  wings  in 
open  flight  and  in  soaring  are  blunt-ended  (plate  71a,  b,  d).  Female 
slightly  (but  usually  noticeably)  larger  than  male,  which  can  often 
resemble  long-tailed  Merlin  F.  columbarius  (part  7). 

Flight  Hunting  and  normal  flight  is  series  of  very  rapid  wing-beats 
interspersed  with  stiff,  short  glides.  When  soaring  (plate  71b,  d), 
wings  held  flat  and  slightly  forward,  and  tail  usually  almost  fully 
closed;  occasionally,  at  start  of  period  of  soaring,  tail  is  fanned 
slightly,  but  it  is  quickly  closed  as  bird  goes  into  full  soar. 

Identification  Confusion  possible  with  small  Goshawk  (pages  486- 
489),  with  Levant  Sparrowhawk  (pages  491-493),  and  occasionally 
with  Kestrel  (pages  476-478)  and  Merlin.  Large  female  Sparrow- 
hawks  only  a little  smaller  than  small  male  Goshawks,  but  former 
have  relatively  shorter  wings  (giving  longer-tailed  appearance) 
and  square-ended  tail  (not  rounded,  as  in  Goshawk) ; wing-beats 
also  faster  and  glides  between  periods  of  flapping  shorter.  Sparrow- 
hawk  told  from  Levant  Sparrowhawk  at  all  ages  by  absence  of 
black  wing-tips  and  different  tail  barring:  Sparrowhawk  has  four 
or  five  tail  bars  visible  in  field,  Levant  five  or  six.  Latter  also  more 
delicately  built,  with  slightly  narrower,  more  pointed  wings  (com- 
pare plates  70  and  71).  Differentiation  between  males  easy,  Levant 
being  almost  white  below  with  black  wing-tips. 

On  a quick  view  Kestrels  and  Merlins  can  superficially  resemble 
Sparrowhawks  and  therefore,  as  with  all  raptors,  hasty  identifica- 
tion can  frequently  lead  to  mistakes. 


[continued  from  opposite  page] 

Immature  (78c,  78E,  plate  69a)  heavily  chequered  below,  rather 
like  large  immature  Levant  Sparrowhawk  (pages  491-493),  and 
lacks  adult’s  white  undertail-coverts  and  dark  ear-coverts.  Apart 
from  these  features,  identification  points  for  adults  mentioned 
above  apply  also  to  immatures. 

Female’s  longish  wings,  rather  pointed  when  gliding,  coupled 
with  heavy  body  and  rather  uniform  underparts  can  cause  con- 
fusion with  Gyrfalcon  F.  rusticolus  (part  6)  at  distance,  but  long  tail 
of  Goshawk  and  less  pointed,  shorter  wings  help  to  separate  the  two. 


. 
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Fig-  79-  Adult  female  and  male  Sparrowhawks  Accipiter  nisus  from  below  and 
female  from  above.  The  adult  male  from  below  (79B)  looks  very  small.  The  under- 
parts are  white,  very  closely  barred  with  reddish-orange  and  at  a distance  appear- 
ing uniformly  orange.  The  chin  is  white,  as  are  the  undertail-coverts,  often  con- 
spicuously so.  The  underwing-coverts  are  whitish,  closely  barred;  the  flight- 
feathers  have  dark  spots  forming  bars.  The  tail  is  greyish  with  four  or  five  blackish- 
brown  bars  and  a narrow  whitish  terminal  band.  The  larger  female  (79A)  lacks  the 
orangey  underparts  of  the  male  but  has  warm  brown  barring  below  with  sometimes 
warmer,  orangey  barring  on  the  flanks.  The  immature  (not  shown)  varies  a great 
deal  from  below,  being  white  or  buffish-orange  with  brownish  streaks  and 
blotches,  the  markings  on  the  underbody  forming  more  ragged  bars  than  in  the 
adult.  The  upperparts  of  the  adult  male  are  usually  dark  slate-grey,  though  there 
is  much  variation  and  some  birds  appear  quite  pale  blue-grey.  The  forehead  is 
often  tinged  rufous.  The  upperparts  of  the  adult  female  (79c)  are  dark  brown, 
often  with  a slate-grey  cast;  there  is  a narrow  pale  whitish  supercilium  which 
the  male  usually  lacks.  The  immature  from  above  is  brown,  with  rufous  edgings 
to  the  feathers  often  giving  it  a warm  orangey-brown  appearance  at  a distance. 
In  all  birds  the  uppertail  is  broadly  barred  dark  brown,  with  a pale  tip.  The 
colours  of  the  bare  parts  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Goshawk 
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Levant  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  brevipes  (pages  491-493,  plate  70) 

Silhouette  More  falcon-like  than  Sparrowhawk  (pages  489-490),  due 
to  very  slightly  slenderer  and  more  pointed  wings  (compare  plates 
70  and  71).  Basic  size  and  structure  otherwise  similar  to  Sparrow- 
hawk. 

Flight  Also  like  Sparrowhawk’s,  but  less  dashing:  much  more  likely 
to  be  seen  soaring  in  thermals  on  migration,  when  may  occur  in 
large  flocks.  Small  size  of  individuals  and  their  quick  evolutions 
in  thermals  make  high  flocks  of  migrants  appear  almost  like  sw'arms 
of  midges. 

Identification  Confusion  possible  with  Sparrowhawk  and  even  with 
male  Lesser  Kestrel  (pages  479-481).  Male  Levant  (8ob,  plate  70c) 
unmistakable  provided  good  view  obtained.  White  underparts, 
suffused  on  body  and  coverts  with  huffish,  and  black  wing-tips 
provide  for  quick  identification,  though  more  pointed-winged 
appearance  than  in  other  Accipiters  could  cause  confusion  with 
male  Lesser  Kestrel  which  is  also  very  pale  below.  Latter,  however, 
always  readily  identified  even  at  distance  by  broad  black  subterminal 
band  on  pale  tail,  apart  from  smaller  size. 

Female  Levant  (8oa)  can  be  distinguished  from  Sparrowhawk  by 
slenderer  and  more  pointed  wings,  generally  paler  appearance,  and 
black  wing-tips  which  latter  species  lacks.  Levant  has  five  or  six 
black  bands  visible  on  undertail,  compared  with  Sparrowhaw'k’s 
four  or  five,  a distinction  valid  for  males,  females  and  immature 
birds.  Immature  Levant  (80c,  8oe,  plate  70a,  b,  d)  also  shows  black 
wing-tips,  but  less  obviously  than  in  adults;  it  has  chequered 
underparts,  lines  of  drop-like  spots  on  pure  whitish  underbody  being 
quite  unlike  ragged  barring  on  underparts  of  immature  Sparrow- 
hawk. 
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Fig.  80.  Adult  female,  adult  male  and  immature  Levant  Sparrowhawks 
Accipiter  brevipes  from  below,  and  typical  adult  and  immature  from  above.  The 
adult  male  (8ob)  has  white  underparts,  with  a very  pale  pinkish-buff  wash  on  the 
body  and  underwing-coverts;  sometimes  this  is  only  just  discernible  and  frequently 
the  bird  appears  white  below.  The  wing-tips  are  black  and  the  undertail  is  pale 
grey  with  five  or  six  black  bars,  the  subterminal  one  being  the  broadest.  Young 
adult  males  (not  shown)  have  underparts  and  underwing-coverts  barred  rufous. 
The  adult  female  (8oa)  has  pale  whitish  underparts  narrowly  barred  brown  on  the 
body  and  less  obviously  so  on  the  underwing-coverts,  and  frequently  shows  a 
pinkish-buff  wash.  The  wing-tips  are  again  black.  The  tail  is  pale  grey,  barred 
black  as  in  the  male,  five  or  six  bands  being  visible  in  the  field  compared  with  four 
or  five  in  the  Sparrowhawk.  The  immature  (8oc)  is  heavily  marked  below,  being 
white  with  heavy  dark  brown  drop-like  spots  on  the  underparts,  brown-barred 
underwing-coverts  and  well-defined  barring  on  the  flight-feathers.  Only  the  very 
tips  of  the  wings  are  black,  and  the  tail  is  barred  as  in  adult  birds.  From  above,  the 
adult  male  (8od)  is  a beautiful  blue-grey,  giving  it  an  almost  dove-like  appearance. 
The  flight-feathers  are  darker,  nearly  black,  and  the  blue-grey  tail  is  barred  darker 
except  on  the  central  pair  of  feathers.  The  adult  female  shows  a similar  pattern, 
but  is  dark  brownish-grey  above  with  darker  flight-feathers.  The  immature  (8oe) 
is  dark  brown  with  some  buff  edges  to  the  feathers  of  the  upper  back;  its  tail  fre- 
quently appears  paler  than  the  rest  of  the  upperparts.  The  eyes  are  brown  in 
immatures,  reddish  in  adults,  and  the  cere  and  feet  are  yellow 
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Unusual  behaviour  of  Black-necked  Grebe  From  6th  to  15th 
October  1969,  I daily  observed  a Black-necked  Grebe  Podiceps 
nigricollis  in  the  harbour  of  St  Mary’s,  Isles  of  Scilly.  When  undi- 
turbed  by  passing  boats,  it  frequently  dived  and  fed  inside  the 
harbour  wall,  especially  on  the  rising  tide.  Scattered  about  the 
harbour  are  a number  of  coloured  circular  plastic  buoys,  marking 
the  positions  of  crab  and  lobster  cages  submerged  a little  below  the 
surface.  When  the  grebe  was  alarmed,  even  slightly,  it  made  for 
one  of  these,  a red  buoy  being  the  most  sought,  by  quickly  swimming 
or  scurrying  on  its  belly  across  the  water.  It  remained  very  close  to 
the  buoy  before  venturing  farther  afield  to  resume  diving  and  feeding. 
Occasionally  I noticed  it  resting  on  the  flat  exposed  surface  of  a 
cage  and  preening  there  for  long  periods.  One  morning,  just  after 
dawn,  I watched  the  grebe  bringing  algae  or  other  aquatic  plants  to 
the  surface.  By  stretching  its  neck,  it  reached  a little  over  the  cage 
and  spread  this  material  on  it.  The  bird  also  appeared  to  be  pecking 
at  the  aquatic  vegetation.  Four  or  five  times  it  resurfaced  with  more 
of  this  material  and  spread  it  over  the  raft,  occasionally  climbing  on 
to  it  to  resume  pecking.  I could  not,  however,  establish  whether 
the  grebe  actually  fed  on  the  plant  life,  or  on  small  crustaceans 
which  may  have  become  attached  to  it.  Bernard  King 

Gull  Cry,  g Park  Road,  Newlyn,  Cornwall 

Similar  behaviour  by  this  or  other  Black-necked  Grebes  in  St 
Mary’s  harbour  has  also  been  noticed  by  other  observers  in  several 
recent  autumns.  David  Hunt  has  commented  that  these  buoys  are 
anchored  by  nylon  ropes  which  usually  float  for  part  of  their  length 
on  the  surface.  These  ropes  seem  to  collect  weed  and  debris  which, 
he  suspects,  harbour  some  of  the  organisms  on  which  the  grebe 
feeds  from  time  to  time.  Eds 

Curlews  nesting  in  a wood  Dr  W.  R.  P.  Bourne’s  letter  on 
Woodcock  Scolopax  rusticola  and  thrushes  Turdus  spp  breeding  in 
the  open  and  Snipe  Gallinago  gallinago  among  trees  (Brit.  Birds, 
65:  178)  prompts  us  to  record  the  finding  on  10th  June  1962  of  a 
nest  of  Curlews  Numenius  arquata,  with  a normal  clutch  of  four  eggs, 
about  15  metres  inside  a mixed  wood  (mostly  oak,  sycamore,  ash 
and  alder)  near  Crook,  Westmorland  (plate  72).  The  trees  were 
all  mature  and  tall,  there  were  no  clearings,  and  the  nest  was 
situated  in  a damp  place  among  rushes  and  close  to  a hazel  seed- 
ling. The  clutch  was  a rather  late  one,  hatching  taking  place  on 
4th  July. 
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We  subsequently  watched  this  pair  of  Curlews  from  a hide  for  a 
number  of  days  and  found  that  both  birds  approached  the  nest  by 
walking  to  it  through  the  trees,  having  first  alighted  in  a neighbour- 
ing meadow  and  then  negotiated  the  dilapidated  dry-stone  wall 
which  surrounded  the  wood. 

In  this  area  Curlews  nest  commonly  on  rough  fell  grazing  land 
and  hill  pastures.  J.  B.  and  S.  Bottomley 

Venwyn  Cottage,  Hellesveor  Place,  St  Ives,  Cornwall  TR.26  3.4.^ 

Arctic  Skuas  chasing  passerines  The  note  by  A.  D.  K.  Ramsay 
on  Arctic  Skuas  Stercorarius  parasiticus  repeatedly  harrying  Skylarks 
Alauda  arvensis,  Meadow  Pipits  Anthus  pratensis  and  other  passerines 
(Brit.  Birds,  66:  168)  prompts  me  to  record  a similar  experience. 
On  1 st  August  1965,  at  Terrington,  Norfolk,  O.  R.  Marks,  R.  C. 
Mansfield  and  I watched  a gathering  of  up  to  14  Arctic  Skuas 
patrolling  the  saltings  at  high  tide  and  chasing  small  numbers  of 
Skylarks,  Starlings  Sturnus  vulgaris  and  House  Sparrows  Passer 
domeslicus  which  were  feeding  there.  The  skuas  attacked  singly, 
attempting  to  snatch  the  birds  in  flight  with  their  bills.  No  successful 
pursuits  were  noted  and  on  only  two  occasions  did  the  skuas  make 
contact  with  their  quarry.  A House  Sparrow  was  held  by  the  wing- 
tip  but  escaped  after  a struggle  and  was  then  grabbed  by  the  tip  of 
its  tail.  It  continued  to  flap  vigorously  and  managed  to  reach  the 
safety  of  the  sea  wall,  but  without  its  tail  which  remained  hanging 
from  the  skua’s  bill.  A Starling  had  some  feathers  plucked  from  its 
back  and  rump  but  was  able  to  avoid  capture.  Brief  chases  were  also 
made  after  a Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus,  a Swallow  Hirundo  rustica  and 
a Sand  Martin  Riparia  riparia.  Our  observations  lasted  for  about  15 
minutes,  after  which  the  skuas  apparently  lost  interest  and  drifted 
away. 

Colonel  R.  Meinertzhagen  (1959,  Pirates  and  Predators)  referred 
to  predation  by  this  species  on  young  Cuckoos  Cuculus  canorus  in 
Shetland.  The  Handbook  also  listed  YVheatear  Oenanthe  oenanthe. 
White  Wagtail  Alotacilla  alba  alba,  Crossbill  Loxia  curoirostra  and 
Lapland  Bunting  Calcarius  lapponicus  among  prey  items. 

C.  A.  E.  Kirtland 

22  Montgomery  Road,  Cambridge  CB4  2EQ 

Herring  Gull  taking  adult  Storm  Petrel  At  12.10  hours  on  27th 
May  1972,  while  seawatching  in  a westerly  gale  at  the  western  tip  of 
Brean  Down,  Somerset,  I saw  a Storm  Petrel  Hydrobates  pelagicus 
fluttering  low  over  the  water  about  25  metres  out  from  the  rocks  at 
the  foot  of  the  headland.  A Herring  Gull  Lams  argentatus  began  to 
chase  the  petrel.  The  gull  climbed  to  a height  of  about  four  metres 
and  dropped  abruptly  on  to  the  petrel,  which  evaded  capture  by 
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quickly  darting  two  to  three  metres  sideways,  low  along  a wave 
trough.  The  gull  climbed  and  dropped  again,  and  this  time  the 
petrel  veered  off  in  the  opposite  direction  low  along  a trough.  These 
actions  were  repeated  time  after  time,  the  gull  keeping  up  a per- 
sistent and  determined  attack  for  some  minutes  while  both  birds 
gradually  moved  away  from  me.  Suddenly  it  rose  from  behind  the 
tumble  of  waves  with  the  small  blackish  form  of  the  petrel  in  its  bill. 
It  was  immediately  chased  and  mobbed  by  about  ten  more  Herring 
and  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls  L.  fuscus,  but  I was  unable  to  see 
what  happened  since  all  passed  very  quickly  downwind  and  out  of 
sight  round  the  south-west  corner  of  the  headland.  R.  Angles 

30  Brendon  Avenue,  Weston-super-Mare,  Somerset 

Several  notes  and  letters  on  predation  of  adult  petrels  by  gulls 
were  published  in  1965  {Brit.  Birds,  58:  219-220,  444-446,  522-523), 
but  these  largely  concerned  the  finding  of  petrel  remains  and  rings 
in  gulls’  nests.  There  seem  to  be  few  published  descriptions  of  actual 
attacks,  though  these  are  probably  not  infrequent  (see  also  the  recent 
paper  by  Miss  S.  M.  Macdonald  and  Dr  C.  F.  Mason  on  predation 
of  migrants  by  gulls  in  Brit.  Birds,  66:  361-363).  The  same  applies  to 
the  chasing  of  landbirds  by  skuas.  Probably  most  small  birds  in 
flight,  especially  when  alone,  are  vulnerable  to  such  attacks  in 
certain  circumstances  (or  by  particularly  aggressive  individuals), 
and  there  is  at  least  one  record  of  a fairly  large  bat  being  caught  and 
eaten  by  a Herring  Gull  {Brit.  Birds,  62 : 333) . Eds 

Jackdaws  eating  oily  fish  paper  At  Lands  End,  Cornwall, 
winter  gales  sometimes  dislodge  the  wire  mesh  rubbish  bins,  scat- 
tering the  contents.  On  16th  February  1973  I saw  two  Jackdaws 
Corvus  monedula  standing  on  some  oily  fish  and  chip  wrapping  paper 
in  the  car  park.  They  were  easily  pulling  off  small  pieces  of  the 
saturated  paper  and  swallowing  the  material.  Parts  not  impregnated 
were  left.  Sometimes  they  interrupted  this  behaviour  by  seeking 
food  over  near-by  grassland  or  by  picking  up  small  pieces  of  grit 
from  the  car  park,  but  they  soon  resumed  tearing  off  and  swallowing 
more  oily  paper.  I watched  them  behaving  in  this  way  for  about 
30  minutes.  Bernard  King 

Gull  Cry,  g Park  Road,  Newlyn,  Cornwall 

Long-tailed  Tits  using  polystyrene  as  nesting  material  In 

April  1973  F.  N.  Barker  and  M.  Leonard  told  me  of  a nest  of  Long- 
tailed Tits  Aegithalos  caudatus  at  Lound,  Nottinghamshire,  that  con- 
tained pieces  of  white  polystyrene.  It  had  been  built  at  a height  of 
about  1.5  metres  in  a gorse  bush  at  the  edge  of  a pond.  I visited  the 
site  on  1 3th  May  when  the  nest  contained  young,  and  collected  the 
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empty  nest  in  June.  In  all  it  contained  over  1,500  tiny  chippings  of 
polystyrene,  mainly  on  the  exterior  and  fairly  regularly  spaced, 
giving  it  a neat,  decorative  appearance.  A block  of  polystyrene 
measuring  about  12  cm  X 12  cm  X 6 cm  was  20  metres  away  below 
a near-by  hedge:  beak  marks  were  clearly  visible  on  it.  This  seems  to 
be  an  unusual  nesting  material  for  Long-tailed  Tits.  R.  A.  Frost 
66  St  Lawrence  Road,  North  Wingfield,  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire  S42  5LL 

In  1970  David  Richer  and  Carl  Turner  brought  to  my  attention 
a nest  ol  Long-tailed  Tits  near  Scunthorpe,  Lincolnshire,  that  was 
covered  with  small  chips  of  polystyrene  up  to  5 mm  across.  It  was 
suspended  at  eye  level  from  a gorse  bush  in  scrub  near  a public 
path,  and  was  very  conspicuous.  When  found  it  contained  eggs,  but 
inevitably  it  had  been  robbed  and  badly  damaged  by  the  date  of 
the  observers’ second  visit.  R.  B.  Walker 

Natural  History  and  Geology  Department,  Scunthorpe  Museum,  Scunthorpe, 
Lincolnshire 


Red-breasted  Flycatcher  on  spring  migration  apparently 
mobbing  Cuckoo  On  nth  May  1973  a female  Red-breasted 
Flycatcher  Ficedula  parva  was  watched  by  myself  and  three  other 
observers  on  the  Sandwich  Bay  Estate,  near  Sandwich,  Kent.  The 
bird  was  discovered  at  18.00  hours  and  watched  at  close  quarters  for 
about  two  hours.  On  the  afternoon  of  14th  I found  what  was  pre- 
sumably the  same  bird  in  another  area  of  the  estate,  associating  with 
a Cuckoo  Luculus  canorus ; its  white  tail  patches  were  very  conspicuous 
as  it  flew  away  low  through  a small  plantation,  following  the 
Cuckoo.  My  interest  was  doubly  aroused  when  the  flycatcher 
perched  very  close  to  the  Cuckoo’s  head  and  postured  there  briefly 
with  rather  spread  wings.  The  bird  appeared  agitated  but,  strangely, 
did  not  call;  its  behaviour  at  once  suggested  both  mobbing  and,  so 
close  were  the  two  birds’  bills,  a foster-parent  feeding  its  charge. 
Both  birds  then  disappeared  through  the  far  side  of  the  plantation 
and  I quickly  walked  round  to  find  them  again  along  the  fence  of  a 
sandy  track  through  the  fields  behind.  As  I followed  them  along  the 
track,  I was  surprised  to  see  them  perched  less  than  a metre  apart 
at  four  different  points.  Twice  the  flycatcher  simply  sat  docilely  on 
the  fence  beside  the  Cuckoo;  once,  again  on  the  fence,  the  flycatcher 
postured  with  drooped  wings  and  erect  tail,  and  flew  out  to  catch  a 
fly.  As  the  Cuckoo  moved  on,  the  flycatcher  followed,  and  on  the 
fourth  occasion  the  Cuckoo  flew  to  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the 
track.  The  flycatcher  joined  it  there,  promptly  flew'  up  from  the 
ground  and  caught  two  flies,  and  then  immediately  postured  right 
up  to  the  Cuckoo’s  bill,  just  as  I had  seen  it  do  in  the  first  instance. 
When  the  Cuckoo  flew  off  down  the  track,  the  flycatcher  did  not 
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immediately  follow  but  stayed  perched  on  the  fence  nearer  me. 
Eventually,  however,  it  flew  at  least  1 50  metres  to  rejoin  the  Cuckoo. 

1 walked  on,  but  when  I next  raised  my  binoculars  to  locate  the 
birds  they  had  disappeared  and  I could  not  find  them  again. 

The  pursuit  of  an  adult  Cuckoo  by  a small  bird  naturally  suggests 
mobbing  behaviour.  In  this  case,  however,  none  of  the  other  birds 
in  the  vicinity  (several  Spotted  Flycatchers  Muscicapa  striata,  Star- 
lings Sturnus  vulgaris,  Goldfinches  Carduelis  carduelis  and  Yellow- 
hammers  Emberiza  citrinella ) was  concerned  by  the  Cuckoo’s 
presence.  Again,  the  flycatcher  was  quite  undemonstrative  on  at 
least  two  occasions  while  very  close  to  the  Cuckoo,  never  called,  and 
yet  must  have  followed  the  Cuckoo  for  about  300  metres  in  all.  This, 
together  with  the  flycatching  from  the  ground,  suggested  that  this 
might  have  been  a type  of  misplaced  foster-parent  behaviour, 
perhaps  carried  over  from  an  earlier  breeding  season.  On  the  other 
hand  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  feeding  from  the 
ground  could  have  been  a ‘displacement  activity’  performed  in  the 
anxiety  of  the  moment,  and  indeed  the  Red-breasted  Flycatcher 
does  not  normally  feed  in  this  way. 

Incidentally,  throughout  our  two  hours’  observations  on  nth 
May,  the  flycatcher  fed  continuously  in  the  tops  of  some  sallows 
with  a horizontal  stance,  like  a leaf-warbler  Phylloscopus  sp. 
Generally  inching  its  way  through  the  trees,  and  not  flicking  its 
tail  at  all,  it  rarely  made  conspicuous  sallies  to  a new  point,  and  was 
often  virtually  hidden  and  difficult  to  locate  in  the  midst  of  the 
growth.  It  only  once  flew  up  to  catch  a flying  insect.  The  1966 
edition  of  the  Field  Guide  mentions  warbler-like  feeding  and  sug- 
gests that  it  is  confined  to  the  breeding  season;  in  spring  it  could 
easily  mislead  British  observers  accustomed  to  the  typically  lively, 
flycatching  behaviour  of  autumn  migrants.  L.  J.  Davenport 

2 Seaford  Road,  London  N15  5DY 
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The  Natural  History  of  Cape  Clear  Island.  Edited  by  J.  T.  R. 
Sharrock.  T.  & A.  D.  Poyser,  Berkhamsted,  1973.  208  pages; 
18  photographs;  many  maps,  diagrams  and  line-drawings. 
£3-oo. 

Since  1959  Cape  Clear  has  established  itself  as  a major  European 
bird  observatory.  The  cumulative  results  of  hours  of  dedicated 
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seawatching;  the  meticulous  identification  and  recording  of 
vagrants;  and  the  subsequent  analyses  of  the  patterns  of  occurrences 

all  these  are  the  hallmarks  of  a bird  observatory  working  at  a very 
high  level.  That  so  much  has  been  achieved  over  the  years  without  a 
permanent  warden  is  a tribute  to  the  energy  of  the  Observatory 
Council  and  the  care  with  which  its  members  have  maintained 
excellent  relations  with  the  islanders  and  visitors  alike. 

The  central  part  of  this  record  of  the  observatory’s  first  years 
comprises  a systematic  list  summarising  the  status  of  every  bird 
species  recorded  on  the  island.  The  customary  indigestibility  of 
such  lists  is  lightened  by  some  excellent  vignettes  by  Robert  Gillmor, 
and  the  text  is  further  disrupted  by  breeding  distribution  maps  for 
nine  passerines  and  several  seabirds.  There  are  also  many  histo- 
grams, which  the  editor  claims  are  a unique  feature  of  the  book; 
although  it  seems  a pity  that  the  note  explaining  them  is  buried 
deep  in  the  text  on  page  37,  and  is  not  more  readily  available  with 
the  figures  themselves,  they  provide  an  interesting  method  of  pre- 
senting the  patterns  of  occurrences  of  selected  species  over  the 
years. 

This  book  is,  however,  much  more  than  a systematic  list,  being  a 
useful  addition  to  the  literature  dealing  with  studies  in  the  natural 
history  of  such  islands.  Essays  on  the  art  of  seawatching  and  on  the 
ornithological  year  will  no  doubt  whet  the  appetite  of  the  reader 
for  a spell  on  Cape,  while  contributions  on  other  studies  being 
carried  out  with  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  observatory,  on 
subjects  as  diverse  as  the  slugs  and  snails,  lichens,  mosses  and  liver- 
worts, and  seaweeds,  reveal  the  rich  potential  for  future  work  on  the 
island.  Although  the  number  of  observatories  has  declined  in  recent 
years,  the  range  of  enquiries  and  interests  which  they  can  initiate 
and  support  has  grown  enormously.  Among  the  varied  contributions 
in  this  book  on  subjects  not  strictly  ornithological  are  to  be  found 
suggestions  for  future  field-work  for  the  visiting  and  enterprising 
! naturalists.  Perhaps  one  late  August  day  when  the  sea  ‘goes  dead’, 
seawatchers  will  be  found  investigating  the  parasitism  of  the  Red- 
tailed Hill  Cuckoo-bee  on  the  Large  Red-tailed  Humble-bee,  or 
trying  to  fill  some  of  the  entomological  gaps  on  the  island’s  shoreline. 

In  the  first  eleven  years  of  its  existence,  Cape  Clear  has  contributed 
a great  deal  to  our  understanding  of  the  movements  of  seabirds 
along  our  shores.  The  note  on  ‘Cape  Clear  and  Seabird  Studies’ 
suggests  that  the  initial  enthusiasm  for  seawatching  began  to  subside 
by  the  late  1960’s  as  general  patterns  became  apparent  and  popular 
interest  was  focused  on  other  seabird  problems,  but  there  is  a 
continuing  need  for  regular  monitoring,  perhaps  on  a reduced  scale, 
alongside  the  other  observatory  disciplines  which  have  contributed 
so  much  to  Irish  ornithology.  The  development  of  related  studies 
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will  continue  to  provide  the  basis  of  education  in  field-techniques 
for  young  naturalists,  which  has  begun  in  recent  years. 

To  those  who  have  yet  to  discover  Cape,  this  first  volume  of  the 
observatory  s history  will  surely  become  an  essential  handbook; 
it  will  as  surely  entice  some  of  the  hesitant.  The  editor  is  to  be 
complimented  on  producing  such  a readable  and  informative 
guide.  M.  J.  Allen 

Nids  et  Oeufs  des  Oiseaux  d’Europe  Centrale  et  Occidentale. 
By  Siegfried  Hoeher.  Delachaux  et  Niestle,  Neuchatel, 
Switzerland,  1973.  272  pages;  34  colour  plates.  Fr  26.00. 

This  pocket  guide  to  the  nests  and  eggs  of  302  species  of  European 
birds  is  an  adaptation  by  Michel  Cuisin  of  Siegfried  Hoeher’s 
Gelege  der  Vogel  Mitteleuropas  (1972).  It  deals  with  the  majority  of 
species  which  nest  in  central  and  western  Europe;  M.  Cuisin  has 
indicated  those  which  nest  in  France,  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  but 
no  indication  is  given  of  distribution  or  relative  abundance. 

The  main  part  of  the  book  is  a list  of  species  with  details  of  nest 
site;  nest  construction;  shape,  colour,  size  and  weight  of  eggs; 
and  incubation  period  and  nestling  characteristics.  There  are  eight 
colour  plates  illustrating  the  eggs  of  127  species,  and  a further 
26  plates  each  contain  six  excellent  colour  photographs  of  nests  with 
eggs>  though  unfortunately  these  are  not  reproduced  to  a common 
scale:  for  example,  the  Little  Ringed  Plover’s  eggs  appear  to  be  the 
same  size  as  the  adjoining  Oystercatcher’s  and  twice  as  large  as  the 
Golden  Plover’s  on  the  same  plate.  In  addition  to  the  systematic 
list,  there  is  a 30-page  section  listing  the  species  likely  to  be  found  in 
a very  wide  range  of  habitats;  another  eleven  pages  give  a key  to  the 
identification  of  eggs  by  shape  and  size;  and  there  is  also  a guide 
to  the  mouth  colour  of  nestlings. 

This  is  a highly  competent  production  which  brings  together  a 
great  deal  of  information  otherwise  obtainable  in  much  less  portable 
form.  However,  guides  of  this  kind  are  of  little  help  in  finding  nests 
and  have  a limited  use  in  the  field.  In  the  Introduction,  the  author 
says  that  the  book  is  aimed  at  those  who  admire  the  nests  they  find 
on  their  country  walks  and  wish  to  know  the  names  of  the  birds  to 
whom  they  belong.  Armed  with  this  book  and  a millimetre  scale, 
the  country  walker  might  perhaps  succeed,  with  some  difficulty,  in 
naming  the  owner  of  some  of  the  relatively  few  nests  he  is  likely  to 
come  across.  But  he  would  probably  find  it  simpler  to  retire  a suit- 
able distance  and  watch  for  one  of  the  adults  to  return.  This  would 
also  be  less  disturbing  to  the  birds,  though,  to  be  fair,  both  author 
and  adapter  stress  very  strongly  the  need  for  care  in  examining 
nests.  E.  R.  Parrinder 
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These  are  largely  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records 

This  summary  deals  mainly  with  August,  a month  in  which  strong  westerly  winds 
i in  the  first  week  brought  in  a number  of  American  waders.  However,  anti- 
cyclonic  conditions  thereafter  produced  abnormally  hot  weather  (35°C  was 
| .'recorded  at  Mildenhall  in  Suffolk  on  16th)  broken  only  by  occasional  heavy 
storms. 

SEABIRDS 

From  August  to  mid-September  some  remarkable  totals  of  shearwaters  were 
recorded  ofT  Cape  Clear  Island  (Co.  Cork).  Record  numbers  of  Great  Shear- 
waters Puffmus  gravis  were  noted,  with  a peak  rate  of  1,822  per  hour  on  3rd 
September  after  an  intense  south-west  gale  and  other  high  daily  totals  of  1,334  on 
7*h,  1,517  on  gth  and  927  on  10th.  Maxima  of  Sooty  Shearwaters  P.  griseus  were 
258  on  gth  August  and  280  on  1 1 th  September.  Sixteen  Cory’s  Calonectris  diomedea 
were  reported  between  5th  August  and  5th  September,  and  eight  Balearic 
P.  puffmus  mauretanicus  and  eight  Little  P.  assimilis  between  9th  August  and  20th 
September.  On  10th  August  3 >74^*  Storm  Petrels  Hydrobates  pelagicus  were 
counted,  and  hourly  rates  of  up  to  480  were  recorded  on  several  subsequent  dates. 
A Leach’s  Petrel  Oceanodroma  leucorhoa  was  seen  on  15th  August  and  a report  of  a 
Ifrigatebird  Fregata  sp  on  25th,  if  accepted,  will  make  a new  species  for  the  island 
list.  Elsewhere  in  August  single  Great  Shearwaters  were  noted  on  four  dates 
off  Fair  Isle  (Shetland);  Cory’s  at  Islay  (Argyll)  and  between  Ilfracombe  and 
i Lundy  (Devon)  on  t gth,  and  at  Spurn  (Yorkshire)  on  25th;  Sooty  Shearwaters 
at  eight  places,  mostly  on  the  east  coast;  and  Balearics  off  St  Ives  (Cornwall) 
and  Dungencss  (Kent).  Three  hundred  Storm  Petrels  were  feeding  inshore  at 
St  Ives  on  7th. 

Several  Arctic  Skuas  Stercorarius  parasiticus  turned  up  well  inland  in  England : 
an  immature  appeared  in  the  Colwick/Holme  Pierrepont  area  of  Nottinghamshire 
in  mid-August  and  was  eventually  found  dead  on  24th  September;  and  on  21st 
August  one  was  at  Stanford  Reservoir  (Leicestershire/Northamptonshire)  and  a 
1 remarkable  flock  of  seven  (one  immature,  four  dark  phase  adults  and  two  light 
r phase)  was  seen  at  Chasewater  (Staffordshire).  Long-tailed  Skuas  .S'.  longicaudus, 
all  singles,  were  reported  only  from  the  east  coast,  at  Holy  Island  (Northumber- 
land) on  2nd,  Seaton  Sluice  (also  Northumberland)  on  nth  and  17th.  Bempton 
cliffs  (Yorkshire)  on  12th,  and  Cley  (Norfolk)  on  15th.  Single  Glaucous  Gulls 
Larus  hyperboreus  appeared  at  seven  coastal  sites,  and  the  rarer  Iceland  Gull 
L.  glaucoides  at  Seaton  Sluice  on  12th  and  South  Shields  (Co.  Durham)  on  30th. 
'Mediterranean  Gulls  L.  melanocephaltis,  which  are  appearing  with  increasing 
frequency  in  Britain,  were  reported  from  nine  localities,  five  or  six  in  the  Mersey 
estuary  throughout  the  month  being  the  most  seen  together.  Summering  Little 
(Gulls  L.  minutus  in  the  Alt  estuary  (Lancashire)  reached  a maximum  of  91  on  19th. 
Five  Nearctic  gulls  of  two  species  occurred  in  August:  a Bonaparte’s  L.  Philadelphia 
at  Scasalter  (Kent)  on  1st  and  another  following  the  Liverpool-Birkenhead  ferry 
on  29th  and  30th;  and  a Sabine’s  L.  sabini  in  the  Hoylake/Hilbre  area  of  Cheshire 
most  of  the  month,  a summer-plumaged  adult  flying  south  at  Scarborough  (York- 
shire) on  2 1 st  and  an  immature  north  at  Minsmere  (Suffolk)  on  26th. 

A Black  Tern  Chlidonias  niger  off  Cape  Clear  Island  on  15th  was  unusual,  this 
species  rarely  being  met  with  so  far  west,  and  a Roseate  Sterna  dougallii,  usually 
very  much  a sea  tern,  surprisingly  put  in  an  appearance  at  Coombe  Abbey 
(Warwickshire)  on  31st.  Rare  terns  reported  during  August  included  White- 
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winged  Black  C.  leucopterus  in  Cheshire,  Essex,  Hampshire,  Kent,  Lancashire  and 
Pembrokeshire,  an  adult  and  two  immatures  in  the  Mersey  estuary  from  about 
mid-month  to  23rd  being  the  only  record  involving  more  than  one  bird;  an  adult 
Whiskered  C.  hybrida  at  Dungeness  on  26th;  single  Gull-billed  Gelochelidon 
nilotica  at  Slapton  Ley  (Devon)  on  9th,  Sandwich  Bay  (Kent)  on  10th  and  Wey- 
bourne  (Norfolk)  on  18th;  and  single  Caspian  Hydroprogne  caspia  at  Leighton  Moss 
(Lancashire)  from  2nd  to  10th,  Minsmere  early  in  the  month,  Chew  Valley  Lake 
(Somerset)  on  18th  and  Blackpill  (Glamorgan)  on  20th  and  21st. 

HERONS  TO  CRAKES 

An  immature  and  two  adult  Purple  Herons  Ardea  purpurea  were  reported  from 
Hornsea  Mere  (Yorkshire)  on  8th  and  one  from  Cemlyn  Bay  (Anglesey)  on  24th, 
while  a Little  Egret  Egretta  garzetta  was  on  Gillingham  marshes  (Kent)  from  26th 
to  30th.  A White  Stork  Ciconia  ciconia  appeared  at  Paulton  (Somerset)  on  10th, 
and  three  days  later  a Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  falcinellus  circled  over  Spurn  peninsula 
without  stopping,  this  being  almost  exactly  one  year  to  the  day  after  the  last 
one  appeared  in  Britain  (see  Brit.  Birds,  66 : 336) . The  very  few  reports  of  wildfowl 
included  an  exceptionally  early  Brent  Goose  Branta  bernicla  which  returned  to 
Keyhaven  (Hampshire)  on  13th,  and  just  one  Velvet  Scoter  Melanitta  fusca,  off 
South  Uist  (Outer  Hebrides)  on  16th.  At  Seaton  Sluice  410  Common  Scoters 
M.  nigra  flew  north  and  77  south  on  nth,  and  203  north  on  26th. 

A number  of  reports  of  unusual  raptors  concerned  birds  migrating  or  dispersing 
after  the  breeding  season.  Red  Kites  Milvus  rnilvus  were  seen  in  the  Manifold 
Valley  (Staffordshire)  on  14th,  at  Stourport-on-Sevem  (Worcestershire)  on  25th, 
flying  west  at  Beachy  Head  (Sussex)  on  26th  and  between  Over  Haddon  and 
Sheldon  (Derbyshire)  on  31st.  A Marsh  Harrier  Circus  aeruginosus  arrived  at 
Spurn  on  1 ith,  single  Montagu’s  C.  pygargus  appeared  at  Porthgwarra  (Cornwall) 
on  1 6th  and  at  Dungeness  on  2 1 st,  and  a Honey  Buzzard  Pernis  apivorus  came  in 
off  the  sea  at  Cley  on  26th.  Seven  Ospreys  Pandion  haliaetus  were  reported  in  five 
English  counties  from  13  th,  and  there  were  two  on  the  Isle  of  Man  on  10th.  Migrant 
Hobbies  Falco  subbuteo  were  noted  at  eight  coastal  localities,  and  Red-footed 
Falcons  F.  vespertinus,  all  males,  at  Kelling  Heath  (Norfolk)  on  4th,  beside  the  m6 
motorway  in  Lancashire  about  13th  and  at  Harty  (Kent)  on  18th.  A Spotted 
Crake  Porzana  porzana  found  at  Tring  reservoirs  (Hertfordshire)  on  12  th  was  still 
present  in  the  middle  of  October;  singles  were  seen  at  Leighton  Moss,  the  Alt 
estuary,  Shotton  (Flintshire),  Sandbach  (Cheshire)  and  the  Exe  estuary  (Devon), 
and  one  stayed  at  Cley  from  24th  August  to  20th  September,  two  being  present  on 
30th  August  and  2nd  September.  On  5th  a Little  Crake  P.  parva  was  identified 
at  Wisbech  sewage  farm  (Lincolnshire/Norfolk). 

PALEARCTIC  WADERS 

Record  wader  numbers  were  present  in  the  Ribble  estuary  (Lancashire)  in  August, 
152,000  on  19th  including  91,000  Knots  Calidris  canutus  and  11,600  Bar-tailed 
Godwits  Limosa  lapponica.  On  the  previous  day  there  were  900  Black-tailed 
Godwits  L.  limosa  in  the  estuary  at  Warton  marsh,  and  1,200  were  counted  at 
Steart  (Somerset)  on  26th.  Passage  of  Wood  Sandpipers  Tringa  glareola  was 
poor,  reports  of  five  or  more  birds  coming  from  only  four  places  with  a maximum 
of  seven  at  Slimbridge  (Gloucestershire)  on  7th.  A high  total  of  29  Green  Sand- 
pipers T.  ochropus  was  recorded  at  Dibden  Bay  (Hampshire)  on  1 7th,  and  there 
were  up  to  60  Spotted  Redshanks  T.  erythropus  at  Minsmere.  Little  Stints 
C.  minutus  and  Curlew  Sandpipers  C.  ferruginea  were  widely  distributed,  though 
not  in  particularly  good  numbers.  The  former  were  the  more  numerous,  reaching 
a maximum  of  20  at  Cliffe  (Kent)  on  3rd,  but  the  main  passage  was  later  in 
September.  Curlew  Sandpipers  were  recorded  only  in  ones  and  twos  at  most 
favoured  localities;  only  six  places  held  ten  or  more  birds,  the  largest  flock  by  far 
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consisting  of  20  or  more  at  Dibden  Bay  on  31st.  An  early  Jack  Snipe  LymnocrypUs 
minimus  arrived  at  Packington  (Warwickshire)  on  28th. 

A total  of  nine  Kentish  Plovers  Charadrius  alexandrinus  was  seen  in  Norfolk  (2), 
Kent,  Hampshire  (4)  and  Somerset  (2),  and  20-21  Dotterels  Eudromias  morinellus 
were  distributed  in  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk  (2),  Suffolk,  Kent  (2),  Dorset  (2-3), 
Devon  (4),  Cornwall  (3),  Anglesey  (3),  Flintshire  and  Lancashire.  Temminck’s 
.'Stints  Calidris  temminckii,  13  in  all,  turned  up  in  Yorkshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Kent  (5),  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Somerset,  Lancashire  and  Northamptonshire.  On 
' Cape  Clear  Island  two  very  early  Grey  Phalaropes  Phalaropus  fulicarius  were 
noted  on  25th,  with  singles  on  27th  and  28th.  A juvenile  Red-necked  Phalarope 
P.  lobatus  was  on  Fair  Isle  on  5th  and  6th,  while  at  Wisbech  sewage  farm  there 
| > was  one  for  several  days  from  1 1 th  and  another  from  about  mid-month  until  20th. 
A Collared  Pratincole  Glareola  pratincola  was  at  Loch  of  May  (Caithness)  on  4th 
and  an  unidentified  pratincole  was  reported  at  Ulverston  (Lancashire)  on  19th. 
Lastly,  the  real  highlight  of  the  month  was  an  odd-looking  stint  at  Minsmere 
which  arrived  on  14th.  At  first  it  was  thought  to  be  an  adult  Semipalmated 
Sandpiper  C.  pusilla  moulting  into  winter  plumage,  an  identification  which  was 
generally  accepted  until  the  bird  was  trapped  on  24th  September,  when  it  became 
apparent  that  an  error  had  been  made  and  that  it  was  in  fact  a Red-necked  Stint 
C.  rupcollis.  This  species  breeds  in  north  and  north-cast  Siberia  and  winters  from 
south-east  China  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  If  accepted,  this  will  be  the  very 
first  record  of  this  stint  in  Britain  and  Ireland  and  only  the  second  in  Europe. 

NEARCTIC  WADERS 

Autumn  1973  was  a good  one  for  Nearctic  waders:  following  the  five  species  found 
l 1 in  July  (Brit.  Birds,  66:  459)  an  additional  six  were  reported  in  August.  These  were 
a dowitcher  Limnodromus  sp  at  Avonmouth  (Gloucestershire)  on  26th  and  27th, 
a Spotted  Sandpiper  Tringa  macularia  at  Oxwich  (Glamorgan)  on  27th,  a Lesser 
' Yellowlegs  T.  flavipes  at  Pagham  Harbour  (Sussex)  on  29th,  Upland  Sandpipers 
Bartramia  longicauda  at  Bolton-on-Swale  and  Shaffdale  (both  Yorkshire)  on  6th  and 
I noth  respectively,  Buff-breasted  Sandpipers  Tryngites  subruficollis  at  Thomey 
Island  (Sussex)  on  4th  and  Cockerham  (Lancs)  on  31st,  and  Baird’s  Sandpipers 
C.  bairdii  at  Carnforth  (Lancs)  on  30th  and  Sandbach  also  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
A Semipalmated  Sandpiper  was  on  the  Weaver  estuary  (Cheshire)  from  13th 
to  17th.  White-rumped  Sandpipers  C.  fuscicollis  occurred  at  Dorman’s  Pool, 
Teesmouth  (Co.  Durham),  on  4th,  on  the  Weaver  estuary  from  about  8th  to  25th 
(two  adults),  Cley  from  nth  to  15th  and  Minsmere  on  30th  and  31st.  No  fewer 
than  23  Pectoral  Sandpipers  C.  melanotos  were  seen  at  19  sites  fairly  evenly 
distributed  throughout  Britain,  but  unfortunately  wc  have  no  information  from 
Ireland. 

OWLS  TO  BUNTINGS 

A migrant  Barn  Owl  Tyto  alba  was  on  Cape  Clear  Island  on  28th.  In  a good  year 
for  Bee-eaters  Merops  apiaster,  two  were  at  Winterton  (Norfolk)  and  one  at 
Havergate  (Suffolk)  on  8th,  and  one  was  at  Minsmere  on  12th.  A Roller  Coracias 
garrulus  stayed  at  Wells  (Norfolk)  from  7th  to  15th.  A Red-rumped  Swallow 
Hirundo  dauricus  was  reported  at  Portland  Bill  (Dorset)  on  an  unknown  date 
'between  4th  and  1 1 th,  and  on  15th  one  was  at  Eglwys  Nunydd  (Glamorgan). 
'Wrynecks  Jynx  torquilla  appeared  at  15  places,  mainly  coastal,  almost  all  records 
being  in  the  period  25th  to  30th,  and  a very  early  Great  Grey  Shrike  Lanius 
■ excubitor  was  reported  from  the  Isle  of  Man  on  25th.  There  were  at  least  nine 
sightings  of  Fieldfares  Turdus  pilaris,  mostly  of  ones  or  twos  though  in  Derbyshire 
on  28th  seven  flew  west  at  Smalley  and  15  were  seen  at  Longlane,  Chapel  en  le 
Frith.  On  the  same  date  three  Redwings  T.  iliacus  arrived  at  Spurn,  and  one  was 
at  Dungeness  on  the  following  day. 
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Notice  to  contributors 


British  Birds  publishes  material  dealing  with  original  observations  on  the  birds  of 
the  west  I alearctic  or,  where  appropriate,  on  the  species  of  this  area  as  observed 
in  other  parts  of  their  range.  Except  for  records  of  rarities,  papers  and  notes  are 
normally  accepted  only  on  condition  that  the  material  is  not  being  offered  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  any  other  journal.  Photographs  (glossy  prints  showing  good  contrast) 
and  sketches  are  welcomed.  Proofs  of  all  contributions  are  sent  to  authors  before 
publication. 

After  publication,  25  separates  are  sent  free  to  authors  of  papers  (two  authors  of 
one  paper  receive  15  each  and  three  authors  ten  each) ; additional  copies,  for  which 
1 a charge  is  made,  can  be  provided  if  ordered  when  the  proofs  are  returned.  Reprints 
of  notes  and  other  short  items  have  to  be  specially  ordered  and  are  charged  for. 

I apers  should  be  typewritten  with  double  spacing  and  wide  margins,  and  on  one 
side  of  the  sheet  only.  Shorter  contributions,  if  not  typed,  must  be  clearly  written 
i and  well  spaced. 

Notes  should  be  worded  as  concisely  as  possible,  and  drawn  up  in  the  form  in 
I which  they  will  be  printed,  with  signature  in  block  capitals  and  the  author’s  address 
clearly  given  in  one  line  at  the  foot.  If  more  than  one  note  is  submitted,  each 
I -should  be  on  a separate  sheet,  with  signature  and  address  repeated. 

Certain  conventions  of  style  and  layout  are  essential  to  preserve  the  consistency 
I of  any  publication.  Authors  of  papers  in  particular,  especially  of  those  containing 
| -systematic  lists,  reference  lists,  tables,  etc.,  should  consult  the  ones  in  this  issue  as  a 
<guide  to  general  presentation.  English  names  of  species  should  have  capital 
I initials  for  each  word,  except  after  a hyphen  (e.g.  Willow  Warbler,  Black-tailed 
I * God  wit),  but  group  terms  should  not  (e.g.  warblers,  godwits).  Both  English  and 
; -scientific  names,  and  the  sequence,  follow  A Species  List  of  British  and  Irish  Birds 
(B.  T.O.  Guide  13,  1971).  All  scientific  names  should  be  underlined  (but  not  put 
j 1 in  brackets)  immediately  after  the  first  mention  of  the  English  name.  Subspecific 
1 names  should  not  be  used  except  where  they  are  relevant  to  the  discussion.  It  is 
I 'sometimes  more  convenient  to  list  scientific  names  in  an  appendix.  Dates  should 
Hake  the  form  ‘1st  January  1973’  and  no  other,  except  in  tables  where  they  may 
1 be  abbreviated  to  ‘1st  Jan’,  ‘Jan  1st’,  or  even  ‘Jan  1’,  whichever  most  suits  the 
1 !ay°ut  of  the  table  concerned.  It  is  particularly  requested  that  authors  should 
Day  attention  to  reference  lists,  which  otherwise  cause  much  unnecessary  work. 
These  should  take  the  following  form: 

i !3annerman,  D.  A.  1954.  The  Birds  of  the  British  Isles.  Edinburgh  and  London,  vol 
223-228. 

|Jl  -*ack,  D.  i960.  ‘Autumn  “drift-migration”  on  the  English  east  coast’.  Brit.  Birds, 
53:  325-352,  379-397- 

Various  other  conventions  concerning  references,  including  their  use  in  the  text, 

‘ hould  be  noted  by  consulting  examples  in  this  issue. 

Tables  should  be  numbered  with  arabic  numerals,  and  the  title  typed  above  in 
he  style  used  in  this  issue.  They  must  either  fit  into  the  width  of  a page,  or  be 
lesigned  to  fit  a whole  page  lengthways.  All  tables  should  be  self-explanatory. 

Figures  should  be  numbered  with  arabic  numerals,  and  the  captions  typed  on  a 
eparate  sheet.  All  line-drawings  should  be  in  indian  ink  on  good  quality  drawing 
taper  (not  of  an  absorbent  nature)  or,  where  necessary,  on  graph  paper,  but  this 
nust  be  light  blue  or  very  pale  grey.  It  is  always  most  important  to  consider  how 
ach  drawing  will  fit  into  the  page.  Any  lettering  or  numbering  that  is  an  integral 
-art  of  a text-figure  should  be  inserted  lightly  in  pencil. 


FRANK-NIPOLE 
' BINOCULARS 

We  stock  all  the  better  makes  of  binoculars,  and  we  allow  liberal 
discounts  on  them,  but  the  ornithologist  who  insists  on  a good 
quality  instrument  at  a reasonable  cost  will  do  well  to  consider 
any  of  the  binoculars  in  the  Frank-Nipole  range.  We  have  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  these  fine  instruments  to  guarantee  them  for 
a period  of  seven  years,  and  the  following  pointers  may  be  useful. 
The  8 X 30  model  (priced  at  £14  50),  which  is  approved  by  the 
Game  Conservancy  and  also  recommended  by  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  is  both  compact  and  light,  and  there- 
fore particularly  suitable  for  the  younger  ornithologist  and  indeed 
for  anyone  to  whom  weight  is  of  primary  importance.  Even 
smaller  and  lighter  are  two  new  Frank-Nipole  models — the  10  X 
40  (£1940)  and  the  12  X 50  (£22-70);  considering  their  high 
power  and  light  transmission,  they  are  remarkably  light,  compact 
and  easy  to  handle.  The  dedicated  ornithologist,  however,  unde- 
terred by  a little  extra  size  and  weight,  is  inclined  to  remain  loyal 
to  our  standard  10  X 50  model  (£19  00).  All  are  supplied  com- 
plete with  case  and  straps. 

There  are  now  also  three  really  large  models  available  — the 
9 X 63  (£3630),  the  12  X 65  (£3850)  and  the  20  X 70 
(£42  90);  case,  if  required,  £7  extra.  The  9 X 63  and  12  X 65 
can  be  hand-held  but  the  20  X 70  requires  to  be  tripod-supported; 
a suitable  tripod  can  be  supplied  for  about  £15  00. 

An  invitation  is  extended  to  all  readers  of  British  Birds  to  apply 
for  our  free  catalogue  and  a complimentary  copy  of  Tell  me,  Mr 
Frank',  a booklet  which  tells  you  everything  you  want  to  know 
about  binoculars. 


FREE  TEST 

We  extend  an  invitation  to 
readers  of  'British  Birds'  to 
test  any  of  the  Frank-Nipole 
binoculars  under  field  condi- 
tions without  any  obligation 
whatsoever. 


CORRECT  ALIGNMENT 

A binocular  NOT  in  correct 
alignment  can  cause  head- 
aches and  eyestrain.  It  is  safer 
to  purchase  from  a specialist 
— we  test  and  guarantee  every 
binocular  we  sell. 


We  accept  your  old  binoculars  in  part  exchange  and  extend  credit  facilities 


CHARLES  FRANK  LTD 

Binocular  specialists  and  telescope  makers  for  three  generations 
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John  Gooders  spots  a Kestrel 
hovering  over  the  Bank 


“The  trouble  with  being  a bird 
-watcher”  writes  John  Gooders, 
celebrated  ornithologist  and  author, 
“is  that  you  never  know  where  and 
when  the  next  interesting  bird  will 
appear.  When  I’m  in  the  field  it’s 
easy-my  10  x 4013  Carl  Zeiss 
binoculars  arc  simply  the  best  in 
the  world. 

But  there  are  occasions  when  a 
more  discreet  look  is  called  for 
-that’s  when  the  8 x 20  Dialyt  come 
into  their  own. 

As  small  as  a cigarette  packet, 
they  slip  easily  into  the  tiniest, 
pocket  without  as  much  as  a bulge. 
Performance-wise  they’re  just 
incredible,  the  equal  oi  most  other 
manufacturers’  “normal”  glasses 
-and  small  enough  tor  me  to 
take  anywhere.” 


Treat  yourself  to  a pair  of  8 x 20 
Dialyt  Binoculars,  and  you’ll  never 
go  anywhere  without  them. 

Size  88mm  x 60mm,  weight  only 
135  grms,  they  really  arc  the  equal 
of  much  larger  instruments. 
£59.05  + VAT,  including 
leather  pouch. 

8x20  Dialyt  by 

ZEISS  of  West  Germany 

Send  tor  full  details  to  the 
sole  UKimporters- 


Carl  Zeiss  (Oberkochen)  Ltd., 

Dcgcnliardt  House,  31-36  Foley  St.,  London  W1P  SAP.  01-636  8050 
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Shore  Larks  summering  and  possibly  breeding 
in  Scotland 

A.  Watson 

Shore  Larks  Eremophila  alpestris  were  seen  in  the  Scottish  Highlands 
in  the  summers  of  1972  and  1973;  as  far  as  is  known,  there  are  no 
previous  records  of  summering  in  Britain. 

P.  J.  Coe  and  P.  A.  M.  Gepp  were  birdwatching  on  6th  July  1972 
when  at  about  midday  PAMG  heard  a lark-like  song.  He  went  in  the 
direction  of  the  song,  and  through  binoculars  suddenly  saw  a Shore 
Lark  singing  about  50  metres  away  and  well  camouflaged  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  song  was  somewhat  like  that  of  a Skylark  Alauda 
arvensis  but  higher  pitched  and  with  less  warbling.  The  bird  sang  not 
in  a song-flight  but  from  the  ground,  while  perched  on  a stone.  Both 
observers  watched  the  Shore  Lark  for  about  30  minutes;  it  moved 
about  quite  a lot,  appearing  fairly  nervous  and  not  allowing  an 
approach  closer  than  20  metres.  At  one  point  it  flew  for  about  100 
metres  but  it  returned  later;  they  did  not  hear  it  sing  again.  Both 
observers  were  familiar  with  the  species  elsewhere  and  a full  descrip- 
tion and  account  of  the  sighting  were  submitted  to  R.  H.  Dennis 
(compiler  of  the  annual  ‘Scottish  Bird  Report’).  It  was  agreed  to 
suppress  publication  in  the  interests  of  security.  The  lack  of  ‘horns’ 
suggests  that  possibly  the  bird  was  a first-summer  male. 

In  1973  the  same  two  observers  revisited  the  area  independently  on 
different  dates,  but  no  Shore  Larks  were  observed.  Subsequently 
RHD  was  given  an  anonymous  but  acceptable  report  that  a male 
had  been  watched  on  24th  June  singing  at  a place  about  1 km  from 
the  previous  year’s  sighting.  The  observer  was  sure  that  only  one 
bird  was  present,  and  that  nesting  was  not  taking  place  at  that  time. 
On  10th  July  T.  P.  Milsom  and  I heard  an  odd  call  and  saw  two 
birds  flying  at  a third  locality  about  1 km  from  each  of  the  pre- 
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5°6  Shore  Larks  summering  in  Scotland 

vious  two.  One  of  the  birds  landed  on  a stone  about  ten  metres 
away,  the  other  disappearing  behind  a rise.  Our  first  impressions 
were  that  the  bird  in  view  had  a pinkish-brown  back  and  a white 
breast  and  belly.  On  turning  it  revealed  a yellow  face  with  black 
moustaches,  and  a black  chest  band,  face  patch  and  line  along  the 
crown  above  its  eye.  It  uttered  a few  phrases  of  a rather  jangling 
song  and  was  identified  as  a cock  Shore  Lark.  I briefly  saw  the  hen 
appear  (she  was  similar  in  plumage,  but  with  less  conspicuous  black 
face  markings)  and  the  two  birds  then  flew  off  together  out  of  sight. 
A further  search  of  the  area  later  that  day  and  subsequently  in  July 
revealed  nothing. 

On  14th  August  I was  startled  when  a Shore  Lark  suddenly  called 
only  three  metres  in  front  of  me  at  a different  place  2 km  away, 
on  a hot  sunny  evening  with  no  wind.  It  gave  a very  loud,  sharp, 
brief,  single  call.  It  stayed  in  much  the  same  spot,  fluttering  its 
fully  spread  wings  for  a second  or  two,  and  then  ran  away.  At  the 
same  instant,  as  soon  as  it  had  called,  a second  Shore  Lark  suddenly 
appeared  about  i\  metres  away  and  three  metres  from  the  first 
bird,  and  it  too  ran  very  quickly  away  from  me.  It  was  followed  at 
once  by  a much  smaller,  scurrying,  dark  brown  object  which  I 
assumed  to  be  a chick  and  which  stayed  so  close  that  it  seemed  to  be 
at  the  adult’s  heels.  I saw  the  ‘chick’  only  from  behind  for  one  or 
two  seconds;  it  and  the  adult  then  disappeared  behind  a tuft  of 
grass  and  I did  not  see  it  again.  All  this  happened  so  unexpectedly 
and  quickly,  taking  no  more  than  a few  seconds  after  the  first  bird’s 
loud  call,  that  there  was  no  time  to  use  binoculars.  Both  adults  now 
came  into  good  view  and  stopped  moving;  they  stood  alert  and  I 
identified  them  as  a cock  and  a hen.  Both  refused  to  leave  the  area. 
While  watching  them  through  binoculars,  I heard  single  cheeps 
from  two  different  directions  about  seven  or  eight  metres  on  either 
side  of  me,  with  a lapse  of  only  several  seconds  between  them.  Shortly 
afterwards,  a third  cheep  was  heard  from  the  same  position  as  the 
first.  As  these  cheeps  were  not  given  by  the  adults,  which  stayed 
together  and  in  full  view  straight  ahead,  I assumed  that  possibly 
there  might  be  two  ‘chicks’.  I left  after  six  minutes  of  observation. 

Next  day  I returned  with  Dr  Adam  Watson  who  spotted  the  cock 
and  hen  sitting  half  a metre  apart  on  a grassy  bank  only  20  metres 
from  where  I had  seen  them  the  previous  day.  On  two  separate 
occasions  he  heard  a single  cheep  at  three  metres’  range  to  one 
side,  while  the  cock  and  hen  were  close  together  about  ten  metres 
in  front  of  him;  on  the  first  of  these  occasions  I was  standing  15 
metres  away  further  downhill  and  simultaneously  heard  a different 
cheep  there.  The  weather  was  perfect,  with  hot  sun  (25°C  in  the 
shade)  and  almost  no  wind.  However,  no  chick  was  seen.  When 
Dr  AW  trod  carefully  towards  the  spot  from  which  he  thought  one  of 
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the  cheeps  had  come,  he  saw  nothing,  and  we  did  not  search  further 
for  fear  of  putting  a foot  on  the  presumed  ‘chick’. 

The  cock  spent  more  time  than  the  hen  in  an  upright,  more  alert 
posture.  His  face  was  a fairly  bright  yellow,  much  yellower  than 
the  hen’s,  with  bolder  and  bigger  black  markings  but  no  obvious 
‘horns’.  The  hen’s  face  was  a very  pale  yellow',  verging  on  white 
at  the  sides.  The  posterior  part  of  her  ear-coverts,  which  were 
dark  grey-brown,  looked  slightly  scruffy  due  to  tiny  light  spots 
apparently  on  new  feathers  emerging  after  a moult.  When  one  of  us 
followed  the  cock  or  the  hen,  it  ran  straight  out,  a few  metres  ahead, 
to  about  20-30  metres  from  the  grassy  bank,  and  then  doubled  back 
in  an  arc,  keeping  inside  a small  circle  of  that  radius.  The  hen’s 
behaviour  on  being  followed  was  to  run  crouched  very  close  to  the 
ground,  rather  rodent-like,  with  her  wings  a quarter  or  half-spread 
and  with  the  pinkish  feathers  along  the  flanks  and  sides  of  her  body 
behind  the  wings  fluffed  out  into  a prominent  flange.  This  reminded 
Dr  AW  of  behaviour  he  had  seen  in  Baffin  Island  when  hard- 
incubating  hens  were  disturbed  off  nests  containing  eggs  (Watson 
1957).  When  followed  to  within  two  or  three  metres,  both  cock  and 
hen  gave  a single,  rather  rippling,  call  before  flying,  and  again 
landed  within  the  same  small  area  as  before.  The  adults  quickly 
disappeared  at  times  and  often  hid  under  small  tufts.  Indeed,  their 
behaviour  was  extremely  secretive;  on  two  occasions,  as  soon  as  we 
walked  away  40-50  metres  to  watch  them,  they  completely  vanished, 
and  when  we  approached  again  we  found  that  the  birds  had  moved 
unseen  up  to  ten  metres  from  where  we  had  last  seen  them.  We  left 
after  half  an  hour,  but  four  hours  later  stopped  for  five  minutes  on 
our  way  back  in  the  evening,  when  the  birds  were  about  30  metres 
further  downhill.  Once  again  no  chicks  were  seen,  but  a single 
cheep  was  heard  when  both  adults  were  together  in  a different 
direction;  as  before,  the  birds  kept  within  a small,  defined  area. 

On  18th  August  I returned  with  N.  Picozzi;  we  found  the  pair 
about  25  metres  from  where  they  had  been  seen  three  and  four  days 
earlier.  NP  located  the  cock  immediately  by  its  rather  soft,  single- 
note call  from  the  ground.  For  some  minutes  the  cock  stood  on  a 
small  stone  about  ten  metres  away,  but  then  he  disappeared  among 
the  grass.  We  relocated  him  by  his  call  a few  minutes  later  and  next 
saw  the  hen  near  him,  carrying  food  in  her  bill.  She  ran  away  very' 
fast  in  a crouching  posture,  still  with  the  food,  and  we  lost  sight  of 
her  almost  immediately.  Later  we  heard  another  single-note  call 
and  saw  the  hen  on  a small  stone,  and  at  the  same  time  heard  a 
triple-note  call  from  the  cock  at  least  25  metres  away.  Within  two 
minutes  he  appeared  beside  the  hen,  having  covered  the  25  metres 
without  flying  and  without  being  seen  by  us.  This  rapid  movement 
out  of  sight  among  the  grass  was  characteristic  of  the  birds’  behaviour 
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on  all  three  days  of  observation  in  August.  We  also  noticed  that, 
when  perched  on  a stone  or  when  standing  on  the  ground,  both  cock 
and  hen  stayed  motionless  except  for  occasionally  turning  the  head 
a little.  The  neck  appeared  to  be  stretched  and  the  head  titled 
slightly  upwards,  superficially  giving  the  bird  a long-necked 
appearance  like  a minute  wader  when  viewed  from  behind.  We  left 
after  30  minutes.  Subsequently,  no  Shore  Larks  were  seen  on  21st 
August  despite  a search  by  Dr  AW,  RHD  and  myself,  and  none 
since. 

Some  observations  from  the  United  States  are  interesting  and 
relevant  to  the  interpretation  of  these  events.  Verbeek  (1967),  who 
did  a fairly  detailed  study  of  Shore  Larks  on  alpine  ground  in 
Wyoming,  stated  that  the  young  leave  the  nest  when  about  ten  days 
old,  when  they  are  incapable  of  flight  but  can  walk  readily.  He 
wrote  that  ‘Newly  fledged  young  are  more  often  heard  than  seen 
after  they  leave  the  nest.  They  call  their  parents  with  a single  loud 
peep  which  sounds  as  if  it  comes  from  far  away,  although  the  young 
in  actuality  may  only  be  a few  meters  away.  The  young  are  very 
well  concealed  and  crouch  when  approached.’  To  sum  up,  although 
there  was  no  proof  of  breeding  on  our  very  brief  visits,  our  obser- 
vations were  sufficiently  similar  to  Verbeek’s  description  to  pro- 
vide some  circumstantial  evidence  for  it. 

It  became  known  during  August  1973  that  other  visitors  had  found 
the  Shore  Larks  and,  to  our  disappointment,  had  freely  circulated 
details  of  the  location.  It  was  thought  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  birds  to  publish  our  records  now,  in  order  to  remove  the  attrac- 
tion that  comes  with  any  unpublished  mystery,  but  the  locality 
has  not  been  divulged  here,  nor  has  a description  of  the  habitat,  for 
obvious  reasons  of  security.  We  appeal  to  these  other  observers 
not  to  broadcast  the  location  any  further,  so  that  the  birds  are 
given  every  chance  of  success  should  they  return  in  future  years. 
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Ring-billed  Gull  in  Glamorgan: 
a species  new  to  Britain  and  Ireland 

R.  A.  Hume 

At  1 3- 10  hours  on  14th  March  1973  I scanned  a flock  of  several 
hundred  gulls  which  were  resting  on  the  beach  at  Blackpill,  Swansea 
Bay,  Glamorgan,  using  a telescope  from  a range  of  about  250  metres. 
The  flock,  part  of  a regular  high-tide  gathering,  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  Common  Gulls  Larus  canus,  all  facing  one  way  and 
consequently  presenting  a very  uniform  overall  appearance.  The 
discovery  among  them  of  a single  paler  bird  was  therefore  clearly 
of  interest. 

A brief  inspection  revealed  a paler  mantle  than  those  of  the 
Common  Gulls,  with  no  obvious  white  on  the  scapulars  and  virtually 
none  on  the  secondaries.  The  very  dull,  flat  light  served  to  emphasise 
the  tonal  difference  to  some  extent.  As  I approached  closer,  a dark 
tip  to  the  bill  was  apparent.  The  gull  ran  about  50  metres  through 
the  flock  with  a plover-like  gait  reminiscent  of  a Mediterranean 
Gull  L.  melanocephalus . Its  legs  were  relatively  long  and  dull  grey- 
green.  Unfortunately  the  whole  flock  took  flight  due  to  disturbance, 
and  the  pale  bird  was  lost  to  sight  as  it  landed  several  hundred 
metres  further  along  the  beach.  I was  able  to  relocate  it  later,  but 
again  the  gulls  took  flight  (the  presence  of  a Peregrine  Falco  pere- 
grinus  and  numerous  corvids  in  the  area  causing  their  unrest). 
Finally  I found  it  once  more  at  about  150  metres’  range.  At  13.40 
M.  Davies  arrived  and  I informed  him  of  my  suspicion  that  the  bird 
might  prove  to  be  a Ring-billed  Gull  L.  delawarensis.  We  then 
watched  it  for  almost  an  hour,  in  very  dull  light  which  made  the 
leg  and  bill  colours  hard  to  distinguish.  A small  pale  tip  was  visible 
beyond  the  dark  part  of  the  bill  but  was  not  very  obvious.  Two 
small  white  spots  were  seen  on  the  black  of  the  closed  wing-tip; 
our  flight  views  were  poor,  but  the  strong  contrast  between  very  pale 
wings  and  extensive  black  tips  was  striking. 

We  then  left  to  check  the  few  relevant  books  which  were  available. 
Later  we  returned  to  Blackpill  with  P.  G.  Lansdown  and  D.  R. 
Waugh;  at  17.00  hours  MD  relocated  the  bird,  enabling  the  others 
to  confirm  most  of  the  points  noted,  though  the  brief  views  in  bad 
light  were  unsatisfactory. 

A search  by  up  to  nine  observers  over  five  hours  on  the  following 
day  proved  fruitless.  On  16th,  however,  I located  the  gull  again 
and  this  time  had  excellent  views,  along  with  D.  J.  Fisher.  We 
watched  it  from  100  metres  in  good  light.  Many  other  observers 
visited  Blackpill  during  the  weekends  of  17th-!  8th  and  24th-25th 
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March,  and  the  majority,  often  after  long  and  patient  waiting,  saw 
the  bird.  It  was  observed  on  most  days  until  at  least  31st  March. 

Seven  independent  sets  of  field  notes  and  sketches  were  later  sub- 
mitted to  the  Rarities  Committee  by  MD,  DJF,  PGL,  DRW,  P.  J. 
Grant,  K.  E.  Vinicombe  and  myself,  and  the  record  was  accepted 
by  them  and  by  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union  Records  Com- 
mittee as  the  first  of  the  Ring-billed  Gull  for  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  only  previous  European  record  is  of  an  adult  near  Brunswick, 
Germany,  in  January  1968  (see  Grant  1 973>  where  the  range  in 
North  America  is  also  given). 

SIZE  AND  STRUCTURE 

The  bird  was  almost  exactly  the  same  size  as  Common  Gulls,  though 
PGL  noted  that  the  wing-span  was  a little  greater.  It  had  a 
deeper-breasted,  squarer-headed  and  generally  stockier  appearance, 
a thicker  bill  and  a much  less  prominent  eye  than  that  species,  all 
features  which  gave  it  more  the  character  of  a Herring  Gull  L. 
argentatus.  The  legs  were  slightly  longer  than  those  of  Common 
Gulls  and  the  wings  tended  to  look  a little  broader  and  straighter, 
though  they  were  more  pointed  at  the  tips. 

PLUMAGE  AND  BARE  PARTS 

The  head  was  white,  with  a few  rounded  mottles  of  buffish-grey  on 
the  nape  (scarcely  visible  at  long  range) ; the  whole  of  the  under- 
parts, tail  and  rump  were  white.  The  mantle  was  pale  grey,  paler 
even  than  that  of  an  adult  Herring  Gull  when  directly  compared  in 
favourable  light,  more  like  that  of  an  adult  Black-headed  Gull 
L.  ridibundus  in  colour.  Except  in  the  brightest  of  lights,  this  gave 
an  obvious  distinction  from  Common  Gulls.  There  was  very  little 
white  on  the  scapulars;  the  white  tips  to  the  tertials  and  secondaries 
were  very  narrow  and  not  clear-cut,  merely  forming  a small 
whitish  area  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  bunched  tips  when  the  bird 
was  at  rest.  The  tip  of  the  closed  wing  looked  black,  with  two  small 
white  spots  (and  perhaps  traces  of  a third)  visible  at  close  range. 
In  flight  these  showed  as  white  tips  to  the  third  and  fourth  primaries, 
the  outer  two  appearing  all  black.  The  black  extended  in  a narrow 
wedge  along  the  leading  edge.  However,  when  alighting  or  preening, 
so  separating  the  outer  primaries,  the  outermost  feather  showed  a 
white  mirror,  probably  confined  to  the  inner  web.  KEV  considered 
this  white  spot  to  be  more  obvious  and  visible  in  normal  flight.  The 
underwing  was  whitish,  with  a dark  patch  at  the  tip  corresponding 
to  the  black  above. 

The  eye  was  hard  to  see  well,  but  was  clearly  not  dark  like  that 
of  an  adult  Common  Gull.  While  that  species  showed  prominent, 
blackish  eyes,  the  Ring-billed  Gull  had  pale  eyes  like  a Herring 
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Gull.  The  legs  were  grey-green  in  poor  light  but  bright  yellow-green 
in  strong  sunshine.  The  bill  was  stubbier  than  a Common  Gull’s, 
being  equally  long  but  decidedly  thicker  and  blunter.  It  was  bright 
pale  yellow,  with  a very  pale  straw  tip  and  a clear-cut  black 
band  around  the  region  of  the  gonys.  At  any  distance  it  was  hard 
to  see  the  pale  tip  beyond  the  black  band  and  the  bill  looked  pale 
with  a dark  tip. 

COMPARISON  WITH  OTHER  GULLS 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  confusion  with  both  Common  and 
Herring  Gulls.  The  easiest  method  by  which  the  bird  could  be  picked 
out  from  the  hundreds  of  Common  Gulls  w’ith  which  it  associated 
was  to  look  for  the  pale  mantle  and  black  wing-tips  virtually 
unrelieved  by  any  white  markings.  In  particular,  the  lack  of  a pro- 
minent white  crescent  on  the  secondaries  differentiated  it  from 
almost  all  of  the  Common  Gulls.  The  bill  pattern  could  be  mislead- 
ing,  since  several  Common  Gulls  had  quite  prominent  bill  marks. 
Again,  immature  Herring  Gulls  with  dark  bill  rings  caused  some 
problems,  especially  as  most  observers  expected  a larger  bird, 
though  as  the  Ring-billed  Gull  was  fully  adult  there  should  have 
been  no  great  difficulty  there.  Some  second-year  Common  Gulls 
had  a similar  wing-tip  pattern,  but  the  various  other  differences 
precluded  problems  here.  PGL  and  I later  watched  an  adult  Com- 
mon Gull  with  an  exceptionally  pale  mantle,  but  again  there  was 
no  difficulty  once  the  normal  bill  pattern  and  eye  colour  were  seen. 

DISCUSSION 

On  14th  March  the  only  books  available  were  Alexander  (1955) 
and  Peterson  (1941  and  1947).  Since  we  had  not  had  very  close 
views  in  good  light  at  that  time,  these  references  proved  rather 
inconclusive;  the  pale  mantle  and  lack  of  white  on  the  wings  were 
not  given  as  important  features,  nor  were  they  brought  out  in  the 
illustrations.  Peterson  showed  the  mantle  colours  of  Ring-billed  and 
Common  Gulls  as  almost  identical,  and  his  statement  that  Common 
showed  more  white  in  the  wing-tip  was  not  very  evident  in  his 
plates.  It  was  therefore  difficult  to  find  any  real  differences  between 
the  species  other  than  the  bill,  which  on  the  first  day  had  not  been 
seen  very  clearly.  Later  that  evening  PGL  obtained  more  hearten- 
ing news  from  PJG,  who  had  watched  large  numbers  of  Ring-billed 
Gulls  in  Canada  in  September  1972,  in  particular  regarding  the 
paleness  of  the  mantle.  He  pointed  out  the  importance  of  eye  colour, 
though  this  was  not  noted  with  anv  certainty  until  16th.  On  17th 
PJG  saw  the  bird  himself  and  was  able  to  show  other  observers 
the  proofs  of  his  paper  on  the  identification  of  Ring-billed  Gulls 
(Grant  1973). 
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Some  points  required  further  clarification  and  PJG  subsequently 
obtained  information  from  Kenneth  G.  Parkes  of  the  Carnegie 
Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Having  examined  28  adult 
specimens  of  Ring-billed  Gulls,  he  had  found  that  the  white  tips  to 
the  tertials  are  proportionately  narrower  than  those  of  the  Herring 
Gull,  and  that  there  is  some  overlap  with  Common  Gulls  in  the 
width  of  white,  but  this  is  less  obvious  due  to  its  blending  with  the 
paler  grey  of  the  mantle.  Paying  specific  attention  to  the  wing-tip 
pattern,  he  found  that  nine  of  the  specimens  (32%)  had  a white 
mirror  only  on  the  outer  primary,  and  in  three  of  these  (1 1%)  this 
was  confined  to  the  inner  web.  His  analysis  was  as  follows  (the  two 


outermost  feathers  being  termed  pi  and  p2) : 

White  subterminal  spot  on  both  webs  of  both  p 1 and  p2 6 

White  subterminal  spot  on  both  webs  of  pi,  inner  web  only  of  p2 7 

Similar  to  above,  but  spot  on  inner  web  of  p2  tiny 2 

White  subterminal  spot  on  both  webs  of  pi,  none  at  all  on  p2 6 

White  subterminal  spot  on  inner  web  of  pi,  none  at  all  on  p2 3 


Large  white  spot  on  both  webs  of  both  feathers,  so  little  black  on  tip  of  p 1 
that  whole  tip  would  look  white  in  the  field 3 

In  the  28th  bird  pi  had  a spot  covering  both  webs,  while  p2  had 
a tiny  white  spot  on  the  inner  web  of  one  wing  and  none  on  the 
other. 

The  lack  of  white  on  the  tertials  of  the  Blackpill  bird,  so  striking 
in  the  field,  may  have  been  heightened  by  wear.  From  the  above 
analysis,  the  lack  of  white  in  the  wing-tip  (except  for  a small  spot 
on  the  outermost  primary)  is  not  unusual,  though  not  typical  of  the 
majority  of  individuals.  If  more  adult  Ring-billed  Gulls  are  dis- 
covered here,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a similar  lack  of  white 
may  not  be  found. 
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A second  Ring-billed  Gull  in  Glamorgan 
K.  E.  Vinicombe 

Less  than  three  months  after  the  first  recorded  British  occurrence 
of  the  Ring-billed  Gull  Larus  delawarensis,  an  adult  at  Blackpill, 
Swansea  Bay,  Glamorgan  (Hume  1973),  D.  W.  Evans  and  I found  a 
first-summer  bird  of  this  species  at  the  same  locality.  We  first  saw  it 
at  19.45  hours  BST  on  3rd  June  1973,  roosting  on  the  calm  sea  with 
Herring  Gulls  L.  argentatus  and  Kittiwakes  Rissa  tndactyla.  We 
watched  it  at  ranges  of  200  to  300  metres  for  55  minutes,  until  it 
flew  off  across  the  bay  towards  Swansea.  We  had  both  seen  the  adult 
earlier  in  the  year,  so  this  second  bird,  although  in  first-summer 
plumage,  created  no  problems.  We  were  able  to  check  our  notes 
against  Peterson  (1947),  Godfrey  (1966),  Robbins  et  al.  (1966)  and, 
especially,  Grant  (1973)5  and  were  satisfied  with  our  identification, 
which  was  subsequently  accepted  by  the  Rarities  Committee. 


Fig.  1.  First-summer  Ring-billed  Gull  Larus  delawarensis  (left,  flying  and  at 
rest)  and  first-summer  Common  Gull  L.  canus,  Glamorgan,  June  1973.  Note 
former’s  paler  mantle,  black  ring  round  stouter  yellow  bill,  and  more  contrasting 
plumage  in  flight  ( drawn  by  R.  A.  Hume) 
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Despite  daily  coverage  at  Blackpill,  the  gull  was  not  seen  again 
until  the  evening  of  13th  June  when  I found  it  on  the  beach  at  high 
tide  and  watched  it  at  ranges  down  to  about  35  metres  for  1 hour 
35  minutes.  It  reappeared  the  following  evening,  being  first  seen  at 
19.40  as  it  flew  in  across  the  bay.  It  remained  on  the  beach  for  an 
hour,  during  which  time  it  was  also  seen  by  DWE,  M.  Davies, 
P.  G.  Lansdown  and  A.  Sztypuljak,  but  it  could  not  be  found  on 
subsequent  dates. 

SIZE  AND  STRUCTURE 

The  bird  was  noticeably  larger  than  the  Common  Gulls  L.  cams  on 
the  beach,  but  even  more  obviously  smaller  than  the  Herring  Gulls. 
It  was  considered  to  have  been  about  a third  of  the  way  between 
Common  and  Herring  in  size,  and  it  stood  about  one  to  two  centi- 
metres taller  than  a Common  Gull  on  the  ground.  It  was  similar  to 
the  latter  in  shape  and  structure,  though  several  differences  were 
noted.  The  body  had  a similar,  slender,  tapering  appearance,  but 
when  standing  next  to  a Common  Gull  it  seemed  slightly  longer  and 
fatter,  though  noticeably  less  bulky  than  a Herring  Gull.  The  head 
was  less  rounded  than  a Common  Gull’s,  having  a flatter  crown  and 
forehead,  and  the  back  of  the  crown  was  slightly  peaked,  producing 
a less  ‘gentle’  appearance,  but  the  bird  also  lacked  the  more 
‘aggressive’  look  of  a Herring.  When  feeding,  the  neck  looked  longer, 
though  the  gull  appeared  rather  ‘neckless’  on  the  water.  The  bill 
was  obviously  different,  being  longer  and  heavier,  and  lacking  the 
slenderer,  more  delicate  appearance  of  a Common  Gull’s  bill  as  well 
as  the  thick,  heavy-ended  look  of  a Herring  Gull’s.  All  these  struc- 
tural differences  are  illustrated  in  fig.  1.  In  flight  the  wings  were 
probably  slightly  longer  and  broader  than  a Common  Gull’s, 
though  this  was  rather  difficult  to  judge. 

PLUMAGE  AND  BARE  PARTS 

The  bird  was  superficially  similar  to  a Common  Gull,  but  we  were 
immediately  struck  by  its  uniformly  pale  mantle*  and  the  noticeable 
black  ring  around  its  bill.  In  flight  it  was  quite  striking,  its  con- 
trasting wing  pattern  eliminating  any  possible  confusion  with 
Common  Gulls.  Fig.  1 shows  the  most  obvious  differences.  The 
following  description  was  compiled  from  our  field  notes: 

At  rest:  Head  white,  crown  with  pale  grey  streaking,  usually  visible  only 

at  close  range,  but  from  a distance  looking  slightly  more  off-white  than 

neck  and  underparts.  Bill  pale  yellow  with  noticeable  clear-cut  black  band 

*In  many  recent  publications,  authors  have  used  the  word  ‘mantle’  as  meaning 
the  upper  back,  but  in  this  paper  it  is  taken  as  meaning  the  back,  scapulars  and 
upperwing-coverts  together,  as  defined  on  pages  827-828  of  A New  Dictionary  of 
Birds  (1964). 
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near  tip;  tip  itself  (perhaps  slightly  paler  yellow)  sometimes  invisible  against 
background,  producing  black-ended  appearance  to  bill.  Eye  dark.  Neck  and 
underparts  white,  slightly  cleaner-looking  than  Common  Gull.  Back  and 
scapulars  pale  grey,  very  obviously  paler  than  Common  and  probably  a 
shade  similar  to  Black-headed  Gull  L.  ridibundus.  Upperwing-coverts  slightly 
whiter,  but  difference  noticeable  only  at  fairly  close  range;  at  a distance, 
whole  mantle  appeared  uniform  pale  grey,  similar  to  the  spring  adult.  Some 
brownish  feathers  visible  around  carpal  region  when  preening,  but  normally 
no  sign  of  these  at  rest.  Secondaries  dark  brown  with  noticeable  white  border, 
similar  to  first-summer  Mediterranean  Gull  L.  melanocephalus.  At  a distance, 
primaries  looked  black,  and  this  coloration  seemed  to  extend  further  along 
bottom  of  closed  wing  than  on  Common  Gull.  At  closer  range,  primaries 
dark  brown,  similar  to  Common’s  but  looking  slightly  darker  at  times.  Very 
inconspicuous  pale  tips  visible  in  strong  sunlight.  Legs  usually  appeared  a 
dull  flesh  colour,  possibly  less  grey  than  those  of  first-summer  Common  Gull; 
in  certain  lights  could  look  somewhat  greenish  or  yellowish,  and  PGL  des- 
cribed their  colour  as  ‘greenish-flesh’. 

Inflight:  Leading  primaries  usually  appeared  black,  but  looked  dark  brown 
at  close  range;  primary-coverts  same  but  with  pale  tips.  Clear-cut  thick  black 
bar  across  secondaries,  and  white  tips  to  these  formed  narrow  pale  trailing 
edge  to  wing.  Rest  of  wings  and  back  uniform  pale  grey,  but  with  some 
brownish  visible  at  close  range  across  median  coverts.  No  black  markings 
visible  on  area  of  inner  primaries,  which  seemed  slightly  whiter  than  rest 
of  wing.  Underwing  pale  greyish-white  with  brownish  under-primaries,  bar 
across  secondaries  showing  through  as  thick  pale  brown  line,  probably  more 
conspicuous  than  on  Common  Gull.  Tail  had  thick,  prominent,  dark  brown 
subterminal  band,  leading  edge  not  clear-cut ; basal  part  of  tail,  especially  at 
sides,  rather  greyish,  giving  generally  dingier  appearance  than  on  Common 
Gull. 

FURTHER  COMPARISONS  WITH  COMMON  GULLS 

During  June  detailed  field  notes  were  also  taken  on  the  first-summer 
Common  Gulls  present  at  Blackpill,  so  direct  comparisons  could  be 
made  between  the  two  species.  At  rest,  the  Common  Gulls  had 
pale  creamy-brown  wing-coverts  contrasting  with  darker  grey  back 
and  scapulars.  Some  individuals  had  dark  brown  carpal  areas, 
while  some  showed  dark  along  the  lower  edges  of  the  scapulars,  this 
whole  pattern  producing  a more  varied  appearance  than  on  the 
Ring-billed.  As  with  the  adult  in  March,  the  fairly  uniform  pale 
grey  mantle  was  the  most  obvious  difference  from  Common  Gulls 
at  rest,  this  being  particularly  useful  at  a distance  when  other 
features,  such  as  bill  colour,  were  not  so  obvious.  The  clear-cut 
black  band  around  the  bill  was  another  diagnostic  feature,  being 
obvious  at  all  times,  even  in  flight  at  long  range.  All  the  first-summer 
Common  Gulls  present  had  completely  black  bill-tips,  and  all  had 
a greenish-grey  base  to  the  bill  except  one  which  showed  pale 
yellow.  The  differences  in  the  size  and  structure  of  the  bill  were 
noticeable,  especially  when  the  two  species  were  standing  alongside. 

In  flight  the  Ring-billed  Gull  was  very  distinctive,  its  wing  pattern 
being  strikingly  more  contrasting  than  the  browner,  dingier 
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plumage  of  a first-summer  Common  Gull.  Many  of  the  Common 
Gulls  present  were  very  drab  and  abraded,  the  bar  across  the 
secondaries  often  being  brownish  and  rather  inconspicuous,  while 
some  had  a distinctly  creamy  appearance  to  their  primaries.  The 
leading  primaries  of  the  Ring-billed  were  dark  and  clear-cut,  and 
the  bar  across  the  secondaries  was  much  more  conspicuous  than 
those  of  the  Common  Gulls  but,  surprisingly,  this  feature  could  some- 
times be  rather  obscure  at  long  range.  The  rest  of  the  wings  and  back 
were  pale  grey,  the  Ring-billed  lacking  the  contrast  between  the 
pale  creamy-brown  coverts  and  the  darker  grey  ‘saddle’  (back  and 
scapulars)  of  the  Common  Gulls.  Another  important  feature  in 
flight  was  the  rather  dingier  tail,  the  greyish  tinge  towards  the  base 
being  noticeable  at  close  range  but  less  so  at  longer  distances. 

BEHAVIOUR 

The  bird’s  behaviour  pattern  seemed  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
gulls  present  in  the  bay,  flying  in  to  roost  at  high  tide  and  dispersing 
over  the  mud  to  feed  as  the  tide  receded.  It  associated  with  Com- 
mon and  Herring  Gulls,  mingling  with  both  species  when  feeding, 
but  seemed  generally  to  prefer  the  company  of  the  former.  On  its 
final  day  it  was  seen  standing  only  about  a metre  from  a Mediter- 
ranean Gull. 

When  feeding,  it  walked  about  like  the  Common  Gulls  (it  was 
less  ‘haughty’  than  Herring),  but  it  seemed  to  cover  a larger  area  of 
ground  in  its  search  for  food.  It  often  stabbed  at  the  surface  of  the 
mud  more  violently  than  other  gulls,  while  at  times  its  behaviour 
was  remarkably  plover-like,  walking  a few  steps  and  then  pecking 
at  the  ground.  Several  times  I saw  it  eat  what  I presumed  to  be 
cockles,  and  it  seemed  to  be  very  efficient  at  finding  these,  digging 
them  out  of  the  mud  with  a sideways  turn  of  the  head.  At  one  stage 
it  became  interested  in  an  area  of  mud  which  had  been  disturbed 
by  bait  diggers,  and  on  another  occasion,  while  eating  one  of  the 
shellfish,  it  was  threatened  by  a first-year  Herring  Gull;  it  imme- 
diately went  on  its  way  across  the  mud,  leaving  the  larger  bird  to 
devour  the  remains  of  the  food. 

OCCURRENCE  IN  BRITAIN 

The  occurrence  at  Blackpill  of  two  Ring-billed  Gulls  within  three 
months  is  certainly  notable,  but  one  must  obviously  conjecture  that 
this  species  reaches  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic  more  often  than 
the  records  suggest.  The  Ring-billed  Gull  is  less  striking  than  some 
of  our  other  vagrant  gulls,  the  problem  lying  as  much  in  its  initial 
location  as  in  its  identification. 
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Scarce  migrants  in  Britain  and  Ireland 
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Part  10  Summary,  corrections,  acknowledgements  and 
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SUMMARY 

The  published  British  and  Irish  records  during  the  ten  years  1958-67 
of  24  species  of  scarce  migrants  and  vagrants  (plus  Nearctic  waders 
and  landbirds)  were  extracted  from  the  British  county  and  regional 
bird  reports,  the  Irish  Bird  Report  and,  where  appropriate,  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Rarities  Committee.  Over  100  further  records  were 
received  as  a result  of  an  appeal  for  unpublished  observations.  The 
species  are  listed  in  table  14  on  page  520.  The  data  for  the  records 
were  coded  and  sorted  by  means  of  Hollerith  punched  cards. 

In  the  analyses  of  these  data  in  the  previous  nine  parts  of  this 
series  (table  14),  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  records  has 
been  mapped  by  counties,  though  it  was  sometimes  convenient 
instead  to  group  counties  into  twelve  standard  regions  (defined  in 
the  Introduction  and  used  here  in  fig.  130  on  pages  518-519).  The 
distribution  of  records  through  the  year  was  displayed  by  means  of 
a histogram  in  52  seven-day  periods  to  eliminate  the  effects  of 
weekend-bias.  Annual  and  seasonal  totals  were  also  shown  by  histo- 
grams and,  where  possible,  the  records  were  broken  down  by  age, 
sex  and  subspecies.  The  limitations  of  the  original  data  in  such 
analyses  have  been  considered,  as  have  potential  sources  of  bias  such 
as  the  increase  in  the  number  of  observers,  their  growing  ability 
to  identify  unusual  species  and  their  uneven  distribution  over 
Britain  and  Ireland. 
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Fig.  130.  Summary  maps  of  distribution  by  regions  of  scarce  migrants  in  Britain 
and  Ireland  during  1958-67.  The  season  (all  records,  spring  or  autumn)  is  shown 
at  the  top  of  each  map,  where  the  total  number  of  individuals  recorded  at  that 
season  in  the  ten  years  is  also  shown.  (Some  of  these  totals  differ  from  those  in  parts 
1-9  for  reasons  indicated  in  the  Introduction  to  this  series.)  Eight  sizes  of  dot  are 
used,  the  largest  in  the  region  recording  the  highest  number  of  birds  and  the  others 
representing  equal  divisions  of  this  (for  example,  if  the  largest  dot  represents  160 
birds,  the  third  size  up  is  used  for  41-60  birds).  The  extreme  top  left  map  shows  the 
distribution  of  observers  (taken  from  fig.  1 in  the  Introduction),  and  the  bias 
introduced  by  this — especially  the  few  observers  in  Scotland  and  the  even  smaller 
number  in  Ireland — should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind 


Table  14.  Index  to  papers,  seasonal  and  grand  totals,  peak  months  and  peak  seasons  for  24  scarce  migrants  and  for  Nearctic  waders  and  Iandbirds  in  Britain 

and  Ireland  during  1958-67 

Under  Totals  and  ‘Peak  seasons’,  S = spring,  A = autumn;  capitals  indicate  main  peaks,  small  letters  secondary  ones.  Totals  of  the  three  species  with  asterisks  cannot  easily 
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Scarce  migrants:  summary  ^2I 

The  patterns  revealed  by  these  analyses  have  been  discussed  in 
the  light  of  existing  knowledge  of  the  species’  breeding  and  wintering 
ranges  and  migrations,  the  effects  of  weather,  and  so  on,  and  various 
suggestions  have  been  made  to  account  for  them. 

Spring,  autumn  and  grand  totals,  and  peak  months  of  occurrence, 
are  listed  in  table  14.  In  17  of  the  24  species,  and  in  Nearctic  waders 
and  landbirds  as  a whole,  the  numbers  recorded  in  autumn  were  at 
least  three  times  those  in  spring;  in  three  (Temminck’s  Stint, 
Mediterranean  Gull  and  White-winged  Black  Tern)  the  numbers 
in  autumn  were  about  twice  those  in  spring;  in  two  (Gull-billed 
Tern  and  Woodchat  Shrike)  the  spring  and  autumn  numbers  were 
roughly  equal ; and  only  in  Hoopoe  and,  especially,  Golden  Oriole 
did  the  spring  numbers  greatly  exceed  those  in  autumn.  Table  14 
also  shows  the  peak  springs  and  autumns  for  each  species. 

T he  distribution  maps  are  all  brought  together  in  a summarised 
form  (by  the  twelve  regions)  in  fig.  130  on  pages  518-519.  These 
maps  show  five  main  distribution  patterns.  The  following  lists  sum- 
marise the  main  areas  of  Britain  and  Ireland  where  each  species 
was  recorded  during  its  main  passage  periods.  Species  included 
under  more  than  one  heading  at  a particular  season  are  shown  in 
italics;  s = spring,  a = autumn. 

Northern  east  coast  (Scotland  and  north-east  England) : 

Long-tailed  Skua  (s)  Arctic  Warbler  (a)  Scarlet  Rosefinch 

Bluethroat  (s)  Yellow-browed  Warbler  (a)  Ortolan  Bunting  (s) 

Icterine  Warbler  (s)  Red-breasted  Flycatcher 

Barred  Warbler  Richard's  Pipit  (a) 

Southern  east  coast  (eastern  England  and  East  Anglia) : 

Long-tailed  Skua  (a)  Icterine  Warbler  (a)  Red-breasted  Flycatcher  (a)  Woodchat  Shrike  (s) 

South-east  (East  Anglia  and  south-east  England) : 

Rough-legged  Buzzard  Mediterranean  Gull  Bluethroat  (a) 

Temminck’s  Stint  White-winged  Black  Tern  Tawny  Pipit 

Pectoral  Sandpiper  (a)  Gull-billed  Tern 

South  coast  (south-east  and  south-west  England) : 

Mediterranean  Gull  Aquatic  Warbler  (a)  Tawny  Pipit 

Hoopoe  Greenish  Warbler  (a) 

South-west  (south-west  England,  Wales  and  the  south  of  Ireland): 

Pectoral  Sandpiper  Melodious  Warbler  Woodchat  Shrike 

Other  Nearctic  waders  Icterine  Warbler  (a)  Nearctic  landbirds  (a) 

Sabine’s  Gull  (a)  Greenish  Warbler  (a)  Ortolan  Bunting  (a) 

Hoopoe  (s)  Red-breasted  Flycatcher  (a) 

Golden  Oriole  (s)  Richard's  Pipit  (a) 

The  reasons  for  the  occurrence  of  these  species  in  Britain  and 
Ireland  that  have  been  tentatively  suggested  in  the  various  parts  of 
this  series  have  been  summarised  in  the  lists  overleaf.  When  an 
explanation  is  based  on  reasonable  evidence,  the  species  is  listed 
in  ordinary  type;  when  a pure  guess  is  involved,  italics  and  a ques- 
tion mark  are  used.  This  categorisation  undoubtedly  oversimplifies 
the  situation  (even  if  the  positioning  within  the  categories  is  correct), 
and  reference  should  be  made  to  the  individual  species  accounts. 
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Overshooting  in  anticyclonic  conditions  in  spring: 

White-winged  Black  Tent?  Melodious  Warbler?  Woodchat  Shrike 

Hoopoe  Greenish  Warbler?  Scarlet  Rosefinch 

Golden  Oriole  Red-breasted  Flycatcher 

White-spotted  Bluethroat  Tawny  Pipit 

Britain  and  Ireland  within  usual  migration  path  (number  of  occurrences 
dependent  upon  weather  to  the  extent  of  shifting  the  route  slightly  from  year  to 
year) : 

Rough-legged  Buzzard  (larger  numbers  in  invasion  years)  Gull-billed  Tern 

Temminek’s  Stint  Mediterranean  Gull  Red-spotted  Bluethroat  (a) 

Long-tailed  Skua  Sabine’s  Gull  Ortolan  Bunting  (a,  east  coast) 

Usual  migration  path  near  to  Britain  and  Ireland  (weather  causing  deviation 
to  varying  extent  each  year) : 

White-winged  Black  Tern  (s)  ? White-spotted  Bluethroat  (a)  Tawny  Pipit  (a) 

Hoopoe  (a)  Aquatic  Warbler  (a)  Ortolan  Bunting  (s) 

Red-spotted  Bluethroat  (s)  Icterine  W'arbler  (s,  and  east  coast  a) 

Reverse  migration  in  autumn  (supposed  orientations  as  follows) : 

N Melodious  Warbler?  NW  Barred  Warbler,  Scarlet  Rosefinch 

NNW  Icterine  Warbler?  Woodchat  Shrike?  WNW  Red-breasted  Flycatcher 

W Greenish  Warbler,  Arctic  Warbler,  Yellow-browed  Warbler,  Richard’s  Pipit? 

Random  post-breeding  dispersal: 

While-winged  Black  Tern?  Icterine  Warbler?  Woodchat  Shrike? 

Melodious  Warbler?  Richard’s  Pipit?  Ortolan  Bunting? 

Transatlantic  crossings  initiated  and/or  aided  by  westerly  gales: 

Pectoral  Sandpiper  Other  Nearctic  waders  Nearctic  landbirds 
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British  bird-photographers 
16  David  and  Katie  Urry 

Plates  73-80 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  less  than  ten  years  have  passed 
since  David  and  Katie  Urry  first  became  seriously  interested  in 
bird-photography — their  names  seem  to  have  been  associated  with 
outstanding  photographs  of  birds  in  flight  for  much  longer  than 
this.  It  is  true  that  David  had  bought  an  old  Leica  camera  and  a 
135  mm  lens  during  his  student  days,  and  had  even  made  attempts 
at  flight  photography  then,  but  due  to  a lack  of  leisure  and  finance 
this  did  not  develop.  Both  David  and  Katie  had  been  interested  in 
birdwatching  and  indeed  in  all  aspects  of  natural  history  when  they 
were  young;  she  had  taken  her  B.Sc.  in  biology,  while  his  subject 
was  zoology.  David  went  on  to  gain  his  Ph.D.  for  research  into 
marine  ecology,  and  this  formed  the  subject  of  a paper  he  read  to 
the  1 6th  International  Congress  of  Zoology  in  Washington,  and  of 
subsequent  papers  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Marine  Biological 
Association.  After  they  met,  David  returned  to  his  old  interest  in 
bird-photography,  encouraged  by  Katie,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
she,  too,  became  really  enthusiastic  and  they  learnt  together. 

In  1967  the  Urrys  were  greatly  encouraged  by  having  some  of 
their  photographs  accepted  by  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  for 
its  Annual  Exhibition,  and  in  the  same  year  both  obtained  their 
associateship  of  this  society.  They  also  joined  the  Zoological  Photo- 
graphic Club  and  the  Nature  Photographers’  Portfolio  and  learnt 
a lot  by  having  their  prints  criticised  by  the  members,  some  of 
whom  praised  their  skill  while  others  pulled  their  pictures  to  pieces. 

The  following  year,  1968,  proved  to  be  an  eventful  but  rather 
sad  time.  David  was  then  Senior  Lecturer  in  Ecology,  in  charge  of 
zoological  teaching  and  research,  at  the  Hatfield  Polytechnic. 
During  that  year  his  Department  decided  to  add  the  Government’s 
germ  warfare  centre  at  Porton  Down  to  its  list  of  approved  centres 
for  the  industrial  training  of  biology  students.  As  a senior  member  of 
the  Department’s  staff,  jointly  responsible  for  its  policies,  he  found 
himself  associated  with  a decision  with  which  he  strongly  disagreed 
and  which  went  against  his  deepest  convictions.  His  resignation  was 
reported  in  the  national  Press  in  October,  and  in  December  he  left 
Hatfield. 

Thus  David  and  Katie  Urry  found  themselves  on  their  own  and 
decided  to  try  to  make  a living  working  together  in  photography. 
To  reduce  expenditure  they  moved  to  Denham  in  Norfolk,  and  set 
to  work  to  produce  a book  illustrated  with  their  own  photographs. 
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I ’ 1 a r i 73.  Fulmar  Fulmarus  glacial  is,  Northumberland,  Julv  1969,  using  tail  to 
counteract  fluctuating  air  currents  at  breeding  cliff;  below.  Curlew  Vutnenius 
ar quota,  Pembrokeshire,  June  1(170  (pages  5-!(>--)'.>7 , f photos : David  and  Katie  Cm 


Plat  is  7b  and  77.  ( iauncts  Sula  bassana  at  the  Bass  Rock,  last  I .othian.  J uly  1 <17 1 and  below  July  hovering  in 

updraughts  and  ‘stacking  up'  in  a high  wind  as  they  come  to  their  landing  places  ( phot  ns : David  and  Katie  t 'rry 


Plate  78.  Seven  drake  and  a duck  Pintail  Anas  acuta,  Gloucestershire,  January 
1 97 1 ! below,  part  of  flock  of  Pink-footed  Geese  Anser  brachyrhynchus  coming  in  to 
land,  Loch  Leven,  Kinross-shire,  October  1970  ( photos : David  and  Katie  Urry ) 


Plate  79.  Waders  flying  n>  high-tide  roosts:  above.  Knot  Cali<ln ' lanntm,  Kent. 
November  1 <)(>7 ; below,  Ovstercatchers  Hacmatofnis  os  I r ale > . also  Kent.  March 
196c),  disturbed  from  beach  by  advancing  waves  (photos:  David  and  Katie  I'rr, 
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Plate  8o.  Above,  Puffii 
Fratercula  arctica  comim 
in  to  land,  wings  beatins 
so  fast  that  they  art 
blurred  with  an  exposun 
of  i/iooo  sec.,  Pembroke- 
shire, June  1970;  left, 
Guillemot  Uria  aalge, Nor- 
thumberland, June  1967 
( David  and  Katie  Urn 
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Entitled  Flying  Birds,  this  was  published  in  Britain  in  May  1970,  with 
American  and  Canadian  editions  following  later  the  same  year. 
While  working  on  their  book  they  also  spent  some  time  making 
exhibition  prints,  and  in  1969  they  gained  both  first  and  second 
prizes  in  the  ‘Birds  in  Flight’  Competition  launched  by  Kodak  and 
the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  with  three  other  prints 
highly  commended.  Forging  ahead,  they  presented  their  own 
exhibition  the  following  year  at  the  R.S.P.B.’s  headquarters  at 
Sandy  and  at  the  Temple  Gallery  in  Llandrindod  Wells,  with  a 
further  showing,  by  the  Hull  Photographic  Society,  in  1971.  More 
of  their  photographs  of  birds  in  flight  were  shown  by  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  in  its  1968,  1970  and  1971  exhibitions,  while 
outside  this  country  their  work  has  been  featured  in  exhibitions  in  a 
number  of  continental  countries  and  in  India  and  New  Zealand. 

David  gained  his  Fellowship  to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 
in  1969,  and  Katie  hers  in  1970.  Their  photographs  have  now  been 
published  in  a dozen  or  more  countries,  while  articles  by  them  have 
appeared  in  many  magazines  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  They 
also  give  illustrated  lectures  to  photographic  and  ornithological 
societies. 

Between  them  they  have  two  Nikon  camera  bodies  and  a range  of 
lenses  from  50  to  400  mm.  Nearly  all  their  monochrome  photography 
is  done  on  Kodak  Tri-X,  while  for  colour  they  use  Kodak  Ekta- 
chrome-X  which  they  uprate  and  then  process  themselves  by 
extending  the  first  development. 

In  1971  they  started  work  on  a cine  film  for  the  R.S.P.B.,  their 
brief  being  a non-tcchnical,  lyrical  appreciation  of  bird  flight.  Quite 
by  coincidence,  but  to  their  great  pleasure,  the  R.S.P.B.  suggested 
that  the  music  for  this  be  composed  by  Carey  Blyton,  who  had  been 
in  the  same  class  as  David  at  school,  though  they  had  not  seen  each 
other  for  some  years.  The  film,  which  had  its  premiere  at  the  Royal 
Festival  Hall  in  February  1973  before  going  on  tour,  has  been  a 
great  success;  it  has  even  been  chosen  to  represent  Britain  in  film 
festivals  in  Spain  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  R.S.P.B.  offered  them 
a second  contract,  and  as  a result  they  are  now  working  on  a new 
film  dealing  with  certain  aspects  of  the  British  gulls. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  about  the  photographs  in  plates  73-80, 
which  speak  for  themselves,  but  we  wonder  just  how  many  thousands 
of  exposures  must  have  been  made  in  trying  to  obtain  the  13  prints 
we  reproduce  here.  We  sincerely  hope  that  David  and  Katie  Urry’s 
present  involvement  with  cine  work  will  not  mean  their  giving  up 
still  photography.  They  have  made  a name  for  themselves  with  their 
excellent  photographs  of  birds  in  flight,  a field  with  infinite  scope 
for  new  ideas,  and  we  look  forward  to  seeing  many  more  of  their 
results  in  the  years  to  come.  Eric  Hosking 


Egg-laying  by  the  Cuckoo 
D.  C.  Seel 


INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  summarise  three  aspects  of  egg-laying 
by  the  Cuckoo  Cuculus  canorus,  namely  the  interval  between  the 
iaying  of  successive  eggs,  the  time  of  day  of  laying  each  egg,  and  the 
duration  of  laying.  The  data  were  collected  by  E.  P.  Chance  in  the 
years  1920-25  in  Worcestershire,  Shropshire  and  Radnorshire,  and 
in  1939  in  Surrey,  and  were  mostly  published  in  a dispersed  form  in 
his  two  books  The  Cuckoo's  Secret  (1922)  and  The  Truth  about  the 
Cuckoo  ( 1 94°)  j I have  obtained  some  additional  information  from  his 
eS§  collection  and  accompanying  papers,  now  held  in  the  Sub- 
department of  Ornithology,  British  Museum  (Natural  History). 
The  sources  are  given  in  detail  in  the  appendix  on  pages  534-535. 
I have  also  examined  copies  of  the  cine-films  ‘The  Cuckoo’s  Secret’ 
(made  under  Chance’s  direction  in  1921  by  the  Regent  Film  Com- 
pany Limited)  and  The  Story  of  the  Cuckoo’  (made  in  1922  by 
O*  G.  Pike),  both  of  which  were  filmed  while  Chance  was  making 
some  of  the  observations  described  in  this  paper. 

chance’s  field  methods 

The  data  I have  used  were  believed  by  Chance  to  have  involved 
seven  female  Cuckoos.  Five  of  these  were  named  by  him  as  follows: 
Cuckoo  A , Successor  to  A (both  watched  on  Pound  Green  Common, 
near  Upper  Arley,  Worcestershire),  Cuckoo  S*,  Cuckoo  L (both 
watched  on  Sturt  Common,  Shropshire,  4 km  WSW  of  Pound  Green 
Common)  and  Yellow  Bunting-Cuckoo  (watched  in  fields  immediately 
adjacent  to  Pound  Green  Common) ; the  other  two  I have  called 
Bird  no.  6 (watched  on  Bowdler  Common,  Knighton,  Radnorshire) 
and  Bird  no.  7 (watched  at  Witley,  Surrey).  Chance  did  not  mention 
Pound  Green  Common  or  Bowdler  Common  by  name  in  either  of 
his  books,  but  gave  them  on  the  data  cards  with  his  egg  collection; 
Sturt  Common  was  so  named  on  these  data  cards  but  was  called 
‘Sturt  Fields’  in  Chance  1940. 

Pound  Green  Common  was  an  undulating  piece  of  land  about  500 
by  400  metres  in  size,  bordered  by  the  Wyre  Forest,  fields  and 
orchards;  it  supported  mostly  gorse,  heather  and  bracken,  with 
isolated  deciduous  trees  and  several  small  orchards  (see  plate  2 in 

* Labelled  Mary  Pickford  in  Chance  1922  and  in  his  papers  in  the  British 
Museum,  Cuckoo  J I Mary  Pickford  in  the  egg  collection,  and  Cuckoo  SI  Mary  Pickford 
in  Chance  1940. 
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Chance  1922,  and  plates  4-6  in  Chance  1940).  Sturt  Common  had 
a dense  growth  of  heather. 

1 hrough  intensive  field-work  by  himself  and  several  assistants, 
Chance  was  able  to  record  the  activities  of  these  seven  Cuckoos. 
With  one  minor  exception — Successor  to  A,  caught  at  a nest  and  ringed 
on  31st  May  1925  and  seen  again  prior  to  laying  in  a near-by  nest 
two  days  later — the  birds  were  unmarked  throughout  his  observa- 
tions; from  their  behaviour  and  the  appearance  of  their  eggs,  how- 
ever, he  believed  them  to  have  been  the  same  individuals  under 
observation  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year.  His  intentions 
were  principally  to  collect  as  many  eggs  of  Cuckoos  as  possible, 
particularly  from  a known  female,  and  to  record  their  manner  of 
deposition  in  the  nest.  With  the  former  aim  in  mind,  he  deliberately 
removed  the  clutches  of  the  host  species,  mostly  Meadow  Pipit 
Anthus  pratensis,  together  with  each  Cuckoo  egg  as  soon  as  it  had  been 
added,  and  he  also  made  so-called  ‘decoy’  nests  in  which  the 
Cuckoos  sometimes  laid.  Unparasitised  nests  were  also  removed  to 
stimulate  the  host  species  to  build  again,  and  the  total  effect  was  to 
provide  a succession  of  potential  host  nests  in  which  the  Cuckoos 
might  lay  as  often  as  possible. 

Having  examined  Chance’s  published  papers  (1919a,  1919b, 
1921)  and  books,  his  egg  collection  and  the  notes  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  two  films,  and  the  principal  site  of  his  observations 
(Pound  Green  Common),  I believe  that  he  was  a good  observer  and 
was  careful  in  his  writings  to  distinguish  his  records  from  his  opinions. 
Hence,  although  few  of  the  people  involved  are  now  living  and  there 
are  few  written  accounts  available  to  support  his  observations,  I have 
accepted  them  as  reliable. 

EGG-LAYING  BY  THE  CUCKOO 

The  female  Cuckoo  first  watches,  from  vantage  points  such  as 
branches  of  trees,  the  nesting  activities  of  potential  host  pairs.  Occa- 
sionally she  flies  down  to  their  nests,  presumably  to  find  them; 
eventually,  after  a period  of  watching  which  may  last  as  long  as 
several  hours,  she  descends  finally  to  lay  her  own  egg  in  the  host’s 
nest.  Thereafter  she  seems  to  take  no  further  interest  in  that  nest 
(Chance  1940). 

In  the  vast  majority  of  all  the  recorded  instances,  the  female 
Cuckoo  laid  her  eggs  at  intervals  of  two  days  (table  1).  In  a few 
cases,  laying  occurred  apparently  at  greater  intervals,  the  maximum 
recorded  being  five  days.  Although  considerable  effort  was  expended 
by  Chance  and  his  helpers  in  maintaining  watch,  complete  con- 
tinuity was  not  always  achieved  and  the  possibility  that  the  birds 
sometimes  laid  undetected  cannot  be  ruled  out.  In  no  recorded 
instance,  however,  was  an  interval  of  less  than  two  days  found. 
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Egg-laying  by  Cuckoo  gg  x 

Nearly  all  eggs  were  laid  in  the  afternoon  (table  2),  mostly  during 
15.0i-iQ.00  hours  GMT.  (Times  in  Chance’s  books  are  in  British 
Summer  Time — see,  for  example,  Chance  1921,  page  221,  first  egg.) 
In  some  cases  (noted  in  the  appendix)  it  is  clear  that,  in  their 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  laying  of  a Cuckoo  egg  in  a particular  host 
nest  or  to  photograph  the  event,  the  observers  accidentally  or 
deliberately  disturbed  the  female  and  possibly  delayed  her  time  of 
deposition;  in  one  extreme  situation  a female  was  kept  under  a trap 
over  a nest  for  an  hour  before  she  laid  her  egg.  Nonetheless,  the 
broad  effect  on  the  times  of  laying  was  probably  not  large  and  the 
general  pattern  of  laying  in  the  afternoon  not  altered.  The  data 
suggest  that  there  was  some  individual  variation  between  the  females 
involved:  thus  Cuckoo  A laid  mostly  during  12. 01-17. 00,  while 
Successor  to  A did  so  during  1 7.01-20.00,  each  bird  keeping  to  the  same 
period  from  year  to  year.  Although  most  of  the  eggs  were  laid  in  the 
nests  of  Meadow  Pipits,  a possible  relationship  between  the  time  of 
laying  and  the  behaviour  of  the  host  species  cannot  be  excluded. 

Chance  emphasised  repeatedly  in  his  books  that  deposition  was 
usually  a brief  event.  The  twro  films  include  several  sequences  which 
confirm  this,  though  one  cannot  actually  see  that  the  female  was  in 
the  nest  of  the  host  and  one  must  accept  Chance’s  word  in  this 
respect.  Table  3 summarises  the  available  information  on  the 
duration  of  the  visit  by  the  female  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
host’s  nest  for  the  purpose  of  laying;  since  the  majority  of  the  hosts 
parasitised  were  Meadow  Pipits,  this  usually  means  the  time  spent 
on  the  ground.  In  most  cases  the  Cuckoo  spent  not  more  than  a 
minute  on  the  ground,  and  frequently  rather  less.  During  this  time 
the  bird  alternately  stood  to  look  about  herself  and  moved  short 
distances  through  the  herbage,  apparently  to  find  the  nest,  each 
activity  normally  lasting  only  a few  seconds.  On  reaching  the  nest 
she  apparently  removed  an  egg  of  the  host  and  then  laid  her  own 
egg  in  the  nest.  Chance  gave  the  following  examples  of  the  length 
of  time  spent  by  Cuckoo  A on  the  nest  for  the  purpose  of  egg  deposition : 
9,  7,  10,  16,  6,  4,  10  and  8 seconds*  (mean  8.8  seconds).  Having  laid 
her  own  egg,  she  then  departed  from  the  nest  and  its  vicinity  more 
or  less  immediately. 

DISCUSSION 

In  its  passage  through  the  oviduct,  the  egg  enters  in  succession  the 
infundibulum  (where  it  is  probably  fertilised),  the  magnum  (where 
the  albumen  is  secreted),  the  isthmus  (where  the  shell  membranes 
are  added),  the  uterus  (where  the  shell  is  formed)  and  the  vagina; 

* From  eggs  9,  1 1 and  14  of  1921.  and  eggs  7,  9,  10,  18  and  21  of  1922,  respec- 
tively. 
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in  the  domestic  hen  Gallus  gallus  the  proportions  of  the  total  time 
taken  by  the  egg  to  pass  through  the  oviduct  are,  respectively,  about 
1 /o)  i3%j  5%?  ®i%  and  (presumably)  nil  in  each  of  these  regions 
(Olsen  and  Neher  1948,  Romanoff  and  Romanoff  1949,  Bell  and 
Freeman  1971).  Cell  division  commences  before  the  egg  is  laid 
(Thomson  1964).  In  birds  generally,  successive  eggs  are  laid  either 
daily  or  at  longer  intervals;  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  latter 
situation  may  be  causally  related  to  difficulties  in  the  procurement 
of  sufficient  food  to  form  the  eggs  (Lack  1968).  While  this  may  be 
true  also  of  the  Cuckoo,  there  is  a little  evidence  that  in  this  species 
embryonic  development  at  the  time  of  laying  may  be  more  advanced 
than  in  other  birds,  implying  an  unusually  long  period  of  retention 
of  the  eggs  (Perrins  1967,  Lack  1968),  which  might  otherwise  be 
laid  at  shorter  intervals  than  every  second  day.  However,  egg  reten- 
tion is  not  necessarily  an  adaptation  to  parasitism,  though  it  may 
be  of  potential  advantage  to  a parasitic  species  (Perrins  1967). 

Some  species  lay  only  at  a particular  time  of  day,  many  passerines 
(probably  including  at  least  some  of  those  parasitised  by  Cuckoos) 
doing  so  around  sunrise  (Thomson  1964).  Cuckoos,  however,  lay 
mostly  in  the  afternoon.  The  long  periods  spent  by  the  female 
apparently  observing  the  nesting  activities  of  potential  host  pairs 
around  their  time  of  laying,  and  her  closer  inspections  on  the 
ground  prior  to  her  visit  for  egg-laying,  presumably  enable  her  to 
synchronise  her  own  laying  with  that  of  the  host;  laying  later  on  the 
same  day  (rather  than  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day)  would 
enable  this  synchronisation  to  occur  with  the  least  delay.  While  the 
Cuckoo  may  resemble  other  birds  in  ovulating  shortly  after  the  time 
of  laying  of  the  previous  egg  (Romanoff  and  Romanoff  1949),  the 
probability  that  the  nesting  activities  of  potential  host  pairs  are  a 
proximate  factor  in  her  ovulation  seems  high  for  three  reasons. 
First,  she  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  nesting  of  the  host  species 
for  the  rearing  of  her  own  egg.  Second,  synchronisation  of  laying  is 
important  in  order  that  the  host  shall  rear  her  egg,  and  that  her 
young  shall  not  hatch  out  much  later  than  the  host’s  own  offspring 
and  thereby  be  unable  to  eject  them  from  the  nest.  Third,  nests  of 
the  host  species  at  a suitable  stage  for  receiving  Cuckoo  eggs  would 
be  most  readily  available  during  the  former’s  peak  laying  period, 
and  several  pairs  of  potential  hosts  could  be  kept  under  observation: 
at  this  time  there  would  presumably  be  the  least  difficulty  for  the 
female  Cuckoo  in  finding  a nest  at  the  right  stage,  and  laying  could 
occur  as  fast  as  ova  are  released.  On  the  other  hand,  outside  the 
host’s  peak  laying  period  and  in  years  and  localities  where  even  at 
the  best  of  times  host  nests  are  scarce,  the  female  may  have  difficulty 
in  locating  enough  suitable  nests  to  allow  her  to  deposit  her  own 
eggs  every  second  day.  In  these  circumstances,  egg  deposition 
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would  have  to  he  curtailed.  While  copulation  in  the  Cuckoo  may 
possibly  occur  daily  or  almost  daily,  it  may  not  necessarily  be 
required  as  often  as  this,  since  spermatozoa  may  remain  viable  in 
the  oviduct  for  a considerable  period— for  example,  up  to  ten  days 
in  the  domestic  hen  (Marshall  1961)— being  released  gradually  from 
the  vaginal  glands  where  they  are  stored  (Bell  and  Freeman  1971). 
However,  once  an  ovum  has  been  released  and  fertilised,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  its  development  could  be  reversed  and  laying  pre- 
vented. Consequently,  a mechanism  to  regulate  the  release  of  the 
ovum  would  presumably  be  required. 

In  non-parasitic  species,  egg  deposition  may  take  anything  from 
about  three  minutes  to  several  hours  (Romanoff  and  Romanoff 
1 949>  Seel  1 968) ; the  female  Cuckoo,  however,  lays  much  more 
quickly,  possibly  to  prevent  disturbing  the  host  to  the  point  of 
desertion  (Thomson  1964),  but  also  perhaps  to  avoid  attracting 
undue  attention  from  predators  to  herself  or  to  the  host  nests. 
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SUMMARY 

This  paper  summarises  data  collected  by  E.  P.  Chance  on  egg-laying  by  Cuckoos 
Cuculus  canorus,  mostly  in  the  nests  of  Meadow  Pipits  Anthus  pratensis.  As  a rule, 
laying  occurred  (1)  at  intervals  of  two  days,  (2)  in  the  afternoon,  and  (3)  very 
quickly:  when  visiting  a nest  to  lay,  the  female  spent  no  more  than  a minute  in  its 
immediate  vicinity  and,  on  average,  only  about  nine  seconds  depositing  the  egg. 
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Appendix.  Sources  of  data  used  in  this  paper 

Although  Chance’s  two  books  report  many  of  the  same  events  and  their  accounts 
are  closely  similar,  the  data  used  here  were  derived  from  the  following  sources : 


Cuckoo  A 

1920-21 

Chance  1922 

1922 

Chance  1940 

Successor  to  A 

» 924-25 

Chance  1940  and  British  Museum 

Cuckoo  S 

1921 

Chance  1940  and  British  Museum 

Cuckoo  L 

1921 

Chance  1922  (p.  157) 

Tellow  Bunting-Cuckoo  1924 

Chance  1940  (pp.  127- 129)  and  British  Museum 

Bird  no.  6' 

1921 

Chance  1922  (p.  166)  and  British  Museum 

Bird  no.  7 

1939 

Chance  1940  (p.  151) 

Those  used 

in  compiling  tables  1-3  were  derived  from  observations  on  the  laying 

of  the  following  eggs : 

TABLE  I 
Cuckoo  A 

1920  5-8,  IO-18,  20, 

21  Chance  (1922)  indicated  that  laying  dates  of  eggs  1-4 

were  estimated ; from  his  account,  I think  this  true  also 
of  9 and  19 

1921  1-15 

— 

1922  1-25 

The  laying  date  of  egg  3 was  estimated,  but  in  view  of 
those  of  2 and  4 being  five  days  apart,  the  interval 
between  those  of  2 and  3 must  have  been  either  two 
or  three  days 

Successor  to  A 

1924  1-7 

1925  1-12,  14,  15 

There  was  no  positive  evidence  for  the  laying  of ‘egg  13’ 

table  2 


Cuckoo  A 

1920 

11,  13,  14,  16-18,  20 

— 

1921 

1-15 

Chance  (1922)  indicated  that  human  dis- 
turbance possibly  delayed  the  laying  of 
eggs  8,  9 and  14 

1922 

1,  2,  4-25 

Disturbance:  eggs  7,  13,  20,  24  and  25 

Successor  to  A 

1924 

i-7 

Disturbance:  egg  5 

1925 

1-12,  14,  15 

Disturbance:  egg  10 
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table  2 (continued) 


Cuckoo  S 

1921 

2-4,  10-12,  14 

Disturbance:  egg  4.  According  to  informa- 

lion  in  the  British  Museum,  egg  n was 
laid  at  16.30  hours,  not  15.25  as  implied  on 

Cuckoo  L 

page  163  of  Chance  1922 

1921 

3 

Disturbance 

Yellow  Bunting-Cuckoo 

1924 

7.  9.  13 



Bird  no.  6 

1921 

(one  egg  only) 

— 

Bird  no.  7 

1939 

(one  egg  only) 

— 

TABLE  3 
Cuckoo  A 

1920 

14,  16,  20 

1921 

1-6,  8-14 

— 

1922 

i,  2,  4,  9,  1 6,  18,  24 

— 

Notes 

Oiled  seabirds  successfully  cleaning  their  plumage  Although 
the  literature  on  the  effects  of  oil  on  seabirds  is  extensive,  there  is 
apparently  no  record  of  oiled  birds  in  the  wild  cleaning  themselves. 
On  the  islands  of  Skomer  and  Skokholm  off  the  coast  of  Pem- 
brokeshire, a large  number  of  seabirds  (mainly  auks  and  gulls) 
have  been  colour-ringed;  this  enables  them  to  be  recognised  for 
study  purposes.  Here  we  present  some  observations  of  colour-ringed 
seabirds  which  were  oiled  and  subsequently  cleaned  themselves. 

Three  incidents  involved  Great  Black-backed  Gulls  Larus  marinus 
on  Skomer.  In  the  first  of  these  a male  bird  was  heavily  oiled  on  the 
head  and  breast  during  the  discharging  by  the  tanker  Malmghiis  of 
bilge  washings  in  St  Brides  Bay  between  20th  and  24th  April  1972. 
The  bird  was  in  bad  health  and  in  a distressed  condition.  On  2nd 
May  it  was  seen  with  only  a trace  of  oil  on  its  plumage  but  still 
appeared  sick.  By  20th  July  the  bird  was  apparently  fully  recovered, 
with  no  trace  of  oil  on  its  plumage.  It  did  not  attempt  to  breed, 
however,  although  it  had  done  so  in  the  two  previous  years. 

In  the  second  case,  also  in  April  1972,  a male  gull  was  oiled  on 
the  breast  and  underparts.  This  bird  was  clean  in  ten  to  fourteen 
days  and  later  bred  successfully.  In  the  third  case,  a female  gull 
with  a clutch  of  three  eggs  was  involved.  It  was  oiled  on  the  breast 
and  underparts,  but  did  not  appear  sick  and  continued  to  incubate, 
cleaning  itself  within  eight  days.  The  eggs  failed  to  hatch  after  the 
normal  incubation  period  and  were  found  to  contain  partly  devel- 
oped embryos,  which  may  have  died  as  a result  of  oil  from  the 
female’s  plumage  contaminating  the  eggs,  or  from  a film  of  oil 
sealing  the  pores  and  suffocating  the  embryos.  The  same  effect 
has  been  recorded  in  oiled  terns  Sterna  (Rittinghaus  1956)  and  has, 
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in  fact,  been  used  as  a method  of  gull  control  in  New  England 
(Kadlec  and  Drury  1968). 

During  mid- April  1973  oil  began  to  come  ashore  on  Skomer,  and 
on  15th  April  39  out  of  682  Guillemots  Uria  aalge  (5.7%)  at  a colony 
on  the  north  coast  had  small  amounts  of  oil  on  their  plumage 
(estimated  size  range  2-70  square  cm).  Among  those  oiled  were  a 
colour-ringed  bird  and  its  mate,  both  with  patches  of  oil  approxi- 
mately 25  square  cm  in  area  on  the  breast.  Guillemot  attendance  at 
this  time  of  year  is  irregular,  and  the  birds  were  not  seen  again  until 
24th  April,  when  both  returned  with  no  trace  of  oil,  apparently 
behaving  normally.  On  that  date  no  other  birds  at  the  colony  had 
oil  on  their  plumage  and,  since  there  was  no  apparent  reduction  in 
numbers,  it  seems  possible  that  more  of  those  previously  oiled  had 
also  managed  to  clean  themselves.  The  colour-ringed  Guillemot 
and  its  mate  produced  an  egg  in  early  June,  but  this  was  later 
knocked  from  the  ledge  by  a falling  chick  of  Herring  Gulls  L. 
argentatus. 

In  early  May  1973  observations  of  oiled  Razorbills  Alca  torda  were 
made  on  Skokholm,  the  fate  of  ten  individuals  with  small  patches  of 
oil  being  recorded  (table  1).  As  expected,  birds  with  smaller  patches 
of  oil  cleaned  themselves  more  rapidly  than  those  with  larger 
patches  (Mann-Whitney  U test,  P = 0.012).  All  birds  with  patches 
of  oil  of  less  than  5 square  cm  bred  successfully,  though  one  was  still 
slightly  oiled  two  days  after  its  egg  was  laid.  One  Razorbill  with  a 
10  square  cm  patch  of  oil  on  its  breast  later  laid  an  egg  which  was 
cracked  and  abandoned  about  one  month  after  laying.  It  was  not 
possible  to  determine  whether  oil  on  the  plumage  was  responsible 
for  this  breeding  failure. 

The  ability  of  wild  birds  to  clean  oil  from  their  plumage  depends 
upon  the  amount,  type  and  toxicity  of  the  oil  and  on  its  distribution 
over  the  plumage.  Birds  must  be  able  to  remove  oil  from  their 
plumage,  restore  the  feather  micro-structure  and  water  repellency 
(RUROS  1970)  and  survive  the  toxic  effects  of  oil  ingested  during 
this  process  (Bourne  1969).  In  addition  the  time  of  year,  local  food 
availability  and  weather  conditions  are  probably  important,  since 
Table  1.  Fate  of  ten  Razorbills  Alca  torda  with  different-sized  patches  of  oil, 


Pembrokeshire,  May  1973 

Approximate  size  of 

Number  of 

Number  of  birds 

oil  patch  (square  cm) 

days  to  clean 

Breeding 

I 

IO 

— 

Failed 

3 

4 

8,  16,  16 
(mean  13.3) 

Successful 

6 

2 

2,  2,  4,  4,  5,  5 

Successful 

(mean  3.6) 

Notes 
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an  oiled  bird  is  under  greater  stress  during  cold  and  bad  weather. 

Gulls  are  noted  for  their  ability  to  digest  unnatural  food  items 
and  probably  have  very  resistant  digestive  systems.  This  may 
account  for  their  ability  to  remove  successfully  relatively  large 
amounts  of  oil  from  their  plumage,  and  also  their  better  success 
in  rehabilitation  efforts  (Clark  and  Kennedy  1971).  Auks  are 
apparently  less  robust  and  more  vulnerable  to  the  effects  of 
digested  oil.  However,  the  incidents  described  here  have  demon- 
strated that  in  some  circumstances  they  can  remove  small  amounts 
of  oil  from  their  plumage  successfully.  In  addition,  if  the  oil  is 
removed  before  egg-laying,  the  birds’  breeding  biology  is  apparently 
not  disrupted.  T.  R.  Birkhead  and  Clare  Lloyd 

Edward  Grey  Institute , Department  of  Zoology,  South  Parks  Road,  Oxford 
ox  1 3 ps 

P.  CORKHILL 

The  Nature  Conservancy  Council,  2 Dent  Bank,  Middlelon-in-Teesdale, 
Barnard  Castle,  Co.  Durham 
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Exceptional  evening  roosting  movements  of  Black  Terns 

During  6th-8th  August  1971,  at  Shellness,  Isle  of  Sheppey,  Kent,  I 
saw  a series  of  outstanding  roosting  movements,  from  sunset  to  dusk, 
of  Black  Terns  Chlidonias  niger  ( Kent  Bird  Rep.,  20:  60).  The  birds, 
which  had  probably  spent  the  day  feeding  several  kilometres  out  to 
sea,  flew  in  from  the  north-east  in  groups  of  30-100  to  a roost  on  a 
stretch  of  tidal  mud.  During  daylight  hours,  only  up  to  about  100 
could  be  seen  feeding  offshore  in  the  Swale  estuary,  but  the  evening 
arrival  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  on  6th  included  1,130  Black 
Terns  with  about  2,000  Common  or  Arctic  Terns  Sterna  hirundo / 
paradisaea-,  during  the  same  period  on  7th  some  600  Black  and  300 
Common  or  Arctic  were  counted,  but  by  8th  the  Black  Tern  roost 
was  down  to  150.  A few  Sandwich  5.  sandvicensis  and  Little  Terns 
S.  albifrons  were  also  involved.  Several  groups  of  Black  and  Common 
or  Arctic  Terns  were  seen  to  circle  up  high  from  the  roost  area, 
calling  excitedly,  and  move  away  south  or  south-west;  this  would 
explain,  at  least  partly,  the  drop  in  numbers  each  evening. 
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Dusk  roosting  movements  of  Black  Terns  on  a smaller  scale  have 
also  been  noted  at  Shellness  in  most  other  recent  years,  reaching  a 
peak  in  August  and  sometimes  continuing  into  September;  it  is  inter- 
esting that  in  1 969  the  maximum  numbers  at  Shellness,  600  on  20th 
August,  occurred  only  three  days  before  a similar  autumn  maximum 
of  700  was  recorded  at  Dungeness,  50  km  to  the  south  {Kent  Bird 
Rep.,  18:  43).  Richard  V.  White 

59  Axminster  Crescent,  Welling,  Kent 

We  are  grateful  to  D.  L.  Davenport,  the  Kent  Ornithological 
Society’s  Hon.  Recorder  for  the  north,  for  the  following  comments. 
Autumn  movements  of  well  over  100  Black  Terns  in  a day  have  been 
observed  in  north  Kent  in  seven  of  the  years  from  i960  to  1972.  Five 
of  these  involved  200-600,  while  that  of  28th  August  i960  was  of 
about  3)00o,  of  which  2,000  were  seen  at  Shellness  moving  west  up 
the  Swale  during  the  daytime,  mostly  before  11.00  hours,  in  flocks 
of  up  to  300_35°  {Kent  Bird  Rep.,  9:  26).  Mr  Davenport  writes:  ‘I 
believe  that  in  at  least  two  of  these  larger  movements  Black  Terns 
have  been  seen  to  rest  on  the  mud  at  Shellness,  but,  apart  from  the 
dusk  roosting  movements  currently  under  discussion,  all  the  others 
have  taken  place  during  daylight . . . Since  the  roost  is  tidal  mud, 
birds  using  it  might  not  be  assured  of  a safe  roosting  area  through- 
out the  night.  As  to  where  the  terns  in  the  evening  movements  had 
been  feeding  during  the  daytime,  I can  only  agree  that  they  must 
have  been  well  out  to  sea,  but  probably  in  sight  of  land.  There  seems 
to  be  no  other  possible  explanation  for  the  sudden  arrival  of  over 
1,000  at  dusk  when  less  than  100  had  been  feeding  offshore  during 
the  day.  I cannot  understand  why  they  should  choose  to  feed  out  to 
sea  when  by  far  the  best  available  area  for  feeding,  resting  and 
shelter  seems  to  be  the  Swale  estuary,  where  they  would  be  visible 
from  Shellness  during  the  day,  but  this  requires  knowledge  of  what 
the  birds  were  feeding  on.’  Eds 

Probable  Sandwich  Tern  showing  runt  and  albinistic 
characters  On  nth  September  1967,  at  Porthkidney,  Cornwall, 
Brian  Rabbitts  and  I observed  an  all-white  tern  flight-feeding  along 
the  tidal  edge  with  about  twelve  Sandwich  Terns  Sterna  sandvicensis. 
It  was  a long  way  from  us  and,  because  of  its  very  light  plumage  and 
fairly  long  outer  tail-feathers,  I thought  at  first  that  it  might  be  a 
Roseate  Tern  S.  dougallii.  Some  20  minutes  later  the  flock  came  much 
nearer,  and  eventually  the  birds  joined  20  Common  Terns  S.  hirundo 
and  two  Arctic  Terns  S.  paradisaea  which  were  resting  on  the  beach. 
The  all-white  bird  was  smaller  than  the  Sandwich  Terns  but  larger 
than  the  Common  and  Arctic;  its  rather  short  legs  were  black,  as 
was  its  fairly  short  bill  (though  there  sometimes  appeared  to  be  a 
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slight  red  tinge  at  the  base).  The  upper-  and  underparts  were  pure 
white  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  a dark  mark  behind  the 
eye,  and  the  large  dark  eyes  of  this  beautiful  white  tern  gave  it  a 
rather  gentle  appearance.  The  outer  primaries  of  the  closed  wing 
extended  well  beyond  the  forked  tail.  Eventually  it  resumed  feeding, 
in  company  with  the  Sandwich  Terns.  Its  flight  and  feeding  be- 
haviour were  very  similar  to  those  of  its  companions,  from  which  it 
could  easily  be  picked  out  at  a range  of  about  75  metres. 

R.  Wagstaffe,  then  of  the  City  of  Liverpool  Museums,  and  Bryan 
L.  Sage,  author  of  two  papers  on  albinism  and  melanism  in  birds 
{Brit.  Birds , 55:  201-225;  56:  409-416),  have  both  expressed  the 
opinion  that  this  bird  was  probably  a Sandwich  Tern  showing  runt 
and  albinistic  characters,  and  I am  grateful  to  them  for  their  help. 
In  the  first  of  the  papers  on  albinism  and  melanism,  the  Common, 
Arctic  and  Little  Terns  S.  albifrons,  but  not  the  Sandwich  Tern, 
were  listed  among  the  species  in  which  albinism  had  been  recorded 
in  Britain  and  Ireland;  and,  as  far  as  I can  ascertain,  there  are  no 
other  records  of  runt  terns,  at  least  not  of  this  genus. 

Bernard  King 

Gull  Cry,  g Park  Road,  Newlyn,  Cornwall 

House  Sparrows  excavating  nest  hole  On  28th  March  1973,  at 
Bulcote,  Nottingham,  a near  neighbour  informed  my  wife  that  two 
brown  birds  were  making  a hole  in  their  horse  chestnut  tree.  New 
chippings  of  wood  had  been  seen  on  the  lawn  beneath  it.  We  visited 
the  garden  during  the  evening  of  4th  April,  when  our  neighbours 
pointed  out  a hole  in  the  upright  stump  of  a main  bough,  which  had 
been  pruned  back  to  a length  of  about  30  cm.  The  hole  was  some  ten 
metres  from  the  ground,  and  in  the  poor  light  it  seemed  large 
enough  to  have  been  made  by  a Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  Dendro- 
copos  major. 

On  7th  April,  a bright,  sunny  morning,  I went  again  to  my 
neighbour’s  garden  and  watched  two  House  Sparrows  Passer 
domesticus  busy  at  work,  excavating  the  hole.  The  female  worked  for 
a time,  while  the  male  sat  near-by  watching  the  proceedings,  and 
then  they  changed  roles.  Each  bird  in  turn  went  into  the  cavity  and 
almost  disappeared  (leaving  part  of  its  tail  protruding),  where  it 
worked  away  and,  after  a spell,  emerged  with  its  bill  full  of  pulpy 
wood  which  it  dropped. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  sparrows  actually  started  the  hole, 
which  could  have  been  begun  by  a prospecting  woodpecker  (though 
they  are  very  rare  in  Bulcote),  but  from  the  time  the  sparrows  had 
been  working,  ten  days  or  more,  it  does  seem  that  they  had  hollowed 
out  most  of  it.  The  area  immediately  below  the  tree  was  well 
littered  with  debris.  Excavation  continued  for  a few  more  days,  but 
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then  became  rather  desultory  and  finally  stopped,  probably  because 
the  birds  reached  harder  wood.  The  hole  was  not  deep  enough  for  a 
sparrow  nest,  so  they  moved  elsewhere.  A.  Dobbs 

Cloverleigh,  Old  Main  Road,  Bulcote,  Nottingham  NG14  5GU 
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Influx  of  Great  Shearwaters  in  autumn  1973  During  two 
voyages  from  south  Wales  round  the  south  and  west  coasts  of 
Ireland  north  towards  Greenland  and  back  via  the  Hebrides  down 
the  west  coast  of  Europe  towards  Spain  in  August  1973,  and  again 
across  the  mouth  of  the  English  Channel  in  late  September,  I saw 
many  Great  Shearwaters  Puffinus  gravis  in  the  Western  Approaches 
between,  roughly,  Ushant  and  Galway  Bay,  and  some  Sooty  Shear- 
waters P.  griseus  with  them  and  further  north,  but  Cory’s  Shear- 
waters Calonectris  diomedea  only  further  south.  In  the  evening  of  27th 
August  in  particular,  while  sailing  north  across  the  edge  of  the  conti- 
nental shelf  off  the  mouth  of  the  English  Channel  at  48°io'N, 
8 15  Wj  I saw  vast  numbers  of  Great  Shearwaters,  extending  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see,  slowly  circling  north  for  half  an  hour;  the 
number  was  hard  to  estimate,  but  there  could  have  been  thousands. 
A week  later,  on  3rd  September,  an  exceptional  passage  of  4,487 
was  recorded  in  five  hours  at  Cape  Clear  Bird  Observatory,  Co. 
Cork,  after  a severe  south-west  gale,  and  the  August-September 
total  there  amounted  to  well  over  12,000  (K.  Preston  and  Dr 
J-  T.  R.  Sharrock  in  litt.),  though  I understand  that  few  were  seen 
further  north  off  Ireland  (J.  W.  Enticott  in  litt.).  It  would  appear 
that  there  has  been  another  influx  of  Great  Shearwaters  this  autumn 
comparable  to  that  investigated  by  R.  G.  Newell  in  1965  {Brit. 
Birds,  61:  145-159),  but  not  extending  so  far  north,  nor  involving 
the  more  southerly  species,  apart  from  a few  Cory’s  and  Little 
Shearwaters  P.  assimilis.  This  fact  seems  worth  placing  on  record 
now,  and  I would  be  interested  to  hear  from  anyone  who  has 
additional  observations  in  the  Western  Approaches  this  autumn  to 
help  complete  the  picture.  W.  R.  P.  Bourne 

The  Seabird  Group,  Zoology  Department,  Tillydrone  Avenue,  Aberdeen 

AB9  2TN 

Aquatic  Warblers  breeding  in  the  Netherlands  In  his  paper  on 
British  and  Irish  records  of  Aquatic  Warblers  Acrocephalus  paludicola 
during  1958-67  {Brit.  Birds,  66:  46-50),  Dr  J.  T.  R.  Sharrock 
reproduced  a map  of  the  European  breeding  range  from  the  1966 
edition  of  the  Field  Guide.  Most  of  the  Netherlands  is  shaded  black, 
suggesting  that  this  species  is  a common  breeding  bird  there,  and 
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this  impression  is  strengthened  by  Dr  Sharrock’s  comments  on 
page  50  on  the  possible  source  of  British  migrants.  In  Avifauna  van 
Nederland  (1970),  however,  we  stated  that  it  is  only  an  ‘occasional 
breeding  bird’:  in  fact,  we  have  published  only  three  records  of 
breeding  in  the  Netherlands.  M.  J.  Tekke 

Commissie  voor  de  Nederlandse  Avifauna,  Harderwijkstraat  136,  The  Hague , 
Netherlands 

Dr  Sharrock  informs  us  that  this  unfortunate  error  in  the  Field 
Guide  has  been  perpetuated  in  The  Hamlyn  Guide  to  Birds  of  Britain 
and  Europe  (1970)  and  The  Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe  with  North 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East  (1972).  It  seems  clear  from  the  informa- 
tion provided  by  Mr  Tekke  that  British  migrants  are  probably 
German  in  origin.  Eds 


News  and  comment  Robert  Hudson 

Whitethroats  and  organochlorines  A scries  of  papers  by  Bcrith  Pcrsson  of 
Lund  University  in  Sweden  ( Orn . Scand.,  2:  127- 135;  Oikos,  22:  248-255;  Ambio, 
1 : 34'35)  Is  starting  to  shed  light  on  what  happens  to  organochlorines  in  migrants. 
She  found  that  when  Whitethroats  arrived  in  spring  the  adults  contained  an  average 
of  5.2  parts  per  million  of  ddt  derivatives  and  also  some  lindane  in  their  fat,  and 
that  this  was  concentrated  to  36  ppm  in  the  eggs  when  they  were  laid  about  a week 
later.  The  level  fell  in  the  growing  young  from  12  ppm  to  4.4  ppm  later,  while  in 
unsprayed  country  all  the  birds  had  only  1.6  ppm  by  the  autumn,  though  in 
sprayed  areas  they  contained  twelve  times  as  much.  Evidence  for  the  origin  of  the 
pesticides  carried  by  returning  migrants  was  provided  by  the  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  the  ddt  which  had  been  broken  down,  which  indicates  that  it  had 
been  picked  up  only  a short  time  before  the  birds’  arrival  in  Scandinavia,  perhaps 
on  their  way  north  in  the  Mediterranean  area.  These  levels  of  pesticides  alone  are 
not  enough  to  kill  birds;  indeed,  it  seems  unlikely  that  any  highly  contaminated 
migrants  would  have  arrived  at  all,  as  they  would  have  been  poisoned  by  organo- 
chlorine  released  as  they  used  up  their  fat  on  migration.  However,  it  was  noticed 
that  chicks  from  heavily  sprayed  areas  which  starved  died  at  a heavier  weight 
than  chicks  from  unsprayed  areas,  and  were  found  to  have  ten  times  as  much 
organochlorine  (159  ppm)  in  their  muscle.  It  would  appear  that  pesticides  should 
be  added  to  the  list  of  factors  to  be  considered  in  attempting  to  explain  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  passerines,  as  well  as  raptors.  (Contributed  by  Dr  W.  R.  P. 
Bourne.) 

Peterson  Field  Guide  to  Bird  Songs  completed  In  Stockholm  on  22nd 
October,  the  completion  of  A Field  Guide  to  the  Bird  Songs  of  Britain  and  Europe  was 
celebrated  by  the  publishers,  Swedish  Radio,  with  a boozy  press  conference.  The 
work  comprises  fifteen  12-inch  lp  discs  and  includes  1,015  recordings  of  533  species, 
with  a total  running  time  of  1 1 hours,  10  minutes,  36  seconds.  The  co-authors  are 
Sture  Palmar  and  Jeffery  Boswall.  At  present  the  work  is  obtainable  only  direct 
from  Sweden,  though  it  is  hoped  to  find  an  English  importer.  A review  of  the  first 
twelve  discs,  a list  of  contents  and  details  of  how  to  obtain  the  set  were  published  in 
the  July  1973  issue  (Brit.  Birds,  66:  304-306,  309-310). 
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Nobel  Prize  winners  Seldom,  if  ever  before,  have  scientists  who  could  be 
described  as  ornithologists  been  the  recipients  of  a Nobel  Prize.  We  therefore  offer 
our  congratulations  to  Professor  Niko  Tinbergen  and  Professor  Konrad  Lorenz, 
who  this  year  share,  together  with  Karl  von  Frisch,  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Medicine. 
This  award,  the  highest  honour  to  which  a scientist  can  aspire,  is  in  recognition  of 
their  roles  as  founding  fathers  of  the  behavioural  science  of  ethology.  While  Karl 
von  Frisch  has  worked  mainly  with  insects,  Niko  Tinbergen  and  Konrad  Lorenz 
have  done  some  of  their  most  important  work  on  birds.  It  might  not  be  out  of 
place  here  to  praise  their  writings  for  non-specialist  readers,  too;  and  their  books 
The  Herring  Gull’s  World  (1953),  and  King  Solomon’s  Ring  (1952)  and  On  Aggression 
(1970),  have  been  deservedly  successful. 

New  R.S.P.B.  reserves  The  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  has 
announced  the  acquisition  of  four  new  reserves:  170  hectares  (420  acres)  of  reed 
marsh  and  saltings  at  Titchwell  on  the  north  coast  of  Norfolk,  notable  for  its 
variety  of  passage  migrants;  the  37-hectare  (92-acre)  Wolves  Wood,  near  Ipswich 
in  Suffolk,  of  botanical  as  well  as  ornithological  interest;  and  two  in  Orkney — 220 
hectares  (550  acres)  of  Birsay  Moor,  and  800  hectares  (2,000  acres)  at  Hobbister — 
which  include  shore  line  with  cliffs,  and  typical  Orkney  moorland.  With  these, 
the  R.S.P.B.  now  has  responsibility  for  50  reserves,  covering  some  8,000  hectares 
(20,000  acres). 

Avocet  problems  The  post-breeding  Avocet  population  of  north-west  Europe  is 
believed  to  number  about  30,000-35,000  birds,  and  in  late  summer  and  autumn 
up  to  25,000  of  them  gather  on  the  Dollard,  part  of  the  Ems  estuary  separating 
West  Germany  from  the  Netherlands.  The  loss  of  this  feeding  area  could  lead  to  a 
major  reduction  in  the  north-west  European  population  of  this  species,  and 
Dutch  ornithologists  are  therefore  very  concerned  about  proposals  to  reclaim  the 
Dollard,  and  have  suggested  alternative  schemes  which  could  save  the  estuary. 
Their  worries  are  shared  by  the  R.S.P.B.  which,  with  its  Avocet  emblem  and  its 
history  of  successful  protection  of  this  species  in  Suffolk,  has  a particular  concern  for 
the  well-being  of  the  Avocet. 

Opinions  expressed  in  this  feature  are  not  necessarily  those  of  the  editors  of  British  Birds 


Recent  reports — September  D.  A.  Christie 

These  are  largely  unchecked  reports,  not  authenticated  records 

Though  a calm  anticyclonic  spell  in  the  middle  of  the  month,  with  light  easterly 
winds,  allowed  some  Continental  passerines  to  reach  Britain,  September  was 
dominated  by  depressions  coming  in  from  the  Atlantic  associated  with  strong 
westerlies  which  brought  in  many  American  waders.  The  last  week  was  one  of 
gales,  culminating  on  30th  when  a powerful  force  8-10  from  the  north  and  west 
caused  massive  seabird  movements  on  the  east  coast  of  England. 

TUBENOSES  AND  GANNETS 

The  remarkable  numbers  of  shearwaters  recorded  off  Cape  Clear  Island  (Co.  Cork) 
this  autumn  have  already  been  dealt  with  in  the  last  summary  (Brit.  Birds,  66:501), 


Recent  reports — September 

but  an  additional  record  from  the  same  place  concerns  an  albatross  Diomedea  sp, 
the  second  this  year,  which  was  seen  on  19th.  The  following,  therefore,  lists  the 
more  interesting  reports  away  from  Cape  Clear.  The  most  unusual  records  of 
Manx  Shearwaters  Puffinus  puffinus  were  of  exhausted  birds  inland:  on  4th  one 
was  found  at  Biggleswade  (Bedfordshire)  and  another  picked  up  at  Guildford 
(Surrey),  both  being  released  on  the  coast  the  next  day,  and  a third  was  picked 
up  in  the  Stafford  area  on  12th  and  released  on  14th.  Three  Cory’s  Calonectris 
diomedea  were  seen  off  Scilly  on  8th,  and  three  Balearic  P.  p.  mauretanicus  off 
the  Calf  of  Man  on  28th.  Ten  Great  Shearwaters  P.  gravis  were  recorded 
between  Scilly  and  Cornwall  on  25th  and  there  were  reports  of  single  birds  at 
Handa  Island  (Sutherland)  on  1st  and  at  Flamborough  Head  (Yorkshire)  and 
Cley  (Norfolk)  on  30th.  The  highest  numbers  of  Sooty  Shearwaters  P.  griseus 
were  250  off  Fair  Isle  on  2nd  (and  50  on  6th),  300  feeding  with  100  Manx  off 
Kerry  Head  on  7th,  159  moving  north  off  the  Northumberland  coast  on  23rd,  and 
74  north  at  Spurn  and  70  north  at  Flamborough  (both  Yorkshire)  on  30th,  the 
last  two  records  coinciding  with  the  north-westerly  gales  mentioned  above.  The 
end  of  the  month  also  saw  peak  numbers  of  Leach’s  Petrels  Oceanodroma  leucorhoa 
at  several  localities,  including  about  twelve  off  Meols  (Cheshire)  and  five  off  the 
Calf  of  Man  on  29th,  and  six  off  St  Ives  (Cornwall)  on  30th.  Yet  another  victim 
of  the  weather  was  a Gannet  Sula  bassana  seen  inland  on  the  Barton  Road,  Cam- 
bridge, on  30th,  but  rather  surprisingly  the  peak  movement  of  Gannets  off  the 
Northumberland  coast  occurred  a week  earlier  on  23rd,  when  a rate  of  1,200  per 
hour  was  recorded.  Lastly,  a late  report  has  reached  us  of  a Storm  Petrel  Hydro- 
bates  petagicus  found  dead  at  Longville,  Much  Wenlock  (Shropshire),  on  8th  August 
after  two  days  of  gales. 

SPOONBILLS,  WILDFOWL,  RAPTORS  AND  CRAKES 

Single  Spoonbills  Platalea  leticorodia  were  recorded  at  Stodmarsh  (Kent)  from  1st 
to  8th  and  at  Chew  Valley  Lake  (Somerset)  where  an  immature  arrived  from  the 
north  on  29th  and  stayed  until  10th  October.  For  once,  none  of  the  rarer  herons, 
egrets  or  bitterns  was  reported,  for  the  first  time  in  September  since  1965.  A first- 
winter  male  Blue-winged  Teal  Anas  discors  was  shot  at  Banks  marsh  (Lancashire) 
on  22nd  and  an  adult  drake  King  Eider  Somateria  spectabilis  was  at  F'air  Isle  on 
15th  and  1 6th.  Of  the  commoner  surface-feeding  ducks,  an  exceptionally  large 
count  of  400  Gadwall  A.  strepera  was  made  at  Chew  Valley  Lake  on  6th;  on 
Formby  mosses  (Lancashire)  2,950  Pintail  .4.  acuta  on  27th  was  a record  for  the 
county  away  from  the  Mersey;  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  5,000  Wigeon  .4. 
penelope  had  returned  to  Fenham  Flats  (Northumberland).  The  first  Long-tailed 
Ducks  Clangula  hyemalis  notified  were  two  off  Fair  Isle  on  21st,  while  the  only 
report  from  England  involved  one  flying  north  at  Seaton  Sluice  (Northumberland) 
on  30th.  Five  Velvet  Scoters  Melanitta  fusca  were  at  Teesmouth  (Co.  Durham)  on 
22nd. 

The  first  Greylag  Geese  Anser  anser  reported  south  of  the  border  were  33  over 
Leighton  Moss  (Lancashire)  on  18th,  followed  by  about  120  more  in  northern 
England  and  the  Midlands  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Wkitefronts  A.  albifrons 
were  a little  earlier,  the  first  being  twelve  flying  south  at  Lundy  (Devon)  on  1 ith. 
A flock  of  about  50  Pinkfeet  .4.  brachyrhynchus  flew  in  to  \ ane  Farm  (Kinross- 
shire)  on  10th,  the  first  of  the  autumn,  but  the  main  influx  there  was  on  30th, 
when  at  least  6,000  were  on  St  Serf’s  Island  on  near-by  Loch  Leven.  One  rather 
intriguing  report  was  of  250  unidentified  grey  geese  flying  west  over  South  Shields 
(Co.  Durham)  on  the  early  date  of  14th.  After  the  first  Brent  Goose  Branla 
bernicla  of  the  winter,  in  Hampshire  (Brit.  Birds.  66:  5°2)>  there  were  very  few 
reported  in  September  apart  from  the  regular  flock  of  dark-bellied  birds  B.  b. 
bernicla  at  Foulness  (Essex),  which  already  numbered  700  on  27th;  and  the  only 
Barnacle  Goose  B.  leucopsis  we  heard  of  was  on  the  Bann  estuary  (Co.  London- 
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derry)  on  30th.  The  first  Whooper  Swans  Cygnus  cygnus  in  England  were  very 
early  at  Tynemouth  (Northumberland)  where  two  flew  south  on  10th.  At  Fair 
Isle  the  first  were  twelve  on  28th. 

A Rough-legged  Buzzard  Buteo  lagopus  was  at  Banks  marsh  on  22nd;  many 
more  came  in  from  Scandinavia  during  October  and  these  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
next  summary.  Honey  Buzzards  Pernis  apivorus  were  noted  at  Beachy  Head 
(Sussex)  during  the  weekend  of  8th-gth  and  (flying  south  out  to  sea)  on  22nd,  on 
Fair  Isle  on  20th  and  2 1 st,  and  at  Weybourne  (Norfolk)  on  23rd  and  (coming  in  off 
the  sea)  on  24th.  At  least  eight  migrant  Marsh  Harriers  Circus  aeruginosus  were 
recorded  west  to  Scilly  and  north  to  Formby  mosses  and  Spurn;  Ospreys  Pandion 
haliaetus  occurred  at  16  places,  including  Blithfield  Reservoir  (Staffordshire) 
where  two  were  present  on  several  dates;  and  the  most  unusual  of  the  six  reports 
of  migrant  Hobbies  Falco  subbuteo  were  of  four  together  in  central  Kent  on  gth 
and  one  on  Fair  Isle  from  16th  to  27th.  A Gyrfalcon  F.  rusticolus  was  seen  on  1 ith 
near  Fraserburgh  (Aberdeenshire).  An  adult  male  Red-footed  Falcon  F.  vesper- 
tinus  was  at  Minsmere  (Suffolk)  on  1st,  4th  and  5th,  and  a male  at  Lynemouth 
(Northumberland)  on  21st,  this  or  a previous  individual  having  last  been  seen  there 
on  1 8th  July  {Brit.  Birds,  66:  458).  While  on  the  subject  of  raptors,  it  is  sad  to 
report  that  five  Kestrels  F.  tinnunculus  were  found  sick  or  dead  in  the  Sandwich 
Bay  area  of  Kent  around  7th  in  circumstances  which  suggested  poisoning. 

Further  Spotted  Crakes  Porzana  porzana  were  reported  in  September  at 
Ladywalk  (Warwickshire),  Minsmere,  Ham  sewage  farm  (Surrey).  Chew  Valley 
Lake,  and  the  Exe  estuary  (Devon).  An  adult  male  Little  Crake  P.  parva  was 
identified  at  Minsmere  on  27th,  and  a Corncrake  Crex  crex  was  found  dead  at 
Lavemock  Point  (Glamorgan)  on  gth.  Lastly,  an  immature  Sora  Rail  P.  Carolina 
reported  on  St  Agnes  (Scilly)  from  26th  to  gth  October  would  make  only  the 
sixth  record  of  this  migratory  North  American  crake  and  the  first  since  one 
struck  a lighthouse  in  Col  Galway  in  April  ig20  {Brit.  Birds,  14:  46-47). 

WADERS 

Autumn  ig73  was  one  of  the  best  ever  for  Nearctic  waders.  The  two  now  recorded 
most  frequently  in  Britain  and  Ireland  both  occurred  in  September  in  good  num- 
bers: Pectoral  Sandpipers  Calidris  melanotos,  27  at  22  localities,  included  two 
together  at  Ballycotton  (Co.  Cork)  on  2nd,  Wisbech  sewage  farm  (Lincolnshire/ 
Norfolk)  from  7th  to  mid-month,  Dibden  Bay  (Hampshire)  on  15th  and  Chew 
Valley  Lake  from  igth  to  30th,  and  ig  singles  at  widespread  inland  and  coastal 
sites;  while  about  20  Buff-breasted  Sandpipers  Tryngites  subruficollis  were  found 
mostly  in  western  Britain,  including  four  together  at  Stithians  Reservoir  (Cornwall) 
from  8th  to  16th  and  a total  of  five  during  the  month  on  Lundy.  Among  the  most 
interesting  of  the  really  rare  Nearctic  waders  in  September  were  Killdeers 
Charadrius  vociferus  at  Chateau  de  l’Etac  (Alderney)  on  3rd  (and  presumably  the 
same  bird  about  two  weeks  later  elsewhere  on  the  island)  and  at  Blithfield  Reservoir 
on  22nd.  A Lesser  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  dominica  arrived  at  Stithians  Reservoir 
on  10th,  one  stayed  on  St  Mary’s  (Scilly)  from  20th  to  23rd,  one  was  at  Steart 
(Somerset)  on  23rd  and  24th,  and  on  St  Agnes  there  were  two  birds  from  28th 
September  to  15th  October,  one  of  which  remained  until  20th.  Dowitchers 
Limnodromus  sp  were  reported  from  six  places- — Long-billed  L.  scolopaceus  at 
Arlington  Reservoir  (Sussex)  on  25th,  Marazion  (Cornwall)  from  then  until  6th 
October  and  Porlock  marsh  (Somerset)  from  2gth  to  26th  October,  and  indeter- 
minate birds  at  Steart  on  16th,  Walland  marsh  (Kent)  on  17th  and  Fair  Isle  on 
20th.  A Stilt  Sandpiper  Micropalama  himantopus  was  described  at  Walton-on-the- 
Naze  (Essex)  on  1st  and  a Lesser  Yellowlegs  Tringa  Jlavipes  at  Pennington 
marshes  (Hampshire)  about  22nd.  There  were  single  Baird’s  Sandpipers 
Calidris  bairdii  at  Arlington  Reservoir  from  nth  to  18th,  Porlock  marsh  on  15th 
and  Bough  Beech  (Kent)  on  22nd;  but,  although  as  many  as  six  White-rumped 
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Sandpipers  C.  fuscicollis  were  present  in  August  {Brit.  Birds,  66:  459,  503),  the 
only  September  records  came  from  Frampton,  Boston  (Lincolnshire)  and  the 
Weaver  estuary  (Cheshire)  on  16th.  A Western  Sandpiper  C.  mauri,  the  second 
of  the  autumn  following  one  in  July  {Brit.  Birds,  66:  459),  was  watched  at 
Axmouth  (Devon)  from  9th  to  12th,  and  a Semipalmated  Sandpiper  C.  pusilla 
was  reported  at  Burton  Meadows  (Nottinghamshire)  on  12th.  Single  Wilson’s 
Phalaropes  Phalaropus  tricolor  were  at  Lerwick  (Shetland)  from  7th  to  9th,  Belvide 
Reservoir  (Staffordshire)  on  13th  and  Spurn  on  27th. 

Palearctic  vagrants  were  exceptionally  few — just  a Broad-billed  Sandpiper 
Limicola  falcinellus  at  Sutton  Bingham  Reservoir  (Dorset/Somerset)  on  5th  and  6th 
and  a Great  Snipe  Gallinago  media  on  the  Out  Skerries  (Shetland)  from  20th  to 
27th.  The  scarce  but  regular  migrants  were,  however,  recorded  in  average 
numbers.  There  were  single  Kentish  Plovers  Charadrius  alexandrinus  at  Yantlet 
(Kent)  and  Cley  on  1st,  and  two  at  Shellness  (Kent)  and  Dibden  Bay  on  22nd. 
Dotterels  Eudromias  morinellus  turned  up  at  Beachy  Head,  Cley/Salthouse, 
Bempton  cliffs  (Yorkshire),  Fair  Isle  and  Lundy;  at  the  last  place  at  least  15 
individuals  passed  through  between  6th  and  28th  with  a maximum  of  four  on  25th, 
and  there  were  up  to  four  on  Fair  Isle  from  21st  to  24th.  A total  of  about  twelve 
Temminck’s  Stints  Calidris  temminckii  was  reported  from  ten  places  west  to  Drift 
Reservoir  (Cornwall)  and  north  to  the  Ribble  (Lancashire).  Rather  early  Grey 
Phalaropes  P.  fulicarius  were  seen  between  Ilfracombe  and  Lundy  on  2nd  (two) 
and  in  Handa  Sound  on  3rd;  from  20th  records  came  from  Norfolk,  Somerset, 
Cornwall  and  Scilly,  including  seven  past  St  Ives  in  14  hours  of  seawatching  on 
29th  and  30th.  Unidentified  phalaropes  at  Cape  Clear  are  almost  certain  to  have 
concerned  this  species:  there  were  seven  on  3rd,  38  on  5th,  25  on  7th  and  15  on  1 1 th. 
Red-necked  Phalaropes  P.  lobatus  were  at  Grafham  Water  (Huntingdonshire) 
on  2nd,  Pitsford  Reservoir  (Northamptonshire)  from  2nd  to  5th,  Wisbech  sewage 
farm  from  9th  to  29  th  with  two  on  the  latter  date  (making  an  autumn  total  of  four), 
and  lastly  Dibden  Bay  from  28th  to  1st  October.  A Stone  Curlew  Burhinus 
oedicnemiis  was  well  away  from  the  nearest  breeding  area  at  Steart  from  18th 
September  until  at  least  28th  October. 

Very  high  wader  numbers  were  maintained  on  the  Ribble,  1,200  Black-tailed 
Godwits  Limosa  limosa  being  counted  on  15th,  and  1 1,500  Bar-tailed  L.  lapponica 
and  an  incredible  102,000  Knot  C.  canutus  on  the  following  day.  After  the  very 
early  Jack  Snipe  Lymnocryptes  minimus  reported  in  August  {Brit.  Birds,  66:  503)  at 
least  37  more  arrived  during  September,  with  the  main  influx  in  the  last  week.  An 
unusual  record  of  a common  wader  concerned  overland  migration  of  flocks  of 
Greenshanks  Tringa  nebularia  at  Sutton  Courtenay  gravel  pits  (Berkshire)  on 
1 6th,  when  two  parties  of  30  and  60  respectively  came  over  high,  joined  together 
and  flew  off  south-west.  At  Arne  (Dorset)  the  maximum  count  of  Spotted  Red- 
shanks T.  erythropus  was  over  90  on  1st,  and  at  Minsmere  there  was  a flock  of  52 
on  29th.  About  60  Ruffs  Philomachus  pugnax  on  Fair  Isle  on  17th  was  an  unusual 
number  for  that  locality. 

Wood  Sandpipers  T.  glareola  were  extremely  few,  four  at  Cliffe  (Kent)  on  2nd 
being  the  most  seen  together  as  far  as  we  know.  The  largest  flocks  of  Little  Stints 
C.  minuta  on  the  east  coast  were  15-20  at  Minsmere  for  most  of  the  month,  19  at 
Cliffe  on  16th.  20  at  Wisbech  sewage  farm  on  22nd  and  32  at  Teesmouth  on  29th. 
Exceptional  numbers  were,  however,  reported  in  the  West  Midlands,  where  the 
maximum  was  26  at  Blithfield  Reservoir  on  24th;  in  north-w'est  England,  where 
there  were  39  at  Freckleton  (Lancashire)  on  17th  and  40  on  the  Ribble  on  28th: 
and  in  Somerset  and  Hampshire,  where  higher  numbers  than  usual  included 
maxima  of  40  at  Blagdon  Lake  and  46  at  Chew  Valley  Lake  on  27th.  and  of  60  at 
Dibden  Bay  next  day,  this  last  being  an  all-time  record  for  Hampshire.  It  is 
interesting  that  the  largest  flock  of  Curlew  Sandpipers  C.ferruginea  of  the  autumn 
(36)  was  also  recorded  at  Dibden  Bay,  though  the  peak  was  much  earlier,  on  3rd 
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September;  the  West  Midlands  and  north-west  likewise  recorded  higher  numbers 
than  usual  (15  at  Blithfield  Reservoir,  20  at  Freckleton),  but  passage  on  the  east 
coast  was  poor,  the  largest  flock  reaching  only  14,  at  Cliffe  on  8th,  which  had 
dwindled  to  six  by  12  th. 

SKUAS,  GULLS,  TERNS  AND  AUKS 

In  the  north-westerly  gale  on  the  east  coast  on  30th  September  many  bird- 
watchers were  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  the  heaviest  sea  passage  of  the  year  at  Cley. 
Movement  was  generally  to  the  west,  to  the  shelter  of  the  Wash,  and  involved 
mainly  Gannets  and  skuas.  Totals  of  the  latter  were  150  Great  Stercorarius  skua, 
300  Arctic  S.  parasiticus,  at  least  twelve  and  possibly  as  many  as  15  Pomarine 
•S',  pomarinus  and  one  Long-tailed  S',  longicaudus;  several  Great  Skuas  were  passing 
well  inland  from  the  shingle  beach,  over  the  marshes  and  cattle  fields.  An  adult 
Sabine’s  Gull  Larus  sabini  flew  eastwards  but  a party  of  three  immatures  and  a 
singleton  followed  the  trend  and  went  west.  In  addition  a Little  Auk  Plautus  alle 
and  a Grey  Phalarope  were  in  the  area.  Elsewhere  the  highest  numbers  of  Great 
Skuas  reported  were  a total  of  215  off  Cape  Clear  Island  between  2nd  and  4th, 
and  maxima  of  50  at  St  Ives  on  29th  and  37  at  Teesmouth  on  30th.  Pomarine 
Skuas  apparently  occurred  at  five  other  places,  with  six  off  Blakeney  Point 
(Norfolk)  on  10th.  At  Seaton  Sluice  96  Arctic  passed  south  on  9th,  while  one 
inland  record  of  this  species  was  of  two  dark-phase  adults  at  Blithfield  Reservoir 
on  20th.  Single  Long-tailed  Skuas  were  reported  at  Whitley  Bay  (Northumber- 
land) on  4th  and  at  Spurn  on  9th,  two  were  off  Cape  Clear  Island  on  13th  (a  new 
species  for  the  island  if  accepted),  and  an  adult  flew  north  at  Bamburgh  (Northum- 
berland) on  14th.  The  only  Iceland  Gull  L.  glaucoides  was  at  Cheddar  Reservoir 
(Somerset)  from  25th  to  30th.  Mediterranean  Gulls  L.  rnelanocephalus  were  seen 
at  nine  places,  three  at  Blackpill  (Glamorgan)  all  month  being  the  most  together. 
The  gathering  of  Little  Gulls  L.  minutus  in  the  Alt  estuary  (Lancashire)  reached  a 
maximum  of  151  on  16th,  and  in  northerly  movements  at  Teesmouth  21 1 on  19th 
was  the  highest  count;  32  at  Kenfig/Eglwys  Nunydd  on  2nd  was  the  largest  number 
ever  recorded  in  Glamorgan.  A Bonaparte’s  Gull  L.  Philadelphia  was  seen  in  the 
East  Swale  (Kent)  on  2nd  and  there  was  an  immature  at  Flamborough  on  13th. 
Sabine’s  Gulls  were  noted  at  seven  localities  apart  from  Cley:  singles  in  the 
Mersey  estuary  on  2nd,  found  moribund  at  Ilfracombe  (Devon)  on  19th,  at  Flam- 
borough  during  the  weekend  22nd-23rd,  at  Spurn  on  23rd  with  two  there  on 
30th,  at  Chew  Valley  Lake  on  27th  and  at  St  Ives  on  29th;  at  Cape  Clear  there 
were  two  on  3rd,  one  on  4th,  two  on  5th  and  6th,  and  single  birds  on  7th,  9th,  10th, 

1 x th,  1 5th  and  24th,  all  considered  to  be  different  individuals. 

Passage  of  Black  Terns  Chlidonias  niger  was  very  poor,  the  maximum  number 
reported  from  any  locality  being  55  at  Dungeness  (Kent)  on  2nd.  Single 
White-winged  Black  Terns  C.  leucopterus  were  recorded  at  Gibraltar  Point 
(Lincolnshire)  and  Barn  Elms  Reservoir  (Surrey)  on  1st,  Durleigh  Reservoir 
(Somerset)  on  19th,  Blithfield  Reservoir  on  20th  and  21st,  the  Ythan  estuary 
(Aberdeenshire)  on  26th  and  Dungeness  on  29th,  and  a Gull-billed  Tern 
Gelochelidon  nilotica  was  reported  at  Cley  on  2nd.  On  the  Northumberland  coast  on 
23rd  450  auks  flew  north  in  two  hours  at  Hauxley  and  up  to  100  per  hour  were 
moving  in  the  same  direction  at  Seaton  Sluice.  Lastly,  unusual  inland  records 
of  Guillemots  Uria  aalge  concerned  one  found  moribund  at  Pulloxhill  (Bedford- 
shire) on  15th  which  died  the  same  day,  and  one  at  Queen  Elizabeth  II  Reser- 
voir on  1 6th,  only  the  second  Surrey  record  this  century. 

LANDBIRDS WINTER  VISITORS  AND  SCARCE  MIGRANTS 

Most  of  the  regular  winter  visitors  put  in  an  appearance  during  September. 
Reports  of  Fieldfares  Turdus  pilaris  were  received  from  19  places,  a flock  of  at 
least  20  at  Combs  Reservoir  (Derbyshire)  on  3rd  being  unusually  large  for  so 
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early  a date,  and  of  Redwings  T.  iliacus  from  23  sites,  generally  in  better  numbers 
and  including  an  arrival  of  350  on  Fair  Isle  on  24th.  There  was  a noticeable 
influx  of  Redwings  on  29th  and  30th.  Although  there  was  only  one  Shore  Lark 
Eremophila  alpestris,  at  Cley  on  22nd,  Snow  Buntings  Plectrophenax  nivalis  were 
noted  at  16  places,  the  first  on  Fair  Isle  where  four  arrived  on  9th;  from  10th 
about  20  were  reported  from  the  east  coast  and  Lundy,  until  by  the  end  of  the 
month  a flock  of  50  was  present  at  Cley.  The  first  Lapland  Bunting  Calcarius 
lapponica  was  also  on  Fair  Isle,  on  the  early  date  of  2nd,  and  migrants  were  noted 
there  daily  from  10th  until  an  extremely  high  count  of  80  on  16th;  on  the  east 
coast  of  England  the  first  were  four  at  Blakeney  Point  on  10th  and  the  maximum 
1 8 at  Cley  on  30th;  on  Lundy  15-20  passed  through  between  16th  and  30th 
including  five  on  27th;  and  one  was  on  Cape  Clear  Island  on  12th.  Four  Twites 
Acanlhis  jlavirostris  flew  south  at  Carlton  Colville  (Suffolk)  on  3rd  and  six  were 
at  Salthouse  on  29th,  these  being  the  only  reports  of  likely  winter  visitors  received 
apart  from  an  enormous  flock  of  500  at  Minnis  Bay  (Kent)  on  30th,  the  day  of  the 
north-westerly  gale.  A Brambling  Fringilla  montifringilla  arrived  at  Spurn  on  1 4th 
and  13  were  notified  to  us  subsequently  at  four  places.  Great  Grey  Shrikes 
Lanius  excubitor  were  reported  only  on  Fair  Isle — a total  of  at  least  seven  from  1 8th. 
A Long-eared  Owl  Asia  otus  at  Blakeney  Point  on  13th  was  followed  next  day  by 
another  which  came  in  off  the  sea. 

No  Hoopoes  Upupa  epops  were  reported  from  Britain  or  Ireland,  but  there  was 
one  at  Pleinmont  (Guernsey)  on  15th.  A total  of  50  or  more  Wrynecks  Jynx 
torquilla  was  reported,  over  half  of  which  were  during  the  third  week;  most  were 
seen  on  Fair  Isle  where  six  on  20th  was  the  maximum.  A Wood  Warbler  Phyllo- 
scopus  sibilatrix  was  on  Cape  Clear  Island  on  14th  and  15th,  and  a migrant 
Nightingale  Luscinia  megarhynchos  on  19th  and  20th.  Bluethroats  L.  svecica  were 
remarkably  scarce,  just  singles  at  Blakeney  Point  from  10th  to  13th,  on  14th  and 
on  1 6th.  Aquatic  Warblers  Acrocephalus  paludicola  occurred  at  Marazion,  where 
three  were  trapped  on  5th  with  singles  on  7th  and  8th;  at  Kenfig  pool  on  8th  and 
9th:  and  at  Leigh-on-Sea  (Essex)  on  23rd;  unfortunately  we  do  not  yet  have  any 
September  records  from  Radipole  Lake  (Dorset).  There  were  only  six  Melodious 
Warblers  Hippolais  polvglotta,  one  at  Porthgwarra  (Cornwall)  on  1st  and  two  there 
on  9th,  and  singles  at  Long  Ashton  (Somerset)  on  6th,  Cape  Clear  on  19th  and 
St  Agnes  on  20th.  A total  of  eleven  Icterines  H.  icterina  was  reported  from  five 
localities  on  the  north-east  and  east  coasts,  and  from  Beachy  Head,  Lundy  and 
Cape  Clear:  eight  of  the  eleven  were  between  3rd  and  12th.  At  Cape  Clear 
unidentified  Hippolais  warblers  were  seen  on  1 6th- 17th  and  20th.  Barred 
Warblers  Sylvia  nisoria  were  present  on  Fair  Isle  on  most  days  up  to  25th,  with 
maxima  of  seven  on  13th  and  1 6th ; elsewhere  14  were  reported,  mostly  from  the 
east  coast  but  also  from  Portland  Bill  (Dorset)  west  to  Scilly.  A total  of  about  35 
Yellow-browed  Warblers  P.  inornatus  was  recorded,  the  vast  majority  on  24th 
and  25th;  on  Fair  Isle  the  first  four  arrived  on  16th  and  the  maximum  of  15  on 
25th  was  a new  peak  for  the  island  (see  Brit.  Birds , 66:  44).  Red-breasted  Fly- 
catchers Ficedula  parva  appeared  at  Fair  Isle,  Teesmouth,  Spurn.  Blakeney  Point 
and  Cley,  Seasalter  (Kent),  Beachy  Head  and  St  Agnes;  at  Spurn  six  birds 
occurred  between  13th  and  16th.  A Red-backed  Shrike  Lanius  collurio  was  at 
Porthgwarra  on  9th,  and  one  or  two  were  on  Fair  Isle  daily  from  14th  to  27th, 
with  one  on  29th.  Compared  with  arrivals  in  recent  years,  very  few  Richard’s 
Pipits  Anthus  novaeseelandiae  were  seen,  only  singles  at  Cley  on  13th,  Lundy  on  1 6th 
and  28th,  and  Fair  Isle  on  21st,  24th,  26th  to  28th,  and  30th.  There  were,  in  fact, 
as  many  Tawny  Pipits  ,4.  campestris — six,  from  the  Out  Skerries  south  to  Beachy 
Head  and  west  to  Scilly.  Ortolan  Buntings  Emberiza  hortulana.  which  seem  to  be 
getting  fewer  and  fewer  each  year,  were  reported  from  only  four  localities:  singles 
at  Spurn  on  5th  and  15th,  two  at  Cley  on  10th,  one  at  Blakeney  Point  on  10th  and 
1 1 th,  and  one  or  two  on  ten  days  on  Fair  Isle. 
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Recent  reports — September 


VAGRANT  LANDBIRDS 

An  exceptional  variety  of  rare  near-passerines  and  passerines  was  recorded  during 
September.  A Hawk  Owl  Surnia  ulula  reported  at  Dunscansby  Head  (Caithness) 
on  26th  will,  if  accepted,  be  only  the  fourth  this  century  and  the  eleventh  in  all; 
from  the  opposite  direction  a Nighthawk  Chordeiles  minor  at  Pitts  Deep  (Hamp- 
shire) on  17th  would  be  only  the  sixth  record  of  this  American  nightjar.  A party 
of  eight  Bee-eaters  Merofis  afiiaster  was  seen  at  Ramsgate  (Kent)  on  3rd,  and  an 
immature  Roller  Coracias  garrulus  remained  at  Reay  (Caithness)  from  26th  to  30th. 
Single  Short-toed  Larks  Calandrella  cinera  were  at  Musselburgh  lagoons  (Mid- 
lothian) on  16th,  Spurn  on  21st  and  Fair  Isle  from  27th  to  30th;  Red-rumped 
Swallows  Hirundo  daurica  appeared  at  Walton-on-the-Naze  on  1st  and  Hengist- 
bury  Head  (Hampshire)  on  1 2th,  and  Golden  Orioles  Oriolus  oriolus  (very  rare 
in  autumn)  at  Porthgwarra  on  gth  and  Hilfield  (Hertfordshire)  on  nth. 
On  26th  a treecreeper  identified  as  Short-toed  Certkia  brachydactyla  was  trapped 
at  Worth  (Kent).  Two  White’s  Thrushes  Zoothera  dauma  were  reported,  at  Robin 
Hood’s  Bay  (Yorkshire)  about  18th  and  on  Fair  Isle  on  24th  and  25th,  the  latter 
a first-year  bird  in  very  poor  condition  which  was  trapped.  Lanceolated 
Warblers  Locustella  lanceolata,  only  the  second  and  third  since  1961,  turned  up  on 
22nd  on  Fair  Isle  and  the  Out  Skerries.  A warbler  caught  at  Landguard  Point, 
Felixstowe  (Suffolk),  on  4th  was  thought  to  be  an  Olivaceous  Hippolais  pallida , 
but  better  substantiated  was  a record  of  a Bonelli’s  Warbler  P.  bonelli  on  St 
Agnes  from  12th  to  15th.  Three  Arctic  Warblers  P.  borealis  were  all  trapped:  on 
Fair  Isle  on  4th  and  10th,  and  at  Titchwell  (Norfolk)  on  25th.  There  were  two 
rare  pipits  on  Fair  Isle — a Red-throated  A.  cervinus  from  16th  to  18th  (possibly 
the  third  there  this  year)  and  an  Olive-backed  A.  hodgsoni  on  24th  (only  the  fourth 
British  record) ; another  Red-throated  was  reported  at  Blagdon  Reservoir  on 
24th.  A Lesser  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  minor  was  seen  at  Sidlesham  (Sussex)  on  6th, 
a Woodchat  L.  senator  at  Porthgwarra  on  7th  and  8th,  and  an  immature  Citrine 
Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola  on  the  Out  Skerries  from  20th  to  23rd.  The  only  Ameri- 
can passerine  in  September  was  a Bobolink  Dolichonyx  oryzivorus  on  Cape  Clear 
Island  from  23rd  to  25th,  only  the  fourth  ever  for  the  whole  of  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  the  second  Irish  record,  following  one  in  Co.  Wexford  in  October  1971  (Brit. 
Birds,  65 : 347) . Scarlet  Rosefinches  Carpodacus  erythrinus  were  recorded  at  Spurn 
on  1 ith,  14th- 1 5th  and  23rd,  at  Portland  Bill  on  15th,  and  on  Lundy  on  27th  (one, 
possibly  two).  (The  figures  on  page  504  in  the  August  summary  for  Scarlet  Rose- 
finches  on  Fair  Isle  should,  in  fact,  refer  to  September,  and  the  August  numbers 
should  read  as  follows:  one  from  23rd  to  26th,  two  on  27th,  three  on  28th  and  two 
from  29th  to  31st).  Two  Two-barred  Crossbills  Loxia  leucoptera  were  described 
in  the  Caterham  Valley  (Surrey)  from  29th  August  to  2nd  September,  and  during 
the  weekend  of  22nd-23rd  a Trumpeter  Finch  Rhodopechys  githaginea  wearing  a 
metal  ring  turned  up  at  Beachy  Head ; there  is  no  indication  of  whether  the  latter 
was  a truly  wild  vagrant,  though  it  is  interesting  that  another  of  the  same  species 
was  reported  on  Alderney  about  five  weeks  later  on  29th  October.  An  adult  male 
Black-headed  Bunting  E.  melanocephala  was  seen  on  Fetlar  (Shetland)  from  21st 
to  23rd,  and  single  Yellow-breasted  E.  aureola  on  Bardsey  (Caernarvonshire)  on 
4th,  the  Out  Skerries  from  9th  to  1 ith,  and  Fair  Isle  on  I3th-i4th  and  (a  different 
bird)  I7th-22nd.  A Little  Bunting  E.  pusilla  was  on  the  Out  Skerries  on  22nd, 
and  on  Fair  Isle  there  was  one  on  24th,  two  on  25th  and  26th,  and  one  from  27th 
to  30th;  the  same  island  also  held  a Rustic  Bunting  E.  rustica  from  19th  to  29th. 

Finally,  a report  which  was  confirmed  too  late  for  inclusion  in  the  last  summary 
concerned  a party  of  three  Nutcrackers  JVucifraga  caryocatactes  at  Aberlady  Bay 
(East  Lothian)  on  15th  August,  not  an  unusual  date  for  this  irruptive  eastern 
vagrant  to  turn  up  in  Britain. 
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Notice  to  contributors 


British  Birds  publishes  material  dealing  with  original  observations  on  the  birds  of 
the  west  Palearctic  or,  where  appropriate,  on  the  species  of  this  area  as  observed 
in  other  parts  of  their  range.  Except  for  records  of  rarities,  papers  and  notes  are 
normally  accepted  only  on  condition  that  the  material  is  not  being  offered  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  any  other  journal.  Photographs  (glossy  prints  showing  good  contrast) 
and  sketches  arc  welcomed.  Proofs  of  all  contributions  are  sent  to  authors  before 
publication. 

After  publication,  25  separates  are  sent  free  to  authors  of  papers  (two  authors  of 
one  paper  receive  15  each  and  three  authors  ten  each) ; additional  copies,  for  which 
a charge  is  made,  can  be  provided  if  ordered  when  the  proofs  are  returned.  Reprints 
of  notes  and  other  short  items  have  to  be  specially  ordered  and  are  charged  for. 

Papers  should  be  typewritten  with  double  spacing  and  wide  margins,  and  on  one 
side  of  the  sheet  only.  Shorter  contributions,  if  not  typed,  must  be  clearly  written 
and  well  spaced. 

Notes  should  be  worded  as  concisely  as  possible,  and  drawn  up  in  the  form  in 
which  they  will  be  printed,  with  signature  in  block  capitals  and  the  author's  address 
clearly  given  in  one  line  at  the  foot.  If  more  than  one  note  is  submitted,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  sheet,  with  signature  and  address  repeated. 

Certain  conventions  of  style  and  layout  are  essential  to  preserve  the  consistency 
of  any  publication.  Authors  of  papers  in  particular,  especially  of  those  containing 
.'systematic  lists,  reference  lists,  tables,  etc.,  should  consult  the  ones  in  this  issue  as  a 
..guide  to  general  presentation.  English  names  of  species  should  have  capital 
initials  for  each  word,  except  after  a hyphen  (e.g.  Willow  Warbler,  Rlack-tailed 
Godwit),  but  group  terms  should  not  (e.g.  warblers,  godwits).  Both  English  and 
scientific  names,  and  the  sequence,  follow  A Species  List  of  British  and  Irish  Birds 
(B.T.O.  Guide  13,  1971).  All  scientific  names  should  be  underlined  (but  not  put 
in  brackets)  immediately  after  the  first  mention  of  the  English  name.  Subspecific 
names  should  not  be  used  except  where  they  are  relevant  to  the  discussion.  It  is 
sometimes  more  convenient  to  list  scientific  names  in  an  appendix.  Dates  should 
take  the  form  ‘1st  January  1973’  and  no  other,  except  in  tables  where  they  may 
be  abbreviated  to  ‘1st  Jan’,  ‘Jan  1st’,  or  even  ‘Jan  1’,  whichever  most  suits  the 
layout  of  the  table  concerned.  It  is  particularly  requested  that  authors  should 
pay  attention  to  reference  lists,  which  otherwise  cause  much  unnecessary  work. 
These  should  take  the  following  form: 

Bannerman,  D.  A.  1954.  The  Birds  of  the  British  Isles.  Edinburgh  and  London,  vol  3: 

223-228. 

Lack,  D.  i960.  ‘Autumn  “drift-migration”  on  the  English  east  coast’.  Brit.  Birds, 

53=  325-352,  379-397- 

'.Various  other  conventions  concerning  references,  including  their  use  in  the  text, 
should  be  noted  by  consulting  examples  in  this  issue. 

Tables  should  be  numbered  with  arabic  numerals,  and  the  title  typed  above  in 
the  style  used  in  this  issue.  They  must  either  fit  into  the  width  of  a page,  or  be 
designed  to  fit  a whole  page  lengthways.  All  tables  should  be  self-explanatory. 

Figures  should  be  numbered  with  arabic  numerals,  and  the  captions  typed  on  a 
separate  sheet.  All  line-drawings  should  be  in  indian  ink  on  good  quality  drawing 
paper  (not  of  an  absorbent  nature)  or,  where  necessary,  on  graph  paper,  but  this 
must  be  light  blue  or  very  pale  grey.  It  is  always  most  important  to  consider  how 
each  drawing  will  fit  into  the  page.  Any  lettering  or  numbering  that  is  an  integral 
part  of  a text-figure  should  be  inserted  lightly  in  pencil. 


FRANK-NIPOLE 

BINOCULARS 

We  stock  all  the  better  makes  of  binoculars,  and  we  allow  liberal 
discounts  on  them,  but  the  ornithologist  who  insists  on  a good 
quality  instrument  at  a reasonable  cost  will  do  well  to  consider 
any  of  the  binoculars  in  the  Frank-Nipole  range.  We  have  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  these  fine  instruments  to  guarantee  them  for 
a period  of  seven  years,  and  the  following  pointers  may  be  useful. 
The  8 X 30  model  (priced  at  £14  50),  which  is  approved  by  the 
Game  Conservancy  and  also  recommended  by  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  is  both  compact  and  light,  and  there- 
fore particularly  suitable  for  the  younger  ornithologist  and  indeed 
for  anyone  to  whom  weight  is  of  primary  importance.  Even 
smaller  and  lighter  are  two  new  Frank-Nipole  models — the  10  X 
40  (£19-40)  and  the  12  X 50  (£22-70);  considering  their  high 
power  and  light  transmission,  they  are  remarkably  light,  compact 
and  easy  to  handle.  The  dedicated  ornithologist,  however,  unde- 
terred by  a little  extra  size  and  weight,  is  inclined  to  remain  loyal 
to  our  standard  10  X 50  model  (£19  00).  All  are  supplied  com- 
plete with  case  and  straps. 

There  are  now  also  three  really  large  models  available  — the 
9 X 63  (£36-30),  the  12  X 65  (£38  50)  and  the  20  X 70 
(£42-90);  case,  if  required,  £7  extra.  The  9 X 63  and  12  X 65 
can  be  hand-held  but  the  20  X 70  requires  to  be  tripod-supported; 
a suitable  tripod  can  be  supplied  for  about  £15  00. 

An  invitation  is  extended  to  all  readers  of  British  Birds  to  apply 
for  our  free  catalogue  and  a complimentary  copy  of  Tell  me,  Mr 
Frank',  a booklet  which  tells  you  everything  you  want  to  know 
about  binoculars. 


FREE  TEST 

We  extend  an  invitation  to 
readers  of  'British  Birds'  to 
test  any  of  the  Frank-Nipole 
binoculars  under  field  condi- 
tions without  any  obligation 
whatsoever. 


CORRECT  ALIGNMENT 

A binocular  NOT  in  correct 
alignment  can  cause  head- 
aches and  eyestrain.  It  is  safer 
to  purchase  from  a specialist 
— we  test  and  guarantee  every 
binocular  we  sell. 


We  accept  your  old  binoculars  in  part  exchange  and  extend  credit  facilities 


CHARLES  FRANK  LTD 

Binocular  specialists  and  telescope  makers  for  three  generations 
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Binding 
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but  direct  to  the  binders,  P.  G.  Chapman  & Go  Ltd. 
The  charge  is  £2-00  per  volume,  which  includes  the  cost 
of  packing  and  return  postage.  The  binding  will  be  in  the 
same  style  as  in  previous  years  and  earlier  volumes  can 
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Albatross,  Black-browed,  333 

Bec-eater,  345,  355 
Bittern,  Little,  335 

Blackbird,  15,  22,  170,  243,  257,  270, 
277,  281,  361,  366,  461 
Blackcap,  16,  22,  461 
Bluetail,  Red-flanked,  3,  282 
Bluethroat,  56,  517 
B rambling,  120 
Brant,  American,  330 
Bullfinch,  16,  461 
Bunting,  Black-headed,  353 
Corn,  22 
Indigo.  332 
Little,  354 
Ortolan,  517 
Reed,  362,  461 
Rustic,  56,  354 
Yellow-breasted,  354 
Buzzard,  31,  195,  201,  249,  279,  310, 
461,  plate  51b 

Rough-legged,  5 1 7 

Chaffinch,  15,  257,  270,  277,  461 
Chiffchaff,  16,  22,  362,  470 
Chukar,  133 
Crake,  Baillon’s,  340 

Spotted,  1 18,  plate  6a 
Crane,  339,  356,  plate  56a 
Crossbill,  461 

Two-barred,  353 

Crow,  Carrion,  17,  19,  152.  243.  257, 
270,  400,  461 

Carrion/ Hooded,  277 
Cuckoo,  17,  279,  461,  497,  528 
Yellow-billed,  357 

Curlew,  257,  270,  361,  365.  461,  494, 
plates  72,  73b 
Stone,  plate  28b 

Dickcissel,  430 
Dipper,  281 

Diver,  White-billed,  333 


Dove,  Barbary,  373 
Collared,  373 

Stock,  17,  20,  258,  270,  461 
Turtle,  17,  20,  373,  470,  plate  31b 
Dowitcher,  340 

Duck,  North  American  Ruddy,  135 
Ring-necked,  337 
Dunlin,  78 

Dunnock,  15,  22,  362,  461 

Eagle,  Booted,  44 1 
Golden,  31 1 

Lesser  Spotted,  439,  plates  61-4 
Spotted,  440 
Egret,  Cattle,  155 
Little,  334,  356 
Eider,  King,  338 
Steller’s,  338 

Falcon,  Eleonora’s,  285,  288.  plate  45 
Red-footed,  285,  293,  339,  plates 
47-48a,  56b 

Fieldfare,  257,  270,  362 
Firecrest,  159,  163,  461 
Flamingo,  Greater,  332 
Flicker,  Yellow-shafted,  332 
Flycatcher,  Collared,  68 
Pied,  68 

Red-breasted,  57,  497,  517 
Spotted,  22,  68,  401,  461 
Fowl,  domestic,  532 
Fulmar,  plate  73a 

Gannet,  plates  76-77 
Goldcrest,  16.  22,  362,  461 
Goldfinch,  17,  22,  38,  470.  plate  7a 
Goosander,  plate  27a 
Goose,  Barnacle,  134 
Bean,  134 
Canada, 134 
Greylag,  134 

Lesser  White-fronted,  339 
Pink-footed,  plate  78b 
White-fronted,  134 
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Goshawk,  472,  486,  plate  69 
Grebe,  Black-necked,  494 

Great  Crested,  28,  30,  364,  365, 
plate  6b 
Litde,  227 

Red-necked,  24,  plates  2-5 
Slavonian,  28,  361 
Greenfinch,  16,  97,  258,  270,  470 
Greenshank,  119,  365,  397 
Grosbeak,  Blue,  332,  360 
Grouse,  Black,  277,  426 
Blue,  426,  434 
Red,  277,  418 
Ruffed,  425 

Guillemot,  535,  plate  80b 
Gull,  Black-headed,  245,  257,  261,  270, 
362,  plate  29b 

Bonaparte’s,  343,  355,  447 
Common,  115,  362,  plates  7b,  24 
Great  Black-backed,  136,  140,  250, 
361,  398,  535 
Great  Black-headed,  379 
Herring,  115,  140,  228,  250,  361, 
495,  plate  74a 
Ivory,  356 
Laughing,  447 

Lesser  Black-backed,  140,  362,  496 
Little,  361 
Mediterranean,  517 
Ring- billed,  115,  509,  512,  plates 
22C-24 

Ross’s,  343 
Sabine’s,  517 

Gyrfalcon,  100,  104,  339,  plates  17,  18a 

Harrier,  Hen,  228,  249 
Marsh,  398 
Hawfinch,  22 
Heron,  Grey,  147 
Little  Blue,  150 
Night,  335 
Purple,  334,  356 

Hobby,  279,  285,  291,  461,  plate  46 
Hoopoe,  362,  517 

Ibis,  Glossy,  336 

Jackdaw,  17,  19,  169,  250,  257,  261, 
270,  461,  496 

Jay,  17,  19,  21,  258,  270,  461,  plate  29a 
Junco,  Slate-coloured,  428 

Kestrel,  17,  20,  32,  76,  77,  227,  228, 
3 1 1 , 41 1 , 46 1 , 472,  495,  plates  65-66b 
Lesser,  472,  479,  plates  66C-67C 
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Kingfisher,  280 

Kite,  Black,  201,  355,  443 

Black-winged,  472,  482,  plates 
67d-68 

Red,  1 8 1 , 241,  plates  33-36 
Kittiwake,  420,  plate  74b 
Knot,  plate  79a 

Lanner,  100,  no,  plate  20a,  b 
Lapwing,  257,  270,  277,  365,  461 
Lark,  Crested,  345 
Indian  Sand,  382 
Lesser  Short-toed,  382 
Shore,  505 
Short-toed,  345 
Linnet,  16,  362,  470 

Magpie,  17,21,  119,  243,  246,  257,  261, 
270,  461 

Mallard,  133,  257,  270,  461 
Mandarin,  134 
Martin,  Crag,  12 1 

House,  398,  447,  448,  plate  60a,  h 
Sand,  447,  450,  495 
Merlin,  77,  249,  285,  297,  362,  41 1, 
plate  48b-e 

Moorhen,  78,  234,  258,  270,  461 

Nightingale,  16,  22 
Nightjar,  461 

Red-necked,  390,  plates  57-9 
Nutcracker,  346,  357 
Nuthatch,  17,  19,  21,  68,  230,  461 

Oriole,  Golden,  517 
Ovenbird,  332 
Owl,  Barn,  21,  41 1 

Little,  33,  41 1,  plates,  8a,  26a 
Long-eared,  279 
Short-eared,  143,  227,  228 
Snowy,  344 

Tawny,  17,  20,  310,  41 1,  422,  461, 
plate  51b 

Oystercatcher,  plates  27b,  79b 

Partridge,  17,  20,  258,  427,  plate  32 
Red-legged,  18,  259 
Rock,  133 

Peregrine,  100,  1 13,  223,  249,  424,  437, 
plate  20c-e 

Petrel,  Storm,  365,  495 
Phalarope,  Grey,  365 
Wilson’s,  342 

Pheasant,  16,  20,  258,  270,  277,  461 
Golden,  17,  20,  134 
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Pheasant,  Lady  Amherst’s,  1 34 
Pigeon,  domestic,  257,  270,  373 
feral,  421 
Pintail,  plate  78a 

Pipit,  Meadow,  17,  19,  168,  257,  270, 
362,  461,  529 
Pechora,  350 
Red-throated,  350 
Richard’s,  355,  517 
Tawny,  349,  357,  517 
Tree,  17,  19,  461 
Plover,  Kentish,  plate  28a 
Lesser  Golden,  340 
Ringed,  78 

Pochard,  Red-crested,  135 
Ptarmigan,  Alaskan  Willow,  430 
Puffin,  plates  25,  80a 

Quail,  362 

Rail,  Water,  461 
Raven,  218,  250,  258,  270 
Razorbill,  535 
Redpoll,  461 
Arctic,  351, 

Redshank,  461 

Redstart,  68,  257,  270,  461 

Redwing,  361 

Robin,  15,  225,  346,  461 

Rook,  228,  243,  270,  365 

Rosefmch,  Scarlet,  353,  357,  517 

Ruff,  31 1,  plates  50-513 

Saker,  100,  107,  plates  18b,  19 
Sandpiper,  Baird’s,  341 
Broad-billed,  342,  378 
Buff-breasted,  342,  355 
Common,  397 
Least,  341 
Pectoral,  517 
Purple,  365 
Spotted,  454 
Stilt,  340 
Terek,  341,  377 
Upland,  340,  plate  53 
White-rumped,  342,  plate  55b 
Sandplover,  Greater,  376 
Lesser,  376 
Scaup,  Lesser,  361 
Scoter,  Surf,  338 
Serin,  352,  357 
Shearwater,  Cory’s,  334 
Great,  540 
Manx,  136 

Shelduck,  20,  461,  plate  29b 
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Shrike,  Great  Grey,  145 
Lesser  Grey,  56,  351 
Red- backed,  461 
Red-tailed,  330 
Steppe,  401 

Woodchat,  351,  357,  5,7 
Siskin,  91,  231,  468,  plates  21 -22b 
Skua,  Arctic,  168,  495 
Long- tailed,  517 

Skylark,  18,  168,  258,  270,  362,  461, 495 
Snipe,  257,  270,  461 
Great,  340 
Painted,  365 

Sparrow,  House,  68,  97,  235,  278,  451, 

495.  539 
Spanish,  355 
Tree,  68 

White-throated,  449 
Sparrowhawk,  17,  19,  32,  249,  271,  396, 
41 1, 461, 472,  489,  plates  I,  37-44,  71 
Levant,  472,  491,  plate  70 
Starling,  17,  22,  33,  68,  235,  250,  257. 
270,  277,  361,  451,  461,  495 
Rose-coloured,  351 
Stilt,  Black-winged,  398 
Stint,  Temminck’s,  31 1,  517 
Stonechat,  330,  461 
Stork.  Black,  336 
White,  336,  356 

Swallow,  169,  279,  398,  469,  495,  plate 
60a,  b 

Red-rumped,  346 
Swift,  469 

Alpine,  344,  355,  357 

Teal,  257,  270,  461 
Baikal,  332 
Blue-winged,  356 
Green-winged,  330,  337,  356 
Tern,  Arctic,  plate  75 
Black,  537 

Caspian,  344,  357,  380 
Common,  169 

Gull-billed,  343,  517,  plate  55a 

Lesser  Crested,  379 

Royal,  380 

Sandwich,  380,  538 

Swift,  379 

Whiskered,  343 

White-winged  Black,  343,  356,  51 7 
Thrush,  Blue  Rock,  332 

Misde,  17,  19,  257,  270,  277,  461 
Olive-backed,  35 

Song,  16,  22,  169,  231,  257,  270, 
277,  281,  362,  366,  461 
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Tit,  Blue,  16,  68,  257,  270,  262,  461 
Coal,  16,  21,  68,  278,  461 
Great,  16,  68,  278,  429,  461 
Long- tailed,  17,  461,  496 
Marsh,  17,  19,  68,  451,  461 
Willow,  68,  470 
Treecreeper,  21,  461 
Short-toed,  346 
Turnstone,  plate  26b 

Wagtail,  Citrine,  350 
Grey,  449 
Pied,  270,  421,  461 
White,  421 
Wallcreeper,  281 

Warbler,  Aquatic,  46,  348,  357,  517, 
540 

Arctic,  349,  517 
Barred,  <50,  63,  517 
Blyth’s  Reed,  385 
Bonelli’s,  349 
Cetti’s,  346 

Dartford,  461,  plate  30a 
Desert,  356,  357 
Garden,  17,  19,  22,  461 
Grasshopper,  19,  22,  463 
Great  Reed,  347,  382 
Greenish,  349,  517 
Icterine,  56,  517 
Lanceolated,  347 
Melodious,  517 
Orphean,  72 
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Warbler,  Paddyfield,  385 
Reed,  47,  463 
River,  312 
Savi’s,  347 
Sedge,  22,  47,  463 
Subalpine,  348 

Willow,  16,  22,  258,  270,  362,  461 
Wood,  461,  plate  31a 
Yellow-browed,  388,  517 
Waxwing,  plate  30b 
Wheatear,  362,  467 
Whimbrel,  Hudsonian,  330 
Whitethroat,  16,  22,  461 
Desert  Lesser,  386 
Hume’s  Lesser,  386 
Lesser,  17,  19,  22,  169,  386 
Wigeon,  462 

American,  337,  361 
Woodcock,  17,  461 
Woodlark,  461 

Woodpecker,  Great  Spotted,  17,  21,  68, 
461 

Green,  17,  19,  33,  34,  461,  plate  1 
Lesser  Spotted,  461 

Woodpigeon,  15,  21,  243,  245,  270,  277, 
425,  461 
Wren,  15,  461 
Wryneck,  66,  plates  9-16 

Yellowhammer,  16,  257,  270,  470 
Yellowlegs,  Greater,  341 
Lesser,  341,  plate  54 
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23  Chaffinch  Fringilla  coelebs  (Donald  Watson) 

30  Red-necked  Grebe  Podiceps  griseigena  (F.  J.  Grant) 

37  American  Redstart  Setophaga  ruticilla  (Robert  Gillmor; 

44  Aquatic  Warbler  Acrocephalus  paludicola  (R.  A.  Hume) 

75  Orphean  Warbler  Sylvia  hortensis  (D.  I.  M.  Wallace) 

132  Grey  Phalarope  Phalaropus  fulicarius  (Robert  R.  Greenhalf) 

135  Mandarin  Aix  galericulata  (R.  A.  Hume) 

143  Manx  Shearwater  Puffinus  pujfinus  (R.  A.  Hume) 

180  Brent  Goose  Branta  bernicla  (P.  F.  Bonham) 

240  Bittern  Botaurus  stellaris  (R.  A.  Hume) 

269  Red  Kite  Milvus  milvus  (C.  F.  Tunnicliffe) 

324  Black-headed  Gull  Larus  ridibundus  and  Mediterranean  Gull  L.  melanocebhalus 
(R.  A.  Hume) 

360  Rustic  Bunting  Emberiza  rustica  (D.  I.  M.  Wallace) 

372  Golden  Oriole  Oriolus  oriolus  (Robert  Gillmor) 

460  Spoonbill  Platalea  leucorodia  (Robert  Gillmor) 

471  Redstart  Phoenicurus  phoenicurus  (D.  A.  Thelwell 
533  Cuckoo  Cuculiis  canorus  (P.  J.  Grant) 
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PLATES 

PACE 

Jay  Garrulus  glandarius  bathing,  Worcestershire  (R.  J.  C.  Blewitt)  ■ 
eight  Shelducks  Tadorna  tadorna  with  a Black-headed  Gull  Larus 
ndibundus,  Lancashire  (Dennis  Green);  Dartford  Warbler  Sylvia 
undata  singing,  southern  England  (Frank  V.  Blackburn) ; Waxwing 
Bombyctlla  garrulus,  Suffolk  (G.  St  J.  Hollis);  Wood  Warbler 
Phylloscopus  sibilatrix  singing,  Radnorshire  (S.  C.  Porter) ; Turtle 
Dove  Streptopelia  turtur  on  nest  with  two  chicks  visible,  Shropshire 
(S.  C.  Brown);  Partridge  Perdix  per dix,  Aberdeenshire  {David  \ 
Gowans)  facing  156 

33‘36  Habitats  of  Red  Kites  Milvus  milvus  in  mid-Wales  (Nature  Con- 

servancy)  facing  210 

37-44  Male  and  female  Sparrowhawks  Accipiter  nisus  at  bathing  pool  and 

on  nest  with  young,  Worcestershire  (R.  J.  C.  Blewitt)  “ facing  262 

45-48  Flight  identification  of  European  raptors:  Eleonora’s  Falcons 
Falco  eleonorae  (J.  P.  Doret,  Paul  Geroudet,  and  P.  R.  Flint); 
Hobbies  F.  subbuteo  (R.  F.  Porter,  Arne  Schmitz,  Charles  A.’ 

\ aucher,  and  Aimon  Niklasson);  Red-footed  Falcons/*,  vespertinus 
(Kuno  Brehm,  Charles  A.  Vauchcr,  Kovdf  Karel,  and  Steen 
Sog&rd) ; Merlin  F.  columbarius  (R.  J.  Tulloch)  facing  306 

49"5 1 Temminck’s  Stint  Calidris  temminckii  incubating  seven  eggs,  and 
nest  with  clutch,  Sweden  (J.  B.  and  S.  Bottomley);  flock  of  Ruffs 
Philomachus  pugnax  feeding  in  ploughed  field,  Cornwall  (J.  B. 
and  S.  Bottomley) ; remains  of  young  Tawny  Owl  Strix  aluco  beside 
nearly  fledged  Buzzard  Buteo  buteo  in  nest,  Argyll  (Hugh  Insley) 

52  David  Lambert  Lack,  scd,  frs  (1910-1973)  at  the  XIV  Inter- 
national Ornithological  Congress,  Oxford,  1966  facing  307 

53‘56  Rare  birds  during  1969-72 : Upland  Sandpiper  Bartramia  longicauda, 

Scilly,  and  Lesser  Yellowlegs  Tringa  flavipes,  Cornwall,  both  1972 
(J.  B.  and  S.  Bottomley) ; Gull-billed  Tern  Gelochelidon  nilotica, 
Lincolnshire,  1972  (Keith  Atkin);  White-rumped  Sandpiper 
Calidris  fuscicollis,  Scilly,  1970  (J.  H.  Johns);  Crane  Grus  grus  and 
Red-footed  Falcon  Falco  vespertinus,  both  Shetland,  1969  (R.  J. 
Tulloch)  facing  350 

57‘59  Red-necked  Nightjar  Caprimulgus  rufcollis  with  eggs  and  chick, 

Spain  (lb  Trap-Lind),  and  habitats  (Eric  Hosking)  facing  394 

60  Hybrid  Swallow  Hirundo  rustica  X House  Martin  Delichon  urbica, 

Sussex  (Roger  H.  Charlwood),  and  House  Martin  copulating 
with  Swallow,  Netherlands  (Hans  Schouten)  facing  395 

61-64  Lesser  Spotted  Eagles  Aquila  pomarina  with  eggs,  chicks  and  well- 

grown  young,  Slovakia  (B.-U.  Meyburg)  facing  438 

65-71  Flight  identification  of  European  raptors:  Kestrels  Falco  tinnun- 
culus  (Robin  Williams,  J.  B.  and  S.  Bottomley,  Derek  Washington, 

Arthur  Christiansen,  and  Barn.-  Angell) ; Lesser  Kestrels  F. 
naumanni  (Pierre  Petit,  J.  F.  Ormond,  Paul  Geroudet,  M.  J.  Helps, 
and  P.  S.  Hansen) ; Black-winged  Kites  Elanus  caendeus  (Peter 
Steyn,  Bent  Pors  Nielsen,  J.  F.  Reynolds,  Arthur  Christiansen, 
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and  D.  Wooldridge) ; Goshawks  Accipiter  gentilis  (Kovar  Karel,  and 
Arne  Schmitz);  Levant  Sparrowhawks  A.  brevipes  (Claus  F. 
Pedersen,  Peder  Weibull,  and  M.  J.  Helps) ; Sparrowhawks  A.  nisus 
(Arthur  Christiansen,  Arne  Schmitz,  and  M.  J.  Helps)  facing  482 

72  Curlew  Numenius  arquata  nesting  in  a wood,  and  habitat,  Westmor- 
land (J.  B.  and  S.  Bottomley)  facing  483 

73-80  British  bird-photographers — David  and  Katie  Urry:  flight  photo- 
graphs of  Fulmar  Fulmar  us  glacialis,  Curlew  Numenius  arquata, 
Herring  Gull  Larus  argentatus,  Kittiwake  Rissa  tridactyla,  Arctic 
Tern  Sterna  paradisaea,  and  Gannets  Sula  bassana;  flocks  of  Pintail 
Anas  acuta,  Pink-footed  Geese  A riser  brachyrhynchus,  Knots  Calidris 
canutus  and  Oystercatchers  Haematopus  ostralegus;  and  single  Puffin 
Fratercula  arctica  and  Guillemot  Uria  aalge  facing  526 
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